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ABSTRACT 


I. Three historic concepts of social progress: (a) theological, (b) metaphysi- 
cal, (c) scientific. 2. Criticisms of theories of progress. 3. The concept of law: 
(a) anthropocentric, (b) descriptive and general, (c) as projective generalization, 
(d) as abstract synthetic quantitative generalization-—-illustrations from physics 
and chemistry. 4. The formulation of social laws follows the same general pro- 
cedure as in physical laws, but with greater difficulty. 5. An accurate and inclusive 
general law of progress not yet possible. 6. The gradual synthesis of a theory of 
social progress follows the integration of the sciences. 7. There is no finality in 
the formulations of the laws of science or of a theory of social progress, but there 
is constant progress in the achievement of both under present conditions. 


There have been three general philosophies or methods of ex- 
plaining and hypothecating progress.1 The earliest was to attrib- 
- ute it to the fiat of the gods or of a god. This view conceives of 
progress——or, perhaps, more frequently in earlier times, of regres- 
sion—as a part of the cosmic order determined by the gods. It 
was this view which placed the Golden Age in the past, which later 
caused peoples who adhered to certain religions to turn to the 
hereafter for a fulfilment of the expectation of progress which they . 
could-not find or hope for in this world, and which has led the ad- 
herents of some sects and creeds to look for the establishment of 

the kingdom of a redeemer on earth. Such anticipated progress is 


* Ci. a series of articles on “The Development of the Concept of Progress,” 
Journal of Social Forces, Jan., 1925. 
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not conceived of as the result of any rational human control, nor is 
the achievement of the progress itself generally thought of as tak- 
ing place according to any rational or logical processes. It is the 
free gift of the gods or of a god and is for the inheritance of the 
elect. Although this more or less ecstatic and mystical concept of 
` progress has numbered among its adherents some of the greatest 
names.in the history of religious faith and dogma, it is now become 
a view of but little importance in the world of ideas. Its present 
adherents are numbered among the relatively undistinguished 
- sects, still largely uncontaminated by the trends of modern science. 
A second general theory of progress has regarded it as an in- 
' evitable consequence of the order of nature itself. This concept of 
progress as the product of the “natural order” is decidedly one 
which has grown up in the period of written history. It began to 
be split off from the notion of a theologically or personally ordered 
world (as implied in the preceding theory) in the days of the early 
Greek philosophers who lie between Thales of Miletus and Socra- 
tes of Athens. Their concept of Nous as a general principle of bal- 
ance or harmony in the universe, extending itself into the human 
personality as reason and into society as positive law and custom, 
gradually replaced the concept of the gods, as far as the thinking 
of the philosophers was concerned.” But it was not until early mod- 
ern times that this principle of Nous (corresponding to the princi- 
ple of natural law of the post-Aristotelians) came to be conceived 
of as a force making inevitably for progress, so tenaciously did the 
- tradition of the “fall of man,” on the one hand, and the theory that 
righteousness is to be attained only in the hereafter or in the “city 
of God,” on the other hand, hold it back. The “reason” of Socrates 
and the sophists, which divided the field with the “revelation” of 
the theologians in the minds of the churchmen of the Middle Ages; 
aided by the “experience” philosophy of Roger Bacon, began to 
outdistance its rival theological concept in the turbulent sixteenth 
century, and by the close of the eighteenth century it had won a 


* This view of natural law as the mother and source of human law and human 
reason was especially developed by the philosopher theologians of the Middle Ages. 
See particularly the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, Albertus ees Maimonides, 
and the later writings of Suarez, Grotius, and Vico. 
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complete victory. Aided by the careful logical analyses of Montes- 
quieu and the brilliant periods of Voltaire and a half-hundred fol-. 
lowers, reason had apparently laughed revelation to scorn in the ` 
thinking of the intelligensia; a task which was to be completed for 
the literate masses of the nineteenth century by such publicists as 
Thomas Paine, Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, Haeckel, and their imitators.. 

‘The theory of evolution of Spencer and Darwin, though in the 
‘main formulated according to scientific inductions from the facts 
of natural his-ory, was seized upon by the metaphysicians and har- 
monized with their conception of a metaphysical natural law.’ 
Thus the principle of evolution was made to confirm the supposed 
inevitableness of progress metaphysically conceived which’ had 
been predicated in theory by Vico and expanded and enlarged by 
the philosophers of the French Enlightenment using the historical- — 
rational metkod of exposition to formulate and justify their con- 
tentions. What history did for the metaphysicians of the eight- 
eenth century’, in positing a theory of inevitable progress, biology 
confirmed and reinforced in the nineteenth century. 

Both of taese earlier concepts of progress place the motivation 
for, and even the center of the process of achievement itself, out- 
side of the iritiative of man as a causal factor. According to the 
former theory, man is only an end-product and a recipient of the 
process which is determined in the minds of the gods. According 
to the other cr metaphysical view, the process originates outside of 
man in Nous or natural law, but it realizes itself, in-so far as social 
as distinguished from cosmic progress is concerned, through the 
mind of man, or the human extensions of the universal principle 
of natural law, that is, human reason and legislation. It has re- 
mained for he third or scientific explanatory theory of social 
progress to conceive of it as purely a human concept originating in 
the mind of man himself, as a phase of his conscious or telic adjust- 
ment to his world. It declares that the scientific theory of social 
progress is but a viewpoint from which to regard the world and to 
see it in- reciprocal relation or as a unity, the statement of a shifting . 
„and tentative objective to serve to correlate the efforts of mankind 
for improvement which would otherwise conflict and largely neu- 
tralize one another, as indeed they largely continue to do to this 
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day. Such, also, might be regarded as the implied intention, or at 
least the imputable function, of the theological conception of prog- 
ress, in so far as it finally succeeded in shaking itself free from a 
theory of regression and entered upon a constructive statement of 
social advancement. This advancement was, however, to be con- 
ceived as the gift of the gods, rather than as the result of the telic 
efforts of man. But this theological theory was not able to render 
itself sufficiently utilitarian and functional. It so largely ignored 
human initiative and effort in its prospectus of progress, and it 
carried such a dead weight of magic and was generally so averse to 
the adoption of a scientific explanation of phenomena and pro- 
cedure, that it could not function telically. Its method of mysti- 
cism and magic held it to the past or merely to a subjective and 
aesthetic interpretation of phenomena. . 

The metaphysical theory is now being attacked by the meta- 
physicians themselves, and the theologians see in it the enemy of 
faith. Dean Inge? denies that there is any inevitable tendency 
toward progress, and maintains that science and invention have 
probably done as much harm, except in providing creature com- 
‘forts, as good for civilization. Mr. Robert Shafer* contends that 
the doctrine breeds a harmful optimism which ultimately will lead 
to bitter disappointment and a strong social reaction. There is no 
general law of progress, he says, and none can be formulated. 
Those who adhere to science as a method also have had their fling 
at the metaphysical doctrine of progress. They point out that a 
scientific theory of evolution contains in it no implications for a 
metaphysical doctrine of progress, since evolution may be either 
progressive or regressive, and that the concept of progress itself is 
a purely human one.” Park and Burgess? go so far as to maintain ~ 
that there can be no general sociological theory of progress, but 
that progress must be conceived and promoted only in particular 
fields, such as medicine, engineering, education, and the like, leav- 

°The Idea of Progress. (Gifford Lecture for 1920.) 

* Progress and Science, chap. ii. 


"A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, chaps. vi and vii; Bernard, “The 
Conditions of Social Progress,” American Journal of Sociology, July,-1922. 


° Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 1001-2. 
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ing progress in general—if there is such a thing—to take care of 
itself or to proat from the results in the special fields. . 

With Mr. Shafer and similar critics of the theory of progress — 
we can heartily agree in at least one matter—that there is no gen- 
eral “natural” law of progress, because there are no “natural” laws 
of any sort. Mr. Shafer argues—-in so far as he argues at all on 
logical rather than on personal grounds—against a theory of prog- 
ress which is already discredited. He militates as a metaphysician 
and a theologian against a metaphysical conception. Apparently, 
he has not yet grasped the scientific conception of progress. 

Law is distinctly a human concept of human origin, although it 

required many ages for man to realize this fact. It is the causal or 
` reciprocal order which man reads into nature or society from the 
anthropocentric standpoint, to help him see things in relationship 
and thus to control his adjustment to his world in order that it may 
become a tolerable place in which to live. This anthropocentric- 
statement of law may be seen in all stages of efficiency for enabling 
man to realize his twofold purpose of understanding or seeing and 
of controlling (his adjustment to) his world. The earliest forms of 
scientific law ere descriptive and very general. Accordingly, man’s- 
understanding of his world and control over it are vague and im- 
perfect. Gradually, by logical and experimental devices, he per- 
fects his generalizations about his world until they become precise 
and quantitative. They are based on ascertained facts instead of 
assumptions. He makes the transition from magic and fetishism | 
and metaphysical conceptual logic over to scientific method. His 
insight into his world grows and his control over it becomes so ef- 
fective that there is'‘a diminishing ratio of error and waste energy 
in comparison with accurate and effective adjustment. Such has 
been the history of the interpretation of phenomena and of their 
control or adaDtation through scientific generalization or law. This 
process, at first based on theological and metaphysical—magical 
and hypothet:cal—guesses and approximations; has steadily pro- 
ceeded toward tested and measured generalizations, in which quan- 
titative measurements take the place of assumptions based on 
analogy and similarity. But all alike, whether based on magic or 
science, guess or quantitative measurement, have been the result of 
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the projection of a human viewpoint.” The law is merely the gen- 
eralization of what man sees. Shift his viewpoint and he sees some- 
thing else and systematizes or organizes quantitatively what he 
sees in other generalizations, and this is true without limit. 

The law is not in nature. It is in the mind of the person who 
has formulated it as a method of-seeing nature and in the minds of 
those who have copied it from him as a viewpoint. This is a fact 
which the metaphysician has not yet realized, and the realization 
of it will transform his attitudes toward science, progress, human 
relationships, all things. It will create a new intellectual, perhaps 
a new emotional, world for him. The mark of the metaphysician 
is that he conceives of law as a part of a fixed and absolute, un- 
varying “nature,” as an extension of the “natural” order through 
“reason,” into the minds and institutions of man, just as the mark 
of the theologian is that he regards law, morals, conscience, truth, 
as existing as unvarying absolutes in the minds of the gods and 
emanating therefrom, either through “revelation” (the spoken 
word of the gods) or through “intuition” (inner revelation). The 
method of the scientist, which in its pure form is wholly without 
mysticism, does not give him any means with which to trace the 
Jaw farther back than his own or other men’s psychic and physical 
reactions to phenomena. As a scientist he is able neither to confirm 
nor to deny the assertions of the metaphysician or of the theologian 
who professes to be able to go back of his perception to other 
sources of truth. 

The scientific method of formulating laws may be illustrated 
from the field of physics, because in this field of knowledge man’s 
perceptions of phenomena have been very largely reduced to quan- 
titative abstract generalizations and these generalizations or laws 
are fairly widely known at the present time. Physical Jaws do not 
describe the concrete phenomena of nature. They only establish a 
generalized, and more or less arbitrary, abstracted norm which 
serves as a basis for the measurement of these phenomena or 
events and of their relationships to one another. Thus, the law of 


"See article on “Invention and Social Progress” by the author in American 
_ Journal of Sociology, July, 1923. for an account of the projective method of 
thinking. 
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falling bodies does not describe the way in which bodies actually 
behave with reference to the earth. Bodies never did and never 
will behave in this way under natural or uncontrolled conditions. 
Hence, the law of falling bodies is not a “natural” law in the sense . 
of being man’s conscious descriptive reproduction of a constant or 
fixed relationship in nature. It is a human, a man-made law or 
norm, constructed out of a multitude of specific experiences to aid 
man in determining the behavior of any particular object with 
reference to the earth and other objects, but not of all objects uni- 
formly and absolutely or invariably. Without such a law there 
could be no accurate measurement of the path of projectiles or _ 
of many other terrestrial physical events or physical mass move- 
‘ments. But its utility consists in its establishment of a point of de- 
parture or norm from which to calculate variations from this norm 
for each particular gravitational event under the circumstances of 
atmospheric movement or other modifying conditioning pressuré 
and which obtains, not for the measurement of all events in uni- 
form conformity to or identity with the law. 

When the physicist says that this law tells us iowa masses 
would behave “naturally” and that it is therefore nature’s law, 
though subject to interruption of uniformity in practice, he is 
speaking, not as a scientist, but as a metaphysician. It is not as if 
there is but one law of falling bodies. There may be an infinite 
number of such laws, the actual number of the laws depending on 
the conditions for the generalization of which they were formu- 
lated. The ore we use in physics was made for highly artificial 
conditions, which never occur in nature, except under the experi- - 
mental control of man. It describes the way in which bodies fall 
in a vacuum. All other laws of falling bodies will have different 
formulas or incremential ratios according to the degree to which 
the medium through which they fall varies from an absolute vac- 
uum, and alsc to the extent to which this medium is in motion or 
not at rest. The physicists arbitrarily fixed upon the condition of 
an absolute vacuum as a convenient basis for generalization and 
formulation, and they were probably wise in doing so for the sake 
of securing effective results in applying the norm to concrete actual 
conditions. It gave them the simplest formula for a law of falling 
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bodies of which we can conceive. In removing the differential fac- 
tors of atmospheric and other pressures through a reduction of 
the conditions of operation to those of a vacuum the experimenter 
hit empirically upon one of the best-known practices of statistical 
correlation since discovered and formulated as a principle.. _ 
Other laws of falling bodies would also have served as norms 
for computing variations in practice and thus have enabled the 
mathematical physicist to control the part of his world which could 
be viewed or comprehended through a law of falling bodies, but 
the computations would have been more difficult and therefore the 
control of adjustment to his world would have been less accurate 
and economical. It is apparent therefore that the most economical 
law of falling bodies, because the one from which most variables 
were eliminated in its formulation, was selected by the physicists 
for the purpose of this control. We may find a somewhat anal- 
ogous case in our arithmetic. We°use the decimal system for the 
purpose of representing abstract multiple concepts of numbers, 
more complex than can be grasped by direct concrete perceptions. 
Some mathematicians maintain that the duo-decimal system would 
have been more economical jor this purpose of aggregating mul- 
tiple numerical values, because the mathematical operations would 
have been more rapidly and effectively performed in higher com- 
putations. But the human hands had only ten digits, consequently 
we learned to use the decimal instead of the duo-decimal system, ` 
and now custom and the mass of ready-made computations pre- 
vents our easily changing the system. What we might do better 
with the one system we do tolerably with the other. Similarly, 
what we do with one law of falling bodies we might do better or less 
well with another. The point is, however, that there is not just one 
law of falling bodies possible, nor has the one we use the right to 
claim to be a “natural” law on the assumption that it is an accurate 
picture or description of what actually occurs in nature. Each and 
every one of these possible laws of falling bodies is or would be 
man’s way of seeing certain aspects of nature abstractly, of look- 
ing perceived phenomena into mathematical perspective according 
to his point of view or position in the world of physical phenomena 
-——nothing less and nothing more. 


“ 


we 
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Laws are usually formulated initially and in their rudimentary 

. forms as the result of a concrete problem or set of problems in a 
practical adjustment situation. Consequently, the form which a 
scientific law takes in the process of formulation is likely to be the 
- one most eccnomical for man in controlling his world or in making 
adjustments to it. Sometimes the variant and less economical 
forms of laws would be so far removed from the conditions under 
- which they could be utilized by man that they would not be prac- 
ticable, although they would be true for the conditions with refer- 
ence to which they were formulated or for any other conditions by 
making suitable allowance for variations of-actual condition from 
those assumed by the projected and simplified norm or law. Thus 
we ordinarily state the formula for the production of an acid on.the 
assumption that the compounds are chemically pure, but it might 
be stated on the assumption of any degree of chemical impurity 
for any or all contributing compounds. However, it is more eco- 
nomical in practice to establish a norm at the base of hypothetical 
chemical purity and certain fixed conditions of temperature, at- 
mospheric pressure, etc., and allow for variations, than it would be 
to state the -ormula for particular grades of impurity of chemicals 
-iand variations of pressure and temperature, which would seldom 
if ever be repeated accurately, and then compute the variation of 
the actual state of affairs from the basic norm or law of metathesis. 
The formulation of social laws is subject to the same general 
principles as is the formulation of physical and chemical laws. 
There is no difference in the form of a social and a physical or a 
chemical law. But there is usually a great difference in the degrees 
of accuracy of formulation of laws in the two fields. The earliest 
generalizations in both fields are vague and indefinite, not quanti- 
tatively stated or mathematically determined. Physics and the 
exact sciences generally achieved the stage of stating laws in quan- 
titative formulas considerably before the social sciences reached 
. the same stage. The reason for this is clear. Physical phenomena 
. are much more simple, that is, directly apprehensible in form and 
occurrence by the senses, and are therefore much more easily 
looked into relationship or perspective and into quantitative ab- 
stract integration by the scientist. Physical phenomena are vari- 
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able primarily in only one dimension, with relation to one another, 
as masses; that is, there is little, at least very slow, modification 
within the masses. But social phenomena vary rapidly and largely 
in two dimensions, both with respect to one another as persons and 
within the organization of the personalities or institutions and 
processes themselves. People have minds and physiological proc- 
esses, and groups are continually undergoing reorganization, and 
both people and groups must adjust to others of the same or dif- 
ferent kinds. The technique of the adjustment is all the more dif- 
ficult because of this internal instability. Hence, the greater dif- 
ficulty experienced by the scientist in seeing social phenomena and 
processes as wholes and of formulating these processes abstractly 
` in the form of definite laws or quantitative generalizations. 

But the problem is not an impossible one, as is proved by the 
success of the statisticians of death expectancies and the construc- 
tion of life-tables for the use of actuaries. The economists, among 
_ the social scientists, in the fields of finance and markets, have made 
most progress in arriving at quantitative generalizations, probably 
because they have been able to handle such a vast mass of cases 
that they could apply successfully their method of generalizing 
statistically or mathematically. This method of quantitative gen- 
eralization employed by the social scientist must be by means of 
the forms of mathematics commonly called multiple and partial 
correlation and the theory of probabilities. Simpler mathematical 
processes would not be adequate to the masses of data which are 
necessary to eliminate the exceptional instances. It is reasonable 
to anticipate that ultimately all social phenomena which occur in 
‘vast numbers may be viewed into some unitary system as formu- 
las, partaking of the nature of social laws, just as the phenomena 
of physics are capable of being so viewed or interpreted. But not 
only is the problem of generalizing quantitatively more difficult for 
the social sciences, but also the problem of the application of the 
social laws, that is, the problem of computing adjustments of social 
phenomena on the basis of variations in the concrete instances 
from the norm or law, must also be more difficult than in the case 
of the variation of concrete physical phenomena from the physical 
norm or law. 
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| If there is this greater difficulty in the formulation ‘of sociai 
laws, because of the greater complexity and variability of social 
phenomena, how much greater would be the task of formulating a 
general law of social progress. As Mr. Shafer remarked, it is not - 
possible to formulate such a general law of progress—at least not 
for the present. This, however, is quite another thing from main- 
taining that there is or can be no such thing as social progress. It 
only means that we cannot be certain whether any particular 
policy or event makes for progress, because we have no universal 
and quantitatively established norm with which to measure its 
value. However, if we have no accurate universal law of social 
progress, we may still find some guideposts on the way. Because 
man cannot yet see the whole meaning of his existence is no ade- 
quate reason for supposing that he may not be able to perceive 
some parts of it and evaluate policies with varying degrees of accu- 
racy and effectiveness. Knowledge is cumulative and from it we 
gradually get perspective; that is, that generalization of viewpoint 
which is the essence and basis of law. The denial of progress itself, . 
in regard to the whole or any part of the behavior of man, in which 
the critics of the theory of social progress so fully indulge, is in 
itself a tacit acknowledgment of this fact of the existence of social 
value norms, at least on a limited scale, and constitutes an attempt 
to utilize them in defending a thesis or point of view. That is, it is 
itself an attempt to look facts or phenomena into a generalized 
statement or to establish a norm as a basis for the measurement or 
evaluation of particular events. 
The biologists have not yet been able to eee a general | 
law of evolution with anything like mathematical exactness, either 
for the whole process ‘of evolution or for any special aspect of it, 
such as organic evolution. Yet a special phase of evolution is pre- 
sumably less complex than the whole range of social progress, © 
which would necessarily involve the adjustment of all ‘classes of 
social phenomena. All accounts of evolution are as yet verbally de- 
scriptive and even these descriptions probably have not yet reached 
their final statement. The scientist recognizes that he must begin, 
in the formulation of laws, with phenomena in more circumscribed 
and immediate fields. Only gradually can he hope to find a firm 
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footing on the more extended and far-reaching relationships, and 
thus approach formulations of more general import, reaching into 
far extensions of time and space and into correlations of vast com- 
plexity. Or, perhaps better said, he must be content at first with 
only vague and verbal descriptive generalizations covering phe- 
nomena of vast extent and great complexity, while he seeks suc- 
cessfully for more definite and quantitative laws covering the sim- 
pler phenomena nearer at hand. He can approach accurate laws 
for such general processes as evolution and progress only through 
the achievement of a vast number of constituent quantitative gen- 
eralizations. It is not possible to begin with the most general laws 
covering the most complex and extended phenomena and then 
work back by deduction to the detailed specific constituent. laws. 
This is a favorite method of the theological and metaphysical 
thinkers, but it.is impracticable as a general method of procedure 
for science. i 

Each science begins as a collection of hitherto unorganized 
data and formulas, or as a transposition and analogical transfor- 
mation of data and formulas which were organized about some 
other concept or problem. These data and formulas become ‘inte- 
grated about some new and persistent problem; and this system- 
atic integration constitutes the core of. the new science, to which 
new data and formulas are constantly being attracted and assimi- 
lated. ‘Thus new sciences split off around new problems and com- 
plexes of problems. Some of their data they borrow from other 
sciences, other data they produce by means of their own investiga- 
tions. In the early stages of their history they borrow more than 
they produce for themselves, and consequently they are likely to 
be characterized as hodgepodges rather than as sciences. When 
they have proved their mettle by making a considerable showing 
of original research, they are admitted into the sisterhood of sci- 
ences. Sociology is a good example of this process of growth to- 
ward the status of a recognized and respectable science. The older 
sciences have, however, gone through similar stages of develop- 
ment. We still recognize a distinction between the exact and the 
non-exact sciences, or between the aristocratic ones which work 
primarily with mathematical and laboratory processes and the 
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newcomers which still work largely or mainly with the logic of 
general observation in the place of laboratories, and are content 
with verbally descriptive formulations of principles. 

But even the so-called exact sciences are not completed sci- 
ences. Rather they are like our stellar universe, with some small 
parts quite well known, but with other vast regions still largely 
unexplored ard certainly not mathematically and quantitatively 
described or measured. Every textbook of physics is divided into 
books or chapzers or some other major divisions, which means for 
the most part that the physicist is still dealing with incompletely 
connected regions of knowledge. For a long time the physicists 
treated light, heat, electricity, and sound as separate spheres of 
investigation. Only recently have they made marked headway to- 
ward reducing these phenomena to the same common denomina- 
tor, and they are now busy working out laws and hypotheses which 
will reach beyond the more concrete and limited generalizations 
within each separate sphere of investigation and give perspective 
to what were formerly distinct groups of phenomena or separate 
spheres in physics. Physical science begins to loom before us as a 
unity, as one science instead of several related sciences. The scien- 
tist is learning to look across the border lands and the dark nebu- 
lous fields in between and to think and view the whole universe of 
his knowledge of phenomena together or as a whole. This he does 
through the statement of ever more generalized principles ‘and 
Jaws, to which he never could have attained without the prelimi- 
nary formulation of the more specialized laws and principles of 
more limited extent.® 

Yet the unity which is coming into physics and chemistry 
through the agency of ever expanding generalization has not yet 
broken down the barriers between the great general sciences, al- 
though it has done something in this direction. Physics and chem- 
istry now have much in common, although they began as wholly 
separate sciences centering around very distinct sets of problems. 

* An excellen: example of this integration of conflicting or apparently indepen- 
dent fields of knowledge and of principles by means of the formulation of more 
general and inclusive principles may be seen in the principle of relativity of Einstein, 


by means of which the conflict between the Newtonian mechanics and the laws of 
electrodynamics was resolved on a higher and more‘inclusive plane of generalization. 
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The intimacy of this relationship or overlapping will undoubtedly 
increase rather than diminish or stand still. Furthermore, physics 
and mathematics have all but merged, and in this merger astron- 
omy, which once enjoyed the distinction of being classed as an inde- 
pendent general science, has been practically swallowed up. The 
isolation of biology and psychology and sociology also is disap- 
pearing. Biology constantly includes more and more of biophysics 
and biochemistry, while psychology is becoming distinctly biolog- 
ical and behavioristic in character. Sociology itself has been de- 
fined as the biology and the psychology of the collective life.” The 
meaning of all this is that the discreteness of the sciences and of 
scientific generalization and laws is disappearing and in its place is 
coming unity of viewpoint and therefore inclusiveness of generali- 
zations on a higher plane. This unity and inclusiveness can come 
only through the ever broadening scope of generalizations. Thus 
scientific law grows to cover an ever widening portion of the uni- 
verse physically and mentally, and even finally to unite these two 
erstwhile separate spheres. At the same time and as a consequence, 
man is able to see his world increasingly as a whole and to control 
it with greater definiteness and more completely for his ends, or at 
least to adjust himself to it where-he cannot dominate it. 

This process of ever widening integration which we see going 
on in the abstract fields of science through the formulation of in- 
creasingly comprehensive formulas and laws we find taking place 
also on the applied side in relation to social progress. The fact 
that we cannot visualize the whole perspective of progress and 
formulate final objectives and look our behavior as a whole into 
perspective with these formulations does not disqualify us for the 
formulation of some tentative norms of progress, and for the ap- 
plication of these norms to concrete circumstances or problems in 
the light of our projected ends. As the sphere of scientific generali- 
zation expands, so does our concept of the nature and conditions of 
progress itself. We can formulate objectives in progress only in so 
far as we can command scientific data and generalizations which 
broaden and intensify our view of the world or universe in which 
progress must be achieved, if it is to be achieved at all. Our con- 


°C. A, Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, chap. i. 
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ceptions of wkat constitutes progress expand with the expansion 
and integration of science, and our power to control our world for 
progressive ends grows with our increasing mastery of science. 
But we are told that there are not and in the nature of things 
never can be any permanent and constant objectives in social prog- 
ress. Such, of course, is the case, but this is quite different from 
saying that there is no progress. It is equally true that there are no ~ 
permanent and constant or final and absclute facts and principles 
and ends in ary science. All scientific laws merely generalize ab- 
stract norms for measurement of specific variations out of the con- 
' crete instances which exist within our view. Not only are the hu- 
man social ane historical facts or events separate individual facts. 
All the facts of nature are likewise individual and distinctive facts. 
That is a necessary correlate and consequence of the fact of a dy- 
namic world; only in a static world could there be repetition or 
uniformity. Laws are not statements of uniformity,” as static- 
minded people have said, but they are man-made static views of 
aggregates of changing and individual phenomena. And the laws 
retain their form as long as they constitute usable norms which 
serve as bases of correlation of variant events and phenomena as 
they must change in form and content when the phenomena which 
world through understanding it or in manipulating it. They 
change, first by evolving or in being formulated, and ultimately . 
they must change in form and content when.the phenomena which 
they generalize have changed. Those that are most general, that 
relate to complex and fluid phenomena,,such as the social, must 
change more rapidly. Those which have to do with the slowly 
evolving physical world will change as only the physical world or 
universe itself changes, which is very slowly. Consequently, these 
Jaws appear to be fixed and unchanging, absolute, because the con- 
ditions basic to many of them outlast the history of man himself." 
But who can doubt that there have been many changes in the cli- 
mate of the earth and that if there had been minds to formulate 


2 C. A. Ellwcod, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 73-80, appears to 
think otherwise, as do many other writers. 


* But the conflict of laws Iha produced Einstein’s prihciple of relativity as 


a means of correlation shows clearly that the truth of any law, even in physics, is 
only relative to the time and conditions for which it is formulated. 
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laws of climate in past geologic ages these climatic laws also would 
have changed or have merged in more inclusive principles which 
arise as the result of the broader perspective attained by students 
of geologic time? Laws of population, of production, and of the 
_ market also must undergo modification with changes in the rela- 

tionship of man to climate and soil, and as changes in the density 

_of population and in fauna and flora are brought about by changes 
in climate, the production of inventions, and the like. If we are 
able to merge these changing laws into ever more general and inclu- 
sive, and therefore less immediately variable, principles or formu- 
las, this fact but illustrates the method of the growth of science and 
makes clear one of the methods of change. 

The statements of the objectives and of the criteria of social 
progress are subject to the same principles of modification and 
development as the principles of science in general. There is a 
constant growth in the content of the theory of social progress. 
Objectives are becoming increasingly more ultimate and general, 
on the one hand, and also more specific and definite, on the other. 
The criteria of progress are being stated and defined just as fast as 
scientific investigation and generalization give us the data with 
which to formulate such criteria and objectives. Old criteria 
change, are modified by the utilization of new knowledge, on the 
one hand, and by the development of new adjustments to changing 
conditions of existence, on the other. Some of the conditions of 
existence change slowly and some rapidly, just as the phenomena 
which are generalized into the perspective of scientific laws change 
slowly or rapidly according to the types of phenomena which they 
are. Some criteria we discard altogether. Our objectives we revise 
constantly, but on the whole we approach to a better understand- 
ing of the criteria and objectives which will function over an in- 
creasingly longer period of time and for ever larger numbers of 
people. Out of this flux and modification there grows an increas- 
ing unity of understanding and purpose, which itself must undergo 
change, revision, integration, like the sciences upon which it is 
dependent. Through this science-content we also learn the limita- 
tions to progress, as well as how to formulate its objectives and to 
control its realization. We may even learn that progress is not 
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limitless, and we may be forced to face the fact that ultimately 
regression may take the place of progress in spite of all the science 
we are now bringing to bear or can utilize in the statement of ends 
and criteria and for the control or the realization of progress.” 
But whatever may be our ultimate fate, because the cosmos must 
dominate our world and ourselves, we can know it beforehand, pre- 
vision it, only through the aid of science; and hasten the good and 
retard the evil only through this same instrumentality. 

It is not correct to say that there can be no general concept of . 
progress, but only specific concepts of progress within limited fields. 
It is true that we must begin to formulate the laws of progress and 
to achieve their fulfilment in the realization of progress in the lim- 
ited fields, such as medicine, agriculture, industry, engineering, 
which we have already learned to grasp conceptually. But a gen- 
eral concept of progress must inevitably grow out of these more 
limited concepts as scientific geheralization expands and integrates 
our world in our understanding. In fact, an integrated and gen- 
eralized concept of progress becomes a necessity in the modern 
complex world. It is the passion and the need of the age to see 
things whole, in the largest perspective of which we are capable. 
Science has, in a measure, brought the whole world into our view, 
and the perception of its conflicts and wastes have become unbear- 
able. We must achieve harmony in some way. The religion of 
theology once gave us a sort of harmony and unity within the 
group and in a relatively simple world,” but on the whole it was an 
unprogressive harmony and it never became world wide. Now, sci- 
ence embraces all men, both in perspective and in control, and the 
demand is that this wide reach of science shall be made effective in 
the production of a functioning social unity and in the projection 
of intelligent common ends. Sociology is in large measure a re- 
sponse to this demand for effective and functional unity in the 
world under the guidance of science. 

And it is within the province of sociology as the science of 
organized human relationships to formulate the objectives and to 

™ See author’s article entitled “The Conditions of Social Progress,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1922. 

* See author’s “Religion and Theology,” The Monist, Jan., 1922. 
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state the criteria of social progress, although it is the function of 
the social worker and of the reformer rather than of the sociologist 
to apply these general principles of ends and values to the actual 
achievement of that progress. Gradually, through this elucidation 
_ of objectives and criteria of progress by sociology, we are able to 
see—to look into perspective, as it were, and to formulate in the 
generalized form of laws or principles—more definite, more inclu- 
sive, and more permanent social values, making for an under- 
standing of social progress. But a general law of progress, at the 
same time definite and comprehensive, is not yet within our powers. 
Its achievement must come at the end of the process of scientific 
generalizing about society, not at its beginning. If there are those 
who maintain that sociology should not compromise her name—al- 
ready somewhat besmirched, because she has sat wantonly in 
every science’s doorway—by concerning herself with this new-ar- 
rival in human interest, which has not yet found its bearings, I can 
only say that if this rule had always been followed there would now 
be no sociology, nor, indeed, any of the family of the sciences, for 
each of them has grown out of the most primitive and undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm of germinal thought and speculation and has 
achieved solidity and respectability only by ignoring the sneers of 
the high priests of the absolutes. No one who seeks a scientific 
concept of progress need be discouraged if he is familiar with the 
history of scientific method. 
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ABSTRACT 


Anti-evoluticnary trend of modern ethnology: Modern research reveals the 
course of culture żo be complex and varied rather than uniform; gradual at times 
but cataclysmic and revolutionary at others; progressive here and there, but only 
too often retrogressive and most of the time indifferent. Graebner and his school: 
Cultural contact to him is the problem of ethnology. In estimating cultural similari- 
ties he uses the quantitative and qualitative criteria which, he believes, apply no 
matter what the distance between the two cultural areas. Thus he comes to build up . 
his hypothetical culture areas and cultural waves. Graebner was taken to task by 
critics for overestimating our ability to discern and evaluate cultural similarities, for 
his “mechanical” view of culture, and “for his disregard of geographico-historical 
probabilities. W. H. R. Rivers’ contribution: Rivers’ position is superior to Graeb- 
ner’s in so far as he gives due weight to psychological factors, but he also is subject 
to the criticism of using the theory of diffusion as a dogmatic postulate, not a heu- 
ristic tool. “The Archaic Civilization” of G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry: In the 
hands of Elliot Smith and Perry the theory of diffusion becomes a reductio ad 
absurdum of the “historical” approach. American School of Historical Ethnology: 
Criticisms by Boas and his disciples of the theory of social evolution. Critical use 
of diffusion in restricted areas. Revision of the environmentalist theory. The theory 
of convergence. The concepts of culture areas, marginal areas, and culture centers. 





THE ANTI-EVOLUTIONARY TREND OF MODERN ETHNOLOGY 


All modern ethnology, with disappearingly few exceptions, 
builds upon the ruins of the classical evolutionary doctrine. Its 
tenets have been shattered to splinters. No anthropologist today 
believes in an orderly and fixed procession of cultural development. 
Not alone culture as a unit but each of its constituent elements, 
such as social organization, art, religion, is now known to change i in 
ways that are diverse and onol 

Equally obsolete is the concept of gradual transformation 
(“by imperceptible gradations,” as the evolutionist loved to put 
it). Not that slow changes have been proved to be non-existent, 
but experience with historic and prehistoric communities has shown 
that sudden mutations, cataclysmic and revolutionary, are wont to 


* This essay & based on a paper read before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, Toronto, 1924. 
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cut into the more orderly chain of historic events. Such mutations 
are inventions, religious revivals, happy thoughts, features bor- 
rowed from outside, and the like. 

But of the tenets of evolutionism the one that has failed most 
grievously of its purpose—namely, to enhance and synthesize our 
thinking about the history of culture—is the tenet of progressiv- 
ism, the idea that cultural change is always in the direction of im- 
provement. Not only that retrogression and stagnation claim their 
share, nor that the concept of progress is irrevocably wedded to. 
those of value and standard, which imply subjectivism, but that 
cultural changes constantly take place which by no effort of 
thought could be classified as either progressive or retrogressive. 

In brief, then, the anthropologist does not believe that cultural 
development is necessarily either uniform or gradual or progres- 
sive, although any change or set of changes may possess any or all 
of these characteristics. 

Nor does agreement end here. For no anthropologist believes 
that any large part of culture is invented, that is, represents the 
culmination of a process of rational thought.? The rôle of emo- 
tional and unconscious factors may not be wholly understood, but 
all accede that most of what we call culture comes from this source. 

Again, the evolutionary habit of explaining culture in terms of 
the individual is no longer in favor today. We know that the group 
co-operates, constantly and actively, that such cultural products as 
religion, art, and especially language, can never be interpreted 
without according a due share to social interstimulation and 
response. 

Not the least significant of our agreements, finally, lies in the 
universal recognition of the ubiquitous character and cultural im- 
portance of diffusion. We have no use for the evolutionist’s con- 
tempt for the processes of cultural borrowing. The epithets of 
“intrusive factors,” “disturbing changes,” “insignificant irregulari- 
ties,” fall upon deaf ears. The anthropologist is no snob. His ex- 
perience has taught him that the phenomena of intertribal contact 
are among the most powerful dynamic factors in the life of culture. 


“Inventions in the narrower sense, that is, mechanical inventions, must of 
course be excepted, although even here accidental discovery plays a far larger part 
than is usually acceded. 
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So far, then, anthropologists stand united, and no differences 
of approach, method, and interpretation should mar the recogni- 
tion of this fundamental theoretical accord. 

But there are also important differences. 


F. GRAEBNER AND HIS SCHOOL 


The anti-evolutionary thought of the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries may be discussed under 
four headings: (1) Graebner and his school; (2) Rivers; (3) 
Elliot Smith and Perry; and (4) the American historical school. 

First, ther, Graebner. The theoretical creed of the Cologne 
student, shared by such scientists as Foy, Ankermann, Father 
Schmidt, and others,® consists briefly in the following: the evolu- 
tionary position must be rejected ¿n .toto, including not only the 
tenets referred to in the preceding but also the comparative method 
and the postulate of the physic unity of mankind as an explanatory 
principle for cultural similarities. Man’s power of invention is lim- 
ited. Therefore, the interpretation of cultural similarities through 
independent invention can only be made after all attempts of inter- 
pretation through historic contact or common historic origin have 
failed. Thus the task of ethnology becomes the reconstruction of 
the historic contacts of peoples and cultures. . 

The problem of similarities in cultural traits is solved by 
Graebner by the introduction of two criteria, a qualitative and a 
quantitative one. For example, in comparing two pots from dif- 
ferent regions the similarity in features of form would represent 
the qualitative criterion, the total number of such similarities the 
quantitative one. Or, in another domain: the similarities in re- 
ligion, ceremonialism, art, between the Northwest Coast of Amer- 
ica and Northern Melanesia would exemplify the qualitative crite- 

* Cf. F. Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie, “Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten 
in Ozeanien,” Zfr. fiir Ethnologie, XXXVO (1905), 28-54, “Die Melanesische 
Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” Anthropos, IV (1909), 726-80, 998-1032; F. 
Graebner und W. Foy, “Begriff, Aufgaben und Geschichte der Völkerkunde,” Führer 
durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum der Stadt Céln, 1910; B. Ankermann, “Kul- 
turkreise und Ku‘turschichten in Afrika,” Zft. fiir Ethnologie, XXXVII (1905), 
54-91; different authors in Korrespondenzblati der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir 


Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1911; and P. W. Schmidt, “Kultur- 
kreise und Kulturschichten in Südamerika,” Zft. fiir Ethnologie, XL (1913), 1014- 
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tion; the total number of aspects of culture in which such similari- 
ties are found, the quantitative one. 

If the similarities are impressive (note this item!), ione 
contact or common origin must be looked for. The probability or 
evidence of actual contact need not enter here for geographical dis- 
tance is a relative matter. Nothing but a sort of timidity, a “fear of 
Space and Time,” prevents some students from applying to cultural 
similarities thousands of miles apart the same criteria they would 
_ not hesitate to use when the geographical distance between the cul- 
tural features involved is but slight. 

_ By operating with these postulates, Graebner builds up wide- 
reaching cultural districts consisting of coexisting or, to use Tylor’s 
phrase, adhesive features. These are then projected into the past 
in the form of hypothetical culture complexes. Starting his culture- 
building in the region of the South Seas and: Australia, Graebner 
sweeps on to Africa and thence to South and North America, thus 
encircling the globe. 

Apart from differences as to details of fact, Graebner’s posi- 
tion was attacked at several points.‘ The basic errors of his theo- 
retical system are, perhaps, these: 
| 1. Graebner underestimates the difficulty of perceiving and 

evaluating cultural similarities. Even in the domain of material 
culture it is not always easy to say just how similar two objects are 
or how significant the similarity; as to spiritual and social matters, 
who is there who would pass final judgment on the degree of com- 
parability of two features in religion, social organization, or art? 
All those who have had experience in these matters know the dif- 
ficulties confronting the unbiased student of cultural analogies. 

2. If our judgment of cultural similarities is far from unerring, 
then geographical factors can no longer be disregarded; to do this 
would mean turning one’s back upon historic probability. It is on 
this score that the “Culture-Historical School” of Graebner may 
well be designated as unhistorical. 

t Cf. F. Boas’ review of Graebner’s book in Science (1911), pp. 804-10; also 
R. H. Lowie, “The Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Journal of American 


Folklore, XXV (1912), 24-42, and A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited 
Possibilities, etc.,” ibid., XX VI (1913), 250-00. 
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3. Graebner also errs in treating separate cultural features in 
mechanical fashion with little concern about their mutual influ- 
ences and their psychological mutations in time, and in assuming 
that the adhesions between the features of a culture are fixed and 
immutable; taat they, for example, travel together. As against 
this it has been pointed out that it is the very interpenetration of 
cultural featuzes which gives them their status and significance in 
a civilization, and again that separate features show a striking 
degree of independence during cultural contacts, for example, that 
they travel urder different conditions and at different rates. l 

4. For the reasons indicated, Graebner’s distributional schemes 
are often highly questionable while his hypothetical culture com- 
plexes lack historic reality—they seem to hang suspended in a void. 


THE WORK OF W. H. R. RIVERS 


After Greebner, Rivers.’ The ideological history of the late 
W. H.R. Rivers, the mighty pulse of whose.activity seems to have 
outlived his untimely death, presents aspects of considerable inter- 
est to the stucent of the history of thought. A moderate evolution- 
ist at first, he directed his energies toward the elaboration of a - 
more objective and exact method of ethnological inquiry. This he 
achieved with signal success when he used the so-called genealog- 
ical method in the study of kinship systems, social organization, 
and ceremonialism. The shift in his theoretical position came dur- 
ing his studies of terms-of relationship and social systems in the 
Melanesian Archipelago. Impressed by the obviously complex and 
composite character of these island cultures, Rivers reflected upon 
the rôle of culture contact and mixture in social evolution. He 
still believed in evolution, but in a highly expurgated and revised 
version; also. he came to think of the historic process as much 
more complex than he had formerly conceived it to be; and, finally, 
he began to look upon the phenomena of intertribal contact as. the 
dynamic element in this process. 

5See Rivers’ contributions to The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, Vols. V-VI, The Todas; “The Disappearance of Useful Arts,” West- 
ermarck Anniversary Volume, 1912; “The Contact of Peoples,” Essays and Studies 


Presented to William Ridgeway, 1913; Kinship and Social Organization; The His- 
tory of Melanesicn Society; Medicine, Magic and Religion; and Social Organization. 
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Rivers’ view of culture never descended to the mechanical level 
of Graebner. On the contrary, he was ever alert in observing the 
significance of the psychological interplay of cultural features; he 
- studied the effect of routes of travel upon wandering culture traits; 
he insisted on the complexity and variety of situations which arise 
` when culture meets cuture. In particular, he pointed out that in 
the course of historic contact of two or more cultures, new features 
will make their appearance which were not formerly represented in 
any of the cultures. | 

His Melanesian experiences led Rivers to formulate two addi- 
tional principles which were to prove of great significance in his 
later work: (1) cultural features, even highly useful ones, may be 
forgotten—‘‘the disappearance of useful arts”; (2) even a small 
number of immigrants may usher in important changes, provided 
their culture impresses the native population as sufficiently “great 
and wonderful.” In illustration, just one example. Rivers was 
struck by the multiplicity of forms of burial in Australia—inhuma- 
tion in the extended and contracted positions; preservation on plat- 
forms, trees, and in caverns; a simple kind of embalming; and cre- 
mation. He argued that in a cultural district otherwise so homo- 
geneous such variety in one feature could not be explained except 
by the intrusion of foreign elements. Thus he came to believe that 
Australia had been subjected to periodic invasions by peoples with 
higher cultures. After each migration there followed a deep cul- 
tural transformation, including the introduction of a new method 
of burial. In the course of time, the other features were forgotten 
but the new type of burial remained. In this way, after several mi- 
grations, the present condition came about. Incidentally, owing to 
the small number of immigrants involved in each oe they 
left no trace in the physical type of Australians. 

Operating with these principles, Rivers then tackled the for- 
midable task of reconstructing the history of Melanesian society. 
The second volume of his work. has no equal in the entire domain 
of theoretical ethnology in boldness, ingenuity, and the dialectic 
rigor of its speculations. 
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But the weakness of Rivers’ method also stands glaringly re- 
vealed.® It is one thing to note the possibility of the loss of useful 
arts and of profound effects achieved by a few immigrant indi- 
viduals, another to make use of these theses as principles of inter- 
pretation in the absence of local and historic evidence. Especially 
does this apply to the thesis of loss of culture or degeneration, for. 
if the absence of a trait makes as good a case as its presence, then 
obviously anything can be proved. In this instance the difference 
between theoretical possibility and methodological procedure ap- 
pears in bold relief. Another weakness lies in the disregard of 
comparative material as a check on the interpretation of local fea- 
tures. Thus Rivers explains the secrecy, multiplicity, and graded 
_ character of the religious societies of Mota Island as the result of 
culture mixture. But a glance at the religious associations of other 
areas, those of West Africa, for example, or of North America, will 
show that here also secrecy, gradation, and multiplicity are pres- 
ent, while conditions preclude the possibility of interpretation 
through culture mixture. Now, if these things can happen here 
without the stimulation of culture contact, then in Melanesia also 
Rivers’ interpretation is hazardous, notwithstanding its theoretical 
plausibility and its historical possibility in this region, unless in- 
deed specific proof can be adduced. : 

Another and final criticism of Rivers’ procedure refers to the 
multiplication of hypotheses. Here the theory of probability 
sounds a warning. The probability that a hypothetical structure 
will tally with historic reality decreases at a tremendous rate with 
the complexity of the structure. On this score Rivers’ brilliant 
attempt at historic reconstruction must be classed as so improbable 
as to be impossible. 

During the last decade of his life Rivers was induced to shift 
his position once more, this time in the direction of extreme diffu- 
sionism. I refer, of course, to his at first hesitant then enthusiastic 
indorsement of the ethno-mythological epic of Elliot Smith and 
Perry. To these we must now turn. ' | 


°" See the writer’s review in Science, XLIV (1916), 824-28; Cf. also Early Civi- 
lization, pp. 313-16. 
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THE “ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION” OF G. ELLIOT SMITH AND W. J. PERRY’ 


- Elliot Smith’s preoccupation with things Egyptian began in his 
capacity of anatomist: he was studying ancient Egyptian skulls. 
While thus engaged he became interested in the Egyptian methods 
of preservation of the dead, in embalming and mummification. 
Here, we might say, the story begins. For now alluring vistas were 
opened up toward Egyptian arts, ideas of souls and the other 
world, the erection of stone monuments, the relation of religio- 
astronomical ideas to the Nile, sun-worship, agriculture, irrigation, 
boat-building, work in gold, and shells—shells as life-givers—all 
growing naturally out of the conditions of Egyptian life and en- 
_ vironment. A glance beyond Egypt revealed the fact that mega- 
lithic monuments occurred also along the Mediterranean and north 
as far as Scotland and east along the southern border of Asia, and 
beyond on some Polynesian Islands as far as Easter Island, and 
still farther on, in Peru and in Mexico. 

There was no resisting the suggestion that all these monuments 
of stone—which, moreover, often strikingly contrasted with the 
material cultures of the natives among whom they were found— 
were made by the same people, the ancient mariners, the Children 
of the Sun, who, as we learn from Perry, arose during the Fifth 
Dynasty in Heliopolis, one of the territorial divisions of Lower 
Egypt. The race of the Children of the Sun spread over the earth 
in search of gold, precious stones, and shells—shells as life-givers. 
They brought with them the archaic civilization which, in addition 
to the cultural features just enumerated, comprised a form of so- 
ciety known as the dual organization and brought with it. the 
emergence of social classes and war. Thus civilization as we know 
it, arts and crafts, science, religion, politics, and the rest, arose only 
once, conceived by the wise men of the East, even as Athena, the 

"Cf. G. Elliot Smith, The Migration of Early Culture, Manchester University 
Press, 1915, On the Significance of the Geographical Distribution of the Practice of 
Mummification, Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (February, 1915), 
“The Influence of Ancient Civilization in the East and in America,” Bulletin John 
Rylands Library (January-March, 1916), Tke Evolution of the Dragon; W. J. 


Perry, The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, The Children of the Sun, The Origin 
of Magic and Religion, and The Growth of Civilisation. 
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goddess, once arose out of the head of Zeus, beautiful and in full 
armor. : 

Now, Elliot Smith tells us that Perry’s researches are “con- 
verting ethno_ogy into a real science,” and Perry himself notes 
that 
the study of human society has been vitiated in the past by the application of 
unrestrained speculation to matters that were often capable of easy verifica- 
tion; and this uncritical habit has worked infinite damage to thought, leading 


to the practice cf inventing explanaticns of facts instead of inquiring strictly 
into the real meening of these facts. 


As a palliative Perry suggests 


the application of the historical method of inquiry. Once events are ranged 
in their historicel sequence, the facts soon begin to tell their own story and 
speculation can be laid on one side as unnecessary.’ 

This from two scientists whose theory, if epic in its sweep, 1s 
certainly made of the stuff thatmyths are made of! 

It may well be imagined that a speculative structure such as 
this does not come into being without numerous assumptions. But 
let us pass these by excepting only one, the assumption, namely, 
that the inteligence and circumstances necessary for the birth of 
civilization existed only in ancient Egypt, whereas a large part of 
the rest of mankind must apparently have consisted of poor im- 
beciles who could do nothing better with the divine gifts brought to 
them by the Children of the Sun than to drag them down to degen- 
eration.’ 

We are now prepared to deal with the school of historical 
ethnology as it has developed in America. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL ETHNOLOGY 


Contrary to what is often assumed, American ethnology can 
boast of an evolutionary period of its own. I do not only have in 


* The Evolution of the Dragon, Preface, p. xiii. 

” The Origin of Magic and Religion, pp. 2-3. 

® The Elliot Smith-Perry theory brings to mind the story of the special crea- 
tion of man, only that here not man is created but civilization. The myth of the 
“archaic civilizat.on” shares with that other great myth the grandeur of simplicity, 
even though it may limp on the side of truth. Cf. the writer’s “Diffusion vs. Inde- 


pendent Origin,” Science, XLIV, 531-33, and review of Perry's “Origin of Magic and 
Religion,” The Nation, 1924. 
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mind the writings of Lewis H. Morgan, one of the pillars of classi- 
cal evolutionism, but also those of Brinton in mythology, of Powell 
in social organization, of Cushing and Mason in technology, of 
McGee in the history of ideas, and—-somewhat anachronistically— 
of MacCurdy in art. 

Not until the advent of Franz Boas did Clio visit our shores. 
The historical school is rooted in this man, a Child of the Sun in- 
deed, but not from Heliopolis. A striking illustration, incidentally, 
of the diffusion of culture and of Rivers’ principle of the small 
number of immigrants, in this case of one.” 

As far back as 1896** Boas attacked the comparative method 
as practiced by the early evolutionists. He pointed out the diffi- 
culty of estimating the extent and significance of cultural similari- 
ties, the danger of dealing with large numbers of imperfectly 
circumscribed facts in the expectation that the errors will cancel 
out, the necessity of envisaging cultural features in their realistic 
historical settings, if their full bearing was to be understood. 

The evolutionary théory of social organization was taken to 
task by Swanton, then by Lowie,** and the writer," who com- . 
bated the assumption of a primitive promiscuity, the early univer- 
sality of group marriage, and particularly the assumption that 
clans were once universal and that they were everywhere and 
always superseded by gentes. Incidentally, they reached the con- 
clusion that the family was to ‘be regarded as a universal as well as 
the earliest form of social grouping, a thesis amply supported by 
later research and now generally accepted.*® 


u Tn fact, as one beholds some of the mcst recent contributions of American 
anthropologists, he wonders whether Rivers’ second principle is not equally well 
exemplified, the principle of the disappearance of useful arts, in this case of that of 
critical thought. 

*“The Limitations of the Comparative Method in Anthropology,” Science, 
N.S., IV, go1-8. Cf. also the same author’s remarks in “The Mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians,” Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. I, Part IT. 

The Social Organization of American Tribes,” American ike ai ESE 
(1905), pp. 663-73. 

“ “Social Organization,” American Journal 1 of Sociology, 1914. 

3 The Social Organization of the Indians of North America,” Journal of Amer- 
ican Folklore, XXVII, 411-36. 

18 See especially Lowie, “Family and Sib,” American Anthropologist (1919), pp. 
28-40; and Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, pp. 237 ff. 
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Lowie” dealt critically with the concept of property, showing 
that the idea cf individual ownership was as old as that of com- 
- munal ownership. Much earlier Holmes** had emphasized the im- 
portance of material and technique in the evolution of art, in par- 
ticular pointing out how the effects of one technique, that of bas- 
ketry weaving, were observable in pottery decoration. Boas went 
much farther, and in his study of Alaskan needle cases? demon- 
strated that the succession of realistic-geometrical in art was often 
reversed and taat the interplay of technical as well as artistic fac- 
tors was muca more complex than had been assumed by the 
evolutionist. The study of Plains art” resulted in a striking dem- 
onstration of the priority of geometrical designs in certain cases. 
It could be shown here that the geometrical unit patterns of bead 
work agreed in their major features over a wide district, whereas 
the interpretations of the patterns, among them realistic ones, dif-’ 
fered from tribe to tribe. The latter were obviously secondary and 
of more recent origin. 

In a highly elaborate discussion of Northwest Coast art" Boas 
succeeded in unraveling the intricacies of the method of dissection 
and composition of designs used by these people. This method 
could be shown to be unique. This led to a theory of style” the 
essence of which is that the artist, no matter how primitive, never 
creates out of a free psyche, as it were, but is always limited if not 
wholly controlled by the prevailing tribal pattern. 

The concept of pattern was further elaborated by Lowie in his 
studies of the Crow and Village Indians,” by the writer in a specu- 

* Primitive Society, pp. 205-57. 

*% “Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in Ceramic Art,” Fourth 
Report, Bureau o American Ethnology. 

* «The Decorative Designs of Alasken Needleceses,” Proceedings, U.S. National 
Museum, Vol. XXXIV (1908). 

* See, for example, Wissler, The American Indian, pp. 95 ff. 

*“The Deccrative Art of the Indians of the North-Pacific Coast,” American 
Museum of Natu-al History, Bulletin, XI (1897), 123-76. 

2 Boas, “Representative Art of Primitive People,” Holmes Anniversary Volume 
. (1916), pp. 18-23. 


E Some Problems in the Ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 60-71. 
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lative reconstruction of the origin of a totemic complex, and by 
Wissler in his studies of Plains designs,” of shirt styles in the same 
area,” of the acquisition of medicine bundles by transfer among 
. the Blackfoot,” and of more complicated culture complexes, such 
as that of maize cultivation,” which was taken over bodily by the 
New England farmers. | : 

In the domain of mythology Ehrenreich’s theory that myths 
were to be interpreted as attempted explanations of natural, espe- 
cially of celestial, phenomena was attacked by Lowie,” who could 
show that the supposed “explanations” were as often as not simply 
tagged on to a story of entirely different origin. 

The phenomena of diffusion were elucidated in a series of care- 
ful researches. To mention a few among many: Lowie’s study of 
Plains age societies,*° probably the most careful single investiga- 
tion of diffusion within a limited area and referring to a strictly | 
circumscribed culture complex; Wissler’s Plains studies, especially 
his comparative analysis of Blackfoot culture," a veritable tour de 
force of analytical reasoning in which the author makes out a good 
case for the assertion that the Blackfoot have originated nothing in 
the culture which now is theirs, but must be regarded as carriers 
and propagators of cultural features originated by others; Radin’s 
essay on the Peyote cult’? in which he disentangles native and 
Christian elements in the ceremonial complex of the Peyote. In 


* ©The Origin of Totemism,” ibid., pp. 603-5. 


* “Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians,” Bulletin, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Vol. XVIII, Part ITE (1904). 


æ “Costumes of the Plains Indians,” Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. XVII, Part II (r915). 


“Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians,” ibid., Vol. VII, Part H 
(1912). ' 

3 «Aboriginal Maize Culture as a Typical Culture Complex,” American Journal 
oj Sociology, Vol. XXI (1916). 

*“The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,” Journal of American 
Folklore, XXI (1908), 97~148. 


= Plains Indian Age Societies,” Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. XI, Part XIII (1916). 


* «Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians,” ibid., Vol. V, Part I (1910). 


a “A Sketch of the Peyote Cult of the Winnebago,” Journal of Religious Phi- 
losophy, Vol. VIT (x914), reprint. 
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this connection the writer pointed out that the processes of dif- 
fusion were not so different on the psychological side from those of 
cultural growth “from within” as might be supposed, that the prin- 
cipal difference lay in the relation of the new features to the old and 
that, therefore, the more similar two cultures in contact, the more 
nearly will the processes of diffusion between them partake of the 
nature of cultural growth from within.* 

The problem of the relation of culture to physical environment 
also received its share of attention in America. The contributions 
to this topic by Lowie," Wissler,*® Sapir,** and the writer’ all ` 
point in the same direction. It must be admitted that environment 
has its share in contributing the “brick and mortar” of culture: the 
materials of technology, the subjects for religion, the characters of 
myths, as well as certain factors which limit or enhance the growth 
and spread of social and political systems. But much of the con- 
tent of culture and ail of its formal elements must, by and large, 
be declared immune from environmental influences. This would 
comprise the shapes and techniques of material objects, the ritual- 
istic content and spiritual aspect of religion, the plots and magic of 
myths, the principles underlying social and political structure. To 
the extent, then, to which culture is form—and it is that before 
anything else—it will brook no environmental determinism. Wiss- 
ler’s particula> contribution in this field consists in the thought 
that environment, while powerless to create culture, is yet capable 
of holding it to certain forms which develop as one of several pos- 
sible ways of solving the problem of environmental adjustment. 
For obvious reasons material cultute is especially prone to be thus 
held in check by environment, and material culture holds the rest. 

=“The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture,” 
Journal of American Folklore, XXVI (1913), 286-87. 

* Culture anc Ethnology, chap. ii. 


= “Aboriginal Maize Culture, etc.” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXI 
(1916). See also <he same author’s “The Psychological Aspects of the Culture-En- 
vironment Relation,” American Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 217-25, and Man and 
Culture, chapter xv. 


= “Language and Environment,” American Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 226-42. 


«Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol.. XXI 
(1916). 
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l Another concept, more closely related to the issues raised by 

evolutionists, is that of convergence. First made popular among 
German ethnologists by Ehrenreich," the concept of convergence 
was introduced to American ethnologists by Boas,” Lowie, and 
the writer.“ It was pointed out by these students that cultural 
similarities which cannot be explained by diffusion may yet have 
come about without passing through stages of parallel develop- 
ment. Whether owing to the operation of the principle of limited 
possibilities in cultural growth or for other reasons, cultural 
features at first dissimilar may in time develop striking resem- 
blances.* 

Another series of studies was devoted to the analysis of specific 
historico-psychological complexes. Of these, three may be men- 
tioned: Radin’s study of the Midewiwin, Mrs. Benedict’s discus- 
sion of the guardian-spirit idea and associated concepts and 
practices among the North American Indians,“ and the writer’s 
analysis of totemism. What these researches purport to show is 
the coming together of cultural features of diverse historical pro- 
venience, which subsequently become psychologically assimilated 
into a well-knit and apparently integral cultural complex. 

The way was paved for these and other similar studies by in- 


“Zur Frage der Beurteilung and Bewertung ethnographischer Analogien,” 
Korrespondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte (1903), pp. 176-80. 

* Science (1911), pp. 804—10. 

“On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, XXV (1912), 24-42. 

“<The Principle of Limited Possibilities, etc.” ibid., Vol. XXVI (1013). ‘Cf. 
also the writers “Totemism, an Analytical Study,” zbid., Vol. XXIII (1910), in 
which the concept of convergence is implied even though not discussed. 

“Tf a personal opinion may be ventured at this place, I want to suggest that 
` the concept of convergence—so far but little understood or used—is fated to save the 
tenet of the independent development of cultural similarities, a tenet which was 
doomed had it continued to lean upon the concept of parallelism. 

“The Ritual and Significance of the Winnebago Medicine Dance,” Journal of 
American Folklore, XXIV (1911), 149-208. 

“The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America,” American Anthro- 
pological Association, Memoir 20. 

s «Totemism, an Analyn Study,” Journal of American Folklore, KXT 

(1910), 178-203. ` ‘ . 
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tensive surveys of restricted geographico-historical districts and = 
the application of certain methodological procedures. , 

The Northwest Coast is a case in point. In this area the early 
investigations əf Russian travelers and missionaries and such 
works as Krause’s The Tlingit (in German) were superseded by 
the studies of Swan, Dawson, and Niblack; these were followed by 
Boas’ early researches under the auspices of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; then came the Jesup Expedition 
with Boas, Farrand, Smith, Swanton, George Hunt, and Teit, and, 
on the Asiatic side, Bogoras, Jochelson, and Sternberg.“ Recent 
years brought further monographs by Boas on the Tsimshian“ and 
Kwakiutl,** while Sapir’s work on the Nootka and Barbeau’s on 
the Tsimshian should not be long in the coming. Nor is the end in 
sight, for already a crop of young investigators are following in the 
footsteps of their elders. 

This is as it should be, for thé work is not done. Much remains 
to be learned about the Bella Coola, for example, and the Tlingit. 
But it will be ecceded that few if any significant facts will remain 
unobserved after such repeated invasions by ethnological experts. 

As to methods, the following may be noted: the linguistic, sta- 
tistical, genealogical, the census, and what may be called the meth- 
od of individual variation. By the linguistic method I do not here 
mean the study of Indian languages on the basis of texts and gram- 
mars built up with the help of texts and informants, although the 
work of American linguists such as Boas, Sapir, Goddard, Swan- 
ton, Kroeber, and Radin brought results of vast significance not 
for comparative philology alone but also for psychology and, per- 
haps, for philosophy. What I do mean is the utilization of the 
- linguistic approach as a tool in ethnological research. Examples of 
this are Boas’ study of Tsimshian social organization* (based on 
the texts), Radin’s of Winnebage ceremonialism," Sapir’s analysis 

“See Publication of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 


“'“Comparat:ve Study of Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1909-10. 


* «Ethnology of the Kwakiutl,” ibid., 1913-14. 
® Thirty-first Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


«The Winnebago Tribe,” Thirty-seventh Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1915-16. ' 
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of the Nootka topati concept, and Theresa Mayer’s investigation 
- of Northwest relationship terms (soon to be published). The lin- 
guistic approach also makes possible the application of the method 
of individual variation—in collecting myths, for instance—and the 
recording of information with a pronounced subjective coloring, of 
which the outstanding example is Radin’s “The qutopioelapay of 
a Winnebago Indian.” 

The statistical method was introduced by Boas in the study of 
myths” with striking results, as it thus became possible to recon- 
- struct the place of origin and the path of dispersion of mythological 

_ complexes. 

_ The genealogical method, valuable for its objectivity and as a 
check on the informant, has been widely used by American stu- 
dents, while the census method, consisting as far as possible in a 
house-to-house canvas, has been applied most rigorously by Bar- 
beau in his Tsimshian work, with’results still pending. 

In conclusion I want to refer to the concept of culture areas 
which has exercised the deepest influence on American ethnology. 

` The concept of culture area is neither new nor American in 
origin. Many years ago, Adolph Bastian, one of the founders of 
anthropological science, anticipated it in his geographical prov- 
inces. In Bastian’s view, it was in these geographical districts that 
the elemental ideas (Elementargedanken) of mankind were trans- 
formed into folk-ideas (Volkergedanken) under the influence of 
‘physical environmental factors and external historical conditions. 
But anthropology was young then, and Bastian’s ideas were fated 
to remain somewhat hazy and formal. They proved of little prac- 
tical use in the early growth of the science of man, and in due time 
“were forgotten. | 

When Franz Boas, as curator of anthropology in a museum, 
became interested in the classification and arrangement of speci- 
mens, he gave little thought to Bastian, but was solely concerned 
with the seemingly hopeless task of bringing order out of the chaos 
of primitive technology. He succeeded. For the specimens seemed 

" University of California Publications of American Archaeology and Eth- . 
nology, XVI, 381-473. 
” Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Küste Amerikas, Berlin, 1895. 
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to range themselves into groups which corresponded with geo- 


graphical areas. With so much as a beginning, the new principle . 


of classification made rapid headway. Others picked it up. Other -` | 


aspects of culture, social organization, ceremonialism, art, myth- 
ology, were drawn into the fold. The culture area concept became 
a fact. It is not a simple concept, and a few words of explanation 
will therefore not be amiss. 

First of all, it must be remembered that culture areas are not 


based on the distribution of single cultural features, for these, in ` 
their travels, snow scant attention to area boundaries. Neither’ 


agriculture nor pottery, neither clan organization nor dual divi- 


sions, neither medicinal societies nor totemism, are restricted in - 


their distribution to single cultural areas. Other features again are 


characteristic cf areas without necessarily occurring in all tribes ` 


comprised in zn area; for example, the Camp Circle and Sun 
Dance in the Plains, or adobe architecture in the Southwest, or the 
characteristic art of the Northwest, or the snowhouse of the Eski- 
mo. If, however, instead of taking a single trait or trait complex, 
one enumerates a whole series of traits from different domains of 
culture, then an objective characterization of a culture area be- 
comes possible. Wissler, for example, has attempted this in his 
American Indicn. a 


_But an objective enumeration of traits goes only halfway 


toward a complete characterization of an area. Remains the func- 
tional aspect or the interpenetration of traits. The different aspects 
of culture form associations with one another which differ in con- 
tent and in degree of adhesion in the different areas. Thus, in the 
Northwest, the art is symbolically associated with all but a few of 
the other aspects of culture; in the Plains the art symbolism refers 
either to war exploits, calendric ideas, features of nature, or ab- 
stract notions; whereas among the Iroquois symbolism is either 
political (referring to peace treaties), or abstract, or it is altogether 


absent. The social units—clans or gentes—have in the Northwest. 


numerous ceremonial, artistic, mythological associations; in the 


Plains, ceremonial and political ones; among the Iroquois, political 


and economic snes. And so on, all along the line. 
A beautiful example of this has been given by Wissler in his 
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“The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Cul- 
ture,”** where he points out that the advent of the horse meant 
much more to Plains culture than just the acquisition of one addi- 
tional culture feature, for the horse precipitated the intertribal re- 
lations in the Plains, thus leading to greater uniformity and to 
greater cohesion of different cultural features, in addition to being 
indirectly responsible for the abandonment of agriculture. 

In conjunction with the culture-area concept two subsidiary 
concepts must be noted, marginal areas and culture centers. It was 
observed that tribes lying at the periphery of an area combined 
features of that area with those of a neighboring one. Thus, the 
Athabascan and Salish tribes of the interior of British Columbia 
mingle certain features of the Northwest with a Plateau core, the 
Ute are intermediary between Plains and Southwest, the Winne- 
bago between Woodland and Plains. In one case an entire area, 
the Plateau, was conceived by some as marginal to the Plains, on 
the one hand, and the Northwest, on the other. 

It is important to remember that the concept of marginal area 
must be given an objective, not a psychological connotation. For 
on the psychological side, marginal areas have as much right to cul- 
tural autonomy as the culture areas themselves, whereas objec- 
tively they do, indeed, function as intermediaries, in so far as they 
combine traits of two areas. 

The concept of a culture center is, in a sense, the obverse of 
‘that of marginal area.** Just as the marginal tribes on the periph- 
ery of an area are no longer truly representative of it, so other 
tribes, situated near the center of an area, often combine most or 
even all of its traits. This is the culture center. As one moves 
from the center to the periphery, the tribes become less and less 
fully representative of the culture area. 

While attractive by its logical simplicity, the concept of a cul- 
ture center does not, in this drastic form, tally with reality. It does 
not belong to the level of the culture-area concept but rather to 
that of marginal areas. In other words, it is objective, not psycho- 

= American Anthropologist, N.S., XVI (1914), 1-25. 


™ See Wissler’s Man and Culture: “The Culture Center,” pp. 61 ff. The entire 
Section IV should be read in this connection. 
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logical, thus referring more specifically to the behavior of single 
features or feeture complexes rather than to that of ap integral 
culture. In this narrower sense, however, it is likely to prove fruit- 
ful of results and has already led to an interesting idea of Wissler’s 
referring to the concentric distribution of traits around a common 
center.” The older the traits, the farther they go. This idea was 
reinforced by Nelson’s archaeological analogue” when he could 
show that the oldest traits which therefore travel farthest from the 
center are also the ones that lie deepest in a series of superimposed 
Strata. 

The concept of marginal arec, however, and especially that of 
culture center must be taken with a grain of salt in view of the 
many compliceting factors which never fail to be on hand. 

A questior. which readily suggests itself and has, in fact, been 
often asked is this: Is the culture-area concept applicable to 
America alone? The question ts significant for according to the 
answer the concept itself stands or falls. Clearly, a cultural con- 
cept of such high generality must apply to cultural phenomena 
wherever found, and if it does not apply, then its apparent setvice- 
ability in America must be declared a peculiar delusion of Ameri- 
can ethnologists. There should be no fear, however, of any such 
calamity. Culture areas do exist in at least two other fields besides . 
aboriginal America: one in Negro Africa, the other, the modern 
world. A preliminary survey made by Melville Herskovits” leaves 
no room for doubt that the bewildering complexity of African cul- 
tures will before long be subdued and regimented into geographico- 
historical distzicts of the same general type as the American cul- 
ture areas. As to the modern world, is it not apparent, even to a 
superficial view, that national boundaries define at least one type 
of culture areas? And there are others.” 


5 Ibid., pp. 55-61. 

= «Chronology of the Tano Ruins, New Mexico,” American Anthropologist, 
N.S., XVIII (1916), 159-80. 

"7A Preliminary Consideration of the Culture Areas of Africa,” ibid., XX VI 
(1924), 50-64. 

Tt is interzsting to consider in this connection the series, “These United 
States,” which has been running in The Nation (New York) during the last two 
years. 
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To summarize: The American school of historical ethnology 
must ‘be characterized as critical, historical, and psychological. It 
is critical in so far as it rejects the extremes of speculative evolu- . 
. tionism and diffusionism, while accepting some of the postulates of 
both as heuristic principles. It is historical in so far as it clings 
tenaciously to geographico-historical realities, venturing into his- 
torical reconstructions only at the hand of specific proofs, not of - 
speculative probabilities or plausibilities. Finally, it is psychologi- 
cal in so far as it supplements objective description by psychologi- 
cal evaluation, is ever watchful of the processes of interpenetration 
between cultural features, and conceives of diffusion not as a me- 
chanical transfer, but as a process psychological in essence. Wheth- 
er at their points of departure, or in their routes of travel, or at 
their points of arrival, cultural features are ever subject to the 
molding pressure of psychological factors. 

While there is, of course, such a thing as uncritical psychol- 
ogizing, no interpretation or reconstruction of history can be criti- 
cal unless it is also psychological. If it is not psychological, it must 
also be uncritical. Therein lies the cardinal sin of the mechanical 
diffusionists. 
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' ABSTRACT 
The writer proceeds on the hypothesis that in the group-organic conditioning 


process, a specific ego and socius may be genetically described. He here presents a 
specific “individualism” as a mode and function of a specific religious group-life. The 
decisive element in the situation is the idea of joint liability socializing the idea of 
relationship as wel as its terms under a specific group-law. The conscience resulting 
is the conscience cf the law of a group in terms of the experience therein and social 
to that extent only. 

It was a blessing in disguise for the group that the problem of 
its relation to its element of superpersonality and the question of 
relating it to its organ, the pastor, had come up together and were 
inseparable. An adequate solution of the problem of its own or- 
ganic relationship, its own Amt under its a priori, became at once 
a condition of the existence and self-perpetuation of the group. In 
proportion as this organic relationship would be rationalized and 
socialized, a naw group-organic socius would integrate in each indi- 
vidual member of the commonalty. The writer of these studies will 
thus proceed on the hypothesis that in this group-organic condi- , 
tioning process, a specific ego and socius may here, under unusually 
favorable conditions, be genetically described. A later paper will . 
proceed to show how the intersocial process at large will be affected 
by the presence of a socius so conditioned in his responses by the 
ego of a primary group. In other words, the social process will 
here, in the interest of method, be taken in concentric circles of 
group-relationships, and in each circle in succession (working out- 
ward), an analysis will be made for the effects of the leavening 
with that ancient plasm, the potency of which is here under dis- 
‘cussion. 

The problem of organic relationship had been thrust into the 
fellowship, as we have seen, by the loss of their leader. It was also 
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the form in which it was thrust upon them a second time by the 
pastoral pretensions of Grabau that determined how the issue was 
tobe joined. But without their sad experience at the outset, they 
would have self-confessedly accepted the element of group-coher- 
ence as objectified by Grabau; in other words, they would have 
taken the cue for their American selfhood from an offshoot of the 
Prussian paternalistic Juncker church. It remains to be said that, 
in this case, to judge from the low vitality of that church in Amer- 
ica, a Saxon Genossenschaft and a Prussian paternalistic Herr- 
_schaft—-Siamese twins in Europe in a way—would have died to- 
gether in the free American air. In Europe, the latter, it seems, has 
kept the former in a state of suspended animation with consider- 
able results for the city of man, if not of God. In America, the 
former had a chance when it repudiated the ecclesia repraesenta- 
tiva and thus got rid of its parasitic twin. Historically speaking, 
the former was German, the lattertwas not; and thus we might say 
that, upon coming to America, these Saxons took the opportunity 
to become Germans again. Whatever they became historically, 
group-sociologically speaking, they became something like the ear- 
ly Szedelungsgenossenschaft. With that group-type they might 
now also recover what historically must be considered as its most 
_ valuable social increment: the idea of fundamental law. That they 
would do so and conserve this idea as far as they are concerned is 
by no means due to the free American air alone, for elsewhere, in 
the same air, that concept is growing exceedingly dim. That they © 
did so, and that the idea of fundamental law means something to 
them as citizens, is neither due to their Germanic inheritance nor to 
‘their American environment. It is due, as the present writer be- 
‘lieves, to their group-organic technique of socialization. If this 
technique is here stressed at the expense of the mystic element in 
religion, the writer must plead the inadequacy of his science in the 
presence of the things of the hereafter, as well as the paramount 
interest in a more efficient technique in dealing with the here. In 
other words, the secular aspects, the group-rational side of soul 
salvation, need not prejudice the side which is “spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Spiritually discerned must be undoubtedly the Lutheran 
distinction between grace and decalogue, faith and law, which is 
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made much of in the writings of the Reverend Mr. Walther, and 
never for a moment neglected in the literature of the group. Soci- 
ologically speeking, however, we can only say that, de facto, faith 
becomes effective in obedience to the group a priori as if it were 
law, and that we must proceed with this “as if’; hence with the 
assumption of two kinds of law. The faith of the group as group- 
law will concern us first. 

By its founder, C. F. W. Walther, the group had been organ- 
ically related to a historical creed as its law, with the stewardship 
of that law as its indicated function. A most important aspect of 
that function and of that organic relationship is the principle of 
joint liability involved.’ If the members of the group remained 
part of one another, “perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the sarne judgment,” this was possible only because under 
that principle of joint liability the parts remained related to the 
whole corpus as its organs. Where they do not “speak the same 
thing” and where “there be division among you,” where, in other 
words, American Christianity is not perfectly socialized, it is also 
due to relationships within a larger corpus, as indicated by a his- 
torical Christianity and its creeds. As a mode of its group-life 
therefore, its individualism must be described. 


* For the organic conception of the “Household of Faith” and resentment of 
urban polypragmosyne, see “Synodalberichte”’ of the Missouri Synod, Wisconsin 
(1891), pp. 33 ff.: for the destructive effect of Amtermengerei, see ibid., documented 
from Luther’s writings, also I Pet. 4:15, and Luther’s Glosses, Wisconsin District 
Synod (1891), pp. 33-37; for Hausvateramt, the prototype of all social order, exem- 
plary as the “earlier situation” (very characteristic), see ibid., p. 38; for the political 
government rationalized under Amt, see ibid. (1892); for church and state, see Zè- 
nots District Syned (1901) ; for Amt and calling (Beruf) of the Lutheran church in 
the United States, Erhaltung der Trennung von Kirche und Staat, comparison with 
other denominations, see Michigan District Synod (1924), No. 4; for Amt and call- 
ing, origin, the Ozkos, applied to master-and-servant relationships and industrial re- 
lations, see ibid. (1915), p. 38, also Westliche Syn. (1900), p. 44; for the theological 
theory of Lutheran Amésrecht, see R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht (1892). According to 
Sohm, “die Kirche hat keine rechtliche Z2wangsgewalt, auch nicht für Kirchensucht 
und darum keine äussere Strafgewalt” ; but see Hiibener for the legal nature of the 
corporation law of the Missourians, Lekre und Wehre, XXXIX, 310, 355. On 
Sohm’s attitude zoward the Lutheran doctrine of Amtsiibertragung, see Kirchen- 
recht, pp. 468, §co-503. For the chief scurce of the Missouri doctrine on this sub- 
ject, see Walther, Kirche und Amt (1852, 1865, 1874, and 1893); for the difference 
between Amt and Stand (Amt in the abstract and concrete), see ibid., pp. 194 and _ 
223. 
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In three estates or fellowships the Christian lives in this world 
here below: The first is the family, or Naehrstand, with its three 
aspects and relationships: the parental, the matrimonial, and the 
domestic. The second is the church, or the Lekrstand. The third is 
the state, or the Wekrstand.’ The holding in high esteem and holi- 
ness of these three estates or fellowships (Gemeinschaften) and of 
their respective organs, the fatherly, the ministerial and priestly, 
and finally the civil regiment (Obrigkeitsamt), that is of the 
Wesenswille, is the essence and purpose (Eigenschaft und Ziel), 
structure and function, of a well-ordered commonalty in Christ. 
The implications of those three statuses with their respective call- 
ings are rationalized in the Haustafel of the Lutheran Catechism, 
which Haustafel and which Catechism may be designated as one of 
_ the most powerful and far-reaching pedagogical agencies ever de- 
signed. But how maintain it in high esteem and holiness? 

Without going for the moment into the implications of each of 
these statuses or estates or fellowships, the most important aspect 
of the group-trust, it seems, is the joint liability of the group qua 
Lehrstand and church: for the maintenance of a static relation- 
ship between the three. The group here functions as the Christian 
par excellence; its paramount Amt and calling are to maintain that 
relationship as ordained. For “the maintenance in high esteem and 
holiness of those three Christian estates, callings and offices [ Aem- 
ter| implies in the first place that one leave each of them, that one 
give each of them what belongs thereto.” Suum cuique, in other 
words, as “it is writ.” 

The stewardship of the interstitial process itself thus becomes 
rationalized by religion under its category Amt. The Amt and of- 
fice par excellence of the group as the Christian commonalty, the 
Gemeinde, the church, is that groups, individuals, nay, social cate- 
gories themselves, stay put “each in its station.” The Christian in 


* For Haustafel and Katechism, see Wisconsin District Synod, VII (1891), 32 
ff.; for domestic discipline, manipulation, position of woman, religious sanction of 
paternalism, attitude toward divorce, exogamy, and endogamy, see ibid., pp. 45-51; 
and for the religious foundation of the social order and the fourth commandment, 
see Michigan District Synod (1909). 


$ For joint liability, see Wisconsin District Synod, Vol. VII (1891). 
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his commonalty is here constituted as the guardian of the prescrip- 
tive law of a static universe. The feeling attached to that princi- 
palship, the Lutheran preserves by shivering under the ancient 
taboos against ‘minding another’s calling (sich in fremde Aemter 
mischen), an offense, which it will be remembered, in an ancient 
group-law is a public offense and mentioned in the same breath as 
murder. Minding other people’s business is the essence of lawless- 
ness, is anarchy for the public law of that group; the maintenance 
of functional satus the essence of its “law and order.’* The intel- 
ligence that go2s with that law-conservatism may be characterized 
by the very Lutheran and also very German simplism: Jeder lerne 
seine Lektion so wird es wohl im Hause stohn. It implies a know- 
ing as well as < minding of one’s business. Both are of the essence 
of the right Gesinnung and of the Gesinnungstuechtigkeit which 
Germans have endowed with so much feeling as their ideal virtue. 
Now since the knowing of that business is a comparatively simple 
matter, since “‘it is writ,” and since the law has been laid down once . 
for all, the Lutheran conserves much energy for the minding of 
that business. How effective the group is in that respect in minding 
its group-liability of the guardianship of social statuses we shall see 
in the interstitial process at large, if any of its neighbors, let us say 
the state, takes a notion to challenge its Amt and mind what is not 
indicated by <n ancient religion as its business. Right then and 
there it will recite its lesson of a Rechtsstaat and Jay down an an- 
cient law. Sometimes, of course, it happens that “the others,” not 
so fortified with lessons, and not having finished the learning 
thereof, devise new social agencies or organs. So much the worse 
for them; that only proves, then, that they do not know their busi- 
ness. A certain element of spuriousness will characterize them and 
_ their doings as the Lutheran sees them. As Bismarck characteris- 
tically said of the press and its representatives, they are “Kerle die 
ihren Beruf verfehlt haben.” With little interest and less concern, 
the Lutheran will let them “strut their idle hour” while he himself, 
true Bourbon, will learn nothing because he has Ga nothing 
and learned his lesson so well. 

The stewardship and its categories of the üri and group 


“See I Pet. 4:15. Also see Synoda‘berichte (Mo.), Wisconsin (1891, 1892); 
Illinois (1901); Michigan, Vol. IV (1924). 
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qua Lehrstand therefore concern us more.® The importance of the 
Haustajel and Katechism of Luther as the summary of the Luther- 
an lesson anent the Christian and his station has been emphasized 
above. No sculptor ever designed more indestructible die and pat- 
tern to cast and mold in his image an ethnic clay. But to the pres- 
ent writer, that mold gained, rather than lost, in effectiveness for 
having at last passed into the hands of the group. How the group 
used it as an organ for the objectification of its own coherence shall 
here be shown. 

As the Lehrstand, the church is in charge of the “power of the 
keys.” Through that power, the commonalty, the Gemeinde, ani- 
mates and limits to its authentic function the ministry, its organ 
par excellence. But through the power of the keys it is also the 
principal and guardian of its own organic unity, not over and 
against that ministry alone, but in dealing with its own constitu- 
ency as well. From that organie category it derives mind and 
power “that ye may be a new lump.” It minds problems of territo- 
rial unity in the jus parochiae; problems of filiation; problems of 
federal relations. To the federal law of the larger and largest syn- 
odical group-arrangements it becomes principal as much as to the 
interstitial process at large.° The group objectifies its ejective con- 

* For group-stewardship and communal technique, see Synodalberichte, Mitt- 
lerer Dist. Syn. (1898); for social pedagogy of group-stewardship and communal 
technique, see Michigan District Synod (1924) (very good); Oregon-Washington 
District Synod (1922), Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904). Model community for Chris- 
tian congregation in Oregon and Washington is congregation of Jerusalem, and for 
this, see Oregon-Washington District Synod (1919). For stewardship of commu- 
nity (no fellowship), see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898), p. 30 (biblical authorities) ; 
for the reason for community discipline, see ibid. (1893), p. 33, Lutherana, IU, 
128, and Jowa District Synod (1894); for community and charity, see Mittlerer 
Dist. Syn. (1898), p. 45; for community and law and order, see ibid., p. 48, and 
Wisconsin District Synod (1891-92); for community and consensual technique, see 
Syn. Conf., Vol. ILL (1874, 1877); for community and jus parochiale, see ibid., also 
(for decisive precedent) Wisconsin District Synod (1892), p. 92; for community 
and leadership (Amt ansehen, nicht Person), see ibid., pp. 26-27, also Iowa Dis- 
_ trict Synod (1889); for community, ceremonies as group-nuclel, see Mittlerer Dist. 
Syn. (1904). 

"See C. F. W. Walther, Rechte Gestalt einer vom Stoat unabhängigen Ortsge- 
meinde (1862, 1890); Pflichten qua- Schliisselgewalt, Rechte and Pflichten, Cali- 
fornia-Oregon District (1892); Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898); Alberta Br. Col. 
(1922); “in Mitteldingen soll sich Gemeindeversammlung vollzählig beteiligen,” 
Nebrasca (1913). 
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sciousness in a sociological technique of inclusion and exclusion. 
It learns to purge out the old leaven through group-discipline. Ap- 
plying the Reme Lehre, the group law as a standard of right, and 
following procedural precedents of the apostolic congregations, the 
Rechtsgemeinschafit becomes a Gerichtsgenossenschaft with the 
power of Zuckt, and, if necessary, the power of exclusion through 
the Ban.’ The significance of this part of the intrasocial process 
within a religious group so constituted is immense. To the present 
writer, it is the secret of the effectiveness of the process as social 
pedagogy, and here it is difficult tc say where the differentiation of 
organs, the quickening of the senses, proceeds most rapidly, on the 
cognitive side out of the business of knowing “the old leaven,” or 
on the volitional side of purging it out. In either case, the differen- 
tiation of orgens can be traced through the dialectics of the proc- 
ess. How degree and direction of attention sensitize and specialize 
those organs could easily be shown in detail. Space permits here 
only an observation on the development of the group-organs of the 
consensus itself. They must be especially interesting in a group so 
constituted by its a priori of faith that each constituent has prac- 
tically the liberum veto, and that there can in no case be coercion. 

Leadershi>, we have seen, remains organically related to the 
group-will under the calling-concept, and under the category Amt. 
It entails no more than a stewardship of Das Wort, Die reine Lehre. 
In this Predigtamt, close adherence to the a priori of faith is ex- 
pected; its stewardship must run true to type. Compromise is 
taboo, initiative in new departures suspect in proportion as analo- 
gies present themselves with the doings of “the others,” of whom 
the presumption is that they have not die reine Lehre, and “have a 
different spirit than you.” This extends even to the ideal of a per- 
fect sermon, prevailing in this quarter. The perfect sermon, the 
schoene Predigt, implies scholastic methodism and clarity of expo- 
sition rather than the methodism entailed in the telism of effect and 
success. On the emotional side it entails the flush which comes 
from complete assimilation, rather than the heat of good intentions 
which comes from the fierce appetite. On the aesthetic side there 


"For technicue of correction and guicance, see 13. Allgemeine Synode (1866), 
PP. 44-47, 62, 63 #f.; also Iowa District Synod (1894), Michigan District Synod 
(1924), and Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1903, 1904). 
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_ will be much more response irom a sense for the beauties of the 
things that are than from a vision of the things that may be. In 
contemplation of a revealed God rather than in the thrill over the 
dynamic power of an unrevealed God, the Lutheran seeks his com- 
pensations. In spite of its inveterate distrust of “rationalism,” its 
insistence on “spiritual discernment,” this type at least derives the 
better part of its “illumination” from the rational rather than from 
the emotional man. 

Nor is the cure of souls in this quarter determined by the fem- 
inine equation, for the women “if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands.at home.” As to the limitations of the men “if 
any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant”; they need not on that 
account be distressed. Concerning the feeling appeal and response, 
then, it should be remembered that the purpose here is to arouse, 
awaken the Christian to his calling, but not to turn him loose; its 
function is to help in the attainment of the gratia amisstbilis rather 
than in allaying the terrors of predestination. 

For with the flesh, that very gratia amissibilis makes possible 
rational terms of accommodation, valuable to group- if not to soul- 
conservation. In this parish of the City of God, there is no calling 
for either the intoxication of joy nor the frenzy of fear; the salva- 
tion process is a matter of orderly, customary procedure—it is a 
function of normal community life. As the Christian is born into, 
baptized into the community which is the church, so his salvation, 
we might say, is immanent in its life. It accrues to the individual 
from his being a socius of a community which is not a community 
of virtuosi, or saints, but an institution of grace—a Gnadenanstalt. 

Thus, the sense of the fitness of things appears here condi- - 
tioned by a static universe of neighbors, where even the devil has 
a calling and knows his business under the static order of original 
sin. The minister may lay down the law, but he must do it without 
Effecthascherei. As Moerike, the parson-poet, put it: On Saturday 
night the’ peasants steal the minister’s radishes, and on Sunday 
they come to church for their pepper and salt. They do not expect 
the minister to get results in a hurry; they will not “get religion” in 
a day. They do not hope to go to heaven, nor fear of going to hell 
all of a sudden. Rome was not built in a day. 
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In relations between the brethren, as well as in dealing with the 
minister, the group learns to distinguish between the person and 
the Amt and calling. The taboo in this quarter against considera- 
tion of the personal element, the sublimation of action okne Anse- 
hen der Person, has far-reaching sociological consequences: Where . 
the social ruthlessness .of the Calvinist, as we have seen, comes 
. from the social absolutism of his calling, with the Lutheran it comes 
through the very social liabilities of his Amt. He sublimates both, 
being more then human and being less than human where he strides 
the straight and custom-worn path of duty of his Amé. Whether as 
a father, or husband, or manager of farm or factory, or public 
servant, where stern old Luther has set the pace and tradition made 
a pattern the cld-style Lutheran hews to the line and minds not the 
chips. All this conditions a socius for the intersocial process, as will 
later be shown. For the present it may be suggested that in dealing 
with its ministry, the group becomes sensitized for this distinction 
between the office and the perscn, the social commission and the 
personal mission. In their idea of the charism, their response to 
prestige is conditioned. They do not become hero-worshipers; do 
not respond to the virtuoso, the spell-binder, the inspirationalist. 
Because they expect no sudden cures, they do not take to panaceas. 
Because they do not “fall for” a Billy Sunday in religion, they do 
not take after a Bryan in politics. It is only through their own idea 
of calling that they can be led, and, through its mimicry only, 
fooled. . 

Where a difference of personal opinion arises with its dangers 
to the consensus, much is here gained from a rational technique in 
separating the private and public interests involved. The public 
(group) interest is safeguarded, for upon the dissenter falls the 
burden of proof that it is a case of ultra vires. An issue can there- 
fore properly only arise between the collective principal and its 
agent concerning the limits of an office under a group trust. The 
personal equation is always “out of order.” This, again,. becomes 
important outside, for through this group-pedagogy the Lutheran 
has been taught to treat his problems as matters of principle. To 
the intrasocial process he usually brings a firm grasp of principle 
and an equally fine sense for what comes “from the flesh.” For 
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dealing with the latter, the personal equation, that which has been | 
rationalized as the frailties of the “natural man,” the group makes 
free use of the Christian principle of caritas as a universal medium 
and solvent. The Christian learns to use it the sooner and the more 
resourcefully for the fact that, under the a priori of faith, there can 
be no suspicion of coercion. In the presence of the liberum veto of 
Christian conviction, or of the pigheadedness of the natural man, 
. the ultima ratio of the group is an appeal to the principle of love: 
minorities ought to yield, also, lest there be Aergernis.® 

Unfortunately, even cariias is a group-trust, and where he has 
need of it outside, in the presence of “the others,” the Lutheran 
may be found wanting. For in the intergroup process, the group- 
limitations of caritas are positively tragic. With its expansion, the 
primary group stifles here the expansion of the group-concept itself, 
and this Christianity becomes barren and unresponsive to a less 
exclusive concept of social justice. But neither will it share this 
group-trust with other groups. Ever mindful of the fact that they 
haben einen anderen Geist als thr, not for a moment does the group 
allow its members to share it with other groups on the assumption 
that they-might also become trustees thereof.® Neither a masonic 
lodge, nor a labor union, nor indeed the state will do, nor any other 
articulation of Christianity, as the church, the neighborhood group 
and Gemeinde, is the only authentic institutional organ through 
which a Christian love may become effective. This, as will be 
shown, is the greatest liability Of this idea of group-trust and Amt. 

See Mittlerer Dist. Syn, (1898) ; Lutherana, LX, 6; South Dakota District 
Synod (1910). 


*For co-operation .with “the others” in temperance societies, see Walther, 
“Letter to Pastor Ottesen?” Norwegian Congregation, IL (Jan. 5, 1866), 7-10: 
“Können Christen ohne Sünde eine öffentliche Gesellschaft stiften deren Glieder 
versprechen berauschende .getranke weder zu gebrauchen noch damit zu treaten?— 
Nein, denn das wäre wider die christliche Freiheit, die sich wohl aus Liebe einer 
Sache enthalten aber nicht dazu verbindlich machen kann... . es ist ja allerdings 
leichter heuchlerisch eine äussere That zu lassen, womit Menschengesetze, Teufel 
und Fleisch zufrieden sind, ja was Selbstgerechtigkeit nur starkt—als ein anderer 
Mensch zu werden—.. f 

“Können Gemeinden andere, Methodisten etc., mitaufnehmen oder mit ande- 
ren eintreten ?—Nein, wo sich’s um Sachen der Moral handelt ist solche Verbindung 
Sünde. R 


t 
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It constitutes < vested interest in a most important social medium, 
and not even the corpus Christi may grow, or avail itself of any 
new organs in a created universe.” 

In yet ancther way, the group technique of consent will be 
found to bear esults outside. It is in the attitude of mind toward 
the Rottierer. Dissociation through segregation is treated as a pub- 
lic offense against the bond. Its emotional valuation is akin to that 
of criminal conspiracy. The dissenter will be tolerated and re- 
spected, but the insurgent has no calling known to the group, and 
from its a priozi of a static universe, the “progressive” is damned. 

Another group-trust of the Gemeinde as the church, the Lehr- 
stand is education.” It entails the growth of further specialized or- 


For the logic of group-sectionalism, see Lehre und Wekre, IHI (1853), 9: 
“Wer Luthers bekenntes Wort in Marburg begriffen hat—begriffen hat ein Luther- ' 
tum das über das Gesetz schon hinaus ist: ‘Ihr habt einen anderen Geist als wir — 
der wird begreifen dass es die Yankees gbensowenig vertragen können als Zwingli _ 
und Okolampad. Er wird sich feindselig angehaucht finden von dem nordameri- 
kanischen Geist und seinen Erscheinungsformen, von der jiidischen Sabbatfeier und 
dem schriftwidrigen Weinverbot bis zur unseligen Substituierung des werktatigen 
Glaubens an der Stelle des Heilbringenden. Das Schicksal der europäischen Toch-. 
terkirchen ist .... das allmahliche Versinken in dem Calvinistischen Brei. .... 2 


“For education as the inherent irterest of the religious group, see Walther, 
Briefe, I, 14, also Westl. (1871), p. 57; for education as the inherent interest of the 
language-group, “es muss sein im Interesse der dutschen Sprache,” see California- 
Oregon District Synod, Vol. IT (1891). also “Wert der Muttersprache,” Westliche 
Dist. Syn. (1919), Walther, Briefe, II, 26, “Gewissenpflicht,” M itilerer Dist. Syn. 
(x904), Allgem. (2890), “Staatsschulen sind Heidenschulen,’ M ittléver Dist. Syn. 
(1904); for education as culture-pride and comparisons of the group standards 
with the degenerated German, see Prohichty” Botschafter (organ of the United 
Brethren in Christ) (Jan. 30, 1862)—“o sar I isch afraad I will schpile my ang- 
lisch?—also L.W., XII, 380-—“Wer der Heilige Geist. hot der hat ihn durch die 
Glaube und fühlt gut; for problems of language-gYéup transition, see Mittlerer 
Dist. Syn. (1903) 5 for conflict of educational organs with materialism and ration- 
alism, see Wisconsin District Synod (1391); for education as a moral but not a 
legal liability as a group-trust, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn.. (i904), p. 48, also Ostliche 
Dist. Syn. (1868), p. 23, and IT Cor. 8:8; for principles and method of struggle for 
parochial schools, see Synod Conf. ii for statistics as tó the effect of continu- 
ation schools “pon parochial schools, rationalism, etc., sée ibid. (1922), pp. 19-27, 
52-53; for the parochial school as an organ of self preservation and its character 
as an expression cf the sense of difference and the will to differ, see its organ, 
Evang. Luther. Schulblatt (1866-1925). The group has a number of excellent col- 
leges. It should be appreciated that with its excellent organ in theology—the Lekre 
und Wehre—its pcpular organs—Lutheraner, Schulblatt, and Synodalberichte—the 
group is a culture-group of no small significance. It is by far the most compact 
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gans of group-perpetuation of great importance for the intersocial 
as well as intrasocial process. They will be treated under the social 
pedagogy of the parochial school. At present only the more general 
aspects of that organ of group-perpetuation can be touched. That 
education is considered as one of the basic implications of the 
group-trust of religious instruction, there is here no doubt; hence 
neglect of such education, that is, religious instruction, may entail 
the ban upon individual members,.and provision for such education 
by the community as such is a condition of admission of congrega- 
tions into the synod. However, against neglect of members to send 
children to the parish school lies not the ban; nor is maintenance 
of any particular kind of school obligatory for the group as such. 
The ideal, of course, is the parochial day-school; all others are de- 
clared inadequate as makeshifts. Nor is German instruction the 
purpose of that school: “Every Gemeinde ought to have its school, 
be it German or English or what it may.”” Its purpose is, of 
course, indoctrination with the reine Lehre, with the creed, “Only 
thus can we permeate life with our convictions,” only through 
schools maintain properly the three commonalties of the social or- 
der, the family, the church, the state; through them only insure 
obedience to the parental, the matrimonial, the domestic, the civil 
government. Because it is a sin not to provide for.the education of 
the children, not to bring them up in the discipline and admonition 
of the Lord, the presumption is that he who disdains the means, dis- 
dains the end.** He who does not disdain the end (indoctrination), 
but questions the effectiveness of the means as compared with 
other educational agencies such as the public schools, is reminded 


German culture-group in the United States. See the Caialogue of its publishing 
house—the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo, It is perhaps the only 
separate culture-group which -has a perfect organism for self-perpetuation on such 
a high and well-rationalized plane. It is en exceedingly compact and well-knit 
body. It is perhaps needless to add that it bas little or nothing in common with 
any other German culture-group, for, as has been shown, it was “made in America.” 


“See Nebrasca Syn. (1906). 

© See Westliche Syn. (1871), also Wisconsin District Synod (1891), pp. 70-84; 
for references of the religious obligation cf education, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. 
(1904), pp. 22 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 
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that even if the parochial schools should be less efficient in provid- 
ing worldly wisdom, there are compensations. “Those are.the hap- 
piest of whom it can be said: Dem merkt man gleich den Christen 
an (“Better dull and pious than smart and godless”). The group 
abides today by its early conviction that it cannot afford to send 
its children to the public schools until they have been made firm in 
the understanding of their faith.** But the keen competition of the 
public schools, with their appeal to the self-interest of the economic 
man, to social pride, to civic interest, has stirred the congregations 
into keen rivalry and emulation. So has the state, with what is here 
considered its increasing lust for converting its territorial sov- 
ereignty into a sovereignty over consciences and souls; so has also 
the attitude of mind of “the others.”™ No conflict of law between 
church and state, as will be shown in a later article, has so aroused 
the church as that over its eminent domain of religious instruction. - 
In this matter alone, the church’ has carried the war into Africa 
with remarkable results in one case for the Republican party, if 
not for the state. How the inherent interest of the church is here 
identified with some of the wants of its underlying primary groups 
may best be gleaned from the following quotation: 

The change of language has confronted our schools with a new difficulty. 
The only reason why many of our members supported our schools was because 
it enabled their children to learn the German language. .... But if we 
drop the German “anguage, it will seem to some of our members as though our 
schools had now Eecome superfluous. Hence our Christians must be reminded 
of the fact that the prime duty of our Christian schools is not to teach the 
languages but rather to teach the word of God. .... That our children 


speak English wil not make them angelic, nor will it make them members of 
the chosen people of God.18 


Undoubtedly, the fact that this church has identified itself with 
the language interest of the family and the culture group has much 


to do with its growth and strength. But after a review of all the 
possible strategic moves with which every onslaught-on this score 


“ Ostliche Disz. Syn. (1877). 


* Towa District Synod (1871). " Ibid. (1919). 
* Ibid., pp. 121-38. The whole report is worth reading, especially that begin- 
ning with, “In one county, mob rule closed three of our schools ... .; see also the 


section on “Our Christian Day Schools in the Present Crisis.” 
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can be met, language nationalism is only a medium of the Lutheran 
creed—loyalty; in the medium of language the interest of the 
church may require alternatives, in creed-loyalty it will not permit 
them. In this trench it will make its last stand in the tradition of 
the sixteenth century and of the Thirty Years’ War. 

One fact would arouse us to most energetic action, namely, when an at- 
tempt is made to close all our schools by legislative enactment. The motto 
which some misguided fools are trying to foist upon the whole country is: 
One nation, one flag, one language, one school, one church. We subscribe to 
the first two points, to the third with certain reservations, but never to the last 
two. We must be permitted to worship our God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience, and we must be permitted to bring up our children, so far 
as their moral and religious training.is concerned, according to the policies of 
Scripture which we hold dearer than life itself.1° 


It might easily be shown that in this quarter, more than any-. 
where else, the German language has been effectively preserved 
“unto the third and fourth generation,” not as a link with Germany 
and as an insulator against America, but as an insulator of an older 
group-life, an older social order against both. The strongest ap- 
peal of a separate linguistic and educational medium has been for 
its value as a protection and a means of domestication and im- 
munization against “rationalism,” “materialism,” “indifferentism,” 
against the “paganism” of the state schools; “Staatsschulen sind 
Heidenschulen.”*” Without it, the group is not safe nor true to its 
trust—the family itself is not safe. With the best of intentions— 
“by their fruits they shall be known’—the public schools, there- 
fore, are in this quarter. The “fearful fruits” of a public education 
are that the children become wildlings, known by their indiscipline, 
insubordination, unresponsiveness to traditional moral inhibitions. 
Drill (abrichten) “rationalists and Pharisees,” that is the best a re- 
vivalistic Christianity can do with its “Christian” public schools.” 
Thus their very basic stewardship as a group, the guardianship of 
the family, the church, the state, indicates here not peace but war, 
and from an agency of a the parochial school be- 


19 Towa District Synod (1919), pp. 138-55. 

= Synodalconference (1922); also Wisconsin District Synod, Vol, VIL ny 
and Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904), p. 28. 

™ Kansas District Synod (1889), pp. 60-66. 
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comes an organ in a conflict situation where there can be no com- 
promise. It is the conflict over tne.social order itself, between a 
mystery religicn, with the sublimated inertia of its created, or- 
dained, institutional categories, and an ethical rationalism or emo- 
tionalism, with its dynamics. For these Americans at least, Amer- 
ica is not a Protestant country; there is strong doubt whether it is 
a Christian country. The state, at least, is not a Protestant state.” 
But even so, in all good faith and with much understanding, the 
Christian man in this quarter throws down the gauntlet to the state 
as all the others understand it ard would have it. “These people 
have neither understanding of the true spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity nor a conception of the legitimate character of our Ameri- . 
can state.” They would save the state from itself, from the heedless 
emotionalism nd the Godless rationalism of “the others.” For 
what is ultimately at stake is the ultimate reserve power of the sov- 
ereign from wkich even the staté derives its strength and without 
which there can be no “law and order.” For the rights of the 
Christian man they would war in fulfilment of their highest civic 
duty, for: “We need citizens who obey for conscience’s sake.”” 
This Fretheit des Christenmenschen with its ideas concerning 
the rights of the Christian man, it will be remembered, has been the 
mainspring of the modern social order. Dynamic power in the ex- | 
treme, this fountain of a new “law and order” springing from the 
soil of a static universe, was first discovered by Luther, the Saxon. 
If it is a power in the land in Wisconsin and elsewhere, it is also due 
to the Saxons and their Missouri Lutheran church. It is due to the 
degree in which their group-technique socialized it—to the group- 
socialism of their Christianity. It is also due to their consistent and 
scholastic rationalism with which they would combat a rationalism 
of another stripe. ‘The terms upon which, the degree to which the 
group has here, in the Middle West, socialized this, its most impor- 
tant joint liability, will bear further analysis. How they condition 
the response of this type to specific situations will be shown at a: 
later date. For the present it only remains to be seen how the so- 
cialism of the group has related its own categories of Freikeit and 


= See Walthers attitude in border cases, Briefe, I, 188, 192. 
™ Minnesota District Synod (1909), p. 16. 
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Recht, of may and must. For the terms of obedience without will 
be conditioned by those within. 

Where the law has spoken, it must be obeyed. “If any man that 
is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner,” he will not go long un- 
challenged in this parish of the American City of God; for with 
such a one they “do not eat.” He is treated according to the scrip- 
tural precedents of Matthew, chapter 18; I Cor. 5:1~-13. In the ex- 
treme case, he is not “put out,” but, like the outlaw in Germanic 
law, he “puts himself- out.” The ban is here only a declaratory act, 
and as such the Christian duty of the whole group. Its effects are 
far-reaching, for as the Gemeinde, the commonalty has taken unto 
itself the powers of the keys of the Holy Catholic church and insti- 
tution of grace—he is indeed a graceless fellow who is in the ban. 
“One banned in Wisconsin is also banned in Australia”; citizen- 
ship, wherever a Lutheran may go, is subject to challenge in this 
City of God. With the brotherly use of the apostolic technique 
of guidance and correction, the socius in this group-life learns both 
group-law and procedure; in terms of both the ego becomes social- 
ized.” What is more, the law, once it is granted that it must be 
obeyed, by the very case logic of events becomes applicable to the 
process of life in America. That may be hard on life, but it con- 
serves a valuable meaning of law; namely, that unless it is en- 
forced, it has ceased to be law, and if it is law, it must be obeyed. 
It also conserves a certain legal-mindedness in this sense, namely, 
that, imagining that it must be enforced, this type will go to con- 
siderable trouble trying to have the conscience of the law.” In 
order to obey “for conscience’s sake,” he will trouble his conscience 
about it. In New York and St. Louis, for instance, after the Civil 
War, they began to worry over the meaning of “usury,” and re- 
printed the treatise of Martin Chemnitz on that ancient subject as 

"i See Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904), p. 65: “Ein von einer christlichen Ortsge- ` 
meinde verhdngter Bann ist auch von allen anderen christlichen Gemeinden zu re- 


spectieren.” On Zucht und Ordnung, see Lutheraner, III, 128; also Iowa District 
Synod (1894), Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898), and Michigan District Synod (1924). 

= The domestication to the life of this religious group entails an excellent civic 
education, in this sense at least, that all social relationships are endowed with sanc- 
tions and thoroughly rationalized. 
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relevant in a new era of capitalism. It has considerable influence 
on the economic conscience of the group, as will be shown. Their 
group- and case-logic in this connection is illustrated by the fact 
that one mem>er who excused his rate of interest “because he 
thought it was right” was not put out, while another one who 
pleaded that “the others did it” was banned: 

It is because they do not judge “them that are without” but only 
“them that are within” that the social categories of inclusion and 
exclusion must also work overtime. Sooner than lose the sense for 
the difference between the without and the within, they lose every- 
thing else. Their law may be arrested in its development, it may be 
inadequate for the problems of a socius at large; their urban life 
within may become stunted. But for the cognition of differences 
between the within and the without, the whole group becomes a 
“social sensorfum.’”* 

That the social categories of inclusion and exclusion must work 
in terms of law is very important. Because they do not propose to 
“go to law before the unjust,” they do not propose to have them 
go to law with them. A conflict of law is thus bound to arise be- 
tween the within and the without over what the Lutherans have 
rationalized under the category cf Adzaphora.” For it is precisely 
in these matters that the Christianity of “the others” is especially 
COPAS ee ey prone to “make Sin what God made not 
Sin.” Because the group shares the power of legislation over the 
Adiaphora with other social agencies, such as the state, the ‘con- 
flict with “the others” over prohibition and Sunday closing laws 
and labor legislation, and child labor Jaws and even social insur- 

“See Illinois District Synod (1877); Lutheraner, XXXVI, 106; LX, 6; 


LXII, 35; LXIV. 414; Michigan District Synod (1898), pp. 51—52; Soutk Dakota 
District Synod (1910); Lehre und Wekre, LIV, 559. 

"See Lutheran Quarterly, VIL, 8-29, 165-84; also Wisconsin District Synod ` 
(1806), pp. 21-62; Kirche und Staat, pp. 743-44 (“a political pastor is an Und- 
ing”); Nebrasca Syn. (1922); Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1895); and for limitation of 
freedom, see I Cer. 6:12. For attitudes on gambling, taking chances, speculative 
enterprise, etc., see Osterliche Dist. Syn. (1874), p. 55; for attitudes on drink 
(Saufteufel), see Luther, Eri. Ausg, XXXIX, 353; for attitudes on dancing, the 
theater, the movies, etc., see Wisconsin District Synod (1900), p. 1, also Walther, 
Tanz und Theater, and especially, for a complete survey, Nebrasca Syn. (1912), 
pp. 62 ff., also Legre und Wekre, LVIII, 130, Lutheraner, XLVII, 110 f., and Min- 
nesota-Dakota District Synod (1894), P. 37. 
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ance, becomes a conflict between the group and the supergroup 
over a principle of limitations. It presents itself as a problem of 
federal relations, as war between the “states” in the Augustinian 
sense. But because their own divinely ordained federal constitu- 
tion is involved: the static arrangement between the three estates, 
the stewardship of which is the eminent domain of the group, that 
group fights here in self-defense. In defense of its own inherent 
interest, its very constitutive principle, according to the rational 
medium of the group, it interposes itself into the social kinetics— 
injects itself into the social process as a factor of inhibition. By the 
irony of fate, it rises in defense of the Jeffersonian state, the lim- 
ited state, the “pagan state,” the thing that was begotten in the in- 
iquity of rationalism. It is averse to the growth of the police power 
of the state, because it is jealous of its own police power, which it 
` holds by divine right. In that divine right and its organ, the local 
community, the Jeffersonian stateonce more finds an ex ossibus ul- 
tor. Which champion, if we only trace the genetics of that limited 
state back to the Christian man, is not to be despised. It is not to 
be despised unless we are sure whither it is going——unless we have 
unlimited confidence in the “natural bent” and fear nothing from 
the modern state which knows no limitations. 

Because it has learned to think in terms of limitations it leaves 
the police power of that state severely alone. The Lutheran is the 
exceptional American who does not always think that “There 
ought to be a law’’—-precisely because he knows that there is a law. 
The Lutheran ministry of this group at least is distinguished in 
America by its self-restraint in the presence of political tempta- 
tion; it does not mix in ein fremdes Amt, and a political pastor is 
here considered ein Unding, a contradiction in terms. It is decided- 
ly bad form, and at once resented by the congregation, unless the 
inherent interest of the group Is at stake. 

Its principle of limitation becomes one of self-limitation in the 
case of Adiaphora. Where it is a case which logic under its law can 
construe a case of sin, they will not eat. Nor will they give a 
Christian funeral to a drunkard or one living in open sin. But in 
border cases, the group can only educate, domesticate to its stand- 
ard, to Sittlichkeit, by brotherly persuasion; there must be no coer- 
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cion. No majcrity must coerce a minority, for the consensus’ sake, 
the minority must yield, lest there be Aergernis. For that self-limi- 
tation touches the most sacred trust of the group; its most basic 
joint liability; the stewardship of the Christian conscience itself; 
the Freiheit of the Christian man. It is aware, and beautifully 
aware, too, of the limits of all group-action including its own, for 
the sake of the ultimate reserve power of the Christian man. On 
this point, the founder of the church was most emphatic. “Do not 
let Satan bewitch you to touch the right of the Christian man for 
the sake of the fanatics.” If the apostle would not “lay a cord 
around the neck” of his Corinthians, neither should the ministry, 
nor a majority, nor the group, nor the Synod. Nor indeed the 
_Methodist church. Here even the state must recognize its ultra 
vires.” | 
We shall see what the group has done with those rights—in 
what terms it has rationalized thereunder the process of American 
life. 


* For group-conscience and the liberty of the Christian man and its impor- 
tance for the genealogy of the conscience concept in this quarter, see Lekre und 
` Wekre, XXII, 302-7; Rambach, Moraltheologie; also Dannhatir, Liber conscient., 
I, 873; Luther, Fom Aufruhr (1522) and Letter (1542) and Werke (St. Louis, 
1813), Vol. XVIL and Augsburg Confession, Art. 16, Müller, p. 43; also biblical 
norms: I Pet. 2:23-17, Matt. 26:51-52, John ro:zo-11, Acts 5:29; also Nebrasca 
Syn. (1913), p. 49; Walther, Pastorale, pp. 53-54. For conscience in the presence 
of conflicting rational a priori’s, see Nebrasca Syn. (1894), pp. 19-20; for socialism 
of conscience, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1871) and Nebrasca Syn. (1912), on right 
of minority, see especially p. 29; for ccnscience, the law and the Sabbath, see Kan- 
sas District Synod (1889), p. 51, also p. 52: “Wenn aber der Staat etwas befiehlt, 
so ist es Gewissensbeunruhigung und wir folgen nicht.” On Sabbath union, see 
Proceedings of the General Synod (1889), p. 56; for attitudes toward the Sabbath, 
see basic references, Augsburg Confession, XXVIII, 58, also Grosser Katechismus, 
D. 3, Gebot, paragraphs 79-82; for attitudes on prohibition, see Tim. 1:4; Col. 
2:16; for definitions of the liberty of the Christian man, see Wisconsin District 
Synod (1892), pp. 47-87; and for stewardship as a group-trust, see ibid., pp. 63 ff. 
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ABSTRACT 


A logical, comprehensive plan of social division of labor between judicial func- 
tions (courts) on the one hand and treatment (educational and welfare system} on ` 
the other, for dealing with various types of socially unadjusted children and adults, 
is presented by means of a chart. The explanations follow the chart but are not al- 
ey), dependent upon it. The conclusions are stated briefly in the maen (sec- 
tion : . 


An attempt will be made in this paper to clarify and at the - 
same time condense, a theory of ideal relationship between the 
welfare agencies of a community on the one hand and its judicial . 
system on the other.’ This will be done by means of a par of 
rather elaborate charts. 

One who advocates a theory at some variance with the practice 
and institutions of the past is confronted with a dilemma: He is 
apt to seem utopian on the one hand, or inconsistent on the other. 

In previous articles the writer has felt under some constraint to 
make it clear that he is not so rash as to suppose that the theories 
proposed would, should, or could be adopted in toto in any :com- 
‘munity already organized on the old lines for child welfare work. 
In adapting the theory to existing situations for purposes of criti- 
cism and recommendation, an elaboration of its full implications 
seemed utopian and out of place. 

In the present paper, on the contrary, it will be an object to 
cut away from the patchwork of concrete situations and cut out 
of whole cloth an untrammeled and logical schema, illustrated ‘by.a 
: diagram (A). A corresponding diagram (B), representing present 

1 CE, The Juvenile Court and the Community, Macmillan, 1914; “The Trend of 
the Juvenile Court,” Annals of the American Academy, 1914, and subsequent articles. 
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conditions, is a type or composite, for comparison only, and does 
not describe any one actual situation. l ° 

Diagrams have drawbacks as graphic devices for portraying 
organization and function, and in this case the device had to be 
such as would show at least crudely all of the combinations of the 
following variables: (1) judicial and non-judicial control; (2) ju- 
dicial and non-judicial functions; (3) age of persons under treat- 
ment; (4) degree of aberration from “normal” (i.e., from reason- . 
ably harmonious adjustment); (5) kind of aberration. 

Such a diagram, io be adequate, needs several dimensions, col- 
ors, etc., and at best would call for demonstration in person. It. 
may be meaningless and confusing, therefore, unless the reader has 
the patience to follow the diagram closely with the text, and vice 
versa. The principle once grasped, however, the shortcomings of 
the diagram are compensated by its clear-cut concentration, per- 
spective, and inclusiveness. ' 

It is hoped that in this way certain misunderstandings may 
be cleared up in regard to this theory of the relations of courts to 
the educationel and other agencies of the community. 

II 

Each of the two charts (A and B) is designed like the right 
and left halves of a hinged screen: a hinge is placed between the 
two halves of each screen to indicate this. The object of this is 
to indicate that, if the two halves were swung together on this 
hinge or pivot, the portions thus brought immediately face to face 
would represent agencies dealing with similar groups of children, 
respectively. | 

I. In each chart the left-hand side represents functions and 
agencies under judicial control; the right-hand side represents. non- 
judicial (educational or welts) control. 

2. Heavy-faced type indicates functions considered (in this 
theory) true judicial functions. Light type indicates treatment 
functions, whether compulsory or non-compulsory, educational, 
medical, or social case work, and under whatever auspices. 

It will be noted that in Chart A (Ideal Schema) all functions 
under judicial control (left-hand side) are true judicial functions 
(heavy type); while in the old system (Chart B) there is a 
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crowding of light type into the left-hand side, signifying a num- 
ber of treatment functions now being administered under judicial 
control. l 

The goal of the theory here advocated is to get all the light 
type back over to the right-hand side; i.e., to have all treatment 
carried out under educational and welfare agencies. 

This does not mean, however, that the judicial system is to 
have no relation to the child-caring and social case-work system 
of the community. On the contrary, the courts are and always 
__ will be, so far as we can see, an essential part thereof. The theory 
merely insists upon a functional division of labor in social work, in 
which truly judicial functions, and only such, will be performed by 
courts—and only by courts; and in which educational and other 
treatment will be carried out exclusively by educational and wel- 
fare agencies. 

Returning to the diagrams: ° 

3. Distances from the center to left and right indicate increas- 
ing age, up to adult life. 

4. Distance from the top indicates (in a very general way 
only) degree of maladjustment; but each line sets off also (5) a 
different type of maladjustment. ‘The types of maladjustment 
toward the bottom of the chart are, at any rate, apt to be thought 
of as more serious for society, even though often as easily cured 
as are cases under the previous headings. 

The arrangement of ages in opposite directions on the two 
half-screens makes it possible to imagine the hinge being swung: 
left and right halves would then “match” over their entire surface 
like your two hands. The same group of clients will be found in 
corresponding position on each side; the left side indicating the 
function of courts toward them, the right indicating the function 
of welfare agencies toward them. 

The purpose of this feature of the device is to indicate (a) 
that each group of cases should be served both by an appropriate 
social agency (for treatment) and by an appropriate court (for 
hearing, decision, and court order) as last resort; and (b) that, as 
things now stand, there are agencies for certain groups (up near 
or within the range of “normal”) which have no adequate court- 
counterpart to back them up. 
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; TII 
Let us go through the charts step by step: 4 


GROUP I (ON BOTH SIDES OF BOTH CHARTS, A AND B): SUPERIOR . 
| CHILDREN 


The charts show shading up to four years, for there is prac- 
tically no socially organized recognition of, or special provision 
for, superiority before that age, and is not likely to be. The line 
is an arbitrary one, however. 

Chart A.—For superior children the treatment (right half of 
chart) should be special opportunity, special education, longer 
and higher education; the last named reaching across to the right. 
on the chart, into adult life. 

The educétional agencies for this group are indicated clearly; 
they include individualized instruction. 

Treatmen: would, presumably, be voluntary, though in case: 
of a neglectful, or stubbornly indifferent parent, the matter might 
be appealed to a family court (left half of chart) for adjudication, 
after the visiting teacher and family social worker had exhausted 
their efforts. In such case, the special treatment of a superior child . 
` might be in a sense compulsory. He would not, however, need to 
be placed in a separate, special institution or class: if the court de- 
cided that the educational authorities were right, it would simply 
declare them “ officers of the court” ad hoc, and remand them to the 
same agency for the same treatment as had been planned by it. 

The family court should have broad enough jurisdiction to 
help educators and families in such cases, rare as they may be. 
For there is such a thing as neglected talent. The court should hear 
the cases of the “normal” and “supernormal” in a separate, private 
session. The children themselves should not be present. 

For adults there is, in this connection, no problem involving 
possible need of compulsion; hence no court jurisdiction, 

Chart B-—-Comparing the above with the actual situation, 
the chart (B) shows that there is no court having such jurisdic- 
tion, and that the social provision specially for superior children 
is scanty. There is rarely any way of insuring adequate opportu- 
nity for talent, against the will of parents or guardians. 
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GROUP It: “NORMAL” CHILDREN 

Charte A.—Treatment (right hand) consists in normal care 
and adequate schooling, continued (on part time at least) into 
adult life. 

The agencies for treating “normal” children are the home, 
- the educational system, and continuations and extensions of the 

‘latter. Parent-teacher associations serve both children and parents 
—mostly normal. 

The majority of children in these agencies would be there 
voluntarily; a few, as at present, under the compulsory education 
law——in some cases by court order against the will of parents. 
Such children, however, would have the same treatment as the 
others by the same teachers; the school official would merely have 
his authority in this particular case (and a cases) reinforced 
by court order after hearing. A 

Courts (left) should have power to enjoin possible injury to 
chilcren in advance of the maladjustment. Pound would surely 
call this “preventive justice.” In emergency, the welfare agencies 
would call upon them to keep the normal children normal. Surely 
an injunction is as justified to protect children as to protect 
property. 

if a transfer of custody becomes necessary without any obnor- 
mality in the child, there seems no good reason why the educational 
system should not include investigation and even arrangement of 
adoptions. It might afford as stable, valid, and trustworthy a re- 
pository of the official records as does a court. The family court 
would, however, have access to these records whenever any con- 
tests might arise over adoptions. This last, however, is not a fea- 
ture of the theory upon which the writer is inclined to insist. 

Chart B-—Boards of children’s guardians are a frequent de- 
vice, and satisfactory. Some legalists insist that a proceeding for 
transfer of custody should always be heard and decided in court, 
even if there be no contested claims involved; and that the records 
should be court records only, and subject to review only by a court. 

As for ordinary care of ordinary children, there is now no 
way of insuring this. The courts are wisely conservative about 
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extending their interference with homes and with parents’ wishes. 
Yet they should have jurisdiction for the sake of even. the rare 
cases arising within the range of normal, so that physical care 
and moral protection might be assured, in some cases by injunc- 
tion (against parents or resorts) to prevent imminent damage to 
children. 

GROUP III: DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Chart A—AlIl children are dependent in a sense. A prefer- 
able cia should be “destitute children,” “children of dependent 
parents,” or, “charity dependents.” baad however, is the 
most usual phrase. 

Treatment (right), in the ce of adequate social: insur- 
ance, consists in an allowance paid of right to the mother or 
guardian from public or private funds sufficient to maintain’ a 
normal standard of living, and ap insistence that this standard be 
lived up to by the parent. 

The home. foster-home, or possibly the cottage institution is 
the agency, working under public welfare bureaux, boards of guar-. 
dians, or children’s aid societies. | 

So far as the child is concerned, there should never be any- . 
thing in its dependency as such, to bring it before a court. If a 
dependent child comes to court, it must be because of some = 
feature of its condition. 

Nevertheless, the family court should have jurisdiction in or- 
der to make it possible (a) for destitute parents to appeal for funds 
over a refusal of the relief agency, and (b) for an agency to appeal 
for enforcement of the conditions of relief when these are persis- 

tently ignored. The latter cases approach the character of neglect. 
| Chart B—-Many courts now administer widows’ pensions, the 
- child being first declared dependent after petition and hearing. 
The laws to this effect were based partly upon the fear of the ad- 
mitted dangers of public outdoor relief (though it was staunchly 
denied that pensions are charity), and partly upon imitation. It 
should become possible to safeguard such grants by public execu- 
tive bureaux as. adequately a: as insurance grants under compensa- 
tion laws. 
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“Dependency” is-also used to gloss over neglect or delinquency, 
especially of girls. This is well intentioned, but unnecessarily tends 
to put stigma on children adjudged dependent who are in no way 
neglected or immoral. 

‘On the other hand, our juvenile courts seem to lack adequate 
jurisdiction to compel public authorities to give relief if adjudged 
in the wrong in a previous refusal. 


GROUP IV: NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Chart A-—The treatment (right) is family case work, tempo- 
rary shelter, and physical care, perhaps placing out. These proc- 
esses are carried out by protective agencies or officers, and boards 
of children’s guardians. If a case prove impossible to adjust on a 
voluntary ‘basis, any of these agencies, or a private citizen, may 
petition the family court (left) which should have a session for 
neglect cases. Neglectful or deserting parents who are also obsti- 
nate or defective would thus be brought to the bar. - It is not the 
child who is on trial. (Occasionally the court might adjudge the 
social worker overzealous, and remand the child to his parents.) If 
the court decides as the social worker wished, the same treatment 
which would have been carried out on a non-compulsory basis if 
persuasion could have accomplished it, may now be carried out as ` 
planned by welfare agencies, but under court order. 

As in the case of normal adoptions, under the proposed system 
it should be possible to transfer custody with due public records, 
but without court hearing unless an irreconcilable dispute is in- 
volved. 7 
Juvenile Protective Associations and Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children have their place in the welfare system 
at present, but their functions might easily be divided between the 
educational system and a socialized police bureau. 

The natural result of past neglect uncorrected may be the 
unemployable adult (right-hand edge). Employment exchanges 
should be in direct co-operation or articulation with farm- and 
trade-training, in which the homeless but educable incompetent 
may be voluntarily placed for an indeterminate petiod. The liv- 
ing and treatment should not be so attractive as to draw paupers. 
If consent cannot be obtained and the case be serious, employ- 
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ment exchanges should then bring the case to the proper court 
(left-hand edge of left side). If there be children or wife, this 
would be the same court which deals with desertion and non- 
support; otherwise any court with jurisdiction over vagrancy. 

Chart B.—By contrast, the actual practice does not permit 
transfer of custody of neglected children without court hearing, 
even by volunzary consent of all parties. The child is made the 
focus of the hearing, as much as the parents. Most states, how- 
ever, have laws against abandonment, non-support, or contrib- 
uting to dependency. 

There is also no provision for supervised voluntary commit- 
ment of vagrants; the nearest equivalent is “getting into jail for 
the winter!” — 

On the other hand, much treatment of the kind appropriately 
carried on under non-court agencies is now being carried on also 
under court administration by officers of the court. Certain cases 
which might have been successfully arranged for without judicial 
sanction are made court cases. The court processes for neglected 
children include (by probation officers) investigation, referring 
back to agencies, or (by court order) judicial hearing upon the 
child’s condition, detention, probation, placement (in certain 
courts), and commitment. 

The court agencies for handling neglect cases are the proba- 
tion office, the neglect session (sometimes combined with other 
sessions of the juvenile court) and the detention home. Of these 
three, the functions of the probation office (except in its investi- 
gation function in disputed cases) and the functions of the deten- 
tion home (except occasionally for observation and clinical func- 
tions in disputed cases, or for emergency cases), could appropri- 
ately be administered by a non-court agency, with or without court 
order. The use of a children’s aid society to provide detention un- 
der court orders in Boston indicates what may be done in this 
direction, though educational or public welfare authorities might 
undertake similar functions. - l 

Many cases are handled “unofficially” by the court officers, 
in respect to one or all of these processes (see Group IX) (with 
possible exception of commitment). But records and technique 
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of such work are-apt to be inferior. “Unofficial” work is highly 
unstandardized; yet, being under the aegis of the court, it doubt- 
less discourages preventive case work by agencies of the welfare 
and educational systems and may lead to the wishing of cases 
upon the already overworked probation officer. For this and other 
reasons, unofficial practice in such courts, however well handled, 
seems to be false social economy. . 

The existence of this mass of “unofficial” work seems to the 
writer to constitute an admission that such cases do not call for 
court action, but for voluntary adjustment through welfare 

agencies.” 

| The treatment of neglected children by the juvenile courts 
includes the remanding of certain children to welfare agencies 
and institutions for treatment (board of children’s guardians, 
etc.). This is quite proper, if the cases be such as could not have 
been handled successfully on a*non-court basis. It is when the 
court tries itself to administer, or to control administration of, 
treatment in neglect cases, that confusion of function begins. 


GROUP V: MENTAL DEVIATES 


The space on both sides is shaded up to age three or so, as 
deiect is not apt to be recognized or socially provided for before 
that period. 

Chart A,—The treatment for backward, feeble-minded, and 
psychopathic children is individualized, and consists in clinical 
observation, investigation, and special adjustments of environment 
or curriculum in minor cases, and custodial care in more serious 
cases. 

Cases are discovered and treated through medical inspection, 
psychological and psychiatric clinics, visiting nurses, visiting 
teachers, and special classes or schools. 

For custodial care or permanent segregation there are hos- 
pitals, asylums, and colonies. 

All of these agencies, even those involving a transfer of cus- 
tody, should treat cases without court action so long as agreement 

? Cf. articles on this subject: Proceedings of National Probation Association, 


1922—23 ; Journal of Delinquency, November, 1922, January, =925; Journal of Crim- 
ina: Law and Criminology, May, 1923; Journal of Social Forces, September, 1923. 
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can be reached by persuasion. On the other hand, it should be 
equally possible for any of these agencies, even those special 
services attached to the present educational system,*® to appeal to 
the family court (left side of chart, neglect session) for sanction 
in carrying out treatment or securing a change of treatment. It 
should be possible for the court in disputed cases to order treat- 
ment under the appropriate educational or welfare agency, how- 
ever near normal. 

The majority of children being treated by special services of 
the educational system would thus be on a voluntary basis, but a 
-` few would be under treatment by court order; a majority of those 
(especially the older cases and adults) in custodial care would be 
then under court order, but a few, perhaps an increasing number, 
would be there on voluntary commitment. The Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospita_ has many cases self-committed, or placed by rela- 
tives as in an ordinary hospital, though under suitable safeguards. 

Proceedings for the proper care of defective children, like 
cases of neglect, are in behalf of the child, to be sure, and there 
must be impartial investigation of-the child’s condition; but the 
rights at issue are, after all, the claim of the parent to custody as 
against that of a social agency, or of the state as parens patriae. 
The parent, therefore, should be the party in whose name the 
trial is held, nct the child. 

If “eugenic”’ laws ever become fully operative, much will pre- 
sumably have already been achieved in securing eugenic control 
on a voluntary basis, but family courts would appropriately have 
jurisdiction in disputed cases. 

Chart B.—At present, there is an increasing amount of non- 
court treatment of variate types of children, but custodial care 
ordinarily requires a court hearing with the child in the fore- 
ground, and a court order, even where there is general agreement 
as to facts and treatment. This is always the case for adults, 
except for a few sanatoria and psychopathic hospitals. The court 
is assisted in such cases by an expert or jury or commission. A 
- few courts hava jurisdiction over mentally and physically defec- 
tive children. | 


* And including also the guardians of the child. 
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The juvenile court does not take cases on appeal from agencies 
giving milder treatment except to give more drastic treatment: it 
‘does not remand to the visiting teachers, for example, for a con- 
tinuation of the same or similar treatment under court order. It is, 
therefore, it seems to the writer, limited in its effectiveness, and ed- 
ucational and social agencies are robbed of the potential or actual 
support of the court in problem cases until they become serious. 


GROUP VI: TRUANTS 


The chart space is here. shaded to exclude (for children) all 
but the compulsory education (plus continuation school) period. 

Chart A,—It may be that, as our conception of educational 
treatment broadens and unbends, we shall extend the scope of com- 
pulsory education. The writer should prefer, however, to see edu- 
cation not compulsory at all except in disputed cases, and then only 
after a hearing in family court. This is closer, in fact, to the actual 
state of affairs than it sounds. Education would still be enforced. 
It îs an interpretation of the theory of compulsory education in 
cor.sonance with the theory that compulsion should be only a last 
resort, and that parents should have their day in court. They have 
it now, but it comes on the thirtieth of February, so far as any 
goad it dces them, because the law is too ironclad and schools too 
uniform. 

The treatment for truants (if they exist under a well-run sys- 
tem) should be social adjustment and special education, through 
attendance officers, visiting teachers, clinics, special classes, and 
custodial schools—the latter, like the former, on a non-compulsory 
basis unless there be unreconcilable recalcitrance. In which case 
parents, not children, shoulc be brought into the family court, in a 
special session for truancy and child-labor cases, and the case in- 
vestigated, judicially heard, and treatment ordered by the court to 
be carried out under educational auspices. 

Where poverty is contributing to truancy or non-attendance, 
persions or scholarships should be secured from relief sources by 
agreement, or by court order if necessary. 

Chart B.—-At present, the treatment of this group is rather 
cor.fused. There is still something of the policeman about some 
truant officers. Others are socialized. Some school systems pro- 
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vide special classes and schools; a few have individualized treat- 
ment, visiting teachers, etc. Some truant schools inclyde cases 
assigned without court proceedings, others commit only on court 
order. The latter are chiefly residence (24-hour) schools. Parents 
are dealt with through persuasion or threat, and occasionally ma- 
terial relief is secured where needed. 

Most juvenile courts have truancy jurisdiction. They need 
more specific power to deal directly with parents of truants. 
Some attendarce departments are inclined to “pass the buck” too 
quickly to the court. The court may try to force back the respon- 
sibility, and friction results in loss to the children involved. If 
the court accepts the case and takes guardianship, it is apt to be 
a probation case, in which event, as in matters of neglect, the 
probation officer, though representing a court, is performing essen- 
tially educational or social treatment. 

In other cases the child mayebe placed in a truant or parental 
school, or mor2 drastic “reform” may be ordered. 

The court cannot order the schools to continue treatment 
through the letter’s special “out-patient” staffs, nor order relief 
in cases of need. So long as this is true, dismissal, probation, or 
commitment are its only official alternatives. 

In these cases children are usually made the direct object of 
the proceedings in court, rather than the parents, but parents are 
occasionally punished. 

Unofficial procedure is sometimes resorted to. A probation 
officer may hold hearings at a school, or an attendance officer at 
the court. This is a hybrid sort of bluff, but it works pretty well. 
If probation officers handle truants unofficially, however, they are 
certainly encroaching on the legitimate field of attendance cfficers 
and visiting teachers. 

Even on cfficial cases of truancy probation, they are doing 
what might more properly be done by the educational system 
with truancy-probation under their own administration, occasion- 
ally backed by the sanction of the court for a disputed case. 


GROUP VII? CHILD LABOR 


Because child-labor laws are negative, they require enforce- 
ment throughcut the period of compulsory education, as well as 
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(for particular trades) before and after that period; and also 
against adults. The charts are therefore shaded out only up to 
about five years of age. 

Chart A:—Normal treatment cf children in respect to em- 
ployment includes useful occupation of educational value, voca- 
tional training and guidance, scholarships if necessary to com- 
plete the education requirements or develop talents, protection of 
working-age standards of physique and education and conditions 
of work, adjustment in industry during early years. 

These functions should be carried out by the home, the educa- 
tional system (including attendance, medical, visiting teacher, and 
vocational departments), relief agencies, and labor inspectors. 

For the most part the necessary adjustments should be made 
by home, school, and employer on a basis of mutual consent. The 
court should have a session for truancy and child-labor cases, to 
hear any disputed claims and back up the authorities, the par- 
ent, or the employer, as seemed to it just. 

Recalcitrant parents in child-labor cases would be tried in the 
family court; even they might then be put on probation to non- 
court social agencies rather than to court officers. ; 

In the case of delinquent employers, the metter is different. 
The laws may make it necessary for other courts to have at least 
concurrent jurisdiction with family or juvenile courts. But, if juve- 
nile courts were given power to enjoin and try employers, human, 
as compared to property, rights would probably get a better show. 

Chart B.—At present, vocational education and guidance, 
scholarships, and protection of standards and conditions are being 
provided under non-court auspices, but inadequately and incon- 
sistently. Inspectors, visiting teachers and vocational workers are 
unco-ordinated for the most part. Probation officers do much off- 
cial and some unofficial work as an employment exchange—obvi- 
ously a non-court function performed by the probation officer as a 
stop gap—to fill the breach in the communly organization at that 
point. Court auxiliaries also undertake such work. A few states 
give juvenile courts jurisdiction over employers of child labor. 

Work permits are, in a few places, issued through the juvenile 
_ court. It seems to the writer that this is a purely administrative 
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function, in which the court should take action ‘only when (but 
whenever) called upon to decide a conflict of claims: Public opin- ` 
ion should force educational and. labor authorities to administer 
the child-labor law in a reliable and competent manner, subject 
only to review by the court in case of appeal. l 


GROUPS VIII-IX: MALBEHAVIOR (permaveNTs) AND 
SPECIAL CASES 


Antisocial deviations in. behavior do not become sufficiently 
marked or are not considered unusual in infancy, but should be no- 
ticed and cared for soon thereafter. Chart A has only the earliest 
years blotted cut. 

The types of cases so far under discusion have been (with . 
the exception of neglect) afterthoughts in the jurisdiction of the. 
juvenile court, if indeed the court includes them at all. 

Now we come to the heart of the problem, for which the juve- 
nile court was largely created, and for which it has sometimes been 
considered a panacea; namely, the treatment of anti-social behavior 
in children. Starting with cases called fine = concept has 
been stretched gradually through “delinquency” t “malbehavior” 
and the “unadjusted.” 

Chart A—wWhile the present theory also takes its start from 
the humane and scientific attitude toward delinquency, it carries 
the implications of this attitude to their logical conclusion, where 
the juvenile court has stopped midway with a practical make- 
shift. The theory at this point, is, however, perhaps easier to fol- 
low after applying it, as above, to milder types of abnormality to 
which less stigma has attached. 

The treatment for malbehavior is re-education and readjust- 
ment. For more advanced cases the treatment is probation and 

reformation, but these are to be considered merely as more drastic: 
= subvarieties of re-education and readjustment, and are not to be 
carried out by the court, even though ordered by the court. Per- 
manent custody is a last resort, and should still not be considered as 
punishment, but as treatment, still educational in spirit and char- 
acter. 

The agencies for the above degrees of treatment are, in sree az 
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the home and school, visiting teachers, behavior clinics, adjust- 
ment bureaux (in educational system), parental schools, industrial 
schools (still under the educational system), reformatories, etc. 
Even penitentiaries now include training and educational features, 
and, if not officially controlled by a state board of education and 
correction (cf. Indiana) should be considered as forming an inte- 
gral part of the general educational machinery of the state. The 
same applies to boards of parole and pardon, and to research bu- 
reaux of criminology, etc. . 

Probation, if still so called, would be carried on by the adjust- 
ment officers of the educational system, with or without court 
order, depending upon whether it proved necessary to appeal to 
. the court ior decision as to the treatment. 

_ It should be possible for any one of the above agencies (even 
the home or the school principal and visiting teacher) to appeal 
directly to the court for aid in*solving a malbehavior problem 
- (however minor the malbehavior), provided the case is so stub- 
born as to call for court sanction to settle the treatment. 

This stubbornness may be in the parent, in the agency, or in 
the child, but it constitutes a conflict of claims for which the 
court should have jurisdiction. 

The claim may be for the same or new treatment under an 
agency now handling the case, or under some other agency. In 
the latter case the new agency may have a counterclaim, even 
where the other parties are agreed; such cases should also have 
- their day in court if otherwise irreconcilable. 

Experience shows that few cases near the milder.end of the 
malbehavior spectrum need court action, but there should not be 
any Increase on account of empowering the court to help ade- 
quately when called upon. The family court in its juvenile-behav- 
ior session should be able to command access for children to any 
type of treatment, from mildest to most drastic. | 

On the other hand, it should be possible for cases to be trans- 
ferred even to or from the most drastic forms of treatment (re- 
formatories, for example) without court action, provided consent 
of all parties were secured by persuasion, and proper records were 
made and kept. Voluntary commitments would be extremely rare, 
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but the way should be left open.* There is frequently an appeal by 
parents for commitment of children to industrial schools. Where 
educational authorities agree with the parents that such treatment’ 
is wisest, a trial with its attendant stigma and scarring should not 
be a necessary preliminary. . 

Here, as in the previous groups, it should be the parents, not 
the children, who bear the onus of the trial. The hearing is m 
behalf of the children, but it is the parents whose capacity and 
right to the full custedy of the child is in question. 

The family court should have jurisdiction over contributory 
delinquency cases, parents or. others. Even those who offend 
against children should be éreated rather than punished. The treat- 
ment should be sufficiently drastic, however, to protect society and, 
if possible, reform the individual. The difference is in the attitude 
of society and (possibly therefore) in the resulting attitude of the 
individual toward his treatment ånd toward society. 

Contributory delinquency should be interpreted much more 
broadly, in the spirit which Dean Pound has so aptly dubbed 
“preventive justice.” It should not be necessary to wait until it’ 
can be proved that the behavior of an adult has deliberately suc- 
ceeded in demoralizing a child. It should be possible to deal with 
a person who jas tried and failed. 

Family courts or their equivalent should have also the power 
to bring injunction against persons or premises or corporations 
responsible foz conditions demonstrably tending to corrupt chil- 
dren in general, regardless of a particular case. This power would 
be on a par with injunctions against imminent physical damage. It 
would greatly strengthen the hands of juvenile protective and simi- 
lar organizations. Resorts obviously corrupting to children could 
be summarily closed. 

It is felt tnat a court for delinquent minors (‘‘boys’ court”) 
might be included as a special session of the bench of the family 
court; if not, they should be aay correlated in policy, powers, 
and practice. 

The educational system is Breadex than the brick and mortar 
equipment of the compulsory education period. Public opinion 


* CF, in this connection the famous practice of Judge Lindsey in sending boys 
alone to the reform schools. ? 


Pa 
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. should demand that it expand its special services for children out- 
` side of school hours and ages, whenever they need such services. 
Police and public should then be’ gradually trained to bring - 
children first to the schools for correction, not to the police sta- 
‘tion or court. Educational authorities would then take the ‘child 
to court if it proved necessary. It would not so often prove neces- 
sary, because children. would be brought to the adjustment office 
of a-school at an earlier stage of malbehavior more casey cor- 
„rected by persuasion. 
S, hart B,—The present handling of this range of problems Is 
n by no, means co-ordinated under'a court on the one hand, nor 


‘Se “under the educational. system on the other. 


Mild malbehavior is left to the home and the school, with no 


> appeal to the court. If such cases are taken to court, they are 
- dealt. with unofficially (and inevitably more or less inefficiently 


in many cases) either by informal hearings and probation or by 
_ being referred back to other agencies. 

An ‘increasing number of experiments by educational systems 
in the adjustment of behavior problems without court action are 
now being developed throughout the country.® These include all 
of the agencies named above in the ideal program. Many cases 

which would have drifted or bounced about until the court took 
“official action, and some doubtless in which the court would have 
_. been called in at once, are already being adjusted on a voluntary 


. ‘basis. -But the court does not yet utilize these services directly in 


: contested cases; that is to say, the court does not place children 
by court order under the observation or treatment of the visiting 
. teacher, the school clinic, or the special class. The parental school 

‘is the only educational agency so used at present. 

Some courts have an auxiliary society to which mild cases 
are referred. Where this agency is so closely connected with the 
. -court as to be identifed with it in the mind of the average person, 


' a similar criticism may be made: that such work may seem to 


'. &Report for the Committee on the Relations Between Juvenile Court and 


-Probation Work and the Educational System,” Proceedings of the National Proba- 


tion Association, 1923; “Short-Circuiting Behavior,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, April, 1924; “Case Work for Quasi-~Delinquent Children by Educa- 
tional and Other Non-Court Agencies,” Journal of Delinquency, January, 1925. 

Ho $ 
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relieve the educational system of its legitimate responsibility’ for P 
re-educational services to such children. - ‘ = 
The latter practice (referring back to agencies) is perfectly 
proper, so long as people insist upon turning to the court rather 
than to the educational agencies for “first ‘aid. ” oa 
Unofficial routine treatment by court officers, on the. contraty, 
is neither sugar nor salt. However SEN ponp the gooi i$ apt to be 
enemy of the best. i 
Turning to the more serious types of raatbehavioe called: de: j 
linquency, the present treatment is almost altogether through: ‘the ` 


courts (unless it is hushed up entirely, in the “best homes”).-” ` 
Treatment consists of investigation (a proper court function if it. `- 


were Clear that the case could not be settled by non-court meth- 


ods), court procedure, probation under court direction, and. occa- ee 


sionally commitment. sig 

Even serious delinquencies ‘are occasionally handled unoffi- 
cially by the court officers after investigation shows that the cir- ` 
cumstances warrant reliance upon voluntary adjustment : with par- - 
ents direct, or through reference to other agencies. Such cases 
should never have come to court at all. 

Occasionally the court itself is able to order Trenti by 
welfare agencies other than probation office or institution, and this- 
is proper, assuming that the court’s sanction was necessary to get- 
said treatment settled. i 

Some of the agencies upon which courts rely (or.might rely), | 


for treatment of cases are under educational auspices, ‘others. `` 


under welfare auspices, others under their own administration and’ © 


still others under independent correctional auspices. There isino, 


reason why probation should not continue to be used by ` a court i 
as an available treatment if this process, as well as the schöols k 


for reformation, were transferred to educational or commission ae 


. control. Quite as many probation officers would be neéded: there 
is no question here of abolishing either the function or the jobs. - 
The court should also, of course, retain a staff for impartial investi: -3 
gation of facts in difficult cases. m 
At present it is only possible to secure sae esas for difficult - 
children or minors into industrial schools or reformatories through 
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court process. The commitment is nominally compulsory and re- 
tains the,stigma of punishment, even though the trial may be a fic- 
tion and the act of common consent.’ Such cases are relatively rare, ` 
but unfortunate. Judge Mack once said that it is unfair that, in 
order to obtain the most suitable form of education for a boy, it 
- should be necessary to declare him publicly a delinquent. 

In socialized minors’ courts and morals courts the same ‘sort 
of situation pertains as has been described above for the juvenile 
courts.. Similar machinery, educational in function, is found work- 
ing under judicial administration. In some, of course, there is still 
the hang-over of old fashioned criminal law, in which there is no 
redeeming feature of modern criminology or scientific attitude. 
This is also true of the treatment of contributory delinquency. Re- 
venge is quite as sentimental as “sob stuff,” and both are ineffective 
- in the long run. 

Our jails and prisons, though mitigated by self-government, 
physical training, grading, parole, etc., are still too often schools 
of hate, vice, and crime; and criminology at the same time sound 
and humane is seldom found. To connect them even in imagina- 
tion with an educational system seems utopian, but the risk must 
be taken, The juvenile court, with its allied procedures, has bridged 
the gap, and there is now no place between kindergarten and peni- 
tentiary where one can logically stop and say, “This is no longer an 
educational agency.” There are a large number of university cor- 
respondence students in the penitentiaries. Even for the most hope- 
less cases we should not, in sound theory, close the door of hope. 

Similarly it should, in legal theory, be possible for an occa- 
sional criminal to take voluntary refuge in a prison, without court 
trial, unless he changes his mind or objects to his treatment.’ Cases 
of voluntary commitment to prison would be extremely rare, but 
should not be impossible. In the middle ages fugitives from “jus- 
tice” voluntarily confined themselves in certain city areas where 
they were considered sufficiently safe and sufficiently “outlawed.” 

In a sense, all juvenile cases are cases of domestic relations. 
The relation between parent and child is as domestic as that be- 
tween husband and wife, and it is this filial responsibility which is 


€ Cf. note above, on Judge Lindsey’s practice. 
Ibid. 
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called in quest:on in juvenile courts. The unit of treatment in social 
case work is the family, and the court dealing in behalf of.juveniles 
should have access to the parents, many of whom have also marital 
difficulties. It is for these reasons that it is advocated that the 
juvenile and Comestic-relations coutts, and also the morals and 
minors’ courts, be fused in a bench known as the family court, with 
several separate sessions but united policy and Jurisdiction. 

For non-ccurt adjustment of domestic relations in the narrower 
sense of the word we already have desertion bureaux, family social 
work, protective associations, maternity homes and shelters. These 
might well be co-ordinated in or through some agency which would 
undertake alsa the sort of precourt prevention of divorce now un- 
dertaken unofficially by certain probation officers attached to do- 
mestic relations courts. 

Irreconcilable cases of non-support, separation, illegitimacy, . 
etc., would then come up for decision in the domestic-relations 
session of the family court. Children of such families would be pro- 
vided for undez an order of the same court, if necessary. Supervis- 
ion after the decision had been rendered: would be turned over by 
the court to the agencies for domestic readjustment above referred 
to, but in these cases they would work with the court’s sanction. 

Commercielized vice should be included in the scope of the 
family court, et least as a concurrent jurisdiction; the principles 
involved being similar to those noted above as applicable to other 
forms of domestic relations and contributory delinquency. 

By contrast (Chart B), we now have separate courts for di- 
vorces, prostitution, bastardy, and non-support, and too little co- 
ordination of the voluntary agencies dealing with acute domestic 
relations. The courts do not seem to rely greatly upon the latter 
for follow-up, but have their own officers for the purpose. 

It is desirable that both judicial and treatment phases be inte- 
grated among themselves, separated from each other, and also co- 
ordinated with each other, as has been proposed in other phases of 
family and child-welfare work. 

IV 

This completes our detailed description and explanation of the 
charts. It is hcped that the general principles have emerged in the 
course of the analysis: 
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i, Functional division of labor between treatment agencies 
and judieial agencies. 

2. Comprehensive scope re treatment agencies dealing with © 
families and children. 

3. Co-ordination of treatment agencies in an educational- 
weliare system. 

4. Accessibility of court to all treatment agencies. 

' 5. Court to be called upon only in cases where persuasion fails. 

6. Accessibility of all treatment agencies to the court. 

7. Compulsory cases handled along. with others, by treatment 
agencies. 

8. Compulsion possible even in early degrees of deviation; 
voluntary treatment possible even in drastic custodial institutions. 

9. Comprehensive jurisdiction for family court, to include all 
domestic and filial relations, minors, vice, contributory delin- 
quency, injunction powers, as well as power to hear and decide 
upon treatment for disputed cases of minor deviations. 

ro. Court retains only facilities for emergency investigation 
and detention; ordinarily calls upon treatment agencies through 
court orders. 

II. Close parallelism and co-operation between court organi- 
zation, laws, and practice.on the one hand, and treatment agencies 
of each type on the other. 

12, The reader may again be reminded that the writer is not 
proposing these as an immediate goal, but as a series of principles 

moze logical, ultimately more effective than present patchwork, and 
rapidly proving more effective wherever and to the extent that they 
are being tried out. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. . 


American Sociological Society——The Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society has voted to hold its twentieth annual 
meeting in New York City, December 28-30, 1925. The central topic 
for the meetings, as announced by President Robert E. Park, will be 
“The City.” Provisions will be made, as in the past, for separate sessions 
by the groups in rural sociology, educational sociology, sociology and re- 
ligion, the teaching of social sciences in the schools, and the family. ` 

Meeting at the same time and place will be the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistics Association, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and the National Community-Center Associa- 
tion. 


` Masaryk Sociological Society—The Revue Internationale de Socio- 
logie reports the organization in Prague, on January 12, 1925, of the 
Masaryk Sociological Society. The Society is thus under the auspices of 
the president of the republic of Czechoslovakia, who initiated scientific 
sociological study in his country. The Society purposes to organize con- 
_ ferences to publish sociological works, including the translations of for- 
eign publications, and to encourage research on social problems. Its 
board of directors is composed of the following: president, Professor 
Foustka; vice-presidents, Professor Blaha and Professor Kral; general 
secretary, Professor Chalupny; treasurer, G. Zalud. | 


L'Institut international de sociologie-——The Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Sociology for the year 1925 is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: president, Ferdinand Buisson, University of Paris; vice- 
presidents, George E. Howard, University of Nebraska, Lew Jessipovitch 
Petrazyki, formerly of the University of Petrograd, C. N. Starcke, Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen; general secretary, René Worms; treasurer, P. L.. 
Manouwvrier; crizic, Charles Gide, College’ of France. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—Ohio sociologists met in Columbus on 
April 3 and 4, at The Ohio State University. In the afternoon of April 3 
they joined forces with the other members of the Social Science Section 
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of the Ohio Association of Colleges. That evening the department of so- 
clology of the University gave a dinner in the new Faculty Club to the 
visiting sociologists, an event that proved to be an excellent way to get 
everybody acquainted with everybody else. On the following forenoon, 
the Ohio Sociological Society was formed. Annual meetings were decided 
upcn and officers were elected: Newell L. Sims, Ober:in, president; C. C. 
North, Ohio State, vice-president; Frederick G. Detweiler, Denison, sec- 
retary. The forenoon was mainly spent in reports by individuals, on 
- studies in which they were then engaged, and in a discussion of such re- 
ports. This bit of imitation of the program of the American Sociological 
Society concluded a very successful meeting. 


Foreign Language Information Service.—The first of a series of “In- 
terpreter Pamphlets” has been published, under the title The Immi- 
grant Portrayed in Biography and Story. This pamphlet, a selected bib- 
liographical list with notes, was prepared by Constantine Panunzio, for- 
mezly professor of sociology in Willamette University. 


Sociology in Canada.—Most of the universities and colleges of Can- 
adz offer at least two or three courses in sociology. Ordinarily these 
courses are announced with the courses in political economy or political 
economy and political science. Most departments of psychology include 
a course in social psychology. A number of the courses listed as philos- 
ophy have a pre-sociological bias. In the Department of Social Service of 
Tozonto University (a training school for social workers), a number of 
courses are given which might be described as practical sociology and so- 
` cla: philosophy. There is, however, a growing disposition in Canada to 
give sociology a place in the arts surtiu: 

While McGill University, Montreal, was rather late in admitting so- 
ciology to its curriculum, it is the first Canadian university—and in all 
_ probability British also—to have a fully organized department of soci- 
ology offering an honor course, with professors giving full time to it. The 
new department was inaugurated by Dean Laing three years ago. Begin- 
ning with their sophomore year, the students may give the major part of 
their time to the study of sociology. 

Graduate work in the department begins this autumn, when students 
may proceed to the degree of M: A. in sociology. There are a few fellow- 
ships for first-class graduate students. The staff of the department con- 
sists of Dr. C. A. Dawson, associate professor; Dr. W. E. Gettys, assist- 
ant profesor; two fellow-assistants to be appointed. 

Research projects have begun in ecological and other studies of the 
city and in race relations in Canada (particularly Quebec). 
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A large number of sociological students spent a day in the House of 
Commons, interviewing the Premier and inspecting various governmental 
departments. It was one of the most interesting of a number of observa- 
tion trips to social institutions. 

The Sociological Society, which has been organized recenti is al- 
ready acting as a stimulus to the work of the department. 

McGill University has also a School for Social Workers. This is en- 
tirely separate from the Department of Sociology, except that the head of 
the department is director of the school. Its enrolment of students has 
doubled during the past three years. This year the McGill School for 
Social Workers was admitted to the Association of Schools of Profes- 
sional Social Work. A series of lectures on social problems is arranged 
annually in connection with the school. The lecturers for 1925 were Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, of Boston; Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, of Auburn; and Dr. Ira A. Mackay, of Montreal, 
all of whom lectured under the general topic, “Scientific Foresight in 
Human Affairs.” ° 


University cf California.—Professor Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern 
University, is announced to give courses during the summer session on 
the control of pcverty and the care of dependents. 


University cf Colorado Professor Howard B. Woolston, University 
of Washington, will offer courses in social progress and group behavior 
during the summer quarter. 


Columbia University.—Associate Professor E. W. Burgess, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will give two courses in sociology during the summer 
` session. 


Cornell University.—Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith and 
Amherst colleges, is announced to teach two courses in sociology: “In- 
troduction to the Study of Society,” and “The Historical Background of 
Modern Social Progress.” 


Harvard Uxiverstty—miIn the department of social ethics during the 
summer school, Dr. Maurice B. Hexter is giving courses on community 
organization and social service; Dr. G. W. Allport, in social problems and 
social surveys; and Dr. Sol. S. Glueck, in criminology and penology. 


University cf Ilinois —Professor E. C. Hayes has been elected vice- 
president of Il Institute Internazionale de Sociologia. Leon Bourgeois is 
president; and Tonnies, of Kiel, Erecti, of Helsingfors, and Politiz, the 
Greek ambassador at Paris, are the other vice-presidents. 
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University of lowa—-Professor James H. McMurray, of Maryville 
College, Maryville, Tennessee, will give two sections in sociology during 
the first summer session, Mr, Harry B. Sell, of the University of Chicago, 
wil. continue. these sections during the second term. 


University of Missouri—Mr. Jobn H. Mueller has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of sociology for next year. 

D. Appleton and Company announce the publication of a new ele- 
mentary text in sociological theory, by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
entitled The Psychology of Human Society: An Introduction to Socio- 
logical Theory. It is designed for sophomore and junior classes in col- 
leges and universities, and the publication is announced for July 17, 1925. 


New York University—In conjunction with the School of Foreign 
Travel, the University is offering an “Immigrant Background Tour,” 
which will visit the chief sources of immigration in Central and South- 
eastern Europe. In connection with the tour a‘university course, offering 
credit, on ‘Social, Political, Economic, and General Cultural Back- 
grounds of Chief Sources of Immigraticn” will be given by Mr. Constan- 
tine Panunzio, formerly instructor in immigrant backgrounds for the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. ' 


\ 


Northwestern University.—Professor Arthur J. Todd has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, to be spent in travel and study. Prior 
to sailing for the Orient he will give two courses on labor and personnel 
prcblems at Harvard University Summer School. His travel itinerary in- 
cludes Japan (where he will lecture on industrial relations), China, the 
Philippines, India, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and Spain. 


Reed College-—Mr. Harry B. Sell has accepted appointment as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Texas.—Professor Max S. Handman is in Europe this | 
summer continuing his study of nationalism. . 

Assistant Professor Walter E. Gettys, McGill University, is an- 
nounced to give lectures in “Principies of Sociology and Child Prob- 
lems”; and Assistant Professor Ernest B, Harper, of Kalamazoo College, 
in “Problems of Juvenile Delinquency and Social Adjustments of Person- 
ality,” during the summer session. 


Tufts College-—-The name of the department of economics has been 
changed to “Economics and Sociology.” Professor Joseph Mayer, the 
head of the department, will hereafter bear the title, “Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology.” Mr. Royal S. Steiner has been promoted to the 
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rank of assistant professor of economics. Besides four teaching fellows, 
there will hereafter be six men in the department above the ramek of in- 
structor. 


University of Washington—Dr. Norman S. Hayner, professor of so- 
ciology in Rockford College, has been appointed to a position as assistant 
professor of sociology. He will have charge of courses in the field of pop- 
ulation problems. During the summer quarter Professor Donald R. Taft, 
Wells College, will offer courses in population problems and penology. 


West Virginia University.—Professor Frederick G. Detweiler, Deni- 
son University, is giving courses in the summer school on race problems 
and social organization. 


_ Western Reserve University—Professor Charles W. Coulter, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will give courses in the summer session on the his- 
tory of sociology and race relations. l 


REVIEWS 


The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xxix-+ 
297. $3.00. : 

Nearly thirty years ago the editors of this Journal cherished the 
identical purpose which the author of this book indicates in his Preface. 
They wanted to stimulate social scientists in the English-speaking world 
to begin with beginnings by devoting themselves to fundamental prob- 
lems of methodology. They believed that no better center of attention 
could be selected than that proposed by Simmel. They accordingly ar- 
rarged to publish the series of his articles, starting in 1896, which he 
later incorporated into his Soziologie. These papers, beginning with Su- 
periority and Subordination as Subject-Matier for Sociology, appeared in 
fourteen parts, the latest in roro. We fondly hoped that not only sociol- 
ogists but social scientists in general in all the English-speaking countries 
would respond, if not to the extent of adopting Simmel’s theories, at least 
to the extent of general admission that science without a recognized meth- 
odology is unthinkable. Up to the present time the Americans who have 
given indubitable evidence of having considered Simmel thoroughly might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Some years alter the earlier num- 
bers of the Simmel series had appeared in this Journal, the translator, 
while in London, had occasion to refer to one of them. He found the vol- 
umes containing them on the shelves of the library of the London School 
of Economics, but the leaves were uncut! So far as evidence of British 
attention to Simmel runs to the contrary, those leaves may have remained 
uncut to this ‘day. 

It would go without saying that tke editors of this Journal must wel- 
come such a book as Dr. Spykman has written. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury there have been countless cases of important suggestions, within the 
field of social science, which seem to have fallen upon deaf ears. No 
trace of any immediate response to them can now be found. Then, after 
a period of approximately a generation, the same suzgestion, frequently 
without reference to its author or earlier form, has arrested attention, and 
has thereafter become an evident factor in the developing tradition. We 
hove that Dr. Spykman will prove to have done for Simmel and for social 
science what this Journal was unable to do thirty years ago. 
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The author’s Preface alone should cause drastic searchings of heart 
among the Americans who call themselves social scientists. In substance 
it is an elaboration of these propositions (XI-XIII): 


In the United States the so-called science of sociology has made the great- 
est strides . . . . the result of this formidable advancement is not clarity, but 
a formidable confusion . . . . this confusion in the social sciences in general, 
and in sociology in particular, must be cleared up if a mastery over our social 
environment is ever to be obtained. Here also the work will have to be done on 
the basis of a differentiation and specialization in the field of theoretic inquiry 
and integration and co-ordination in the field of practical application. To. make 
that possible, the first prerequisites ate a common method and a consensus of 
opinion regarding the relation of the “science” of sociology to the other social 
sciences. Neither exists, and the discussion about method, which was dropped 
at the beginning of the century, must therefore be resumed. The social scien- 
tist must become fully conscious of the presuppositions of his inquiries and in- 
vestigations before he can hope for real progress in his work. 


The body 0: the book is divided into three parts: The first part (pp. 
25-89) “gives Simmel’s methodological analysis of the different forms of 
inquiry into the socio-historical reality,” and introduces “the functional, 
relativistic way” (p. 88); the second outlines Simmel’s formal sociology 
(pp. 93—212); the third expounds Simmel’s “social metaphysics” (pp. 
217-73). 

In his Conclusion the author packs some samples of rare wisdom. 
The following is a choice specimen (pp. 272-73): 


The advantaze of his conception of sociology is not only that it leads to 
investigation of processes which shape all kinds of content, but also that it in- 
cludes in one study the investigation of instinctive and voluntary groupings, of 
communities and associations, of contract and coercion, in a word, of all forms 
of interaction. It would seem, then, that his conception of the sciences sug- 
gests a practically unlimited possibility of work. He has none the less been 
criticised for limiting the investigation to the study of social forms. But this 
limitation is the result of the fact that he conceives of sociology as a science, 
and therefore as a limited science. Sociology has been taken down from the 
elevated position where it was enthroned as the synthesis of all sciences. But 
it has apparently not quite lost its former grandeur for a great many of its ad- 
mirers who still lixe to think of it as at least a synthesis of the social sciences. 
It can maintain that position just as long as it is content to be a social phi- 
losophy. To become a science, it has to renounce all pretense of being the 
apotheosis of the social sciences and take its place among them. In the new 
order of things its position is far less assuming. A large part of its new func-, 
tion will be the modest task of searching for a knowledge of the social forces, 
so as to enable tke social sciences to reach a full understanding of the social 
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content. The myth of a science of society has been exploded. What remains is 
a series of social sciences of which sociology is merely one, even if it finds its 
subject-matter through a different abstraction. 


If Dr. Spykman’s proposition is not yet established sociological or- 
thodoxy, it is at least a somewhat widely published heresy (cf. Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, title “Sociology,” p. 207). 

American sociologists have made a gallant fight for existence. They 
have won standing ground. No one is more clearly aware than the sur- 
vivors of the generation who made the fight, that, considered either as a 
body of knowledge or as a method of procedure, their sociology is thus 
far relatively incoherent, shallow, and sterile. They know, too, that this 
situation is the natural result of attempting to extemporize a science 
without first paying the dues to methodological preconditions. It is the 
fate not of sociology alone—it is the common lot of the entire group of 
programs known as “‘social sciences.” It was not conscious hypocrisy—it 
was the expediency of semiconscious desperation for the sociologists of 
the passing generation to claim for their specialty as a science more than 
it has performed. Sociology is now academically intrenched, and can af- 
ford to be honest with itself and the world. For the good of their souls, 
“and other valuable considerations,” sociologists should set the example 
which the other social interpreters will eventually have to follow, of ac- 
knowledging that as yet we have only embryonic science. Rather, “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now” in 
convulsive birth-pangs of science. 

Dr. Spykman’s book should be accepted as the signal for the consoli- 
dation of a Section on Methodology within the American Sociological 
Society. The men of the coming generation who are able to see the stra- 
tegic importance of methodology should make it their business to win for 
it the recognition which its functions deserve. 

American methodology will remain provincial unless it maintains 
vital relations with the two European movements which seem likely to be 
the path-breakers in continental sociology during its next stage of devel- 
opment. The one tendency we have ventured to call post-Simmelism 
(A. J. S., XXX, 352) in Germany. The other is the reorganization of the 
Durkheim following in France. It would be inviting disaster if American 
sociologists should act as though they could afford to be ignorant of 
either of these movements. Dr. Spykman’s book is a sufficient and an in- 
dispensable pathfinder for the beginnings of the former tendency. 

In heartily assenting to the author’s judgment (XIV)—“If the dis- 
cussion of methodological problems is to be resumed . . . . Simmel’s 


work is the best starting-point’’—-we by no. means commit ourselves to the 
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belief that Simmel’s conceptions of method must be adopted. That would 
rather be the first problem, viz.: As a way of. developing methodological 
criticism, how does the account stand with Simmel? The desideratum is 
to start with the spirit of Simmel’s desire for a methodology, not neces- 
sarily with his specific conclusions. 

For instance, the present writer’s last conversations with Simmel 
were in 1903. At that time he reiterated one of his most familiar doc- 
trines, viz., that sociology should be “the geometry, the morphology, the 
crystallography of groups.” Probably the writer would have had the sup- 
port of most American sociologists in declining to accept such delimita- 
tions for sociolcgy. A little further consideration, however, might have 
brought us into agreement with Simmel, and Simmel with us, that social 
science needs a technique of social forms, whatever it be called. Pursu- 
ing the analysis, we might presently find ourselves in agreement that so- 
cial science needs techniques of the dynamic and evaluating aspects of 
experience, regardless of labels which might be used to designate them. 
Thus apparent disagreement might-be reduced in large measure to mat- 
ters of nomenclature more than cf procedure. The important thing is 
Simmel’s contention that science must have a foundation. Without a 
respectable and a respected methodology we are wise men in a tub. 

The author has not escaped liability for the usual quota of proof- 
reading oversights. For instance, the word “epistemology” is misspelled 
. In the sixth line of the table of contents. Dr. Spykman also shows that he 
is assimilated to the great majority of native users of the English lan- 
guage in their inability to control the insuperable adverb, “only” (pas- 
stm). Beyond these trifles, judicious additions and subtractions might 
add to the value of the second, third, and fourth sections of the bibliog- 
raphy. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that American sociologists will show 
themselves wise enough to use the book as it deserves. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Beziehungen und Bezieh- 
ungsgebiden der Menschen. Von Leopotp von Wiese. Teil 
I: Beziehungslehre. München und Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1924. Pp. xili-+309. 
First of all, this book must be understood as a leading expression of 
the present animus of post-Simmelism. To use a Yankeeism, here the sort 
of method toward which Simmel pointed is “getting down to brass tacks.” 
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The author credits Simmel, Waxweiler, and Ross with parts of the im- 
pulse to which the book is a response. He says (VIIT): “My aim was to 
shape sociclogy into a distinct science, definitely set off from other dis- 
ciplines, firmly jointed, and consistently systematized. I hope that I have 
succeeded in distinguishing it from psychology, economic science—eco- 
nomic sociology as well——and the other social sciences; also from the the- 
ories of art, and especially from philosophy, including social philosophy.” 

The analogy is not altogether happy, but we may use the Chicago 
building trades to carry the idea. The mechanics are not interested in or- 
ganization from our point of view, but back of their politics is an Implicit 
logic which amounts to this: It turns out that so and so many different 
kinds of jobs go into the construction pt a modern building. Every Job 
should be covered by a union, and each union should stick to its job. 
That means a certain dependence of the jobs upon one another. The 
stone masons’ jobs cannot be done by the carpenters, and the painters 
must wait for the plasterers. 

Von Wiese’s position is that in exection of social science one essential 
job is the listing and characterizing of all discoverable human interrela- 
tions. He would reserve the name “sociology” for this division of labor. ` 
The present Part I sets forth a survey of relationship types with the as- 
sistance of a table of which the following is an abstract. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS FROM THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


I. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST ORDER 
A. Relationships in the form of zo and with one another (4 sub- 


B. Relationships from and without one another (3 subtypes). 


Il, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE SECOND ORDER 
(SOCIAL PROCESSES IN THE NARROWER SENSE) 
. Differentiating processes (5 subtypes). 
. Integrating processes (3 subtypes). 
. Destructive processes (6 subtypes). 
. Modifying and constructive processes (3 subtypes; cf. pp. 50 ff.). 

The book exhibits, in more or less detail, characteristics of approxi- 
mately 650 human relationships, from the most specific to the most ab- 
stractly generalized, as suggested by the condensed table. 

Waiving the question cof restricting the name “sociology” to this 
division of labor, can there be any doubt that in this work of minute an- 
alysis Von Wiese is making an important contribution to social science? 
Men of a certain cast of mind will say, “This is only a list, an inventory, 
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an illustrated catalogue; it is not science, any more than a list of chemi- 
cal reactions is chemistry, or a list of variations in breeding is biology.” 
To which the arswer is, if we mean by science explanation of phenomena, 
an inventory of the phenomena to be explained must be presupposed. 
The book is not as easy reading as Ross’s Principles, from which the 
author has adopted many suggestions; but it should be taken by Ameri- 
can sociologists as a solemn warning of the hard work ahead before they 
can rightfully claim to have completed the foundations of any section of 
social science. It is to be hoped that the second part of the work, carrying 
the analysis over to “the structures of relationships,” will not be long de- 
layed. . 
ALBION W. SMALL 


The New History and the ‘Social Studies. By Harry ELMER 
Barnes. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+-6ọ5. 


$4.00. i 

To one whcse memory of the social sciences covers the period since 
the early seventies, this book reads like a fairy tale. Less because of its 
new facts than because of its dramatic pageantry of details new and old, 
but imperfectly evaluated, the exhibit has moved one reader to audible 
ejaculation of the ancient piety, “What hath God wrought!” 

Without essential perversion, the story of tbe social sciences in the 
United States daring the past generation might be told under the figure 
of a pack of mongrels foraging for their keep and each snarling at each 
whenever one found a consumable bite. All the needed reduction of 
exaggeration in the analogy might be effected by the substitute that 
until recently the typical American social scientist has acted as though 
he feared that the supply of truth in the world is not enough to go 
around, and that his share of it might run short if anybody else went in 
search of it along any but his own beaten paths. The social scientists 
have manifested a maximum of short-diametered clannishness each to- 
ward his-own kind, and a minimum of magnanimity toward everybody 
else. The result has been stunted and shriveled social scientists and 
social science. 

While showing this seamy side of the picture, Professor Barnes is 
chiefly concerned with the brighter outlook that is taking its place. It is 
` equally true that the period of puckered programs and policies has also 
been a time in which broad and liberal conceptions have germinated 
and taken root, and in a measure already become fruitful. Each divi- 
sion of social science has enlarged and enriched and empowered itself 
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by taking knowledge of all the others. This process is still in its becom- 
ings, but*the atmosphere has been so highly organized by it that today 
sanitary properties are much more notable than toxic factors in our 
social science. 

After an introductory chapter containing a brief conspectus of the 
"past and probable future of history, the book devote: a chapter each to 
influences which have been exerted upan the writing and interpretation 
of history by (a) geography, (b) psychology, (c) anthropology, (d) 
sociology, (e) science and technology, (f) economics, (g) political sci- 
ence, (#) ethics, (2) the rising level of intellectual lezdership. 

Better perhaps than by any other single sentence in the book, the 
autaor compresses his conception of the function of history and of the 
animus of “the new history” into the proposition, “History may have 
some value.as literature, even if its content is not accurate or relevant, 
but it can safely be asserted that it has only literary significance unless 
‘it furnishes us with a clear understancing of the genesis of civilization 
as a totality” (pp. 566-67). : 

It is not within the immediate purpose of the book to show how 
the major divisions of social science have themselves at the same time 
become “new.” The fact emerges in some form in each chapter, how- 
ever, if not on every page, that history and the other types of social 
interpretation have been in an almost equal action and reaction upon 
one another. Not history alone is “new,” but each constituent part of 
our social science has been renewing its youth through interaction with 
every other. Perhaps it were more accurate to say that each chief part 
of our social science has exchanged an uncanny pretension of maturity 
for normal and healthy youthfulness, in the course of an increasingly 
candid approach to reality. Everyone who is studying human experi- 
ence, whether as a mere learner or with the purpose of becoming a 
teacher or an investigator, should hold this book up ‘to himself as a 
mirror, to reveal whether his mental life is of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury or of the twentieth. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia. By R. W. 
WILLIAMSON, 3 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 75s. 
net. 

These three volumes are, as indicated in the subtitle, an attempt to 
sift, arrange, and co-ordinate the vast amount of ethnological material 
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accumulated in the past by travelers, explorers, missionaries, government 
officials, and others, in order to show Polynesia as it was—not as it is to- 
day. The handling of the material gives evidence of thorough familiarity 
with the older literature, but it is to be regretted that the author did not 
have access to the recently published results of the Polynesian survey 
conducted under the auspices of Bishop Museum. 

The first chepter is devoted to a discussion of theories of early migra- 
tions. The evidence indicates that the Polynesians came originally from 
India, pushed into and inhabited Indonesia. for a period of 300 to 400 
years, and then, due to pressure of the Malay, began to push out into the 
Pacific—probably as a succession of migrants. Churchill is quoted as de- 
termining, on linguistic evidence, two great periods of migration from the 
Asiatic Archipelago, the first about two thousand years ago, the second a 
thousand years later. The first is supposed to have passed north of New 
Guinea, while the second pursued a route to the south of that island. The 
difference in tim2 of arrival and the routes traveled would doubtless ac- 
count in part for the diversity of custom and mixture of blood now found 
in different portions of Polynesia. Rivers’ hypothetical reconstruction of 
Melanesian culture and its bearing on Polynesia is discussed in some de- 
tail, also the widely current idea that the chiefs and their families must 
be regarded as descendants of a conquering race. The author is convinced 
of the mixed chazacter of the population, but he holds that this intermix- 
ture was too far in the past for the families of the chiefs to have main- 
tained their purity. He agrees that the descendants display the physical 
characteristics of one or another of their ancestral groups in varying de- 
gree, but that the mixture is so ancient and so thorough that the popula- 
tion can now be considered to be homogeneous. . 

No attempt is made to trace in detail the movements of the groups 
after their entry into the Pacific. Some settlements are known to have ex- 
isted many generations; some were long isolated in their new homes, 
while outside induences—especially during the periods of migration— 
had great effect in changing and molding both people and institutions. 
Hence it is not surprising that at the coming of the whites there were 
great differences between the Samoans, Tongans, Marquesans, and other 
groups. It should be kept in mind that the author is confining his study 


to Central Polynesia, and therefore excludes Hawaii, New Zealand, and, - 


except for occasional references, Fiji. He does, however, include Easter 
Island in his discussion. 

The evidenc2 of the former presence of a Polynesian people in Ma- 
laysia is conclusive both from the standpoint of physical anthropology, of 
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language, and of rather frequent elements of Polynesian culture found 
among the Batak of Sumatra, the people of Nias, and other islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra. There is reason, however, to question the rather 
- late dates assigned to these movements from Java and neighboring 
islands. Both history and ethnology show that the Malays were well es- 
tablished in Sumatra, Java, and probably as far north as the Philippines, 
by the beginning of the Christian era, while Hindu influence was making 
itself felt in.much of this region by the second century A.D. 

The real subject-matter of the work is taken up in the second chap- 
ter, under the heading “Political Areas and Systems.” The author’s treat- 
ment of this topic is typical. He presents a hypothesis or a series of ob- 
servations in which he outlines the probable course of events as they are 
presented to us in the very extensive genealogies, tradition, folklore, and 
the picture of native life and custom given by various writers. ‘The latter 
are quoted at great length, and for so many islands and districts that one 
not widely read in Polynesian ethnology soon finds himself in a hopeless 
tangle. For the specialist, however, this procedure is excellent, as it allows 
him to draw his own conclusions from the evidence. 

Samoa is used as the type group and is usually discussed in detail, 
hence a brief review of the situation here gives us a general idea of widely 
diffused but not necessarily identical ideas and institutions of Polynesia. 

We learn that there was an official head or king for all Samoa; below 
him were heads of districts, village districts, and villages. Such heads at- 
tended the very important councils of the areas, but power was not vested 
solely in them, for representatives of land-owning families and larger 
. units were also a part of any such gathering. Theoretically the king ruled 
the chiefs, and the chiefs ruled the people, but this situation seldom actu- 
ally obtained. 

Samoa was divided into three main self-governing areas; each of 
these was again divided into three districts, and these were again sub- 
divided. The village, consisting of from 300 to 400 individuals, was made 
up of ten or more families, each of which was represented by titled heads, 
one of whom was the village chief. The family itself was a group of sons, 
daughters, uncles, cousins, nephews, nieces, perhaps fifty in all, living in 
four or five houses and having one common gathering hall or guest house. 
Control and administration of justice begin in this unit. The family is 
the basis of the state, and Samoa might be called “a family state.” Each 
village or village district considered itself independent in its internal af- 
fairs, and it might depose its chief and confer his title upon some other . 
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member of his family. The village might also sever its official connection 
with one district and connect with another. Within the village-district 
boundaries the land belonged to individual owners and to families. 

In other islands many elements of the Samoan system are found, but 
other factors enter. The division of the people into two parties—the weak 
_and the strong—is widespread, and it is surmised that this may have had 
its origin in the entry of a conquering people who were “the strong, or the 
administration,” while “the opposition” consisted of the conquered, who 
later reassumed a place of power. 

In many islands, Tonga for instance, we find two kings, one sacred 
and one secular, and where such a condition existed, the former was he- 
reditary, while zhe continuance of the family of the latter in power was 
purely a matter of strength and ability to maintain itself in warfare. The 
duties of the sacred kings were chiefly religious—the warding off of evil . 
spirits, the offering of sacrifice, the investiture of the new secular king.. 
A possible explanation of the dual kingship or separation into spiritual 
and temporal rule is offered in Frazer’s theory that the burdensome duties 
and taboos of the high office led men to refuse the kingship, or else tended 
to make them recluses, while the reins of government slipped into the 
hands of men who were content to wield real sovereignty without its: 
name. . i 

Evidence is produced to show that while each division and village 
was represented in council, yet the chief or spokesman was related to the 
king, hence the basis oz the system is social rather than local. Proof of 
this is offered in the marae, or sacred structures associated with the gods 
and the spirits af the dead, and the rites and ceremonies of each group. 

If a subgroup branched off, it carried with it a stone from old marae 
and put it into its own new structure, where it was held in great awe as a 
carrier of power or mana. The history of such stones was well known - 
and became standing evidence of family relationship and ranks of chiefs. 
Genealogies based on the stones become a science. A family might leave 
its home village, go to another island, and be absent for generations, but 
if one of its members returned to the original village and could establish 
his right to a seat in the marae he was at once admitted to all the rights, 
privileges, and property which belonged to him by inheritance. 

Despite the fact that succession to office and transmission of prop- 
erty were through the male line, the author believes we have evidence for 
an archaic system of matrilinear descent. As an example he shows that 
rank tended to jollow the mother; that a child of a mother of higher so- 
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cial standing than the father would attain to her rank, although he might 
at the same time inherit the official title of his father. Again, if a man 
had three wives of different degrees of nobility, there would be recognized 
important differences between the rank of nobility of blood in the chil- 


' dren. 


The former existence of exogamy is presumed largely because of the 
prevalence of a classificatory system of relationship in Polynesia con- 
nected with a series of rights and duties of those under certain relation- 
ship terms. 

Having established to his satisfaction the existence of matrilinear 
descent and exogamy, the author looks for evidence of totemism and finds 
it in the widespread idea that a large portion of the polynesian gods were 
incarnate in, or had the practice of entering into, creatures of the animal 
kingdom, or into trees, plants, or inanimate objects. These gods were 
both general and local, the latter appearing to be closely related to the 
marae, or sacred place, which as we have already seen, is one of the main- 
stays of the relationship or genealogical system. Eating of the animal 
after which one was named was prohibited, and one of the evidences of 
conversion was to cook and eat one’s totem. Folk tales and beliefs relat- 
ing to an ancestress who gave birth to an animal, or of spirits of the dead 
who became animals, are cited, while the use of distinctive village marks 
or badges on bodies, boats, or dwellings are cited as further proof of 
totemism. 

Much interesting material is Sought forward in proof of an early 
totemic matriarchal society, but one is left with the feeling that perhaps 
an equally strong refutation might be brought forward, based on the 
same material. 

The remaining chapters are chiefly an elaboration of the facts al- 
ready presented. The social character of war, land tenure, and control, 
the grades and duties of chiefs, priests, and sorcerers, the connection be- 
tween sacred and secular offices, the sanctity of chiefs—especially those 
with long ancestry—and the development of taboo receive considerable 
attention. The final chapter is a recapitulation, but is too brief to be of 
great value unless one has followed the argument through the three vol- 
umes. There is an excellent index, a fairly complete bibliography, and 
several maps, making in all the most complete summary of Polynesian 
ethnology in existence. 


Fay-Cooprer COLE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Physiological Foundations of Behavior. By CHARLES M. CHID.. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xiv-+-330. $5.90. 


Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior. By C. JUDSON. 
Herrick. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xii+-334. 
$4.50. | 
These two books make a very great contribution to the biological. 

foundations of sociology. They are written frankly from the environ- 

mental viewpoint, which is supplanting the inheritance viewpoint: in its 
extreme form, even in biology. They do not deny inheritance, but their 
attention is upon the functioning of organisms, and they never forget 
that this functioning always takes place in and under the control of en- 
vironment. Herrick makes clear that even the inheritance set ofthe 
neural organization is determined in the-long run by the organization of 
the environment, but not by the method of the inheritance of acquired 

characters. On the whole, Child grants less to inheritance, in the sense of . 

the transmission of fixed organizatiofs of protoplasm, than does Herrick. ° 
The two books were written to supplement each other and there are 

cross-references throughout. This co-operative attitude renders them 

particularly valuable as supplementary treatments of the common theme 
of how organisms make their adjustments to environment. They define 
life as adjustment; therefore behavior is the process of living through 

' adjustment to environment. Child develops quite fully in this volume his 

theory that behavior is determined by the integration of active patterns 

in the specific protoplasm of the organism, and that these patterns arise 
under the dominance of gradients established in the organism because of 
the superior metabolic character of the protoplasm of certain parts of the 
organism. Adjustment is thus a function of both the metabolic quality of 
protoplasm and of the organization or impact of the environment, whose 
- pressures are capable of modifying or molding the pattern through a re-` 
determination of axes. Thus a much greater degree of flexibility of de- 
velopment is imputed to the organism than has ordinarily been attributed 
to it by biologists. Child has no sympathy with preformistic notions. 
Herrick accepts this general argument of Child and supports it with 
further illustrations of his own. His contribution comes mainly frem his 
applying the theory of interpretation to the discussion of the organization 
and behavior of the specific protoplasms of the neurons. In this, as in his 

Introduction to IJ eurology, he is primarily interested in working up to an 

explanation of the behavior of man in a social situation, in which the 


Po 
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neural pattern. has become largely determined, phylogenetically and on- 
togenetically, by environmental pressures. Consequently he devotes 
much space to. the growth of the cerebrum in general and to the character 
of the cortex in man as a control organ. He traces from the insects and 
worms up to man the growth of the end brain and its increasing domi- 
nance over the other neural organization through the instrumentality of 
organic and associative memory, and finally the conscious memory of the 
thinking animal, man. 

One does not have to doubt the functional independence of sociology 
as a science, to understand the value of these two contributions from biol- 
ogy to the new sociology. All science is a unity and it becomes differenti- 
ated into sciences around problems. Social problems, in the abstract and 
in the concrete, will persist, and sociology will persist. Sociology, like any 
other science, must draw its data from any source from which it can get 
them. The contribution of these two volumes to sociology is almost whol- 
ly methodological and consists in aiding the sociologist in shaking off the 
back-dragging superstition of a fixed predeterministic inheritance in the 
affairs of men, and in pointing the way to an explanation of the way in 
which environment operates in molding the fundamentals of human con- 
duct. Thus they make a very valuable contribution to the exactness of 
recent sociological methodology. 

The authors themselves are not unaware of the significance of their 
studies for the social sciences. In their last chapters they seek and apply 
their findings to the problems of social integration and organizatioñ and 
dominance. Most sociologists will not agree with all the details of their 
exposition in these final chapters, although they may approve their gen- 
eral viewpoint and conclusions. They make much of organismic analo- 
gies, and one suspects them at times oi being so loyal to their sciences of 
biology that they would welcome the mergence of sociology in biology. 
But this is a minor conceit, to be forgiven in men who have done so much 
for sociology, even in giving it materials for its own independent method- 
ology. It is true that we are beginning to work out same of the no man’s 
land between the sciences, and these two volumes are welcome evidence 
of the fact. Perhaps now is the time for the cohorts of the various sciences 
to admonish one another that these expeditions into no man’s land from 
the several sciences should not turn into warring parties, but should co- 
_operate on the friendliest terms, compare notes, and seek a common 
ground of understanding. 


L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Social and Industrial Studies for the Elementary Grades. A Course 
of Study Based on Needs for Food, Clothing, Shelter, Imple- 
ments, and Records; One of the Lippincott School Project 
Series. By JANE B. WELLING and CHartotre M. CALKINS, 
both of the Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. J. B.. 
Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 331. $2.00. 

Play Fair. By Joun M. Cooprr, D.D., Catholic University of 
America. The Catholic Education Press, 1923. Pp. 246. Pa- 
per, $.50. l 

Economics and the Community. A Textbook in Elementary Eco- 
nomics for Junior High Schools, Vocational Schools, and Con- 
tinuation Classes. By Joun A. Larr, LL.D., Author of Our 
America, Learning to Earn, etc. Century Co., 1922. Pp. 336. 
Illus. $1.75. 


Economics for Everyman. An Iatroduction to Social Economics. 
By James Epwarp LERossIcNoL, Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, The University of Nebraska. oe 
Holt and C3., 1923. Pp. 335. $2.15. 


The Background of Economics. A Textbook in Eee for 
Junior-College Students. By MERLIN H. Hunter, PH.D., As- 
_gociate Prcfessor of Economics, University of Illinois, ad 
Gorpon S. WATKINS, PH.D., Associate Professor of Econom- 
ICS, Bhiversity of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1923. Pp. 

© 514. $3.00. 

Elementary Sociology. A Constructive Textbook for High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. By Ross L. Finney, Pu.D., Assistant 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Mintesors. 
Benj. H. Sankgrn Co., 1923. Pp. 234. $1.48. 

Elements of Social’ Science. An Introduction to the Study of Life 
in Human Society. By Henry Pratr Farrcuiip, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy in New York University. Illustrated 
by Francis J. Rignry. Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 484. $1.68. 
Year after year the presses of America are pouring forth a never- 

ending stream of texts in social science for elementary and high schools. 

The seven books listed above, now in the hands of the Journal for review, 

are fairly typical of the newer tendencies in textbook-making. These 
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books are all similar in certain respects. For example, all thé authors view 
- the various fields of social science from the broad standpoint of group 
relationships rather than from the narrower aspect of specialized theory. 
It is this viewpoint, by the way, more than anything else, which is induc- 
ing educators to enrich the elementary- and high-school curricula with 
mcre courses in social science. Thus all these authors draw upon all the 
fie_ds of social science for the interpretation of the varied phenomena of 
group life. Then, too, all these authors use skilful methods to adapt ma- 
tenals formerly taught in the graduate schools to the needs of children in 
the elementary and high schools. The technique used in shifting these 
mzterials downward into the elementary and junior high schools is espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

A book of interest to teachers and supervisors of the elementary 
schools as well as to all those interested in the educative process is Social 
ani Industrial Studies for the Elementary Grades, by Jane B. Welling 
ani Charlotte W. Calkins, both of the Detroit public schools. The work 
for each grade is organized under five main topics: Food, where the ma- 
jor emphasis is on personal health problems; Clothing, where economic 
problems are of chief interest; Shelter, which deals mainly with social 
problems; Implements, where industries are studied; and Records, which 
concerns itself with educational problems. The topics are so handled that 
each one is studied in each grade from a constantly broadening view- 
point. There is considerable emphasis on historical kackgrounds and the 
historical consequences of improvements in tools, machinery, and proc- 
esses. Thus the pupil gains a growing appreciation of the debt the present - 
owes to the past, and for him his history becomes a vivid narrative of 
men’s struggle up from savagery. The studies also emphasize our de- 
pendence for the satisfaction of our daily needs upon people in many 
places, far and near. Because of this emphasis upon place, geography 
takes on new meaning. The reviewers find themselves at variance with 
the grade placement of certain materials. However, the wealth of sug- 
gestion leaves adequate opportunity for the teacher to make careful selec- 
tions adapted to the needs of the particular group. 

Play Fair, by John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca is an ingenious adaptation of the point of view oi modern community 
civics to Catholic religious education. The book deals with our institu- 
ticnal life and the civic and religious virtues needed for its sustenance. 
The idea reiterated throughout the book is concisely stated in the final 
sentence——‘In work and in the game, at home and ai school, for country 
and for church, to man and to God, the American Catholic boy’s ideal is 
—Play Fair.” We are tempted to ask what the American Catholic girl’s 
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ideal is. It is illuminating to note that the book contains no suggestions 
for debate, no outlines for the study of local conditions, no thought-pro- 
voking questions, and no bibliographies. Though the modern aims of de- 
veloping the powers of analysis, observation, and inference with regard to 
the factors that comprise a social situation could scarcely be reached by 
the use of this text, nevertheless we have here what may prove to be a 
forerunner of some valuable civic education in Catholic schools. 

John A. Lapp’s new book, Economics and the Community, is de- 
signed to be of use to those who are beginning the study of economics, 
whether in high schools, junior high schools, vocational schools, or con- 
tinuation schools. For its materials the book draws upon the fields of com- `’ 
mercial geography, business organization, public finance, and kindred 
subjects, as well as the old-line economic theory. The style of the book 
is simple and direct. Where economic theories are under discussion, the 
simple, concrete illustrations are of great help to the young student. One 
of the strong poir:ts of the book is the provision for pupil-activity placed 
at the beginning of each chapter under the heading of “Community Sur- 
vey.” The author assumes, and rightly so, that the pupil’s comprehension _ 
of social institutions and forces will be augmented if the class discussion 
centered about tke text materials is preceded by actual community con- 
tacts. The chief weakness of the book is in the reference lists at the end 
of each chapter. AIl the references are to treatises and texts, most of them 
too difficult for the ordinary student for whom the text would be suffi- 
ciently difficult. It seems too bad that a book otherwise in keeping with 
modern ideals of textbook construction should have so little to suggest 
in the bibliographies by way of extending the pupil’s insights and appre- 
ciations through participative reading. 

The Background of Economics was written by Merlin H. Hunter and 
Gordon S. Watkins, both of the University of Illinois, “with the convic- 
tion that there is an urgent need to develop in the student the point of 
view that economics deals with the world in which he lives, and that the 
principles of this science can and should be tested by observation, anal- 
ysis, and experier.ce.”* The book is designed “to bridge the gap between 
high-school cours2s in social science and college courses in the principles 
of economics.”* To accomplish their purposes the authors divide their 
book into eight parts: “Man and Society,” “The Forces of Nature,” 
“The Products of Nature,” “Agriculture,” “Manufacturing Industries,” 
“The Problems of Industry,” “Exchange,” and “Government and Eco- 
nomic Relations.” Thus materials are drawn from all the social sciences 


* Extracts from. authors’ Preface. 
? Ibid. 
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and physical geography as well. This broad basis is the book’s main 
source of strength. On further analysis we find thirty-six pages devoted ` 
to an elementary discussion of climate, topography, and soils. The re- 
viewers wonder if this background of physical geography may not be as- 
sumed, or at least if the essential points might not be covered in less 
space. We also find eighty-four pages cevoted to various phases of com- 
mercial geography in which the central purpose is to show that man un- 
dertakes varied activities because he is not satisfied with the products of 
nature as he finds them. Does this idea need this amount of elaboration? 
In the section on “The Problems of Iniustry” are three chapters which 
‘discuss the returns to land, to labor, and to capital. But the chapter on 
the returns to land utilizes none of the geographic materials so painstak- 
ingly set forth in the preceding three hundred pages. Presently there 
comes a chapter on marketing which seeks to justify the complex system 
of middlemen, speculators, etc., though this very system had been round- 
ly scored in a previous chapter on the problems of agriculture. This lack 
of articulation is evident also in the.chepters on the problems of finance, 
commerce, and transportation, as well as in the early chapter on racial 
characteristics. What one feels is that the book needs some central thread 
around which the authors could group their materials in such a way as to 
impress students with the vivid, personal, human elements upon which 
our economic system is organized. | 

Another introductory book of an entirely different sort is Economics 
for Everyman, by J. E. LeRossignol, of the University of Nebraska. The 
author aims “to present the economic life of man in its proper setting as 
part of a broader social life and movement, with its historical background 
and its foreshadowings of change in time to come.’”* The materials are 
classified according to their relationship to the principal characteristics of 
our modern industrial system—private property, large scale production, 
money-exchange, competition, co-operation, etc. The style is simple, in- 
teresting, almost vivid. Throughout the book the author keeps steadily to 
his central purpose of presenting the economic life of man in its broader 
aspects, never losing sight of the historical background and the social 
consequences of changes in industrial technique. The chief weakness of 
the book is found in the reference lists. The tendency is to cite treatises 
and texts of college level, whereas the text itself is admirably adapted to 
senior high school use. i 

In Elementary Sociology, by Professor Finney, of the University of 
Minnesota, the point of view is that of the social psychologist. The thesis 
is that the happiness of the individual and the progress of society come 

* Authors’ Preface. 
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only through a widespread realization of the “we-feeling,” or “‘together- 
` ness.” All social institutions, according to Finney, are conditioned by 
mental states; in fact, they exist only in so far as they are in people’s 
minds. Hence our social institutions can be controlled and directed along 
progressive lines if large numbers of individuals discover “what are the 
most worth-while activities and the most satisfying interests in life, and . 
why they are worth while and satisfying.” Thus better institutions will 
be in people’s minds and consequently in the social order. It would seem 
that Professor Finney takes too little account of the forces exercised by 
social habit and the mores of particular groups. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the wealth of questions and suggestions for activities 
and research placed at the end of each chapter. By their use the pupil 
will gain contact with, and interest in, the social life around him. In the 
organization of his book, Professor Finney has attempted to get away 
from the problem type of text. He tries to lead the pupil to an under- 
standing of normal social relationships rather than to discuss such malad- 
justments as divorce, dependency, crjme, etc. But he has been unable to 
escape entirely the usual overemphasis on social pathology. He has also 
failed to develop sufficiently the economic and historical backgrounds of 
. social institutions. However, the clear and interesting style, the freshness 
of viewpoint, the provisions for activities, and. the carefully annotated 
bibliographies make the book a real contribution to the teaching of ele- 
mentary sociology. , 

Occasionally there appears from the press a book that stands as a 
landmark in its special field. Without doubt Elements of Social Science, 
by Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, occupies this coveted 
position. The book fills a well-defined need felt by teachers of social sci- 
ence in the senior high school for a text which presents the basic princi- 
ples underlying human relationships and human institutions, written in 
simple but scholarly style. In the presentation of these basic principles 
Professor Fairchild has not hesitated to break over the lines of demarca- 
tion between the fields of anthropology, sociology, economics, and politi- 
cal science. In the words of James Harvey Robinson, he has successfully 
followed “some phase of human interest rather than some field of scien- 
tific investigation.” Pupils who study this book should gain a view of 
the field of social science broad enough to serve them as a foundation for 
more advanced work in some special field, and specific enough to assist 
them to understand the forces, principles, laws, and rules at work in com- 
munity relationships. Not only has Professor Fairchild set a new stand- 
ard in the organization and treatment of subject-matter, but he has pro- 
vided for photographs and pen drawings of exceptional merit. One’s tend- 
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ency is to look at the pictures. They are the last word in visual education 
applied te social science. The only characteristic of the book that may 
hinder its wide use in the high schools of the country is the frank treat- 
ment of social origins. Many high schocis are not permitted the academic 
freedom which the subject requires if treated scientifically. Of course, 
_ truth should be presented, “let the chips fall where they may.” But, until 
the general level of understanding of evolution has risen considerably, 
the author who does not leave certain truths for the teacher to develop 
will find the usefulness of his books curtailed. 
FRANCES K. HEPNER 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


‘A History of Political Theories (Recent Times). Essays on Con- 

temporary Developments in Political Theory. Contributed by 

. students of the late Professor William A. Dunning, of Colum- 

bia University. Edited by CHARLES EDWARD MERRIAM, Px.D., 

LL.D., University of Chicago, and Harry ELMER Barnes, 

. Pa.D., Smith College, New aoe The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii-+597. $2.25. 


This volume is the combined work of six of the former students of the 
late Professor Dunning who have'souzht not only to bring Professor 
Dunning’s volumes on political theory up to date, and so complete his in- 
tention, but incidentally to pay some tribute to his memory. The sympo- 
sial make-up of the book has made possible a wide survey of the various 
lines of research bearing on the scienc2 of political institutions, and it- 
ranges from an account of the later phases of the doctrine of sovereignty 
to a statement of the more recent findings of anthropology. It is in this 
accounting of very various talents not enly a graceful tribute to the influ- 
ence of Professor Dunning, but a unique effort to present in unity the en- 
tire schema of political and social investigation during the last fifty years. 

The thought of such a survey has raised ordinarily the spectacle of a 
gigantic devil-dance, with the sociologists and philosophers, the political 
scientists, anthropologists, and anthropogeographers dancing round the 
befuddled figure of man, uttering each his own specialized imprecations 
and invocations. The present work, hcwever, has been content to sum- 
marize the activities and indicate broadly the movement of thought in 
each department. It achieves order; at the expense sometimes of turning 
itself into mere animated bibliography. 
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The book emphasizes consistently that most important turn in the 
affairs of political theory which has brought it into closer touch with the 
sciences and made the novel range of the volume both possible and plausi- 
ble. It is in a manner its main thesis and principal significance. There 
has emerged within political science during the past generation, says Pro- 
fessor Merriam, “an objective and scientific attitude. The various dis- 
ciplines of natural and social science have gradually converged their lines 
upon the problem of human nature and conduct and specifically on the 
political nature, psychology, or behavior of man; upon the analysis of the 
constituent elements in the process of political control.” Political science, 
in fact, has reached out from the speculations of abstract theory, and with 
its new emphasis on the empirical method has a definite place for any sci- 
ence which can help toward a technical knowledge of the political process. 
The same thesis is stated on its negative side in Professor Barnes’s article 
on “Contributians of Sociology”: 


While political scientists have been virtually agreed that a state must 
embrace as essential elements population, territory, property, and sovereign 
power, they have done little more than assume these as metaphysical entities, 
and with the exception of elaborate dialectical discussions of sovereignty, they 
have not proceéded to a concrete description and analysis of these fundamen- 
tal factors in the state in such a way as would indicate their direct bearing 
upon political action, or would furnish any real guide to the statesman. 


It is interesting to note that the discussion of sovereignty itself by 
Professor Coker pays tribute to this new method of approach. But in his 
excellent article Professor Coker does more. He holds a most admirable 
balance between the old attitude in political philosophy and the new, and 
steers a wise course between the distorted state doctrine of the formalists 
and the inadequate guarantees of pluralism pure and simple. He seems to 
hold with Professor Barker and Professor Lindsay in his later doctrine 
that Hobbes’s “command of the militia” does stand for something after 
all, and that the state guarantees, in the last resort, the method of settling 
differences. This permits him to acknowledge the value of the intellectu- 
alist theories of the state without minimizing the need for an empirical 
study of the various institutions which go to form it. “Sociology,” he 
notes, “has been the most effective corrective of the older formal ap- 
proach.” | 

The greatest single pleasure of the book—if style and wit still count 
for anything in political science—is Professor Hankins’ chapter on “Race 
as a Factor in Political Theory.” Professor Hankins’ refutal of the Aryan 
and Teutonic myths has a gusto which ought to lay these specters for 
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- good. It is difficult enough for them to survive before a scientist whose 
nose for inconsistency is so sensitive, but it is well-nigh impossible where 
there is a cut and a gibe in every quotation. It is more than fitting that 
Professor Hankins should have a hana in a work such as this one. For 
where there is so much emphasis on science there are liable to be only too 
_ many who will take its name in vain. The new tradition can very well 
argue its way against the metaphysical, but except it have the aid of ridi- 
cule, how shall it prevail against its ow2 amateurs? 

JOHN GRIERSON ` 
CHICAGO l 


The Story of Human Progress. By Lton C. MARSHALL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xv+ 548. $1.48. 


Chapters in Social History. By Henry S. SpaLpine,:S. J. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. xv-+457. $2.00. 


An Introduction to Sociology ahd Social Problems, By WALTER 

GREENWOOD BEeacH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Pp. xiv-+369. $2.25. 

Freedom to choose a wife from among all the daughters of Eve is a 
wider range than is open to teachers in selecting textbooks for beginners 
in the social sciences. For some time, hcwever, publishers have been busy 
reducing the distance between the extremes in this contrast. Whether to 
prefer one or another among meritorious elementary textbooks in social 
science has become not a calculus of absolutes, but largely a matter of 
taste on the one hand, and of psychoanalysis of the particular pupils to 
be taught on the other. Important work has been done of late by experi- 
enced educators, in combination with eminent specialists in the different 
social sciences, upon the problem. How may secondary and collegiate 
education be most enriched by introduction of better-planned material on 
the humanities’ side? This question has been studied with reference to the 
needs both of pupils who may not extend their schooling beyond the sec- 
ondary-school level, and of those who may continue through college or 
even graduate school. One would have zo be either very ignorant or very 
rash to venture to scale the relative virtues of the textbooks now in the 
market offering material for a course or 2 curriculum designed to meet the 
demand. Without committing myself to invidious comparisons between 
rival books, I feel safe in saying that eny school or school system might 
make a highly praiseworthy experimental contribution to the problem by 
making a place in its program for adequate use of the three books above 
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mentioned, and in the serial order in which they are scheduled. They are 
adapted to somewhat different grades of maturity. They direct attention 
to somewhat diiferent phases of human experience. The effect of using 
the three in the order indicated would be cumulative: Together they 
would of themselves exert an immeasurably liberalizing influence, and 
they would serve admirably as preparation for profitable advance into 
more generalized studies, such as those introduced—in sociology, for ex- 
ample—by books on the level of Blackmar and Gillin, or Case, or Park 
and Burgess. 

I do not forget that it is utopian to imagine American school authori- 
ties, public or private, not Roman Catholic, indorsing the use of a text- 
book written by a member of the Society of Jesus. That would be almost 
as naive as to imagine one of William Jennings Bryan’s pocket boroughs 
approving a biological textbook written by an evolutionist. I have indi- 
cated my judgment of the desirable, not of the probable. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ° 


Problems of Child Welfare. By GrorcE R. Mancor. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xviii - 
602. $3.00. | 

Education of Gifted Children. By LuLu M. STEDMAN. Chicago: 
World Bock Co., 1924. Pp. vili-+192. $1.80. 

How Foster Children Turn Out. A Study by the State Charities 
Aid Association. Made under the direction of SopHiz VAN 
SENDEN TaeEts. Publication No. 165. New York: State Char- 
ities Aid Association, 1924. Pp. 239. Price $1.00. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers. By WILLIAM LELAND STOWELL, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xx-+204. 
Price $1.50. 

Mangold’s treatment of child problems, revised, doubtless continues 
the most inclusive textbook in use for classes in child welfare. So far as 
the reviewer is capable of judging, the historical and statistical phases of 
the book are above reproach. But on controversial questions of theory, 
the author exhibits sometimes ignorance of recent contributions to knowl- 
edge, and sometimes superficiality. An example of the first is shown in 
the use of such concepts as “moral imbecile,” “born criminal” (p. 235), 
and “instinctive criminality” (p. 412). His attitude toward the juvenile 
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court illustrates the second tendency: ‘In some juvenile courts no other 
charge is placed against the child except that of juvenile delinquency. 
Under these conditions it will become increasingly ditficult for the public 
to learn the precise nature of the offense committed. The author does not 
approve of this tendency” (p. 416). Under the circumstances, one is sur- 
prised to find Healy’s books in the bibliography. They might be expected 
to convince the’author that it will profit the public more to understand its 
own part in:motivating delinquency than to classify types of acts com- 
mitted. 

The belief that children of superior mental ability are potential geni- 
uses, in position to contribute immeasurably to social life if adequately 
directed, led to a five-year experiment by Miss Stedman at the University 
of Southern California Training School. Several “opportunity” classes 
were formed for children of seven years and over whose intelligence quo- 
tients ranged from 125 to 214. Sixteen case histories, with graphs and 
tables, show the progress made. Instruction based on individual differ- 
ences stimulated each child to study independently, in a scientific atti- 
tude. At the same time, the use of group research projects in public 
speaking, dramatizing history, etc., promoted intellectual exchange and 
social interaction. An enriched curriculum, covered, with little drill or 
repetition, in less than the usual number of hours per day, was preferred 
to a “‘speeding-up” which would catapult children into high school three 
to five years early. The sociologist finds of greatest interest the conclu- 
sions that (1) gifted children trained at home for several years come to 
school with richer and more mature personalities than normal children of 
the same age. (2) Such gifted children adapt themselves very easily to 
school life with other children of their own mental level, with few excep- 
tions. (3) They are no more conceited, egotistical, or vain than average 
children, with occasional exceptions; and (4) some gifted children who 
are maladjusted to other schoolrooms can become socially co-operative 
through “opportunity room” methods. 

The New York State Charities Aid Association investigated the suc- 
cess records of gro children placed in family homes who had reached an 
age of eighteen years or more on Januery 1, 1922. Of those who could be 
found, 77.2 per cent were judged “capable” in the sense of able to manage 
their own affairs and maintain standing in their communities. In view of 
the adaptability of this 77.2 per cent, the sociologist is interested to learn 
that 80 per cent of the total came from bad families, 12 per cent from 
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“mixed,” and 8 per cent from good background; that the homes in which 
they were placed were 72 per cent good average, 13 per cent below aver- 
age, and r5 per cent above; and that a larger proportion of the group 
placed at an age under 5 became “capable” (86 per cent) than of the 
group over 5 at placement (72.6 per cent). “There exists in individuals _ 
an immense power of growth and adaptation . . . . there were poten- 
tialities within these people which revealed themselves only under certain — 
conditions . . . . the primary condition of successful development lies 
in the kind of relationship . . . . between the child and his foster par- 
ents . . . . human environment matters more than the material sur- 
roundings . ... . the child’s adjustment to his foster family governs to 
a significant degree his adjustment to society, and his adjustment to his 
foster family has less to do with their standards of comfort and their 
place in the community than with their human qualities and their under- 
standing” (p. 164). The difficulties of such research are obvious through- 
out: The data are hard to secure; the criteria of success and failure are 
as yet only crude pragmatic ones; and no statistical presentation could do 
the subject justice. A supplement should be published composed of five 
or six complete life-histories of the successful cases, including complete 


description of the foster families and the communities in terms of the 


social forces operating. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers is a medical man’s attempt to serve a 
dual purpose. He thinks parents need facts, and must have idealism to 
present them properly. His program thus involves on the one hand a sci- 
entifically accurate, but not highly technical, biological approach to sex 
facts, progressing through plant, insect, fish, bird, and animal to human 
reproductive processes. Plates picturing generative organs of lily, corn, ` 
bee, man, and woman, and development of the human embryo are ex- 
plained in detail. Mendel and the Edwards family tree serve their usual 
- purpose. Ductless glands and hormones and diseases of sex organs receive 
notice. The author’s second purpose is served by chapters interlarded in- | 
discriminately on “Man,” “Puberty,” “Marriage,” “Eugenics,” “Purity,” 
“Sex Education,” and “Habits.” By these he conveys a conventional 
though not harsh social philosophy-—little more. The use of such a pres- 
entation and some imagination on the part of parents might perform the 

“salvaging” process so much desired by Dr. Davenport i in The Salvaging 
of American Girlhood. 


EOIN BUCHAN 
Omio STATE UNIVERSITY 
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. Farmers and Workers in American Politics. By STUART A. RICE; 
Pu.D. “Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. 
CXIII, No. 2. New York: Columbia University, 1924. Pp. 
231. $2:50. 

“The problem with which the politician and the sociologist are con- 
cerned is to determine the kind of potential alignments which now exist 
spontaneously among the voters, regardless of party, with respect to va- 
rious types of issues” (p. 30). Dr. Rice’s contributior to this large prob- 
lem is an appraisal of farmers and workers, and his conclusion is that 
they are likely to disagree upon issues which arise from prejudice and 
tradition—-such as prohibition, sex, gambling, and the regulation of per- 
sonal conduct generally—but that agreement is possible upon issues 
which involve rational calculation of interests. His conclusion may or 
may not be important, but his technique marks a substantial advance. 
He develops an index of cohesion within each group and an index of like- 
ness between any two groups (pp. 186 ff.), and these are likely to prove 
helpful additions to the sociologist’s*tool box. He goes on to suggest the 
hypothesis of political culture areas, stressing the probability that the 
general laws which govern the diffusion of cultural elements apply to 
types of opinion as well, and that an “agitator” may “infect” a discon- 
tented group with a definite doctrine which spreads from the central 
point over adjacent and receptive areas (pp. 177 ff.). 

The book is a very creditable scientific achievement. 

Harorp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Leaves from a Russian Diary. By Prrrim Soroxin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. vi-+310. $3.00. | 

Religion in Russia under the Soviets. By RICHARD J. Cooxr. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press, 1924. Pp. 311. 
$2.00, . 

Co-operative Movement in Russia. By Exrstz Terry BLANC. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xi+324. $2.50. 
Revolution took this sociological professor of ‘socialist propensities, 

Sorokin, made him secretary to Kerensky in spite of his sententious fore- 

bodings, toppled him from power, hunted him, imprisoned him, banished 

him, disillusioned and embittered him. The girondist is a definite revolu- 
tionary type, and the present diary, while it supplies a relevant case study 
for scientific purposes, omits the intimate facts and the early autobio- 
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graphical material which is indispensable to accurate generalization. 
There is too much sophistication about the writer to render the narrative 
naive, and not enough ruthless skill in self-revelation to make it pro- 
found. His observations upon the people around him are deformed by 
the very mélang2 of passion, fact, rumor, and polemic which reveals so 
much about the witness. 

Bishop Cooxe, of the Methodist church, has written “solely that 
those who are interested in the welfare of Christ’s Kingdom among the 
nations might have some clear conception of the conflict between atheism 
and religion in Russia.” The result is a valuable specimen for the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical propaganda. 

Miss Blanc has prepared a well-documented survey of co-operation - 
in Russia, which began in the sixties and seventies as the imported toy of 
well-meaning intellectuals, grew steadily prior to 1914, expanded phe- 
nomenally in waz time, clashed disastrously with the Bolsheviki in 1919, 
and recovered in 1921. The facts are here for a sound explanation of the 
greatest achievernent of non-official initiative in Russia. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

University or Cxrcaco 


Matrimony Minus Maternity. By M. H. Sexton. New York: 
Devin-Adair Co., i922. Pp. vii+271. $2.00. 

Sex and Dreams: The Language of Dreams. BY WILLIAM STEKEL, 
M.D. (Vienna). Authorized translation by James S. VAN 
TESLAAR, M.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. Pp. 322. 
$6.00.- l 

Sex and Common Sense. By A. Maune Roypen, Preacher at the » 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S. W. I. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xviii--211. $2.50. 

The Laws of Sex. By Epiru Houcuton Hooxer. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger, 1921. Pp. 373. $5.00. 

Little Essays cf Love and Viriue. By Havetock ELLIS. New 
York: George H. Doran, 1922. Pp. 187. $1.50. - 

Biology of Sex: For Parents and Teachers (Revised). By T: W. 
GaLLoway, PH.D. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. 
xili+149. $I. 24. 

Sexton’s book is a hodge-podge of material, incoherent in purpose 
and with evident attempts to be sensational in method. Claiming as its 
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object a general attack upon all forms of sex immorality, the book more 
than fulfils the author’s prophecy: “In the following pages the reader 
will see'that the steed of thought swings along the human highway, check 
free.” For if one gets nowhere in the flow of words, one at least discovers 
how wildly the mind can gallop when the emotions set the pace. 

According to Stekel, dreams are a form of symbolism. They express 
wishes, including moral wishes, though not wishes exclusively. Some 
dreams reflect somatic conditions, Freud deserves credit for opening up 
the meaning of dreams as an agent for explaining mental life, but his 
view of dreams as merely wishes was one-sided. Stekel demonstrates his 
scheme of dream interpretation by analysis of various dreams, making 
liberal use of “the well-known dream symbolism.” “Water,” for example, 
“always stands for a reference to birth” (p. 97). Farther on, however, 
we find this rigid attitude modified: “There. are no fixed symbols, and 
under certain circumstances a symbol may mean something else” (p. 
289). The book is largely a collection of dreams followed by the author’s 
analyses, which for the most part we*are expected to accept as correct in- 
terpretations on his assertion. The reader, if at all critical, naturally won- 
ders why human nature should dream only of sex matters; does sleep 
turn all wishes into sex desires, or is it rather that the interpreter must 
find a sex significance or nothing? 

Séx and Common Sense is a conventional and moralizing presenta- 
tion of the problems of sex control in an interesting Iorm and with sug- 
gestions of tolerance; it reveals little scientific background for the discus- 
sion of problems of sex. 

The Laws of Sex is a lengthy and somewhat padded collection of ma- 
terial concerning marriage, prostitution, venereal disease, and sex educa- 
tion. At times dogma, it is nevertheless a convincing plea for a more vig- 
orous attack upon the prevention of venereal disease. The treatment of 
the sex interests of children and the wholesome parental approach to re- 
lated problems is especially useful (pp. 319~30). The book contains 
some case histories valuable for the sociologists. 

Ellis presents in Little Essays of Love and Virtue brief statements of 
points of view regarding sex, marriage, and family life, either expressed or 
implied in his larger Studies in the Psychology of Sex. He writes with the 
hope that his essays will fall into the hands of adolescent youth and prove 
useful. The spirit of the discussions is revealed in the following sen- 
tences: “Sublimation, we see again and again, is limited, and the best 
developments of the spiritual life are not likely to come about by the 
rigid attempt to obtain a complete transmutation of sexual energy.” “No 
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doubt, however, marriage and the home will undergo modifications which 
will tend to maze these ancient institutions a little more flexible and to 
permit a greater degree of variation to meet special circumstances.” The 
book is thought-provoking, especially for the sociologists, who will be 
most concerned with the social implications of this fruitage of a lifetime 
of study of social hygiene. 

Galloway’s Biology of Sex is a clear, concise presentation of the need, 
method, and material of wholesome sex instruction, based upon the belief 
that the mental, social, and moral control of the sex impulses is at present 
one of the most important of society’s tasks. 

ERNEST R. GROVES - 

Boston UNIvERSITY 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By EDWARD ALSwortH Ross. 
New York: The Century Co., 1921. Pp. 302. $3.00. 


The Revival of Marxism. By J. Sutetp NicHotson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 145. $2.25. 


The New Policies of Soviet Russia. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Pp. 127. 

The Principles of Revolution. By C. DELIsLE Burns. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1¢21. Pp. 155. $1.75. 


In his volume Mr. Ross has produced an immensely readable, if 
somewhat journalistic, study of the Russian Bolshevik Revolution. The 
book, being dedicated to “intelligent Americans who are tired of being 
victims of propaganda about Russia,” represents an honest but often 
_ ineffectual effort to reach the truth, and is happily free from the custom- 
ary ritual of exorcisms which has become so necessary a feature of books . 
on Russia. The materials of the bcok are taken from newspapers, mem- 
oirs, private letters, and occasionally public documents, just the sort of 
material which is available to most newspaper correspondents. The book, 
therefore, does not mark any radical departure from the ways of the cor- 
respondent. Of indubitable value at the time of its publication, four 
years ago, it is largely antiquated today. The book gives the impression 
of hasty composition; newspaper reports seem hurriedly plastered to- — 
gether. There is no nice and accurate measure of the decisive, moving 
forces that are at work during the Revolution. Mr. Ross gives the im- 
pression of a spantaneous, almost leaderless revolution, yet Bruce Lock- 
hart’s excellent study has revealed that in no modern revolution is leader- 
ship so clearly demonstrable as in the Russian Revolution. 
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The volume by Nicholson on Tke Revival of Marxism is the work 
of an excited octogenarian professor of the University of Edinburgh who 
wishes to answer the post-war revival of Marxism with a fresh refutation. 
With the air of giving the reader carmina prius non audita, he rams in 
open doors and repeats all the arguments which orthodox economists 
have ever made against the Marxian dogma. A singularly futile book. 

The New. Policies of Soviet Russia is an invaluable source book on 
the second phase of the Bolshevik Revolution. It is a reprint of pam- 
phlets by Lenin, Bukharin, and Rutgers. The most important of the 
three is the pamphlet by Lenin on The Meaning of the Agricultural Tex, 
in which he unfolds his argument in favor of state-capitalism. It is one 
of the most characteristic productions of Lenin’s masterly revolutionary 
logic. 

Burns’ The Principles of Revolution is a remarkably stimulating book, 
written with a multiple purpose. It is in part a study in the history of 
revolutionary social philosophy, in part a study in the revolutionary 
process, and lastly it is written with the unexpressed but still unmistak- 
able desire to prepare the way for the ideal revolution of the future. Pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that “only dead men know the tunes the live 
world dances to,” he singles out the great revolutionary prophets of mod- 
ern times (Rousseau, Karl Marx, Mazzini, William Morris, Leo Tolstoy) 
for an admirably objective analysis of the type of ideals which promote 
revolution. In the second part of the book he endeavors to define revolu- 
tion. He calls it a sudden and radical change in social habits and social 
organization. He contributes nothing new to the theory of the objective 
revolutionary process, for he is primarily interested in revolutions as in 
part the effects of social idealism. 

Wa ter L. Dorn 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. A Study in State Social- 
ism. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay XX XVIII. By Fr- 
LIX Moriey. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. i+203. $2.00. 

Students of unemployment relief are indebted to Mr. Morley for a 
clear and concise presentation of the British plans. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Morley did not stop at this point. His conclusions are not 
sound; they do not follow upon the facis. 

The conclusions reached are twofold: state insurance against unem- 
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ployment is a failure, and will continue to be a ais maane by in- 
dustry is the ultimate remedy. 

The indictments against the experiment are (1) the insolvency of the 
fund held to have been inevitable because post-war unemployment was 
unprecedented and the state did not adequately prepare for the depres- 
sion during the preceding years of prosperity; (2) the failure of the fund 
to prevent recourse to local relief; (3) the degeneration of the scheme 
into what “closely resembled a centralized system of outdoor relief,” but 
without supplanting local relief; and (4) the slowing down and choking 
of the unemployment exchanges. 

Passing from these indictments Mr. Morley proceeds to prescribe 
four tests for the justification of state-operated unemployment insurance: 
It must either diminish unemployment, or render consumption more 
steady than income, or centralize all responsibility for unemployment re- 
lief in a single organization, or provide relief at less expense to the tax- 
payer than could be given by the device of regulated doles. 

There is no challenging the indictments: The fund became insolvent; 
makeshift arrangements were resorted to; local relief was not supplanted; 
employment exchanges were excessively burdened with insurance detail. 
The cyclical depression was forecasted, doubtless, by many, including 
sponsors of the state-insurance plan. | 

Of the tests proposed by Mr. Morley one is incapable of application: 
It is impossible z0 prove whether the plan diminished unemployment. 
Mr. Morley admits that the second test—the steadying of individual con- 
sumption—cannot be applied scientifically. The third test—centralizing 
all responsibility for unemployment relief—is not proof of failure if the 
‘ plan fails to meet it, unless it can be shown that other proposed forms of 
insurance would meet the test, which has not been shown. The fourth 
test is unfair unless at the same time the social and economic effects of 
doles as against insurance may be evaluated accurately. A horizontal in- 
crease in wages would have been even more economical than a system of 
regulated doles. 

In final analysis the only proof that the plan has failed is that the 
funds became insolvent, The only valid indictment is that of being un- 
prepared. The author of this review can cite equally convincing proofs 
that insurance by industry is a failure. But it seems illogical to condemn 
a scheme because of shortsightedness or of actuarial shortcomings. 

The outstancing weakness of the book is what seems to be an_at- 
tempt to interpret the facts so as to make out a case against state insur- 
ance. The facts invite criticism at many points, but they do not prove 


the case. B. M. SQUIRES ° 
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The Ku Klux Klan: A Study of the American Mind, By JoHN 
Morratt MECKLIN, Pu.D. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 
244. $1.75. 

Darker Phases of the South. By Frank TANNENBAUM. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1224. Pp. 203. $2.00. 


In The Ku Klux Klan and Darker Phases of the South an attempt 
is made to study the Klan in the environment in which it had its origin. 
The Klan is only one of his “darker phases” of southern life and if he 
emphasizes it, it is only to use it as a pointer to the more general problem ` 
of southern psychology. Mecklin’s very much broader study, dealing as 
it does with a phenomenon which is as notable in Oregon as it is in 
Georgia, affords him a much deeper insight into the latter-day Klan and 
its difference from its predecessor. Bot’ studies, however, are remarkable 
for their sympathy with the Klan point of view, and their appreciation 
of the psychological factors which have brought it into being. 

The great difficulty of the subject is that of giving a right emphasis 
to the cases for and against the Klan. Both writers are agreed on the im- 
mense harm which comes from the secrecy of its methods when attached 
to a claim to supervise conduct. “It builds up a mood of expectancy, a 
terror that something will happen . . . . it creates an atmosphere of 
restraint and antagonism.” With the emotional fixation which it causes, 
it helps to generate those very crimes which it sets out to prevent; or 
again, it invades the rights of citizens and violates the safeguards of con- 
stitutional government. 

It is, however, scarcely sufficient to sum up an analysis of the Klan 
with the statement: “It has flourished by creating false issues, by mag- 
nifying hates and prejudices, and by exploiting misguided loyalties.” It 
may have done all these things, but it has also given small-town psy- 
chology “something like an Aristotelian katharsis of the starved emo- 
tions.” Its very secrecy “makes friendships more genuine, wit more 
spontaneous, laughter more contagious.” Indeed, if the analysis is to have 
any scientific value, it must take full account of the positive factors back 
of the Klan, the need of the small-town mind for some relief from the 
monotony of its existence. The Invisible Empire may be harmful, but it 
has a hold on ritual and invisibility waich at least crosses the borders of 
religion. . 

The true emphasis seems to be that while the Klan is in many re- 
spects dangerous and undesirable, it has been able to attain its present 
power only because it has satisfied a real need. That need—for a life of 
greater intimacies, of greater importance, of rhetorical attachment to a 
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noble cause—might be satisfied much more safely and much more fully 
by a more intelligent idealism and a more gracious ritual, but thé success 
of the Klan means only that there has been no better alternative avail- 
able. 
| Mr. Tannenbaum’s account of the matter is simple and sympathetic. 
In so far as it concerns the South it is almost entirely a question of emo- 
tional fixation on the negro. It can be relieved and solved, he thinks, “by 
making the South afraid of other things as well as the negro . . . . by 
giving it a greater variety of hate, a greater opportunity for a diversifica- 
tion of emotional exasperation.” 


JoHN GRIERSON 
CHICAGO 


The South Sea Bubble. By Lewis MELVILLE. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co., 1923: Pp. 257. $4.00. 

“The story af the South Sea Company is simply the old, old story 
of Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon.” This eighteenth-century “bubble” 
has its conventional use as conclusive evidence of the utter gullibility of 
the ‘public. The present account, however, is not the usual sermon, but 
an interesting account by a biographer who includes quantities of con- 
temporary letters, brochures, speeches in Parliament, the satire of Pope 
and Swift, farce. comedy, poetry, and cartoons which represent the 
phases of the craze as seen and felt both by those caught in it and those 
who stood wisely aloof. 

The author is not a sociologist, but he has put into this book just the 
material which the student of collective behavior can use: the situation 
of unrest, provoked by myths of fabulous wealth in America; the process 
of centering attention upon the wild South Sea project to the exclusion of 
all inhibiting considerations, by a circular reaction in which deliberately 
circulated rumors led to still wilder spontaneous ones; the period of 
“mania” when every one was highly suggestible to the slightest move of 
the crowd, but each was keenly intent on his own interest; the panic, 
when the “bubble” burst, and the angry prosecution of the directors of 
the company as “scapegoats.” 

From the account may be abstracted the essential process of this 
psychological “mass movement? which one may compare to that ab- 
stracted from otker cases of high-tempo social interaction to find dis- 
tinctions and points in common by which to define the nature of those 
types of collective behavior thought of as crowd phenomena. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
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Salvaging of American Girlhood. Ey IsaBEL DAVENPORT, PH.D. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. ix-+-302. $3.00. 
An Experimental Study of Psychopathic Delinquent Women. By 

EDITH R. SPAULDING, M.D. Published for the Bureau of So- 

cial Hygiene. New York: Rand McNally & Co., 1923. Pp. 

XV1-+ 368 and charts. $2.50. 

Not every author shares Dr. Davenport’s ability or willingness to set 
down accurately the steps occurring in an observation of social phenom- 
ena. The first part of Salvaging of American Girlhood, describing the ev- 
olution of an induction, constitutes its greatest contribution to method. 
The author set the stage so that one hundred and sixty girls, between sev- 
enteen and twenty-three years of age, in good standing in a teacher- 
training school, on their own initiative sought answers to questions on 
sex matters, Chapter ITI, “The Initial Surprise,” describes candidly the 
investigator’s attempt and failure to fit the resulting 880 questions into a 
preconceived outline. In the sorting and shuffling that followed, a new 
classification, this time genuinely inductive, developed. ‘The findings show 
a lack of the expected professional attitude due to unsatisfied personal 
questions, ignorance of simple biological and physiological facts, confu- 
sion of sex with biology, and such superstition as denotes “a fairly in- 
credible lack of penetration of the viewpoint of modern science into the 
thought of girls relative to their own bodily functions ....and.... 
the whole subject of sex” (p. 183). 

After such a scientifically cautious description of an unimpeachable 
experiment, the writer turns rabid reformer. Parents, she says, are more 
responsible than their daughters for these daughters’ ignorance and harm- 
ful training; the Freudian approach is unwholesome and out of balance; 
the content of sex instruction should be determined with reference to its 
function in preparing for marriage and parenthood, etc. One is aware of 
immaturity and inconsistency as indicazed by loose terminology through- 
out the book. For example, “faith” is used for “hypothesis”; “psychol- 
ogy” for a body of classified knowledg2 in one place and for a practical 
attitude in the next. But these inconsistencies do not obscure the con- 
- tribution of the writer to scientific method and information regarding the 
state of sex knowledge among girls. 

In An Experimental Study of Psychopathic Delinquent Women Dr. 
Spaulding uses “psychopathy” in the sociological sense—that is, as a so- 
cial maladjustment traceable to emotional instability, lack of training, 
poor environment, and failure to develop adult inhibitions and techniques 
for overcoming obstacles. She does not forget, however, the part played 
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by poor heredity, physical defects, and infection interfering with nutri- 
tion and energy. Part I describes an experiment at the Bedford*Reform- 
atory, New York, in which those delinquent women who were psycho- 
pathic were transferred to a hospital. Part IT consists of forty-four brief 
life-histories. 

The experiment, beginning in October, 1916, involved therapeutic 
treatment without force, unlocked doors, and measures designed to stim- 
ulate initiative and group loyalty. After seven months of chaos, it ter- 
minated with th2 introduction of mild discipline, when order was re- 
stored. The conclusions follow that, in the first place, psychopaths can- 
not be treated like the insane, because where the latter lead a “normal” 
life, except for abnormal episodes, the former are always abnormal, with 
lifelong reactions governed by infantile mechanisms which refuse to meet 
difficult situations; second, psychopaths are gregarious, while the insane 
are isolated individuals; furthermore, certain limitations of the institu- 
tion prevented success. 

The difference between psychopath and “insane” (since the author 
uses this term) sounds like one of degree rather than of quality. Perhaps 
the insane have been psychopaths previously, but at advanced stages of 
maladjustment d2veloped worlds of their own, so that to act in accord- 
ance with their imaginings shut them in, and so set them apart, as in de- 
mentia praecox. . 

While the description of the forces at work in the careers of these 
women is characieristically sociological, it is superficially so. Environ- 
ment is crudely measured in terms of good and bad, and so on. The life- 
histories are inadequate in this respect. Yet we must recognize that the 
author’s problem was originally an immediate practical one, and that the 
materials on which this report is based, having been put together after 
the experiment closed, are more complete than is usually the case when 
people both administer an institution and keep records. 


$ EVELYN BUCHAN 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Elements of Laad Economics. By RicHarp T. ELY and EDWARD 
W. Morrnouse. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 
334 and bibliography. $3.50. 

This is one of a series of works edited by Professor Ely, dealing with 

(1) land as an economic factor, and (2) land as a commodity. This series 

is the result of a movement in real-estate education sponsored by the In- 
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stitute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools. 
The significance of this combination of practical and academic interests 
is that it shows a mutual recognition of the existence of a common body 
of knowledge and a common series of problems out oi which is growing a 
science of land utilization and valuation. This book, the foundation of 
the series, gives characteristics of land and classifies land. Land utiliza- 
tion develops along predictable lines which must be taken into account 
alike by developers of real estate and by reformers. The valuation of 
land depends upon utilization; utilization in turn depends upon a com- 
bination of geographical, economic, and social factors. 

The sociologist will be interested in this book and the movement it 
` represents for two reasons: First, the findings are important for his study 
of human ecology; second, they show a further refinement of the division 
of labor which is, in some sense, a measure of the intelligence of a com- 
munity. We refer to the development of the relatively new profession of 
realtor, or the expert practitioner in land valuation and utilization. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Housing Progress in Western Europe. By Eniru ELMER Woop. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 196 and bibliog- 
raphy. $3.00. 

The author gives a rather complete review of the housing movement 
in the countries of Western Europe except Germany, which receives no 
mention. The subsidized “Garden Cities” are dealt with in detail, as well 
as tenement clearance, co-operative enterprises, and private limited-profit 
enterprises. A contrast is emphasized hetween public opinion on housing 
in these countries and America. The principle of state action has long 
been accepted in Europe, while in America the tendency has been to go 
no farther than local zoning ordinances affecting future development. 
The author is of the opinion that standards of housing for working-peo- 
ple are much higher in Europe than in America, although she admits that 
the bathtub is not yet accepted in France, Belgium, and Italy, even in the 
new model housing projects. 


š 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Rural Social Problems. By CHARLES Josian GaLpIn. New York 
and London: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 286. $2.00. 


Students of rural life have come to expect that anything Professor 
Galpin writes will challenge thought, and this book will not disappoint 
them. It is a series of queries and points of view with regard to various 
rural institutions and modes of life, and forms an introductory volume to 
a series of eight “Century Rural-Life Books” announced for publication 
under the author’s editorship. This book reminds one of L. H. Bailey’s 
The Country Life Movement in its prophetic approach to rural problems. 

A few chapters maké definite contributions to our knowledge of 
rural conditions and to methods of study. The analysis of “Can the 
Farm Family Afford Modern Institutions?” and “The Coming Rural 
Municipality,” are noteworthy examples. On the other hand, some of 
the chapters, such as “Some Problems That Confront Farm Women” and 
“Agriculture and Hospitals” hardly strike the heart of these problems. 
.The chapters on “Sources of Rural Hope” and “Defending Farm Life” 
confirm the publisher’s characterization of the author as “the outstanding 
optimist of the Jay on rural affairs.” The discussion of the small village 
in “Where the Farm Family Trades” clearly reveals its deadening influ- 
ences and the need of larger centers, but does not indicate the means of 
evolving a better form of social organization. In “Why Farmers Think | 
As They Do” the author makes numerous statements regarding the farm- 
er’s psychology which may or may not be true. Most of them reveal a 
keen insight in<o rural attitudes, but no objective evidence is offered. 
These psycholozical hypotheses are invaluable “leads” for an inductive 
study of the social psychology of rural life, but what we now need are 
methods whereby we can determine under what conditions certain forms 
of behavior occur and with what frequency. 

The whole plea of the book is for more exhaustive study of the social 
phenomena of rural life, and the reader cannot fail to realize the im- 
portance of the problems or the need for thoroughgoing investigation and 
enlightened experimentation. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Economy of Human Energy. By THomMas NIXON CARVER, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xili+-287. $2.50. 
This book ts the expansion of an earlier essay on the “Conservation 

of Human Rescurces.” Its purpose is, frankly, to encourage people “to 
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think of every economic question as a question in economy of human 
energy of man-power.” Neither of its two fundamental assumptions, 
namely, “that civilization is stored energy” and “man is a food‘motor” 
is original. Frederick the Great was familiar with the latter through La 
Mettrie, and Jules Amar more than ten years ago issued an elaborate 
treatise on the human motor. No newer is the conclusion that morality 
is economical, for Solomon, the proverb-writer, Poor Richard, and other 
exponents of the gospel of thrift anticipated him. The style is simple, col- 
loquial, and at times parabolic; but some of its cynicism loses by the 
written word; it was more effective as we heard it spoken, There is a lot 
of good sense and sound applied sociology in the author’s exposition, but 
there are also some amusing examples of inconsistency. For instance, he 
scorns legislation to protect the weak and reproaches the growth of 
maudlin sentiment in favor of weakness rather than strength, yet he ar- 
gues for “the kind of legislative protection which will protect these un- 
skilful investors against the results of their own stupidity.” At other 
times the author’s violent thrust for“ religion of pure economics and un- 
defiled carries him to the grotesque; for example, where he solemnly 
paraphrases Jesus’ profound spiritual promise, “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might have it more abundantly” into the 
patter: “I am come in order that the maximum quantity of solar energy 
might be transformed into human energy,” or, “I am come that the stat- 
istician’s theory of progress might be realized, namely, that as many 
people as possible might live, and that they might live as well as possi- 
ble.” This quotation may serve as a fair statistical sample of both the 
substance and the spirit of this work. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


The Basis of Social Theory. By ALBERT G. A. Barz. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. xxx-+-249. $2.50. 

This might equally have been called “The Basis of Psychology,” for 
its general thesis is that if psychology is not all social psychology, at least 
all psychology should begin with the fact of group life. Therefore, the 
author contends, it is fallacious for either sociologists or social psycholo- 
gists to start with individual mind. Still further, “Nothing is gained by 
defining society and social fact as essentially psychic.” Since social psy- 
chology takes its point of departure from social facts, the query as to 
what a social fact is brings the following definition: “Any fact that could 
not come to be at all save within a group or congregate form of life.” 
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The major portion of the book is concerned with a well-balanced discus- 
sion of the merry old theme of instinct. There is little specially’new in it 
for the sociologist, and that little has probably been replaced by Ber- 
nard’s new book. Perhaps it might have spoiled the author’s style, but at 
least a passing acquaintance with the great body of sociological writing 
in the United States and Europe would have been desirable before under- 
taking to write upon so large an order as the basis of social—that is, so- 
ciological—theory. A broader acquaintance with our Fach might have 
made the author chary of heralding as a wonderful discovery the patent 
truism that progress depends upon a more adequate body of social sci- 
ence, which in turn must depend upon a more adequate science of human 
nature, which is in turn the call to being for social psychology. 


ÅRTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


The Medicine Man. By Jonn Ler Mappox. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xv-+330. $2.25. 


The purpose of this essay in ethnography is, in the author’s words, 
“to set forth an accurate account of the greatest and most romantic fig- 
ure of savage life, with the intent of showing that man, wherever found, 
as regards religious sentiments and customs, reacts in a similar manner 
against his environment.” In a very substantial way it is therefore a 
chapter in the great-man theory of social development. From another - 
standpoint it is a rich detail in the study of progress from magic to sci- 
ence. The author’s attitude is distinctly sympathetic to his subject. For 
that reason he disposes of the element of quackery in medicine men, ex- 
presses thorough belief in their curative powers, and cites many examples 
of extraordinary cures. While conceding that the shaman is a parasite, 
he sets down the evidence that the shaman also, produces indirectly and 
importantly. Why should he not, since the medicine man sums up in 
himself the various functions of prophet, priest, king, rain-maker, healer, 
detective, mediator with spirits? While the author has not the equipment 
which made it possible for Bartels to turn out his great work on the medi- 
cine of primitive peoples, yet his anthropological training enabled him to 
handle certain social aspects of the problem as Bartels could not. Hence, 
the chapter on the origin of herbal remedies and other medicines has a 
sociological as well as medical significance. 

The weakest part of the book is its generalizations. Throughout, the 
book has the Sumnerian vocabulary and is based upon the familiar luck- 
dream-ghost theory. The author is almost obsessed by the ghost theory. 
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Spencer is still good reading, of courze, but it would seem a little too 
thick to*have his Principles of Sociology quoted page after page in a 
chapter of conclusions which should have been deduced from the preced- 
ing chapters of detailed evidence, or not at all. 

The great bulk of the book is in excellent scientific spirit and is a 
real contribution. Dr. Maddox is right in his enthusiasm for the contribu- 
tions of the medicine man in social evolution, but he must beware of mak- 
ing his “great man” the whole show. 

i ÅRTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Racial Realities in Europe. By LctuHrop Stopparp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


This latest expression of the uneasiness of the old white stock con- 
sists of ten essays prepared for the Saturday Evening Post. The point of 
view has become familiar. “The relative strength and importance of the 
different racial elements in a nation will largely determine every phase of 
that nation’s life, from its manners, customs, and ideals to its govern- 
ment and its relation with other nations” (p. 8). Each of the nations of 
Europe is successively interpreted by this formula. Little is added, how- 
ever, to the earlier book of Madison Grant. This book does not contain 
the new materials which helped to make interesting Stoddard’s earlier 
volumes. | 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


A CORRECTION f 
Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGENT FLORENCE. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. vii-+4a26. $5.00. 
The price of this book was incorrectly given as $2.25 in the March number 
of the Journal, and it is hereby corrected. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts end bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general direc- 
tion of D. E. Proctor, by P. T. Diefenderfer, P. P. Denune, C. W. Hayes, E. L. Setter- 
lund, and Mrs. E. R. Rich, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract ‘s numbered at the end according to the classification printed i in the 
January number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Diversions of a Lost Soul.—William Cowper was constantly obsessed by a 
delusion of personal damnation. His literary activities are best understood as at- 
tempts to forget this obsession—Gamaliel Bradford, Atlantic M shoe CXXXIV 
(September, 1924), 361-70. (I, 1.) E. R.R. 


The Contemporary Theory of Instinct—The difficulty with McDougall’s 
theory of instincts is that he ‘considers the instincts as psychological dispositions 
which are prompted to activity by appropriate stimulus and again are spoken of as 
a mental force which is native of the mind. But there are no instincts which prompt 
action. We cannot separate the inherited from the acquired activities, since we can- 
not separate the organism from the environment. Sex and nutrition have greatly 
influenced human behavior, but so has all the world of external nature. Since there 
are no repressed instincts to be liberated, the cause of social unrest is due to the sup- 
pression of numeraus activities, while the causing stimuli are permitted to operate 
without restraint-—B. M. Laing, The Monist, KXXV (January, 1925), as (I, 
2, 4.) 


The Oral Complex.—The oral complex is defined as the “unconscious system 


of experience pertaining quite closely to the mouth and its appendages.” The author . 


discusses oral behavior in infants, stressing the importance of visual impressions of 
feeding, “consisting of experience, visual, kinesthetic, and tactile,” in which an ex- 
perience is structuralized into a “complex-image” held together by a powerful satis- 
faction feeling. The writer believes that great sections of adult thought can be inter- 
preted as related more to complex-images from this “unconscious structure” than to 
logical conceptualization—~Harry S. Sullivan, The Psychoanalytic Review, XII 
(January, 1925), 30-38. (I, 3.) E. L. S. 


Some Emotional Problems Seen in the Superior Child.—Two cases are cited, 
one in grade school and the other in high school, of undue emphasis of the jntellec- 
tual aspect of the child’s life which proved detrimental to its adjustment to the 
everyday life of contacts with both the play and study groups. Mental hygienists and 
educators must realize that even in the case of superior individuals, intellect without 
normal emotional and physical organization is essentially unproductive in the social 
sense. —Marion E. Kenworthy, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV J anuary, 1925), 
490-98. (I, 3.) E. L. S. 


Educating the Gifted Child.—The possession of a brilliant intellect and a 
high I.Q. does not always mean that the child willbe a successful leader or will have 
the strongest character traits. The gifted child has had every attention except upon 
the side of personality. This phase of his training should be given careful considera- 
tion, so that he may not be self-centered but shall learn to labor for mankind—Anna 
Gillingham, American Review, I (July-August, 1923), 4o1~12. (I, 3.) E. R.R. 
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The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal-Mining Communities in 
West Virginia.—This study of the welfare of children in eleven representative 
bituminous coal-mining communities includes a schedule study of the homes, an in- 
quiry into community conditions, a brief survey of school facilities, an inquiry into 
conditions among miners’ families living outside of mining communities. In all, 645 
families (with 1,965 children) were interviewed—Nettie P. McGill, United States 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau (1923). (J, 3; VII, 3; IX, oe E 


Three Fundamental Errors of Behaviorists and the Reconciliation of the 
Purposive and Mechanistic Concepts,—One fundamental error of the behaviorists 
is the denial of consciousness as a cause of bodily reactions. Any psychology that 
ignores consciousness as a cause of our actions will be considered nonsense by the 
common people. A second error is the attempt completely to explain’ behavior in 
terms of correlated neural and other bodily processes alone. The third error is con- 
fining experimentation to the objective method only. According to Prince, conscious- 
ness is the reality of a particular portion of energy: the unknowable of physics, and 
the brain processes of the physiologist “from within.” These are two aspects of one 
process, They may be said to be modes in which the conscious process is ideally ap- 
prehended by a second organism. When we think in terms of mind, we must think 
in terms of will and purpose; when in terms of physiology, in terms of mechanism 
and reflexes. Consciousness is the real thing, while mechanistic purposes are but sym- 
bols of the real. Since we know practically nothing about brain processes, we are 
compelled to explain casual antecedents of behavior in terms of mind, will, and pur- 
pose, and not of reflexes——Morton Prince, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXII (March, 
1925), 143-65. (I, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Genesis of the Self and Social Control.—Social groups have arisen both 
with invertebrates and vertebrates. Among invertebrates, individual acts are com- 
pleted not only through other individuals, but also through the physiological differ- 
entiation of members of its society. Among vertebrates there is little physiological 
differentiation, and- social co-operation must come through identification which 
makes common action realized. The social act is restricted to the class of acts which 
involve the co-operation of more than one individual. The objective of the social 
act is found in the life-process of the group, and not in separate individuals. Social 
control depends upon the degree to which the individuals in society are able to as- 
sume the attitudes of others who are involved with them in common endeavor. Li 
people can enter into each others’ lives they will inevitably have a common object 
which will control their common conduct. This task involves not merely the break- 
ing down of passive barriers of distance and space, but those fixed attitudes of cus- 
tom and status in which the self is imbedded —George H. Mead, International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, XXXV (April, 1925), 251-77. (I, 4.) EL. S. 


The Meaning of Value.—The only intelligent discussion of value as such is the 
“essential” question—the question of how values come to be, that is, how things 
come to possess the quality of value. “Liking,” as an indispensable ingredient, or 
constituent, in those situations which have a value quality. Furthermore, “thought” 
is involved i in the attitude of the subject in the situation in which value occurs as a 
quality. By “thought” is meant “a recogniticn of meaning”; and in meaning is im- 
plied reference beyond the present or immediate state, a reference to something ulte- 
rior or eventually to something which, being outside the immediate state and yet 
implied in it, may be called, in the logical sense at least, “objective.” Mere blind 
impulsive “king” must be distinguished from a thoughtful liking which allows for 
the education and cultivation of taste factors in the value-situation—John Dewey, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXII (February 26, 1925), 126-33. (1, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Mechanism of the Psychoneuroses.—While psychoneurosis is a func- 
tional disturbance, not all functional discrders should be called psychoneuroses, since 
the nervous system may be affected by mechanical or chemical agencies. There is a 
third agency affecting the functions of the nervous system which is psychological. It 
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, has to do with sensations and perceptions, and-with the ideas and notions which are 
derived from them. The measures for dealing with it are not mechanical por chem- 
ical, but psychological. The genesis of the psychoneurosis is to’ be found in an emo- 
tional attitude which “disadapts the patient’s happy response to surroundings.’—_ 
Tom A. Williams, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 925), as 
(I, 4.) L. 


The Sense of Society.—Nowhere do individuals live separately. Humanity as 
a society is a builcing, not a heap of stones. Society is divided everywhere into 
scales—higher and lower. Gradation is found in the homes, schools, states, and most 
of all in individuals where specialization has occurred. If the individual serves soci- 
ety, society develops the individual, and more particularly brings out the special 
individual who can best help society to achieve its ends or can best voice what it 
wishes to express. While the individual gives himself for his home, his country, and 
mankind, he is also imbued with the spirit of the universe and impelled to act in 
accordance with it. There is no actual brotherhood, but there is a close, intense 
affinity, and it is this that binds nations together in a society of nations—Francis 
Younghusband, The Sociological Review, XVIL (January, 1925), 1-13. (J, 4.) 


a « 


A Relative Concept of Consciousness.—-When we neglect to take account of 
the “organic mass-consciousness of man,” to which the personal systems of men, 
single and collective, are but relative, we fail to reckon with a significant dimension 
entering the discrimination of the subjective life of man. There is need to recognize 
that in the sphere of consciousness, as in jhe realm of physics, it is in the kinetic 
dimension—comprising the organic participation and inclusiveness of life itseli— 
which actuates the other three dimensions, and which, in uniting all, embodies the 
relativity of consciousness as an organic reality —Trigant Burrow, The Psychoana- 
lytic Review, XVI (January, 1925), 1-15. (I, 45 2.) E. L. S. 


Personality and Culture.—Man’s biological equipment is practically constant, 
but culture is an actively varying factor. American anthropologists emphasize the 
cultural phases of personality development, whereas the psychologists tend to stress 
the physiological. Since about 80 per cent of the neuroses and psychoses are of a 
functional—non-physiological—nature, and in consideration of the inadequacy of 
psycho-biological explanations of personality, it would seem expedient for the psy- 
chologist to shift his emphasis from the physiological to the cultural or situational 
factors, as the more dynamic sociologists are trying to do——Leslie A. White, The 
Open Court, XX XIX (March, 1925), 145-49. (I, 4; 2.) E. L. S. 


TI. THE FAMILY 


Women in Missouri Industries.—A survey of hours and wages for women in 
industry during the months cf May and June, 1922, in 22 cities and towns, including 
all but two of the cizies in the state which showed a population of 10,000 or more in 
the 1920 census. InZormation was secured from pay-rolls and managements of 174 
establishments employing 17,939, women.—Caroline Manning, Ruth I. Voris, Eliza- 
. beth A. Hyde, United States Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau 
No. 35 (1924). (II, 3.) C. W. H. 


Domestic Workers and Their Employment Relations.—An account is pre- 
sented of the Domestic Efficiency Association of Baltimore, which was organized in 
September, 1921, for the purpose of putting domestic service on a better and more 
standardized basis, “here is a detailed study of the records of this association.—-Mary 
E. Robinson, Unitec States Department of Labor; Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau 
No. 39 (1924). CIT, 3.) C. W. H. 


The First Report on Marriage Statistics in New York State (Exclusive 
of New York City) for the Three Years, 1916, 1917, 1918 Combined, and for 
the Year 1919.—Nineteen tables are presented indicating facts of age, color, country 
of birth, previous conjugal condition, divorce, residence of the bride and groom, for 
marriages in these vears—-Otto R. Eichel, Division of Vital Statistics, New York 
State Department o° Health (March r, 1921), (II, 3.) C. W. H. 
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The Family and Child Weliare—Norma! family life demands such standards 
as health, xecreation, fit companionship, education, and an adéquate income. Failure 
in these standards on the part of the family leads to such problems as delinquency, 
immorality, incompetency, and ignorance. It is particularly in the family that moral . 
and spiritual life are founded and nourished as they can be in no other way —Walter 

G. Beach, Child Welfare Magazine, XIX. (April, 1925), 397~99. II,3.) E.L.S. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Tewa Kin, Clan, and Moiety.—The kinship terms of the Tewa have interest- 
ing variations from town to town, showing that terms are borrowed irrespective of 
language. There is but little merging of direct and collateral kin. Elsewhere, except 
at Taos, where there are no clans, kinship terms are used as clan terms. A moiety 
system of “summer people” and “winter people” is a substitute for clans in the social 
consciousness.—Elsie Clew Parsons, American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-Septem- 
ber, 1924), 333-39. (II, x.) E. R. R. 


The Shaman of Niue.—The priesthood of the Niuean people (Polynesia) is an 
archaic survival which was perpetuated by comparative isolation. There were no 
classes of the shaman, but every individual was capable of performing all the duties 
incumbent upon his profession, as was the shaman of Siberia. Some were possessed 
of good mental health, while others were intermittently insane. Insanity is still re- 
spected in Niue-—E. M. Loeb, American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 
1924), 393-02. (III, r.) i E. R. R. 

Evolution or Diffusion ?—The component elements of folk tales common to 
two areas decrease in number the greater the distance between the areas, and while 
in intermediate regions we find much that reminds us of the extreme types that are 
being compared, the extremes themselves may be fundamentally distinct. This con- 
dition may be observed in the folklore of the North Pacific Coast, as in other parts 
of the world. It tepresents a general situation applicable to all culture phenomena. 
It is not permissible to assume that one of the types is derived from the other unless 
it can be- proved that one type is older than the other, that the younger type neces- 
sarily develops from the older one, and that dynamic conditions are present which 
_ are capable of causing such development. A more plausible theory takes the two dis- 
tinctive types as given, and accepts as proved the presence of diffusion. The natural 
history of the family: From this point of view it is not possible to prove that vari- 
ous forms of descent started from a matrilineal type-—Franz Boas, American An- _ 
thropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 340-44. (HI, 2; II, 1.) E.R.R 


The Sequence of Cultures in Mexico—Archacological research has hitherto 
gone from the complex to the simple. We should now proceed in an ascending line 
from the elementary to the complex, or from the mother-culture to its derivatives. 
This study can be made from five points of view. First, we should locate the original 
home of Neolithic culture before its emigration to America. Second, we must ascer- 
tain in what parts of the United States and Canada vestiges ‘of this culture still exist 
in the Neolithic state. Third, we shoulc determine the mother culture from which 
the other pre-Hispanic civilizations of Mexicc are derived. Fourth, we must deter- 
mine the character of the archaic or mother culture. The fifth step should consist in 
following the migration of North American civilization toward Central and South 
America and in finding what differentiation is experienced in coming into touch with 
new geographic, climatic, botanical, and zoGlogical conditions—-Manuel Gamio, 
American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 307-22. (IIL, x.) 

E.R. R. 


The Social Organization of the Tribes of the North Pacific Coast.—The 
variety of forms of social organization found among the tribes of the coasts of 
Alaska and British Columbia range from purely matrilineal clan organization in the 
extreme north to village communities with loose family organization with bilateral 
descent in the south, the central regions having a mixed type in which descent in the 
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female line is obtained by transfer of privileges from a man to his son-in-law — 
Franz Boas, American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 323-32. 
(TIT, x.) E. R.R. 


A Brief Sketch of Serrano Culture.—A detailed description is given of the 
social organization, descent, ceremonial observances, taboos, shamanism, and mate- 
rial culture of the Serrano Indians of southern California—Ruth Fulton Benedict, 
American Anthropelogist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 366-92. (III, a 


a . a 


When Is a Citizen Not a Citizen?—American citizens of Italian, Greek, Ru- 
manian, Polish, Duzch, Swiss, French, Russian, and German origin are subject to call 
for military service from their native countries. Thus they have a double citizen- 
ship. In many cases they are practically forced to become naturalized in this coun- 
try. Instead of coercing them to become citizens we should have restricted naturali- . 
zation, and every immigrant from any country should be required to show wherein 
he has been of actual service to this country before being granted the boon of citi- 
zenship—Imogen B. Oakley, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (January, 1925 5), 19-27. 
(IL, 4; VI, 5.) E. R. R. 


The Unarmei Invasion.—The three kinds of smuggling—liquor, drugs, and 
aliens—are so interwoven as to form a single problem, as they are carried on more 
or less by the same persons and instrumentalities. Stringent restriction of immigra- 
tion is the only means of conserving our racial character and culture. The standard 
of living is always lowered by overpopulation. Congress should take: the necessary 
legislative steps to conserve our economi, social, and racial resources—Stuart H. 
Perry, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (January, 192 5), vo-77. (II, 4.) E.R. R. 


An Immigrant at the Crossroads.—The writer, a Pole, describes his life as an 
immigrant in Amer:ca—Stanislaw Gutowski, Scribner’s Magazine, LXXVII (Febru- 
ary, 1925), 185-92. (III, 4; I, 2.) P. T. D. 


A Survey of the Cause and Extent of Crime Among Foreigners in Oma- 
ha.—This study of the criminal records of the city of Omaha for the year 1922 in- 
cludes those of the police court, district and federal criminal courts, and those of the 
adult parole officer. Information regarding the various nationalities was gathered 
by home visitation, interviews, and daily contact——Miss Beatrice Harvey, Univer- 
sity of Omaha Bullztin (January, 1924). II, 4; VII, 1.) C. W. H. 


Immigration and the Problem of the Alien Insane,—The institutions in 
New York which care for the insane are crowded to the extent of 25 per cent beyond. 
their capacity. This condition is due largely to laxity on the part of Congress to 
provide sufficient funds for the use of officials who are responsible for enforcing the 
immigration law prohibiting the admission of alien insane. The political and busi- 
ness powers from <enters largely populated by foreign-born persistently interfere 
with faithful administration of Jaws, and the executive department tends to heed 
these demands. Restriction of the admission of alien insane not only concerns the 
overburdened state of New York, but has vitally to do with the mental health of 
_the entire nation.—3pencer L., Dawes, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 

1925), 449-70. (IIL, 4; VIII, 4.) E. L. S. 


Inter-Racial Problems and White Colonization in the Tropics.—The con- 
clusion that the white man is not physiologically disqualified for manual labor in the 
tropics and may colonize any part of Australia simplifies interracial problems in pro- 
viding an additional outlet for the European race. The world has reached its present 
position by the help of each of the three great races, and still needs the special quali- 
ties of each. The three races are not at their best when associated in mass. The 
policy of co-resider:ce with the maintenance of racial integrity has failed to secure. 
harmonious progress in North America and in South Africa—J. W. Gregory, Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine, XL (September, 1924), 258-82. (III, 5.) E.L.S. 


Post-War Migration from Britain.—In spite of legislation and considerable 
agitation and publicity the volume of migration from Britain to the Empire remains 
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far too small. It is totally inadequate for the maintenance of beneficial conditions 
at home, gnd totally inadequate for safe and progressive conditions overseas. With 
the passing of time the Empire Settlement Act will become more effective and the 
number of schemes under it will increase-—B. Hosgood, Scottish Geographic Maga- 
zine, XL (September, 1924), 282-93. (III, 5.) E. L. S. 


Three Factors in Primitive Religion—The deduction of religious concepts 
or emotions from natural phenomena is unproved and improbable. The history 
of religion has probably consisted in the ditferentiation of various elements from 
an original complex and the varying stress placed upon these elements rather 
than the successive introduction of new elements. The religious attitude toward 
natural phenomena, aside from pure magic, consists in the ascription of a human 
element to them—John R. Swanton, American Anthropolozist, XXVI g uly-Sep- 
tember, 1924), 358-65. (III, 6.) E. R.R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Outcastes of India: Their Hope of Freedom.—tThis class includes one- 
sixth of the population of India, and produces by its labor more than one-half of 
the country’s wealth. The fact that the outcastes differ so widely in race, language, 
customs, and character has hitherto made it difficult for them to combine for asser- 
tion of their rights, but there are-signs that the outcastes all over India are begin- 
ning to develop a class consciousness. The development of class consciousness is 
greatly assisted: by the Christian church work. Guided, educated, inspired by Chris- 
tian teaching, this movement may lead te the regeneration of India-——Henry White- 
head, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (February, 1925), 274-82. (IV, 1.) P.T.D. 


Company Unions and Labor Uniors: A Functional View.—Company 
unions and labor unions are not in oppositicn, but are complementary. The labor 
unions perform a definite function where operated under intelligent leadership. The 
shop committees have shown up certain conspicuous weaknesses in the organized 
unions, but because of their restrictions they cannot perform all the functions of the 
labor union-——-Ordway Tead, American Review, HI (January-February, 1925), 

E. R. R. 


29-35. (IV, 1.) 


War and Peace in the Industrial World.—Contrary to the general view, 
industrial peace and industrial prosperity do not commonly go together. There are 
two kinds cf strike movements. During periods of falling prices and low profits, 
labor is on the defensive and strikes are directed against reduction in wages; during 
rising prices, labor becomes aggressive and strikes result-—William M. Leiserson, 
American Review, I (January-February, 1923), 17-30. (IV, 1.) E. R. R. 


Mass-Production--A Worker’s Experience.—Monotony and drabness are 
the prevailing features of a factory worker’s life. Industrial workers are hard, nar- 
row, irreligious, uncultured, materialistic, indifferent to spiritual values. They feel 
themselves victims of “capitalism,” which seel:s to cheapen production at the expense 
of human beings. A step toward remedying these conditions would be a recognition 
of the “voice of labor” in the management of industry —R. M. Fox, Hibbert Jour- 
nal, XXII (April, 1925), 516-27. (1V, 1.) EL.S. - 


Indian Unrest.—-The unrest in India is today caused by economic rather than 
political factors. Three large factors in the poverty of India are: (1) the majority 
of the Indian workers are chronically underemployed; (2) only a small proportion 
of the women in India are engaged in the production of wealth; (3) the industrial, 
organization of India is inefficient. These mzy be remedied somewhat by: (x) the 
adoption of birth control to prevent the ever recurring subdivision of agricultural 
holdings; (2) the larger employment of women in the production of wealth; (3) the 
acceleration of the growth of modern industries-—Theodore Morrison, Nineteenth 
Century, XCVII (March, 1925), 346-54. (IV, 2.) PeT: D, 


Indian Unrest.—In India today there are symptoms of unrest which, whether 
genuine or spurious in their origin, are seriously retarding its healthy progress. 
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Much of it is stirred up by incendiary leaflets which are distributed by thousands 
throughout India by Indian revolutionaries. ‘Ninety-four per cent of the Indian 
population are satisfied with the present rule, but it is the urban intelligentsia who 
are unsatisfied with the British rule and are forever trying to stir up unrest —M. F. 
O'Dwyer, Nineteexth Century, XCVII (March, 1928), 355-67. (IV, 2; VII, ae 
P.T.D. 


Caste in India.—Indian caste is not a social organization; it is a.spiritual-hon- 
ors list, published by the deity at the birth of a man, and reissued upon each birth. 
You choose your caste by your actions in a previous existence. Position and wealth 
make no difference in caste. The only social obligations caste involves are courtship, 
marriage, and burial —Cornelia Sorabji, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (April, 1925), 
514-23. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 

Negro Race Consciousness as Reflected in Race Literature—Negro poet- 
ry is a reflection cf the inner life of the colored race. The most characteristic and 
best known are tke songs of slavery. Folk songs are the literature of an illiterate | 
race, and the songs of slavery are much further developed than their folk songs. - 
Their hymns are crude but embody a scheme of life. Much of the Negro poetry of 
today is like our cwn—interesting but unconvincing, but occasionally it rises spon- 
taneously out of their racial experience and speaks with the authority of deep con- 
viction and with < tone of prophecy-——Robert E. Park, American nae I (Sep- 
tember-October, 1323), 505-16. (IV, 2.) E.R. R. 


Some Implications of the Nordig Tendency.—The basis for the modern 
Nordic tendency is found in Nietzsche’s philosophy of the “superman.” Nietzsche 
holds that man’s evolution comes through mental development, spiritual develop- 
ment, and the cultivation of the “will-to-power. ” The superman, the man of un- 
usual ability, canrot be a slave to pity, sympathy, charity, or other standards of 
value set by the masses. The system of education by which the superman is to make 
the super-race is presumably to be achieved through the Nordic I. Q. advocates, 
from whom we can expect no more sympathy than from Nietzsche, the master of 
our Nordic friends.—Walter S. McNutt, Education, XLV (March, 1925), 399-406 
(IV, 2; VU, 2.) E. L.S, 


Salvage of the Non-Nordic.—The author maintains that there is a “super- 
Nordic tendency” which assumes that the Nordics are the supermen of humanity, 
and that with this tendency there is associated the belief that the sole possession of 
knowledge is in an intelligence test. Our American education must be saved from an 
autocracy which would select only the Nordics, It must salvage the non-Nordics, 
making education 2 democratic socializing process by which “society builds up soci- 
ety and not a selected group.”-——-Walter S. McNutt, Education, XLV (February, 
1925), 321-32. (IV, 2; VII, 2.) E, L. S. 


The Comparison of Races.—The innate inferiority of the darker races in 
common is only taken for granted, but it is difficult to determine how much racial 
differences and how much differences in school training and social conditions con- 
tribute to the divergence in test ‘results. The existence of racial differences, points of 
strength and weakness, talents and lack of talents, is and always will be plain and 
undeniable, but for an accurate determination of facts it will be necessary to study 
the development cf the same group of white and of Negro children for consecutive 
years, in physical-and menial growth and in school achievement.—James E. Gregg, 
_ Scientific Monthly, XX (March, 1925), 248-54. (IV, 2; IX,2; 1,2.) P.T.D 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Family Living in Farm Homes. —Data gathered from 402 farm families show 
the cost or value of the principal goods consumed during the twelve months ending 
September 1, 1921, the kinds and quantities of food materials and clothing used, the 
value of houses and house furnishings, the prevalence of certain facilities affecting 
the comfort and convenience of the house, the education of the members, and cer- 
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tain other points commonly considered indicative of the standard of living.—E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Helen W. Atwater, Tena M. Bailey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin, No, 1214 (January, 1924). (\, 1. ) C. W. H. 


Some Town-Country Relations in Union County, Ohio—-A study of the 
social and economic relations that exist between the inhabitants of rural towns and 
the farmers of the surrounding open country +o discover the underlying attitude of 
mind which affects those relationships, and the modes of expressing those attitudes 
in the ordinary social and economic life of the community. The territory studied is 
homogeneous with respect to population. The relations are grouped as follows: 
church, school, fraternal orders, recreation, amusement, and sociable intercourse; 
economic —Perry P. Denune, Ohio State University, “University Studies, Sociology 
Series No. 1” (June, 1924). (V, 1; IX, 3.) C.W. H. 


Rural Religious Organization.—In a study of the origin and development of 
religious groups in Dane County, Wisconsin, there are presented the present outline 
of religious organization, the social history of religious groups, the tendencies and 
problems of readjustment, the future in rural retigious organization-—J. H. Kolb and 
C. J. Bornman, Agricultural Experiment Staticn of the University of Wisconsin and 
the United States Department of Agriculture Co-operating. seescates, Bulletin 6o 
(June, 1924). (V,3; VL 29) ` C. W. H. 


The Bounds of Racial Geography.—Racial geography must take into ac- 
` count a vocabulary that will give the correct impression of peoples studied. Too 
much of our language has been provincial, not adapted to world-terms. Account 
must be taken of the origins of mankind,since certain stocks show certain charac- 
teristics due to an origin under the same peculiar environmental factors and have 
thereby the clan mark. Furthermore, a carefcl study of the traits of peoples must 
be made in order to determine which ones represent best the nationality understudy. 
—-R. M. Brown, Journal of Geography, XXIII (February, 1924), 41~48. (V, a 
E. L.S. 


Czechoslovakia: Factors of Geographic Unity.—Czechoslovakia is central- 
ly located in Europe. The mountains demarcate the area except in the south. The 
country is almost self-supporting in plant and animal foods but imports raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. Whether the diversity of natural environment and 
human relations can be unified successfully and permanently is a problem which will 
be solved by natural economic laws. Policies 2f administration since the establish- 
ment of the republic have already achieved a high degree of unity.—B. C. Engle, 
Journal of Geography, XXIV (January, 1925). 1-10. (V, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Human Geography of Lewis.—Lewis, an island off the northwest coast 
of Scotland, may be considered as an illustration of economic isolation and general 
inertia. Conditions of climate combined with the conditions of soil and structure 
make for desert conditions. Life as a whole is very primitive. Nomadism is a sum- 
mer practice, as is dairying. There are secondary occupations, such as fishing and 
weaving. Communal ownership of hill grazing and of home pasture-land is in 
vogue. From the standpoint of human geograrhy that which seems most significant 
is the close adaptation of the inhabitants and their activities to the environment. 
This adaptation is the efficient exploitation of cesert conditions.—Alexander Stevens, 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, XLI (March, 1925), 75-88. (V, 4.) E. L.S. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


How to Get Better Houses, —We must continue to work for standard restric- 
tive housing codes and their enforcement and for the extension of city and regional 
planning and zoning. We should help develop public opinion in favor of extensive 
housing credits from the nation and the states, from savings banks and from postal 
deposits. We should through these loans enccurage individual home-building and 
the development of co-operative-tenant societies. We must organize slum clearance: 
to get rid of the housing sins of the past, and municipal housing for immigrants and 
others who have not reached the stage either of home ownership or co-operative 
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housing. Municipal housing in the United States should be carried out like the dis- 
tribution of city water or gas, at a rate calculated to cover cost—Mrs. Edith Elmer 
Wood, reprint, Jcurnal of Home Economics, XVI (January, Februdry, 1924). 
(VI, r.) C.W. H. 
Character Training in the Home.—Upon the home the major task of char- 
acter-building devclves throughout childhood and adult years as well. The signifi- 
cant aspects of character training are two: first, to develop the right habits; and 
secondly, to unify these habits in an organized ‘personality whose high quality is 
recognized in every activity of the person. It is essentially the task of “the home to 
start the child right, fill the gaps in his training, and to create that settled habit of 
will and consistent activity for life’s highest purposes which make up good char- 
acter. There are three major methods of character building : by precept, by example, 
and by experience or practice—James Ford, Child Welfare Magazine, XIX (May, 
1925), 475-78. (VI, 1; L 3; I, 3.) E. L. S. 


Social Work Enters the School.—Thirty or more years ago the school was 
the mold and the children were bent or maneuvered to fit in. Today, faced with the 
problem of educat:ng all children, the school is gradually unbending to, meet the 
child. This methoc is greatly. assisted by the professionally prepared visiting teach- 
ers whose work it is. to see that the different types of students are adjusted to the 
kinds of work they prefer-—-Howard W. Nudd, The Survey, LIV (April 1, 1925), 

32-34. (VIL 3) ` P. T. D. 


The School in the Park.—In Chicago several schools and adjoining parks 
have co-operated, using the park as a playground for the children and as an outdoor 
classroom for group playing in the way of drama, as well as giving the children an, 
opportunity to understand and appreciate nature.— Jens Jensen, American Review, I 
(March-April, 1922), 225-29. (VI, 3.) E. R. R. 


World-Wide Progress Toward Prohibition Legislation.—-A discussion of 
the evolution of prohibition in the United States, progress toward prohibition in 
other countries, netional self-determination, international aspect of domestic en- 
forcement, effect abroad of American policy, the permanency of prohibition in 
America, prospects for world prohibition-—Ernest H. Cherrington, Publication No. 
1713, reprinted from “Prohibition and Its Enforcement,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CIX (September, 1923). (VI, 5.) 

C. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Economic and Social Effects of Modern Advertising.—In Great 
Britain the expendiiure on advertising has grown in the last fifty years to the colos- 
` sal sum of about £175,000,000, while its good might be secured by saving at least 
£150,000,000 a year. The major portion of the huge total is paid by the public. 
This is a waste of money and brain power which forces labor into unproductive 
channels and greatly increases the already high cost of living —E. Lyttelton, Hibbert 
Journal, XXIII (April, 1925), 510-15. ° (VI, I.) E. L.S. 


_ Profiteering under a Communist Régime. —The complete economic break- 
down of Russia forced the Soviet government to adopt, in 1921, the so-called “New 
Economic Policy.” This system permits private trade, but the government main- 
tains control of the transportation, basic industries, foreign trade, and land. Under 
this system a class of more or less wealthy merchant and peasant capitalists have 
arisen. It is possible that their growth may be a step in a return to capitalism—Wil- 
vit pay Chamkerlin, Atlantic Monthly, CK XXIV (September, 1924), 303-400. 

Ir ' E. R.R. 


The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, New jsa iie Bureau of 
Education made a survey of the general social and industrial conditions of the com- 
munity. The Bureau recommends: (1) a separate department of adult education; 
(2) an advisory council made up of representatives elected by the different nationali- 
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ties, labor organizations, clubs, etc.; (3) courses in the education department.—Mrs. 
Alice Barrows Fernandez, United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bullettn No. 4 (1920). (VII, 2; VI, 3.) 


Educational Progress: The Sociological Contact and the Longer Retro- 
spect.—The stock of world-culture has plainly been accumulating, though by no 
means uniformly, from the earliest human times to the present day. Great progress 
has been made by the transmission and diffusicn of culture, which is, to some degree, 
automatic and inevitable. The educational movement had a very early start and 
spread slowly, rising and falling, until we have the present-day system with its wide 
area throughout the world disseminated mostly by transmission and diffusion—J. 
Reeves, The Sociological Review, XVII (January, 1925), 45-53. (VU, 2.) 

P. 


Education as a Social Process.—Educetion is a social process in which every 
individual achieves the fundamentals of life through the process of living. Except 
for professional and clerical vocations, much of our education is left to the normal 
social processes. Most training comes from participation in the general social proc- 
ess, the “Great School.” At first the aim of schools was to supplement this process, 
but the institutionalization of education has teaded to overemphasize monasticism in 
formal learning, thereby excluding educatior. from life’s main currents. This is 
termed “academic.” Sociology and other sciences: The educationist needs the wider 
vision of the sociologist and expects from the sociologist those analyses and generali- 
zations which will keep the educator’s vision true, undisturbed, and clear. Sociology 
must reveal all the stages of existence which make up the normal processes of living. 
oo Bobbitt, School and Society, XXI (April 18, 1925), 453-58. (VII, 2; 

55. E. L. S. 


Social Idealism of Copec.——The Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship was held in Birmingham, Eng'and, in April, 1924. This Conference, 
known as Copec, through its reports emphasized the significance of modern prob- 
lems in political and social life. There is need of a social ethics to replace the old 
individualistic ethics, Christian social service must follow the lines of modern need 
and adjust itself to the organizations of social life. The church must share with 
other social institutions the humanitarianism toward which Christian enthusiasm 
rey . H. Muirhead, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (April, 1925), 540-51. ee 2; 

pi: i E. L. S. 


“Socialism” in Britain and America.—-Neither business men, nor workers, nor 
other members of the community, at any race in Britain and America, want any 
more governmental interference than seems indispensable. Only in case publicity 
and control fail to secure the people against the extortionate conduct of private 
profit-seeking ‘corporations will public ownership be favored. In Britain we have a 
slow and insistent movement toward public ownership, but in the United States the 
people are still willing to accept the public service of big business~-John A. Hobson, 
Nation, CXX (April 15, 1925), 408-10. (VII, 3.) P: T.D. 


The Young Person.—The coming generation is better adjusted to conditions 
of life than the older. It has energy instead of romance, sincerity and an openness 
to fresh stimuli instead of intellectuality. Rather than blame young persons for 
doing scandalous things and holding improper opinions, we should trust them.——By 
“A Professor,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (February, 1925), 217-23. oe 43 2 4.) 


The Christian Social Movement in England: Its Aim and Its Organiza- 
tion—The religious power of what is vaguely known as the “social gospel” is strik- 
ingly revealed in this account of the Christian Social Movement in England. The 
first portion of the article eloquently voices the radical social passion of one who 
thinks of Christianity in terms of Catholic tradition. The second portion gives an 
account of the organization and movement seeking to give coherence and carrying 
power to social aspirations——-Maurice B. Reckitt, Journal of Religion, IV (March, 
1925), 147-73. (VII, 4, 2.) E. L.S. 
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VIII, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Ilegitimacy. as a Child-Welfare Problem. Part 3. Methods of Care in 
Selected Urban and Rural Communities.—More or less complete social informa- 
tion has been secured in regard to approximately 6,000 children and their mothers, 
and 2,000 fathers. The studies include brief comparative summaries of some of the 
outstanding features of the background of illegitimacy and of the care and protec- 
tion needed by this disadvantaged group of children—Emma O. Lundberg and 
Katherine F. Lenroot, United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 128 (1924). (VIL, 1.) C. W. H. 


Problems of the Personality of School Children and the Responsibility 
of the Community for Dealing with Them.—An intensive study of the disorders 
of personality of school children is only in its beginning. Interesting possibilities are 
illustrated by a law passed in 1919, in Massachusetts, which placed on the Board of 
Education and the director of the Commission on Mental Diseases the responsibility 
for determining the number of children three years or more retarded in mental de- 
velopment who weze in attendance in the public schools. Under this law the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital has organized a small clinic which included a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist, a psychiatric social-worker from the hospital, and a nurse, doctor, 
and teachers repres2nting the school, in Brookline, Massachusetts—-C. Macfie Camp- 
bell, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 1925), 471-75. (VIL, os : 


A Plea for the Wayward Child.—Incorrigibility is a type of delinquency. 
Extreme cases assume more particularly the nature of crime, while all other phases 
of delinquency come more within the province of pedagogy. Lack of attention and 
training at home ir. most cases brings the blame for incorrigibility back home to the 
parents. One prob-em is to provide an environment in which the child can try out 
his own social impulses-——-W. R. Lingo, Education, XLV (April, 1925), 449-57. 
(VIII, r; I, 3.) E. L. S$. 


Population Froblems of South America.—Today more people are evincing 
migratory instincts than at any former period, and there is a tendency of those mi- 
grating to go to the countries of South America. The recognized problems of South 
America are the overpopulation or underpopulation of certain areas as the result of 
transportation, tropical inertia (man has avoided making a permanent home in hot 
areas), housing, and health. A great deal is in the future for the South American 
countries, due to the rapid progress of the modern forms of education-——William A. 
Reid, Scientific Mcnthly, XX (March, 1925), 235-45. (VIII, 2.) P: T.D. 


The Suicide of Russia.—Since the revolution, Russia has lost nearly two mil- 
lion of her most competent people through execution. This by no means measures 
Russia’s full loss, but those who have fled from Russia are probably at least as 
numerous as those who were executed. From the biological point of view, the Soviet 
régime seems to have skimmed from Russia a large percentage of her leaders, and to 
have doomed Russia to generations of stagnation and backwardness unless leaders 
pour in from some other country—Ellsworth Huntington, Scribner's Magazine, 
LXXXCII (February, 1925), 156-60. (VIII, 2.) P.T. D. 


Some Problems of Life Extension.—Attention is called to a few of the re- 
cent achievements of preventive medicine and public health in the field of life exten- 
sion, and to indiezte what the problems are in America for the future. Discussion 
of the extension of the life-span, tuberculosis as a public-health problem, infant and 
child mortality, conservation of adult life, periodical medical examinations. Numer- 
ous graphs are presented-~—Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(1924). (VIII, 3.) C. W. H. 


Milbank Memorial Fund. Report for the Year Ending December 3r, 
.1923, with an Account of the New York Health Demonstrations.—The Aim of 
these demonstrations is to ascertain the effectiveness and cost of certain measures 
for the protection and control of disease, reduction in the number of deaths, and for 
the promotion of individual and community health in rural, urban, and metropolitan 
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communities in New York State, typical of constituent elements of the country at “ 
large. The material presented pertains chiefly to the origin, objectives, method, and 
organizatidn of the project—John A. Kingsbury, secretary, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 49 Wall Street, New York (July 12, 1924). (VIT, 3; IX, 3.) C.W. A. 


A Group of Psychoneurotic Ex-Service Men.—A study was made of a group 
of 164 psyckoneurotic ex-service men of the hysterical, neurasthenic anxiety, and 
psychothenic types. Before the war they changed jobs and localities often, and many 
made no unusual effort to better themselves. After the war they made less effort to 
. help themselves. The general strain of war service was a most common cause given 
by the patients for their disability. About half of the complaints of the patients re- 
ferred to bodily structure; only a small’fracticn of these complaints were based on 
discoverable organic disease—Lloyd H. Ziegler, Mental Hygiene, IX K J oe 
1925), 128-56. (VELL, 4; IX, 4.) L. 5. 


Social Significance of Huntington’s Chorea.—Forty-six admissions of 
Huntington’s Chorea to the Kalamazoo Staiz Hospital in fifty-two years gives a 
history of 172 cases of the disease in their <amilies, three-fourths of which were 
traced through the fifth and sixth generations. In all cases where the family history 
was complete, direct and similar inheritance was found. It affects either sex, fe- 
males slightly more than males, and is passei on as frequently by a male as by a 
female parent. Two-thirds of the choreics showed behavior difficulties, of which 
assault was the most frequent and emotional instability next in order. The public 
needs to be educated to the danger of the transmission of chorea through marriage. 
—Estella M. Hughes, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 192 5)» 537~74. 
(VII, 4; IX, 4.) E.L.S. - 


The Psychiatric Social Worker in Relation to Mental Hygiene.—Recent 
developments have shown that there are many different mental: diseases resulting 
from many different causes, each requiring a special type of treatment. As a result, 
the organization of psychiatric social work requires information concerning the his- 
tory and home life of the patients and personz] direction of the necessary treatment. 
These types of activity are the functions of the psychiatric social TORE E C. 
Jarrett, American Review, I (July-August, 1923), 423-20. (VIII, 4.) E.R. R 


The Problem of the Psychoneuroses.—A small percentage of a 
are determined and conditioned primarily by the psychic mechanisms at work in the 
patient. The more obvious types are those in which an environmental experience has 
apparently served as the stimulus for the abnormal symptoms which are present. 
When the experience or stimulus lies i time far removed from the response, one en- 
ters debatable ground. Various interpretations of different forms of response, such as 
in terms of reflex activities, sentiments as conscious organizations or complexes, sen~ 
timents as temporary effects, except when some inherited drive-urge or craving fixes 
its dynamic potentialities, are suggested.—Edward E. Mayer, American Journal of 
Psychiatry, IV (January, 1925), 419-30. (VIE, 4.) E. L.S. 


The Psychoneuroses: A Problem in Re-education.——-This article describes 
methods of treating two thousand psychoneurotics. Most symptoms of psychoneu- 
rotics are not traceable to any evident physicel disorders. Nervousness is a disorder 
of the persorality, using the latter as an all-inclusive term. Nervousness is a purely 
functional disorder occurring only in extremely sensitive individuals, and is usually 
marked by a temporary impairment of judgment. The three points of attack in 
treatment of psychoneurotic disorders are temporary environmental change, medical 
treatment of physical difficulties, and re-education regarding emotional troubles— 
Austen F. Riggs and Wm. B. Terhune, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV vo 
ary; 1925), 407-17. (VII, 4. ) B.L 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Mental Measurement in Educational and Vocational Guidance.—A con- 
densed statement of the problem, the means available, and the results achieved with 
bibliographies—a comprehensive list of typical books, articles, and reports on studies. 
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2 The study summarizes, supplements, and interprets the work so far done in mental 
measurement in the field of educational and vocational guidance—John M. Brewer 
and others. Graduate Schcol of Education, Harvard University, “Harvard Bulle- 
tins in Education,” No. LX (November, 1924). (TX, 2.) C. W. H. 


Geographical Concomitants and Negro Criminal Intelligence.—-In gener- 
al, some Negro draft groups are superior to white draft groups, measured in terms 
of the Alpha score. and also the group of Negro criminals here studied show some 
superiority to the entire Negro draft group. There is a progressive increase of Negro 
criminal and draft intelligence from the southern states through the borderline 
states to the northern and western states—Carl Murchison and Helen Burfield, Ped- 
agogical Seminary, XXXII (March, 1925), 26-44. (IX, 2; I, 27; IV, 2.) E. L.S. 


Objective Methods of Measuring Character.—-There are all kinds of norms, 
depending upon the purpose of the test, its technique, and the way in which it is 
scored. The most common types of norms are age, grade, and homogeneous group 
medians. For the purpose of making tests, situations may be classified as natural, 
either controlled or uncontrolled, and experimental, which are always controlled. 
The fundamental question in character-testing i is whether the gap can be bridged be- 
tween test situatiors and responses and life-situations and responses. It is ultimately 
a question of prediction of conduct from test performance. The common fault with 
most character tests is that they are too short and the situations too few.-—Mark A. - 
May and Hugh Hartshorne, Pedagogical Seminary, XAT (March, E 45-67. 
(IX, 2.) i L. S. 

Report on a Questionnaire Study of Personality Traits with a College- 
Graduate Group.—An attempt is made to select fifteen out of seventy questions in 
a questionnaire. regarding personality traits of a college-graduate group which might 
contain items of re_ative interest. From this study the author concludes that future 
questionnaires should be divided into two parts: one having a definite normative 
tendency involving questions of objective matters, and the other concerning itself 
with the individual’s own interpretation of his personality—F. L. Wells, Mental 
Hygiene, IX (January, 1925), 113-27. (TX, 2.) E. L. S, 


An Analytice] Study of 120 Superior Children.—The diagnostic criterion 
for this investigation of a group of superior children is the upper one-percentile as 
determined from distributions of intelligence quotients at six and fifteen year levels. 
The superior group shows marked physiological acceleration as expressed in height 
and weight indexes. Racial jactors appear to be of relatively small importance. The 
economic and cultcral statistics of the homes show superior environmental factors. 
The. superior group is characterized by a very high level of vocabulary and general 
complexity of language development. From the qualitative point of view, the chil- 
dren show high ratings in all important items, such as intelligence, initiative, origi- 
nation, and educability. In personality they are marked by a balanced superiority- 
inferiority orientation, a tendency toward the extrovert, superior social orientation, 
and wide range of interests. —Alice M. Jones, The Psychological Clinic, XVI J anu- 

ary-February, 1925), 19-76. (IX, 2; I, 3.) BE. L.S. 


The Re-education of a Psychoneurotic Girl.—This article is a case study il- 
lustrating the attempt of a Jewish child-placing agency to co-operate with a psy- 
chologist over a period of four.years in an attempt to restore a reasonable degree of 
social adjustment af a very difficult girl of fourteen. The factors in the treatment 
were: (1) the reletionship to the psychologist which furnished a background of 
belief in her worth and ability; (2) the removal from the nagging, critical, hateful 
family atmosphere to a home which satisfied some of her longings for a better stand- 
ard of living and gave her actual human relationships; (3) the actual growth of 
interests and new Labits and the experience of successful accomplishment; and (4) 
the friendly relationships which she has been able to maintain with teachers, foster 
mother, and case-workers.—Jesse Taft, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (Janu- 
ary, 1925), 477-87. (IX, 4.) E. L. S. 
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Freud’s Complex of the Overestimation of the Male—~There is a strong 
tendency among the Freudian school of analy:ts to castrate the woman and to endow 
the man with a superabundance of power and an “overestimation of the sexual” as a 
form of wish fulfillment. It no longer seems remarkable that they apparently believe 
that the sexual condition revealed in the cases of their patients is normal; nor does 
it seem extraordinary that they think of repression as if actually a part of feminin- 
ity; of the libido as being regularly of a masculine nature, and bisexuality as though 
it were masculine. There is a danger that psychoanalysis, in the hands of scholastics, 
will be lost to natural science—Paul Bonsfield, The Psychoanalytic Review, XU 
(April, 1925), 127-50. (IX, 5.) E. L, S. 


The Way to and from Freud,—By his psychoanalytic method, Freud opened 
the door of the unconscious. Complicated though psychoanalysis is, it may be re- 
duced to a few concepts, such as sex, repression, transference, resistance, projection, 
and sublimation. The field of the unconscious is the last field of scientific research. 
There is'a desire for a science that goes beyond mere mechanical energy to that of a 
“vital principle.” Freud’s central concept was sex, and adequate material comes 
through the interpretation of dreams. The synthetization of psychic materials into 
dream figures occurs during sleep, spontaneously and independent of the will of man. 
Psychoanalysis overcomes the mechanico-scientific system of psychology and brings 
in a new system of “death and renewal.” This comprises two vast complexes of 
phenomena, proper to psychology: (x) disintegration and mechanization; and (2) 
cure and the creation of new values. This system helps us to arrive at an adjustment 
of life based on actual experience. —~Poul Bierre, The Psychoanalytic Review, XU 
(January, 1925), 39-66. (IX, 5.) E. L. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Relations of Sociology to Social Psychology.—The social sciences are 
interested primarily in the problems of collective life, and not primarily in under- 
standing the nature and behavior of the individual. The work of the sociologist 
consists largely in tracing the working of these various individual psychic factors in 
the group life. The sociologist is a psychologist if he is an adequate scientific stu- 
dent of group behavior—Charles A. Ellwoed. Reprinted from the Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology and Social Psychology, XIX (April-June, 1924). (X, 2, 5.) 


The Ethics of Three Russian Novelists—-Tolstoy’s ability to analyze and 
describe human nature is revealed in his writings. His life presents paradoxes. 
_ Though a man of wealth, a soldier familiar with the courts of royalty, he turned his 
back on this and became an early Christian, a conscientious objector against war, 
an enemy of the military class, and a disbeliever in official religion and a bureau- 
cratic state. Dostoevsky is a realist who never refuses to see the sordid things of the 
world. To him we owe vivid pictures of peasant life in Russia. His masterpiece, 
published in 1868, Crime and Punishment, paints extreme poverty and sordidness. 
The author, although a realist, is loyal to his wife, his family, his country, and his 
church. Tchekov attempts to reach the deeper questions of the value of life and criti- 
cizes its forms. He is not a propagandist, and it is not easy to discern any political 
or social theory in his stories. What is most peculiar to Tchekov’s unity is that it is 
far more nakedly aesthetic than that of most of the great writers before him. In a 
. negative way he proved the supremacy of man’s spirit over its own helplessness.---C. 
Williams, International Journal of Ethics, XX XV (April, 1925), 217-36. (X, 4, 3.) 

E. L. S. 


Age and Youth in Social Ethics.—It is generally assumed that there is an 
“irrepressible conflict” between parents and children, or age and youth. But most 
writers who describe such conflicts fail to ncte that misunderstandings between par- 
ents and children are mere incidents in a greet social conflict in which old and young 
fight “side by side in each of the camps of the armies engaged.” There is no conflict, 
and never has been, between old and young as such. Youth and age are dissimilar 
in some respects, but they are indispensable to life. Age restrains and tempers youth, 
and youth prods and quickens age. Life is inconceivable without the action and re- 
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action upon each other of both sets of qualities—~age and youth—-Victor S. Yarros, 
International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (April, 1925), 278-88. (X, 4; IV E: ve Š 


The Problems of Sociology.—This attempt to define the specific problems 
before the sociologist today outlines the fields of ecology, economics, anthrapology, 
aesthetics, religion, science, politics, peace and government, jurisprudence, property, 
ownership, ethics, tistory, and the metaphysics of sociology —George Stewart Hitch- 
cock. London: Henderson, 1924. (X, 5.) C. W.H. 


Vocational Crientation for the College Student.—There are two customary 
ways of attacking the vocational problem scientifically. One has its’roots in sccupa- 
tional sociology and the other in vocational psychology, which draws heavily upon 
the mechanisms of mental measurements. Intelligence tests can block out certain 
things which the individual can zot do with more certainty than it indicates what 
he can do. Occupational saciology embraces not merely a consideration of specific 
occupations, but also an understanding of the present stupendous and complex divi- 
sion of social labor. A course in occupational sociclogy should be given to the gradu- 
ating class of the college in order to set up a natural relation between the theory of 
college studies and the actual experience which the student must meet when gradu- 
ated —Lorine Pruette, Educational Review, LXIX (February, 1925), B oa 


The Beginning Course in Rural Sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota.—In spite of the increase in. normal schools, colleges, and universities giving 
courses in rural sociology, there is as yet no consensus regarding what shall be taught 
and the methods af instruction to be used. An outline of the course given at the 
University of Minnesota covers four main divisions: (1) the general background of 
rural life; (2) the technical background of rural life; (3) rural social institutions ; 
(4) rural community organization and leadership. This introductory ccurse is 
broadly informational and analytical in character, and is based more upon readings 
and discussions than upon actual field research projects, which are reserved for later 
courses.—C. R. Hoffer, School and Society, XXI (April 25, 1925), 501-4. 6.) 

E.L.$ 


Teaching English with the Social Studies — Correlation oe social sci- 
ence and English has demonstrated its utility at the University High School of the 
University of Chicago. From the standpoint of English the aim is to develop an 
interest in reading cs a means of vicarious experience and also to stimulate and incul- 


cate habits of effective and fluent expression. “Community-Life English” is required - ' 


of all pupils. The teachers i in charge of this work have usually been students of both 
English and social science. Hence interest in human life is combined with studies in 
English expression—-Howard C. Hill, The School Review, XXXII (April, a 5) : 
274-79. (X, 6, 5.) E.L.5S 
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‘ABSTRACT 


Two values for sociological method. The present study is intended to promote 
two methodological values, recapitulation of what has already been done in a cer- 
tain direction, and standardization of an equipment of concepts with corresponding 
terms, the latter the more important for sociologists since they cannot use the strict 
laboratory method. The term “social forces” illustrates the need for standardization, 
since.it is used in at least three quite different meanings. Method of the present 
study. The materials brought together here have been arranged chiefly in topical, 
not chronological order. A formal definition of the term “social forces” as primarily 
understood here is given. Origins of the social-forces concept. The sociologists’ use 
of the social-forces concept can be traced apparently to two writers, Herbert Spencer 
and Lester F. Ward. Small gave evidence of discriminating appreciation of the value 
of the concept in 1837. 


In the conc2ption of-the present writer, the study set forth in 

the following peges derives its value from the truth of two theses. 
The first can be very simply stated. It is that for the development 
of adequate sociological method there is considerable utility in the 
making of surveys of what has already been done, in the field of 
sociology generally, and in its various subdivisions, including both 
those developments which have survived and enjoy current favor, 
and those which have seemingly proved abortive. Conviction of 
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the valiig of studies in the history of the sciences io the workers i in 
those sciences ‘appears to be growing, on the whole, not only in - 
those disciplines which are most nearly related to sociology, such 
as economics, political science, and psychology, each of. which has 
“its. history ` now embodied in a considerable and reputable litera- 
-ture, but also in. the so-called “natural” and mathematical sciefices. _ 
In: the latter field, there appears to be a growing tendency, in. the 
various universities to introduce graduate courses in the Various 
departments dealing with the histories of the subjects in question, 
where such courses were not previously given. In the particular 
field of sociology, Professor Small has done valuable and scholarly 
pioneer work in collecting and publishing studies concerning the 
development and origins of sociological theory as such; and Pro- 
fessors Lichtenberger and Bogardus have written books dealing es- 
pecially with the history of social thought down to the time when 
sociology became differentiated from the main trunk of social sci- 
ence. But for the comparatively short period during which sociol- 
ogy has had a substantial following in its own right, we have as yet 
comparatively little historical literature. 

The second thesis upon which the present study is based has to 
do with the importance to sociological method of an equipment of 
fundamental concepts or categories, with corresponding terms of 
general acceptance, as tools of research and explanation. It is 
probably true that such sets of fundamental concepts and agreed 
terms by which they are labeled constitute an important part of 
the methodological equipment of any science or intellectual dis- 
cipline. The sciences dealing with human behavior are particularly 
dependent upon their basic concepts for their own further develop- 
ment.* The social sciences are in the nature of things permanently 
debarred from any extensive use of the laboratory method in the 
- most rigorous sense of the term, and are compelled therefore to de- 
vise for themselves substitutes. Certain types of statistical pro- 
cedure promise to yield valuable results and may perhaps be 
grouped together as one type of substitute for the laboratory meth- 
od which is available for the social scientists. Most of the other re- 
search procedures which now'appear to be possible can be sum- 


* Cf. Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 330-33. 
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marized as “the gaene of historical and existing social situa- 
tions in such £ way that the results in one case will demonstrate 
what can and should be done in another.”? Such a statement ofso- 
cial ‘situations which are a matter of satisfactory record, or are 
subject to present or future observation, as will enable the sociolo- 
gists to derive from them generalized conclusions which can be ap- - 
plied, to subsequent situations, is evidently dependent upon the ex- 
'isteñce and common acceptance among sociologists of general con- 
cepts and corresponding terms which can be used, for the descrip- 
tion, classification, and explanation of the given cases. 

- Before sociologists can assert that their science is in a reason- 
ably mature condition, it is evident that the equipment of con- 
cepts and the vocabulary which is understood in the same sense by 
all members oi the guild must be expanded to very considerable 
dimensions. The first task, however, is and has been the definition 
through a slow process of tentative formulation and criticism and a 
consequent selection, of a relatively short list of concepts and 
terms of the, rnost fundamental necessity. Down to the present 
time, it could not readily be shown that there are more than a half- 
dozen concepts of this sort which are accepted in about the same 
sense by sociologists in the United States generally. Probably the 
leading sociologists in this country would agree fairly well upon 
the importance and meaning of the following terms: “social 
group,” “social process” or “interaction,” “social control,” “col- 
lective behavicr,” and “social forces.” As we shall see, the term 
“social forces,’ which it is the especial purpose of the present 
paper to study in its historical setting, is still far from receiving the 
same emphasis or the same definition by all of the various leading 
sociological writers today. ; 

In general, the concept “social forces” is used as a special case 
within the broader notion of social causation. No sharp lines of 
demarcation, therefore, separate the social-forces concept from the 

* Adapted from Sociology and the Social Sciences, by Robert E. Park, reprinted 
from the American Journal of Sociology in Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
by R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, p. 45. 

Thomas and Znaniecki have developed at some length a somewhat similar 


methodological thesis in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America; see particu- 
larly the Methodological Nocte in Vol. I and the Introduction in Vol. III. 
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concepts “social control” and “social process.” As will be brought 
out in the remainder of this paper, various sociologists have em- 
- phasized quite widely different and sometimes contradictory or in- 
consistent doctrines as of primary importance within their general 
explanations of social causation; and some of them have found 
little or no use for the concept “social forces.” Nevertheless, the 
term and the conception persist both in academic and in popular 
discussion, and there is reason for believing that the concept is one 
naturally adapted to our intellectual capacities and tendencies.’ It 
seems therefore worth while to study the meanings which have 
been attached to the term “social forces” in the sociological and 
popular literature in the past, for the purpose of arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding of the purpose it has served. 

A survey of the literature of sociology, social science generally, 
and social work and social reform reveals that the term. “social 
forces” has been employed in at least two, perhaps three, quite 
divergent meanings. To the social worker and the social reformer, 
the social forces have been the persons, institutions, and groups 
which they have felt it necessary to take into account, either as ob- 
stacles to be circumvented or as resources to be mobilized in con-. 
nection with their particular and concrete problems. From this use 
of the term it is possible, and would be considered by some stu- 
dents helpful,* to distinguish the meaning which historians have 
been disposed to attach to the term “social forces,” or to the term 
“historic forces,” which they frequently use in preference. To the 
historian, the expression “social forces” is likely to mean the main 
lines of change which he thinks he can distinguish in the history of 
a particular state, continent, or region, through a given period in 
which he may be interested. He thinks of these lines or currents of 
change as having a tendency to continue in the same general direc- 
tion after a particular date which they can be shown to have had 
before it, except as they may be impelled by interference with one 


? Cf. Park and Burgess, op. cit., D. 435. 

* The distinction between the social workers’ or reformers’, the historians’, and 
the strictly sociological conception of social forces is discussed at somewhat greater 
length than above in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
chap. VII, pp. 435-37. 
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another or by the mounting to larger dimensions of a new factor to 
change their directions. Naturally, the historians’ conception of 
social forces is not marked off by any hard-and-fast line from the 
social workers’ and politicians’ conception. But a number of writ- 
ers in the field of sociological theory, starting with Spencer and 
Ward, have asserted and used a quite sharply distinguishable 
meaning for the term. To these latter thinkers, as we shall see, the 
fundamental sccial forces have been universal human-nature ten- 
dencies, desires, cravings, and interests, postulated as the under- 
lying motives of all human behavior, social as well as individual.’ 
It is this last-mentioned meaning of the term “social forces” and 
its variants with which the present study is primarily concerned. 
We shall have occasion, however, to consider more carefully in a 
later section the distinction between it and the social workers’ con- 
ception. 

The attempt to trace the histery of any particular doctrine or 
concept in American sociology is certain to be attended with sub- 
stantial difficulty. It is á matter of common knowledge among stu- 
dents of our fie_d that the development of sociology in the United 
States has been an extremely complicated process. To be sure, 
there is a sense In which modern science and philosophy have made 
it apparent that all processes are complex, but it is possible to dis- 
cuss some types of developmental processes in a simplified and ab- 
stract form which does no serious violence to the facts, and which 
yields useful generalized representations. The history of American 
sociology, and likewise of most of the concepts and doctrines found 
within the scienze, presents a complexity which is particuarly hard 
to unravel without serious perversion of the facts. One can say 
with approximate accuracy that American sociology has arrived at 
its present degree of sophistication within four and a half decades. 
In 1880, there was no separately existent discipline of sociology, in 
this country or anywhere else. Within two decades after that date 
there existed, not a science of sociology, but at least a half-dozen 
different doctrines consisting of attempted answers to the ques- 


* As will appear in the course of the present paper, not all the sociologists who 
have formulated social-forces doctrines would think of the social forces as primarily 
determinative of individual behavior. 
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tion, What is sociology? drawn mania as many divergent sources: ° 
from Darwinism, Comtean positivism, paleobotany, from Tarde’ S. 
rather offhand generalizations concerning the communication and 
imitation process, from Ratzenhofer and the ethical permutation - 
of economic theory, and from ethnographic data. Since then, these 
different streams of sociological or near-sociological thought have 
mingled and fertilized one another, until today one.can almost say 
that there are as many sociologies as there are sociologists; while 
the number of sociologists is constantly increasing. Indeed, there 
are at the present time signs of integration in sociological thought; 
but this integration process is only beginning, and it is still possi- 
ble for any sociologist or teacher of sociology to appropriate one 
idea here and one there, to the end that his sociology is more or 
less original as a synthesis; while, at the same time, if he has mod- 
erate powers of systematizing his own thought, he can cause his 
doctrine to present a degree of fînternal unity and coherence. which 
compares favorably with that of his contemporaries. | 
In the face of these circumstances, the task of reducing the 
history of one of the doctrines which has been conspicuous in 
American sociology to a concise statement necessarily involves an 
arbitrary treatment of the data. Two courses of procedure were 
most evidently possible for the purposes of this paper: (1) to set 
down what each sociologist has said that is pertinent to the prob- 
lem, with the attempt to show his thought in historical sequence 
with the sources from which he may have drawn; or (2) to classify 
the material under the smallest number of headings which would 
be reasonably discriminating from a theoretic point of view, and to 
attempt to exhibit these doctrinal variations in their sequence with 
antecedent doctrines and in their interaction with contemporary 
doctrines. With some hesitation, the writer has followed a modifi- 
cation of the latter method in the present study. It may be added 
in apology for the obvious gaps in the treatment that the lack of a 
type of biographical data much to be desired makes it impractica- 
ble to present as fully as would be otherwise in order the relation of 
the theories and concepts of the various writers in their relation to 
probable antecedent sources. It is not to be supposed that any 
American sociologist has been more strikingly originative than sci- 
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| éntists in general are, in the formulation of his theories; but it is 
' by. no means easy to determine in many cases what the ingredients 
were which entered into the synthesis which we know his work 
must have been in large part. 
In the sense of the term “social forces” which was mentioned 
_ above as sociological, in distinction from the social workers’ and 
the historians’’conceptions, we shall understand, in general, some 
variation of a certain abstract doctrine to be implied—a doctrine 
which may be stated as follows: It is possible to enumerate in 
terms of relatively few class names or categories, causal factors, 
tendencies, motives, or pressures, which are more or less universal- 
ly at work in the social process and in all self-contained group 
processes, or in all group processes in the measure that they are- 
self-contained. These general categories of causal forces are un- 
derstood to be such that we may reasonably hope to be able to in- ` 
terpret a given concrete social situation A, for example, in terms of. 
so many units cf factor M, so many units of factor N, and so on; 
and that we may expect to be able to interpret situation B, or any 
other reasonably comprehensive social situation, in terms of dif- 
ferent intensities of the same basic types of factors. As we shall 
see, although most of the attempts which have been made to 
formulate such lists of general social forces have been severely 
criticized, and none has found very general acceptance, it is a con- 
spicuous fact of the history and present trend of sociological 
thinking and writing in the United States that the attempts to 
formulate such categories persistently recur. : 
Although it is the intention of the writer to confine the study 
arbitrarily to the writings of American sociologists, there is evident 
justification for beginning the examination of most lines of devel- 
opment in American sociology with Herbert Spencer. Certainly 
this is true of the social-forces concept. There is no easy method 
by which one can discover how many of the American sociologists 
were consciously or unconsciously influenced in their formulation 
of outlines of sccial forces by Spencer’s example, but it is certain 
that Spencer was universally read by students of sociology in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. An examination of his 
scheme of the “factors of social phenomena” shows at once that we 
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have here a conceptual outline which, in general form at least, is a 
prototype of all later analyses of social forces which were devel- 
oped in the United States. The following is a redaction to brief 
outline form of the substance of the second chepter of Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology: 

The factors of social phenomena—‘Be it rudimentary or be it advanced, 
every society displays phenomena that are ascribable to the character of its 
units and to the conditions under which they exist.” 

A. Original factors 

I. Extrinsic factors: climate, surface, fertility of soil, configuration of 

surface, vegetal productions, fauna 

II. Intrinsic factors: physical traits, emotional traits, degree of intelli- 

gence of the individual and his peculiar tendencies of thought 
B. Secondary or derived factors 
I. “The progressive modifications of the environment, inorganic and or- 
ganic, which societies effect”: eculture of desirable plants and animals, 
destruction of forests, of noxious plants and animals, drainage, irriga- 
tion 

II. The increasing size of the social aggregate, accompanied, generally, by 

increasing density 

I. The reciprocal influence of the society and its units—the influence of 
the whole on the parts and of the parts on the whole 

IV. The influence of the super-organic environment—the action and re- 
action between a society and neighboring societies 

V. The accumulation of super-organic products: material appliances, 

language, science, systems of laws, aesthetic products 


As we proceed to examine passages from later writings in 
which the concept “social forces” is discussed, it will become ap- 
parent that Spencer can be placed only in a general sense in the 
line of development which runs through Lester F. Ward. He is as 
much the intellectual forerunner of those who did not accept in any 
sense, or at least did not make use of, Ward’s dictum that the de- 
sires are the fundamental social forces as he is of those who did 
follow that lead with more or less qualification. The foregoing an- 
alysis which Spencer laid down is as much an attempt at a formal 
. analysis of “social process” as it is a schedule of underlying forces 
which might be supposed to operate in that process. Indeed, it is 
more the former than the latter. Nevertheless, with this outline, 
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and particularly with his phrase, “the factors of social phenom- 
ena,” it seems very likely that Spencer must have contributed to 
the hypothesis which subsequently had wide currency among 
American sociclogists—that it-should be possible and helpful to 
list the fundamental, universal factors of social phenomena in such 
terms as to promote the developmént of a generalizing, “scientific” 
sociology. It was at about that time, whether it still is or not, the 
general conviction of scientists in every field that it is essential to 
the very existence of a science to have a relatively short list of 
basic elements and relations, with reference to which all cf the 
phenomena under examination may be explained. A “science,” 
they thought, must consist from one point of view of a body of gen- 
eral laws, and of course general laws presuppose general elements, 
forces, and relazions. 

The fact that Spencer was accused of divers high crimes 
against the inductive method does not destroy the fact that in the 
chapter we have summarized above he did help to define what 
came to be regarded as one of the basic problems of sociology. 
How that problem was successively redefined is shown by the fol- 
lowing passages. which constitute a chronological series of exhibits 
of the thought on the topic of a leading American sociologist: 

So with the explanation of social phenomena. They are the point of inter- 
section of many factors which we need to know, first in general, as typical and 
constant social forces. Then they must be known in particular, as they emerge 
in the special case under consideration. The process of deriving these insights 
into social forces in general is so independent and peculiar that its distinctive- 
ness from the process of getting the generalized results should be beyond ques- 
tion.® 

My interpretation of the social movement .... makes it, with ‘all its 
faults, a proof that the natural force of humanity is not abated, that social 
virility is not exhausted. The social movement is today’s form of the same 
_ vital facts which have always been the impulse of human advancement.? 


When Professor Small wrote the foregoing passages in 1897, 
Ward had already published his first version of his social-forces 


°A. W. Small, “The Sociologist’s Point of View,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, III (1897), 162-63. In the remainder of this paper the American Journal of 
Sociology will be cited as A. J. S. 


T Small, “The Mzaning of the Social Movement,” ibid., P. 345. 
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doctrine in Dynamic Sociology (1883), but it was Ward’s manner 
to lay down what he conceived to be the truth in quite didactic 
fashion. He had simply enunciated his conclusion that the desires 
are the social forces, and enumerated what he conceived to be the 
fundamental human desires, without discussing particularly the 
rôle which the concept of social forces had to play in sociology as 
an objective, research science. Smalls articles in the early issues 
of the American Journal of Sociology from which the foregoing | 
quotations are taken are among the earliest critiques in which so- 
ciologists engaged in the United States, whereby they sought to 
‘make their projected science a method as well as a body of a priori, 
speculative generalizations about the way in which human beings 
behaved, or should behave, in their relationships with one another. 
The point in which we are interested here is that by 1897 at least 
one sociologist had become self-eonscious and critical with respect 
to the use of the social-forces concept toward the definition of 
which Spencer had made some sort of essay in his Principles, and 
which Ward had made more definitive in Dynamic Sociology. It is 
further of interest that Small had at the time a favorable critical 
opinion of the social-forces concept; he felt that it was possible 
and desirable that “general social forces” be discovered and la- 
beled. 

It will be interesting at this point to compare the comments of 
a general methodological character upon the social-forces concept 
and its place in sociological theory which Small embodied in his 
General Sociology, published eight years after the foregoing pas- 
sages were written: 


Every soctal incident whatever, be it the daily experience of an ‘individual 
within a restricted group, or the secular career of c continental society, is de- 
termined by forces not wholly within itself, It is a function of a great number 
of variables, working within conditions that are constant in essence, but 
changeable in their manifestation in particulars. Every social situation is the 
product of everything else that exists in the world. To change the situation, it 
is necessary to break down the equilibrium of forces that preserve the status, by 
setting free some new factor. The dependence of each and every social ele- 
ment, whether larger or smaller, upon outlying elements of which it is a part, 
requires this first step in every process of understanding the social situation, 
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namely: the effor: to determine precisely what the particular conditions are 
that exert a significant influence upon the element in question.’ e 

Our problem 3s to discover all the actual oneness in human affairs, end to 
find the meanings of parts of experience by making out their relation to this 
common element. 

Prime factors—or, as Spencer would say, data—of the problem are, first, 
the essential similarity of the individuals concerned; second, the essential simi- 
larity of the condizions within which the individuals act; third, the continuity 
of relationships from individual to individual and from situation to situation. 
The generations of men have been linked together from the beginning in a 
common work. This work may be described in bulk as discovery and control - 
of the conditions that set the limits to satisfaction of essential human inter- 
ests.® 


At this date Small was arriving at insights concerning the rela- 
tion of what we have taken as the particular problem of social 
forces to other aspects of the broader problem of social causation. 
The factor of “continuity” is seen as one of those other aspects, 
and Small has discussed at greater length the significance of this 
factor in- more recent publications.” Here we are more concerned 
with the fact that in the light of that broader conception of social 
causation, Small still felt the need of a doctrine of “essential hu- 
man interests,” which concept has been ever since his publication 
of General Sociology, his variant of the social-forces concept.” 
The attitude toward the problem of social causation and the nar- 
rower problem of social forces which is exhibited in the quotations 
given above can also be found in other passages of General So- 
ciology 

In this introductory section the intention has been, first, to 
distinguish frorn other phases of the developing body of theories . 
of social process, social causation, and social control the specific 
doctrine of social forces, in the meaning which the latter concept 


€ A. W. Small, General Sociology (1905), pp. 579-80. 
° Ibid., pp. 104-5. 


* See his article on Sociology in the Encyclopedia Americana, edition of ror9; 
also his recent volume on the nineteenth-century origins of sociology, especially 
chap. ii, The Thibaut-Savigny Controversy. 


“H Small’s presentation of his “interests” concept will be reviewed in detzil in a 
later section. 


* Cf. op. cit, ED. 104; 177. 
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was first given by Ward in Dynamic Sociology. Second, we have 
noticed some of the evidences to be found in early American so- 
ciological literature that those who were trying to build up the sci- 
ence and clarify its terminology had the growing conviction that 
among the fundamental conceptions of which they would have 
need was this one—the concept of basic, universal social forces, in 
the sense of human desires, interests, or “drives” of behavior. 
What the vicissitudes and suggested permutations of that concep- 
tion have been in the hands of different thinkers who have con- 
tributed to American sociology since 1885, it will be the task of the 
remaining sections of the paper to explain. 


SECTION Ii. WARD’S CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL FORCES AND 
THOSE OF HIS MORE DIRECT IMITATORS 


ABSTRACT 


“Social forces” as a phase of theory of social causation. For Ward as for other 
sociologists, the social-forces concept was a part of a broader theory of social causa- 
tion; it is like a cross-section of social process taken at a certain level; differences in 
the level taken by different writers account, in part, for differences in their lists of 
social forces. Social purposes, Ward emphasized strongly the teleological character 
of human social behavior, and his-classification of social forces is really a classifica- 
tion of social purposes. His classification did not change greatly in his successive 
publications. Classifications of social forces resembling that of Ward in the writings 
of other American sociologists. Giddings’ sociology has no important place for the 
social-forces concept, but in his early writings there is some recognition of the idea... 
Ross has experimented with a number of classifications, some resembling Ward’s but 
the latest resembling McDougall’s and Small's. Ellwood approaches more and more | 
to Ward’s type of classification in his successive books. Bushee has recently pub- 
lished a classification very much like Ward’s in General Sociology. Small commented 
favorably on Ward’s handling of the social-forces concept. 


It is a well-known fact that the work of Lester F. Ward stands 
out as that of a pioneer in the history, not only of American sociol- 
ogy, but of sociology in general.** Doubtless, popular tradition 


2 Tt seems practically impossible to decide on the basis of their own recorded 
testimony bow much and in what ways the earliest teachers of theoretic sociology in 
the United States were influenced by Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. Indeed, it is 
doubtful how much reliance is to be placed upon one’s own impressions concerning 
the sources from- which he has received the ideas which he uses and defends; and 
this is about as true of college teachers as of other classes of people. The fact, how- 
ever, that Dynamic Sociology antedates by so many years all other systematic - 
American treatises gives reasonable ground for believing that it must have exerted a 
shaping influence upon the concepts and the vocabulary of other sociologists in this 
country. The material which is brought together in this paper appears to the writer 
to afford substantiation for such a belief as regards the term “social forces.” 
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among the sociologists exaggerates his influence, as well as the de- 
gree to which he is conceived to have created his sociology out of 
nothing. But the fact remains that he wrote the first systematic 
American treatise dealing with what he conceived to be sociology. 
It is also true that Ward has had more influence upon the develop- 
ment of the social-forces concept than upon any other one phase of 
American sociolegical thought. To the present writer there appears 
to be every reason for believing that Ward was responsible for in- 
troducing the term “social forces” as a formal concept into the 
vocabulary of American sociology, although there is also little 
doubt that the term has had a more or less independent origin and 
career in those other two meanings which we have noted above, 
and which we skall discuss further in a later section. Because of 
the place of Ward as a pioneer in the handling of this concept, and 
because of the rather evident indjcations of his influence in this 
respect upon otaer American sociologists, it will be worth our 
while to give considerable space to an exhibit and analysis of the 
principal features of his social-forces doctrine. 

Ward’s writings, and particularly his Dynamic Sociology, dis- 
play a thoroughness, even a wordiness, which is characteristic of 
the time in which he wrote. He not only outlines with care a list 
` of factors which he calls “social forces,” but he also pursues into 
many ramifications the analysis of the mechanisms and processes 
itto which he conceived the operation of these forces to work out. 
Any one of these analyses, taken in cross-section, might be labeled 
23 a scheme of social forces, since it would represent the factors of 
social phenomena as seen at a certain stage, or on a certain plane, 
of their functioning. A careful analysis and comparison of later 
theories of social forces will show that they differ from one an- 
other frequently in just this: that one writer has analyzed the so- 
cial process at cne level, to show the components which are in- 
volved, or the elements which are interacting; another writer has 
made his analysis at another level—-much as if one were asked to 
report on the constituents of a suit of clothes, and he found him- 
self perplexed as to whether he should make his report in terms of 
chemical constituents, raw materials, kinds of cloth and thread, or 
kinds of yarns. Ward really attempted to make all possible anal- 
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yses of social phenomena, but he labels the results of only one of 
those dinalyses “social forces.” 

Probably the phase of Ward’s theory of social causation which 
one should examine in order to arrive at an understanding of his 
social-forces theory is his treatment of the methods of conation, 
which is represented in the following excerpts from Dynamic So- 
ciology: 


Actions are capable of an important classification according to whether 
they are produced by the direct or the indirect method of conation..... The 
essential difference between purely physical and even the lowest form of psy- 
chic phenomena consists in the power the latter possess through organization 
of producing effects both at a distance from, and of greater value than, the 
causes themselves; and owing to the absolute correlation of will with purpose, 
and vice versa, this is really the fundamental distinction between genetic and 
teleological phenomena. 

In popular language, the operations of the direct method of conation con- 
stitute what is called “brute force,” or “mere muscle.” the crudest form of 
forces as well as the least economical. A large part of the operations of the 
human race, especially in its lowest uncivilized stages, are conducted according 
to the direct method, and even in civilized races the direct method is largely 
employed. In the latter case it is important to observe that the adoption of 
this method is inversely proportional to the complexity of the phenomena 
which it is necessary to modify in order to gain the ends sought. 

[With reference to the indirect method of conation]: The intellectual. 
element, though commonly called a force, is not in reality such. It is not com“: 
parable with the other truly psychic forces. These later are obliged to do the 
real work that is performed, the same in the indirect as in the direct method. 
The intellect only guides them in such a manner as to secure the maximum re- 
sults. It also brings other natural forces to their aid, and thus increases the re- 
sults. The general process by which all this is done is that of invention, the 
product is art, and therefore the faculty may be callec the inventive faculty, 
aad the phenomena produced artificial phenomena.*4 


' To paraphrase Ward’s interpretation of his social-forces con- 
cept in the language of a more recent psychology, he conceives that 
the distinguishing mark of animal behavior, as compared with 
mere physical phenomena, is conation, that is, activity which has 
its immediate origin within the organism, in motive, impulse, or 
tandency, which is, in a sense at least, self-generated by the organ- 
ism. On the human and siill more on the social plane, the distin- 
guishing phenomena are phenomena of indirect conation, or teleo- 
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logical phenomena, that is, activities co-ordinated with reference 
to purposes. In t2leological phenomena the motive, or desiré, found 
within the organism supplies the end, and therefore the significant 
element of force standing in a causal relation to the phenomena. 
Therefore, he concludes that it is appropriate to consider the de- 
sires as the social forces. The more important steps in his reason- 
ing are further embodied in the Corong passages from Dynamic ` 
Sociology: 


Teleological phenomena are such as emanate from animate. pean en- 
dowed with feeling; and as feeling is the initial step in the entire series of 
psychic phenomena, the domain of teleology is strictly co-extensive with the 
domain of nfind. The basis of action, as distinguished from motion, or move- 
ment, is the existence of desire residing in the animate organism. Desire is also 
the only motive to action, but, although all action proceeds from desire, all de- 
sires are not followed by action.. This, however, is always in consequence of a 
conflict of simultaneous desires involving for their satisfaction the performance 
of incompatible actions. Unless thus antagonized and equilibrated, every de- 
sire results in the action required for its satisfaction. .... The idea involved 
in the term volition is not distinguished from this conception of desire, except 
that it properly connotes this plurality of desires, and represents the effect of 
the dominant one in producing action. 

Teleological phenomena are consciously produced ... . [since they are 
accompanied by feeling, which is a form of consciousness, F. N. H.]. Teleo- 
-Alogical phenomena involve purpose... .. Every psychic action has for its 
raison d’étre some object, or end, which . . . . the conscious organism desires — 
to secure. It is proper to call this end the cause of the action. ... . 

We recognize at the outset that all teleological phenomena consist in ef- 
forts to attain the ends, or purposes, of the motor impulses. It by no means 
follows that, because the action is certain to result from the motive, the end is 
, therefore certain of attainment. The only certainty is the effort. .... 

In the second place, it is not universally true that the action, if successful, 
will secure the end. 

The term conation will be used in this work to represent the efforts which 
organisms put forth in seeking the satisfaction of their desires, and the ends 
thus sought will be designated as the ends of conation..... The general end of 
conation is... . the satisfaction of desire..... In man .... the satis- 
faction of desire in general, which in each particular case is attended with, or 
rather consists of, pleasure, acquires, in. consequence of the highly derivative 
and greatly varied character of his desires, a distinctive name, not applicable 
to animals, and is called happiness. So far as the direct purposes of the sociol- 
ogist are concerned, therefore, the ultimate end of conation is happiness." 


* Op. cit., TI, 93-102 passim.. 38 Dynamic Sociology, IL, 89 ff.; 93 ff. 
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Withee" a) foregoing as introduction, and as exhibit of Ward’s 
midereng of the place in sociology of his social-forces con- 
cept, we are ready to examine the particular scheme of social 
forces which Ward advocated at the time he wrote the Dynamic 
‘Sociology. We shall compare it presently with the slightly revised 
schedule which he PEREN nearly two decades later, in the Pure 
Sociology: 


The social forces are: 


Essential forces: 
Preservative forces: | 
Positive, gustatory (seeking pleasure) 
Negative, protective (avoiding pain) 
_ Reproductive forces: 
’ Direct. The sexual and amative dare 
Indirect, Parental and consanguineal affections 


Nonessential forces: a 
„Aesthetic forces 
Emotional (moral) forces 
Intellectual forces.1¢- i 


- 


With reference to the foregoing scheme, Ward makes in a 


`> Jater chapter the. following comment: 


When the true nature of the Social Forces .. . . is adequately grasped,. 
the physical, physiological, and ethical problems are already solved. The only 
problem remaining is the intellectual problem. The former forces being — 
wholly analogous to all the other natural forces which intelligence has turned 
_to human advantage, it must next be seriously inquired how these, too, are to 
be turned to human advantage. Since the forces are homogeneous, the failure 
thus far to treat them all alike must be Cue to some defect or peculiarity in the 
intellectual faculty. Physical action, physiological action, and ethical action 
are fixed by invariable laws. They are like the air, the water, the electric and 
magnetic currents, or thermic, luminous, and actinic currents. Before intelli- 
gence they are passive; they do the bidding. of the intellect. Placing the ethi- 
cal forces upon this footing gives meaning to the otherwise meaningless words, 
“Moral Science.” And as we investigate all other classes of forces with a view 
to controlling them, so must this class be investigated with this view.?” 


At this early date, Ward seems to have had a prophetic insight 
into the importance which the question of instinct or “original na- 

1 Op. cit. I, 472. 

* Ibid., IL, 311. 
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Bak 
ture” was later to assume in sociological and psycholo,* Š ica] hondt $ 
and debate. Thus in the following passage we find him making’ spe- 


cific recognition of the desirability of studying human naturę, and- ` 


venturing a tentative enumeration of the innate qualities of the 
human species as he saw them, with the assumption that, these in- 
born qualities were the raw material out of which the desires which 
he postulated as social forces were shaped. ae 5 


It is the regularity of the laws of human action that furnishes the hope-of 
sociology. One of the principal branches of social science will be that now pop- ` 
ularly designated by the phrase “human nature,” i.e., a logical classification. of 
the motives of human actiohs, with a view to referring all of the most promi-. 
nent actions which men perform to their appropriate heads.18 


Social and moral desires are founded upon three primary elements: “= : ` 


affection, arising ott of family instincts, parental, filial, and fraternal; 2, red- ` 

son, the rational belief that it is more advantageous to co-operate and forbear |- 
than to pursue the opposite course; and 3, sympathy, the painful sensation 
which results to high nervous PEE at the sight of suffering in others, aa 


To be sure, Ward’s attempts at ETA here as in so many | 


other passages, stimulate decidedly humorous reactions in anyone: ~- - 


reasonably familiar with recent developments of that science; but- a l 
_at the time when he was writing, this adumbration of the instinct ` 
~ approach to the explanation of human behavior may be regarded 

as a real contrikution to sociological thinking. 

At the time he published his Pure Sociology, two decades later, . 
Ward’s theory of social forces was’‘still practically the same. He 
was not, apparently, a thinker who was easily influenced by the 
currents of thought of his time, after he had once selected for his 
own use elements from the literature which was current when he 
first began to write on sociology. There were indeed certain 
“changes in detail. Thus we find that, while he retained the same 
categories as ultimate subdivisions of his scheme of social forces, 
he had changed the terms in which he indicated the basis of his 
classification. 


- B Op, cit II, 335. 
* Thid., I, 395. 
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The social forces are: 


Physicéi forces (function bodily): 
Ontogenetic forces: 
Positive, attractive (seeking pleasure) 
Negative, protective (avoiding pain) 
Phylogenetic forces: l 
Direct, sexual 
Indirect, consanguineal 
Spiritual forces (function psychic); ` 
Sociogenetic forces: 
Moral (seeking the safe and good) 
Aesthetic (seeking the beautiful) 
‘Intellectual (seeking the useful and true)?° 


In the “genetic” justification suggested for this classification, es- 


i 


- pecially in the third category, “sociogenetic forces,” there is a 


clear perception of the same truth which Small Jater stated in con- 
nection with his development of the “interest” concept: that the 
forces which are immediately significant for the social process 
have their origin in that process. l 

In another passage in his Pure Sociology, Ward states specif- 
ically the principle we have mentioned above, tkat different classi- 
fications of social forces are possible, according to the point of 
view which is assumed, or the plane on which the inventory is 
taken. o o 

There are many ways of classifying social phenomena. Nearly all the sys- 
tems considered in Chapter IT require clessifications of żheir own, and the dif- 
ferent classifications, like the different systems, all have their merits. Our point 
of view is that of regarding sociology as a true science, and the principal char- 
acteristic of a science is that it is a domain of natural phenomena produced by 
a special class of forces. The forces producing social phenomena are the social 
forces, and taken together they constitute the dynamic agent.?! 

We shall examine further under another heading the main 
trend, of the theory of social causation advanced by Giddings in 
his various writings. Giddings was in his earlier work a clear ex- 
ample of the sociologist of one idea, His interpretation in terms of 
like-mindedness and consciousness of kind is characteristic of a 
type of sociological thought which was common in the first three 


= Pure Sociology, p. 261. 
“ Ibid., p.256. 


3 
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decades after 1885, when sociology was still almost completely in 
the formative stage; it was of the type which seeks, in ‘effect, to 
discover some one social force which will explain all group phe- 


nomena. However, it is of interest in this connection to note that. . 


in his Principles of Sociology, his earliest book, Giddings made 
concessions to the interpretation of social behavior in terms of a 
multiplicity of human-nature forces which, if more fully empha- 
sized in his further explanations, would have classed him with 
Ward as regards his doctrine of social forces. The following selec- 
_tion displays this tendency, and at the same time shows some ap- 
preciation of the conception later to be emphasized by sociolo- 
gists,” that the social forces are, as Ward had already suggested, 
“sociogenetic.” "SNE 

The motive forces of political life, as of economic life, are the desires of 
men, but they are no longer merely individual desires, and they are no longer ` 
desires for satisfactions that must come for the most part in material forms. 
They are desires massed and generalized; desires felt simultaneously and con- 
tinuously by thousands, or even by millions of men, who are by them simul- 
taneously moved to concerted action. They are desires of what we may call 
the social mind in distinction from the individual mind, and they are chiefly ~ 
for such things as national power and renown, or conditions of liberty and 
peace.?3 . 


Giddings makes no systematic use of a list of fundamental and 
presumably universal categories of social forces, such as we find 
in the sociologies of Ward and others. In chapter iii, Book IV, of 
his Principles, he states a-doctrine of social values and valuations 
which resembles considerably: the Thomas attitude-value, and | 
which, like the latter tends to preclude any summarization of so- 
cial factors or forces into a few permanent categories.” In fact, a 
' basic distinction between the doctrines of Giddings and those of 
Thomas and some other sociologists lies in the more complete un- 


2 Cf. the discussion of Thomas to be given in a later section of this papar. 

3 Op. cit. (1896), p. 37. 

*To be sure, Thomas did explain the attitudes in terms of wishes, and the 
wishes in terms of four fundamental cravings or desires; but it can be maintained 
with a show of reason that his doctrine of the attitudes does not readily or logically 
lend itself to explanation by reference to a Short list of universal humar-nature 
forces. 
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willingness of the former to attempt the formulation of any such 
categories. However, in the following passage from the Principles 
we find an approach to the statement of general social forces: 


[The passage is taken from the author’s discussion of tradition. He has 
said that “Tradition is . . . . the integration of the public opinion of many 
generations,” thus probably overstressing a rationalistic conception of the na- 
ture of tradition.] The whole body of tradition is differentiated into particular 
traditions which correspond to the varied interests of life. The primary tradi- 
tions are: the economic, or the tradition of utilization: the juridical, or the 
tradition of toleration; the political, or tne tradition of alliance, homage and 
obedience. These primary traditions are the record of experiences of the tangi- 
ble world. The secondary traditions are: the animistic or personal, the aes- 
thetic, and the religious. They are the record of impressions of an intangible 
world; a world of personal consciousness, and of the shadows, images, and 
echoes of tangible things. The tertiary traditions are the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the scientific.. They are the record of conceptual thought.*5 

+ 


It can readily be shown that the classification of “primary tradi- 
tions” is by no means the same thing, in content or in intention, as 
the classification of desires taken as social forces which has been 
attempted by Ward and by some of those agreeing more nearly 
with Ward. And yet, there is apparently a similarity of purpose. 
Giddings seems to have yielded here in so far to the feeling which 
all sociologists, as well as all other scientists, have had, that in or- 
der for the study of a certain field to become scientific, it is neces- 
sary that the phenomena of the field in question should be brought 
under certain general classificatory categories, so that the differ- 
ences in the concrete phenomena can be explained by reference to 
deviations in degree—in the case of these categories suggested by 
Giddings it would be in qualitative content, alsc—of the different 
categories chosen, from one case to another. 

The history of Ross’s sociological writings displays an inter- 
esting series of shifts of viewpoint and conviction with respect to 
the value of the social-forces concept. If we are to classify him by 
his latest scientific volumes, he is to be placed with Small as an 
adherent of the “interest” variant of the social-forces concept, as 
we shall see in a later section. In the sequence of his writings from 


= Op, cit, p. 141. 
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his Social Control to his Moot Points in Sociology," however, he 
seemed to be in process of evolution in his thinking toward the 
Ward theory of desires. In Social Control, Part I, he treats sym- 
pathy, sociability, the sense of justice, and the feeling of resent- 
ment somewhat as other writers have dealt with supposedly funda- 
mental and universal human nature tendencies, i.e., as social forces 
or desires. The Arst two of these he seems to think of as inborn; 
the latter two he conceives to be more or less inevitably developed 
out of inborn traits in the course of the social process. He believes 
that both sets of factors vary widely in different groups, especially 
between different culture groups such as tribes and nationalities. 
At most, he does not make as specific use of a set of categories of 
desire, interest, cr wish, as he does later, in his Foundations of So- 
ciology and in his Principles of Sociology. However, in Social Con- 
trol, there is a suggestion in the. following passages of the concep- 
tion of desires as social forces: 

It is impossible to distinguish impulsive desires from those which follow 
upon a judgment of approval. In the appetites for food, sex, and sleep, and the 
passions of love, jealousy, and revenge, the impulse precedes any imputation 
of worth .... Bat'there are less imperious desires that wait upon judg- 
ments of approval. When not under the spur of the appetites and passions, 
man shows himself a reasonable being by directing his endeavors toward 
“goods,” i.e., objects which his judgment tells him are causes of pleasure. 
When his vision is undimmed by the mounting of hot desire, he selects values 
as the goal of his endeavor, In his reflective moments he reviews the possible 
experiences that beckon to him and passes upon them various judgments of 
approval or disapproval, attaches to them different degrees of esteem. As are 
these valuations, so will be his choices and conduct. Now this habit of letting 
“I would” wait upcn “I approve” gives society a new opening in its struggle 
with the anti-social man. Can it not persuade him to adopt its valuation of the 
goods of life? [The thought is expanded in the chapter of which the foregoing 
are the opening words—-F. N. H.]?? l 


By the time he published his Moot Points in Sociology, in the 
years 1903—4, Ross had swung around to an outline of social farces 
very much like that of Ward, though more elaborate. After a criti- 
cal review of a number of classifications, he proposes the following: 

=E, A. Ross, “Moot Points in Sociology,” A.J.S., Vols. VIII, IX, and X. 

* Op. cit., p.325. 
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The desires may be grouped into natural and cultural, the former being 
present even in natural men, the latter emerging only after man has made some 
gains in culture. The natural desires may be grouped into— 


a) Appetitive. Hunger, thirst, and sex-appetite 

b) Hedonic. Fear, aversion to pain, love of ease, warmth, and sensuous 
pleasure 

c) Egotic. These are Gemands of the self rather than of the organism. 
They include shame, envy, love of liberty, of power, and of glory. The 
type of this class is ambition ; 

d) Affective. Desires thai terminate upon others: sympathy, sociability, 

love, hate, spite, jealousy, anger, and revenge 
e) Recreative. Play impulses, love of self-expression. 
The cultural desires, which are clearly differentiated only in culture men, 
are- 

f) Religious. Yearning for those states of swimming or unconditioned 
consciousness represented by the religious ecstasy 

g) Ethical. Love of fair play, sense of justice 

h) Aesthetic. Desire for the pleasures of perception, i.e., for enjoyment 
of the “beautiful” 


i) Intellectual. Curiosity, love of learning, of knowing, and of impart- 
ing? A 
In a later paragraph, and with reference in part to the foregoing 
passage, Ross continues: 

There are certain huge ccmplexes of goods which serve as means to the 
satisfaction of a variety of wants. These are Wealth, Government, Religion, 
and Knowledge. In respect to these the various elementary social forces there- 
fore give off impulses which run together and form the zconomic, religious, po- 


litical, and intellectual interests, which constitute in effect the chief history- 
making forces.28 


In the opening chapter of Moot Points, Ross had made the fol- 
lowing observations, which are at the same time explanatory of his 
feeling regarding the social-forces concept, and expressive of a 
line of thought which became more and more emphasized in later 
American sociology—the thought that the social process is to a 
large degree a process which generates in itself causal factors and 
conditions. In other words, the immediate social forces include 
among their number forces which are generated in the operation of 
the social process, if indeed there are any other social forces. — 


* Op. cit., chap. v. 
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Suppose that the desires that constitute the springs of human action and 
the causes of social phenomena resolved into certain basic cravings, each dis- 
tinct from the others in its object, and éach stimulating men to a particular 
mode of activity in order to satisfy it. Suppose, furthermore, these specific de- 
sires never crossec. or modified each other and were intractable to the unifying 
control of any wozld-view or ideal of life. Suppose, finally, that each craving, 
or set of cravings. operating on a large scale, generated in society certain ap- 
propriate dogmas, creeds, activities, and institutions, which remained separate 
from and unmixed with the’collective manifestations of other cravings. Reli- 
gious phenomena would then be unalloyed by ethical or political considera- 
tions. The forms of the family would be unaffected by industrial changes. The 
fine arts would run their course heedless of revolutions in the sphere of 
ideas. .... - ! 

The mere statement of the requirements to be fulfilled in order to assure 
the sovereignty and equality of the special social sciences is a sufficient answer 
to such claims. Each is not the special field of action of certain impulses. So 
far as specific cravings exist, they react upon and modify one another, they lie 
under the empery of the accepted world-view or ideal of life.?® ° 


Professor Ellwood is one of the recent contributors to sociolog- 
ical literature who has built more or less definitely upon the funda- 
mental concept of social forces as laid down by Ward, though of 
course not without modifications, In his Sociology in Its Psycho- 
logical Aspects he has a stimulating chapter on the “Theory of the 
Social Forces,” in which he discusses at length the claim that psy- 
chic factors may be rightly counted as social forces, and concludes 
that for all practical purposes they may be so counted. He reviews 
the classifications of Ward and Small, and concludes that no classi- 
fication of social forces can be made which will be completely satis- 
factory, whether from the point of view of either end or purpose, 
or of inborn nature of man, because of the complexity of human 
nature and the expanding character of the social process. He 
makes the tentative suggestion, however, that the psychic factors 
of social phenamena may be classified under three headings: (1) 
primary forces or impulses, which may be subdivided into original 


_ and acquired impulses; (2) secondary forces or feelings, subdi- 


vided as to pleasantness or unpleasantness, or according to their 


' attachment to instincts or habits; (3) tertiary forces or intellec- 


” A.J. S., VI, 767-68. 
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tual elements. Elsewhere in the volume are found the following 
pertinent comments upon the psychic factors: 


In the language of physical science, a “cause” has come to mean the in- 
variable, necessary, and equivalent antecedent of a consequent which we call 
the “effect.”. Now, the “stimulus” in psychology is not the equivalent of the 
“cause,” but rather the opportunity for the discharge of energy; and the “re- 
sponse” is not the mechanical effect of the stimulus, but is always teleological, 
that is, directed to some end. Hence, it is incorrect, from the standpoint of a 
physical science, to speak of the stimulus as the cause of a response, or of a 
bodily state as the cause of a mental state. Now the connections of individuals 
in society are almost entirely those of mental interaction, or stimulus and re- 
sponse. Men influence each other, act upon each other, through acting as stim- 
uli to each other. Hence the word “cause” must be used in the social sciences 
in a sense different from its use in physical science; for, from the standpoint 
of physical science, there are no causal connections between the minds of in- 
dividuals.*° 

The desires are complexes of feeljng and impulse with the knowledge of 
the object which will satisfy the impulse?! They are mos: manifest in connec- 
- tion with the instinctive impulses; hence the close connection of desire with in- 
stinct. An impulse which springs from an acquired habit may, however, express 
itself in desire, though usually not of the sirong, passionate sort. That the de- 
sires are expressions of habits as well as of instincts is shown by the fact that 
the desires of men differ greatly, but the instincts of ell are practically the 


Although the desires are extremely complex mental states, they occupy a 
position of fundamental importance in the social life. The relations of individ- 
uals may be regarded as more or less direct expressions of their desires. For 
this reason, Professor Ward and other sociologists have claimed that the de- 
sires are the true social forces.?” 


By the time he published his Introduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy, five years later, Ellwood had changed his opinion consider- 
ably, to the extent that he was prepared to present a more definite 
classification of the “active factors in association,” under which 
subtitle he submits the following remarks and outline: 


It has been a tendency, among social psychologists, to recognize only the 
psychic factors as truly social, and even among these only the acquired psychic 


* Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), pp. 76-77. 


3i Professor Ellsworth Faris, elaborating upon suggestions made by W. I. 
Thomas, has defined “wish” in practically these same terms. 


3 Ellwood, Op. cit, p. 117.- 
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traits which are the result of cultural evolution, since these alone can be con- 
sidered as having originated within human society. But the scientific’ question 
which concerns us now is not how forces originate, but what factors do we 
have to take into account in explaining psychologically the social life of man- 
kind?. As soon as we put the question in this form and take the evolutionary 
point of view, we see that the physical factors, such as climate and race, loom 
large. Indeed, over long stretches of time, the geographical factors of climate, 
food, soil, and the biological factors of variation, heredity, and selection, seem 
the significant facters. At any given moment, however, the influence of these 
physical factors expresses itself in the social life through the impulses, feelings, 
and ideas of individuals; for it is only through these psychological elements 
that any kind of social life is maintained, as we have already said. Hence the 
social psychologist may emphasize the psychic factors, provided that he keeps 
in the background environmental and biological factors as the basis upon 
which the psychic processes take place and which originally conditions and 
modifies therm. 

As original active factors in human association, we must, then, recognize 
the following: > 


I. The physiccl factors: 

a) Geographic environment, including climate, food, soil, natural re- 
sources, topography, etc. 

b) Biological forces, heredity, variation, selection, etc. 

I. The psychical factors: 

a) Impulses, both hereditary and acquired (instinctive and habitual) 

b) Feelings, both hereditary (emotions) and acquired, and both pleas- 
ant and unpleasant 

c) Intellectual elements, including sensation, perception, and ideation 
(concepzion, imagination, reasoning, etc.) 


Derived, complex factors, compounded out of the simple, original factors, 
are very numerous, and have never been classified satisfactorily from a psy- 
chological point of view. Thus we have, as a result chiefly of the operation of 
man’s intellect upon physical nature, the whole technology of civilization, such 
as roads, houses, tools, and machinery. This results in a new artificial physical 
environment for man, even more important for his social life than the geo- 
graphic environmen:. Compounded mainly out of feeling and intellectual ele- 
ments are beliefs; cut of feeling and impulses are desires; out of feeling, im- 
pulses, and intellectual elements are interests. [Quotes Small’s classification of 
interests, on the whole with approval. ]#3 


The more recent sociological treatise which accepts, on the 
whole, Ward’s notion of the desires as social forces is Professor 


* Ellwood, Intrcduction io Social Psychology (1917), pp. 75-77. 
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Bushee’s Principles of Sociology. In that book, after reviewing 
_with approval Ward’s statement cf his doctrine, and adding some 
comments of his own, the author presents the following section: 


Classification of the desires-——Progress therefore originates in the satis- 
faction of desire; but continued progress is not a matter of one desire nor of a 
few desires, but of a multitude of desires succeeding one another. If the satis- 
faction of a few inherited instincts were the only motives for activity, progress 
would soon cease, for actions would became habitual and unvarying. The situ- 
ation would be the same-as that of adaptation to a single environment. Con- 
tinued progress requires a changing environment and successive adaptations; 
and the chief method of producing the change is through the multiplication of 
desires. Although specific desires among progressive peoples come to be in- 
definite in number, they may all be reduced to a few fundamental types. And 
an analysis of the primary desires will be of assistance in making a systematic 
arrangement of complicated social processes and institutions. I have made the ` 
following classification, not so much with the intention of analyzing all the in- 
stincts and desires which may be considered fundamenial, as to get at those 
basic desires out of which great social institutions and activities arise. 

I. Physical 
a) Desire for self-preservation 
b) Desire for race continuance 


II. Mental 
a) Desire for approbation 
bi Consciousness of life 
Expressed through 
Morality 
Art 
Science 
Religion 
The desires may bè classified conveniently according to man’s twofold na- 
ture. Man is first an animal, and in common with other animals possesses cer- 
tain inherited instincts essential to the well-being of the species. But man is 
also a thinking and reasoning animal, and he possesses other desires specially 
characteristic of his superior intellectual faculties, which are either lacking or 
rudimentary in animals of inierior intelligence. The former may be classed as 
the physical and the latter as the mental desires.°¢ 


We cannot close this discussion of the social-forces doctrine as 
it was originally laid down by Ward, and perpetuated by others © 
along lines more or less consistent with those he first mapped out, 


** Op. cit., pp. 58-59. Cf. the selection from L. L. Bernard’s review, in Sec. VII, 
to appear in the American Journal of Sociclogy for March, 1926. 
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in any better way than by quoting at some length from Smalls 
General Sociology the passage in which is embodied the ‘author’s 
most important critical estimate of that doctrine: 


Social forces No treatment of this subject is so full and clear as that of 
Ward. .... We must guard at the outset against an illusion that has exerted 
a confusing influenze at this point. There are no social forces which are not at 
the same time forc2s lodged in individuals, deriving their energy. from individ- 
uals, and operating in and through individuals. There are no social forces that 
lurk in the containing ether, and affect persons without the agency of other~ 
persons. There are to be sure, all the physical conditions . . . . that affect 
persons just as they affect other forms of matter. So far these are not social 
forces at all. They do not get to be social forces till they get into persons, and 
in persons. take the form of feelings which impel them to act upon other per- 
sons, and exert themselves as external stimuli upon otherwise inert persons.*5 
In either case socizl forces are personal influences passing from person to per- 
son, and producing activities that give content to the association. 

The concept of social forces was neyer challenged so long as it was merely 
an everyday commonplace. When it passed into technical forms of expression, 
doubts began to be urged. If anyone in the United States had questioned the 
existence of Mrs. Grundy fifty years ago, he would have been pitied and ig- . 
nored as a harmless “natural.” Social forces in the form’of gossip, and person- 
ified as Mrs. Grundy, were real to everybody. But the particular species of so- 
cial forces which Mrs. Grundy represented were neither more nor less real 
than the other social forces which had no names in folklore. Persons inces- 
santly influence persons. The modes of this influence are indescribably varied. 
.... The simple fact which the concept “social forces” stands for is that 
every person acts pon and is acted upon in countless ways by other persons 
with whom he associates. These modes of action and reaction between persons 
may be classified, and the more obvious and recurrent among them may be 
enumerated. More than this, the action of these social forces may be observed, 
and the results of observation may be organized into social laws... . . [in re 
Ward’s identification of desires as the social forces:] But we have gone a step 
beyond the desires, and have found it necessary to assume the existence of un- 
derlying interests.©“* These have to desires very nearly the relation of sub- 
stance to attribute. or, in a different figure, of genus to species. Our interests 


= The allusion to “inert persons” in this passage, and what it implies, would be 
vigorously combatted by many contemporary social psychologists, particularly by 
Dewey, who holds that action is primary, and that all that external pressure can 
give is change of direction. The point is, however, not an important one for the 
argument of the passage in which we are here chiefly interested. 


= Cf. Section V of this paper, to appear-in the American Journal of Sociolog 
for January, 1926, 
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may be beyond or beneath our ken; our desires are very strong and clear. .... 
The implicit interests, of which we may well be very imperfectly aware, move 
us to desires which correspond well or ill with the content of the interests from 
which they sprung. The desires that the persons associating actually feel are — 
practically the elementary forces with which we have to deal. They are just as 
real as the properties of matter. They have their ratios of energy, just as 
though they were physical forces... . . The one consideration to be urged at 
this point is that the concept “social forces” has a real content. It represents 
reality. There are social forces. They are the desires of persons.37 

= Small, General Sociology, pp. 832 ff. The greater part of this passage is 
quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 452-53. 


[To be continued] 
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There have been three decided trends in sociological investigation in recent 
years, the statistical, social psychological, and historical. This essay is concerned 
with the latter. The history that sociology utilizes is the “new history.” Among the 
uses which sociology kas made of history are the following: the ability to interpret 
the present, the substantiation of social evolution, the proof of the reality of social 
change, the perceptior of cause and effect in social phenomena, its substitution for 
impossible experimentation, the recognition of the fact that all social effort must take 
recent trends into consideration, the use of trends and tendencies to anticipate future 
effects, the conclusion zhat progress must come by telic activity, as a guide in the de- 
termination of the antecedents and consequences of social revolutions, and the pro- 
vision of knowledge useful in curing or preventing them, the presentation of social 
psychological data, and facts concerning the development, rôle, and decadence of in- 
stitutions, the introduction of purpose and organization into social thought, the dem- 
onstration of how ruling ideas develop, the significance of imaginary characters and 
events, a basis for intellectual freedom, the establishment of a foundation for so- 
ciological thought, a demonstration of the mechanics of the realization of ideals, and 
the part of ideals in modifying human conduct. The facts provided by the new his- 
tory are continually increasing both in number and accuracy and will be used more 
and more by sociology as time goes on, in spite of the development of other fact- 
finding agencies. 





There have been three decided trends of special emphasis in 
sociology in recent years, the statistical, the social psychological, 
and the historical, all being the result of the well-recognized need 
of establishing a substantial factual foundation for sociological 
hypothesis. Statistical method, as used in sociological endeavor, 
has collected and utilized numerical data of various kinds, both in 
the establishment of general social laws and in the treatment of 
particular problems. The development of social statistics from the 
mortality tables of Edmund Halley and John Graunt, the sex, and 
the birth and death ratios of Johann Peter Siissmilch, and the the- 
ory of the “average man” and the search for specific causation of 
Jacques Quetelet down to its present widespread use by every so- 
cial organization engaged in either pure fact-finding or in direct 
constructive activity illustrates the increasing need and use of the 
quantitative method in sociological research. There has also been, 
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_ during the last fifteen years, a widespread use and an extraordi- 
narily rapid advance of social psychological observation and anal- 
vsis of mainly contemporary groups undertaken with the greatest 
degree of objectivity possible, by a host of writers, chiefly English 
and American, the names of whom are familiar to all. While still 
in search of a method devoid of non-sociological categories, and 
while still unsuccessfully seeking to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion in observation, this study has been productive of much new 
understanding of heretofore decidedly misunderstood group phe- 
nomena.’ Equally significant and important, but perhaps less wide- 
ly recognized, has been the use of history, the discussion of which 
embodies the substance of this essay. Statistics, social psychology, 
and history have done much to Justify sociology’s claims as a sci- 
ence in providing definite numerical, psychological, and evolution- 
ary data upon which its laws and principles can be based. 

The right sort of history has been particularly necessary. Due 
to the fact that sociology is the partial outgrowth of the philosophy 
of history, such as that of Turgot, Saint-Simon, and Comte, who 
were groping about for generalizations and uniformities in social 
tendencies, the older feud between the philosophy of history and 
history, and the later feud between sociology and history, now 
happily pretty much a thing of the past, caused history and so- 
ciology to be mutually antagonistic. Of course, the respective de- 
fects of each as recognized by the other doubtless had no little part 
in this.. The aloofness militated to the marked disadvantage of 
both, but especially of sociology. As a consequence it entered into 
a period of intensive, seli-centered knitting together. Today the 
professional sociologist, with the truly scientific point of view and 
a keener insight into the status of his science than outsiders or 
novices, recognizes that until recently sociology has tended to con- 
sist of sonorous abstractions, and magnificent, but amateurish, 
generalizations about the way in which man in society had to or 
ought to behave. It has been a matter of theoretic argumentation, 
social metaphysics, philosophic generalizations and speculations, 
and, to put it baldly, guesswork. These shortcomings were not due, 


* This method is epitomized and vastly improved in Social Discovery, by E. C. 
Lindeman. 
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however, to any fault or weakness inherent in sociology alone; it 
was characteristic of several of the social sciences, particularly 
economics, education, and social psychology. They were suffering 
from newness and exceptionally rapid growth; the supply of data 
and method were insufficient to-meet the heavy demands made on 
these sciences, and a premium was put on any hypothesis that 
seemed to meet the needs; hence they thought too fast and too 
recklessly and without sufficient perspective to provide adequate 
scientific foundations. Doubtless much good brain energy has gone 
to waste among sociological thinkers due to the lack of several ele- 
ments, of which historical insight-and background were not the 
least important. 

In spite of these wants, however, the fruits of sociology from 
Comte and Spencer on were gratifying and astonishingly numer- 
ous. Even though the sociology was deficient in its scientific as- 
pects, the thought and emotion aroused by it left their impress. It 
had, for example. stimulated a social attitude which reacted against 
excessive conservatism. It had enriched the vocabulary of modern 
thought with concept-names necessary to discuss the problems of 
social life. It clarified the atmosphere in the field of social prob- 
lems. It had brought about a social consciousness and intelligence 
and promulgatec. the idea that society is capable of controlling 
itself, thus releasing the human mind from ancient fatalism. It had 
quickened the social conscience and inspired social reconstruction. 
It was primarily responsible for various practical advances in hu- 
man betterment, such as the control of marriage and the family, 
the safeguarding of mother and child, the fights for social legisla- 
tion, including eugenic and labor statutes, the new criminology, 
etc. It caused tasks to be undertaken as a matter of course which 
formerly would have seemed futile or daring. Truly a remarkable 
body of contributions.’ 

What the neer future will offer can only be conjectured, for, as 
sociology has settled down, it has become more and more scientific 
in its content. It is now definitely a search of human reality, of 


* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for this array of contributions to 
G. E. Howard, “Socislogy: Its Critics and Its Fruits,” Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, VI (April, 1922), 1~12. 
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useful social facts upon which it develops a method and technique 
and practical devices which will assist the race in working out its 
own destiny. It surveys the course of human development, seeking 
to know its origin, direction, and goal, and wherever possible at- 
tempts to exercise some control over society’s fate. Sociologists 
have seen that if these achievements are to be accomplished in 
fuller measure continually their thinking must become more and 
more accurate, based upon demonstrated fact or verifiable hypoth- 
esis. They have discovered that you cannot throw yourself blindly 
azainst unknown facts and trust to luck that the result will be sat- 
isfactorv. As Small puts it: “Our ideal at present is discovery of 
tvpical, qualitative relationships, of ar-tecedent and consequent, of 
cause and effect, of harmony and disharmony, of stability and 
instability, of constructiveness and destructiveness In human 
groups.’” Thus sociology is now first of all an attempt to inject 
scientific method into social thinking. But it is also a constructive 
social science which has as its purpose the amelioration of social 
conditions, now, if possible, but by all means preparation for and 
the direction of energies and capacities toward this task in-the fu- 
ture. Neither of these tasks can be successfully carried out without 
a substantial foundation of historical fact and generalization to 
work upon, since only the information of history will enable one to 
determine scientifically what have been the processes through 
which men in association today have come to be as they are. The 
sociologist finds in history either substantiation or correction for 
his generalizations based on present cbservation, which of course 
is necessary if the generalization is going to be even a working 
hypothesis, not to mention a social law. History is the social real- 
ity of the past. Paul Barth sums up the relation between sociology 
and history in the formula: “History seems to me to be concrete 
sociology in the sense in which a drama is concrete psychology.’* 


Elsewhere he says: “History .... is... . a collection of ex- 
amples illustrating the laws established by sociology as governing 
the being and activity of man..... Sociology is history with- 


*“Some Contributions to the History of Sociology,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XXVIII (January, 1923), 409. 


* Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, p. iv. 
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out proper names; history is sociology made concrete and individ- 
ual.”®> The sociologist is continually becoming more hisforically 
minded. But the sort of history the sociologist has come to use so 
widely is not yet universally current, especially among some his- 
torians. 

The history that has had such a beneficent influence upon so- 
ciology is not the traditional, pedantic, episodical, narrative syn- 
thesis of the spectacular and mainly military and political events 
of a people—the activities of their kings, courtiers, popes, officials, 
statesmen, their wars waged for thrones or territories, their laws 
and parliaments—the events which compel the attention of men, 
all classified according to kings’ reigns or presidents’ terms. It is 
the “new history,” as Robinson has called it, and it includes the 
available knowledge of all that has happened to the race in the 
past, and the processes through the operation of which man has 
everywhere come to be as he is; really, an inquiry into the human 
experience of all the time occupied by the generations of men.°® 
This means an appreciation of the common things and common 
men, the inconspicuous and obscure, the regular and uniform, the 
permanent and universal, the routine, everyday social life of peo- 
ples, as well as the unique and the spectacular.. The attempt is 
made to consider every phase of man’s past, every institution, sen- 
timent, conception, discovery, achievement, or defeat which is re- 
corded, regardless of the nature of the sources of information— 


5 Ibid., p. 103. 


* “History in the widest sense, means all that has happened in the past, and 
more particularly, al that has happened to the human race” (F. J. Teggart, The 
Processes of History, p. 34). i 

“In its amplest meaning History includes every trace and vestige of everything 
that man has done cr thought since first he appeared on the earth. .... It is the 
vague and comprehensive science of past human affairs” (J. H. Robinson, The New 
History, p. 1). 

“History in the widest sense is the sum of the episodes of the human struggle 
for existence. .... History .... is the record of all, great and small, that man 
has done and suffered, all that he has thought, imagined, and achieved within the 
limits of that naturel and artificial environment into which he was born, in which 
he has to live, and by which any satisfaction of his needs and impulses is condi- 
tioned” (M. Nordau, Interpretation of History, p. 13). 
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really a broad social psychological study.” From the sociological 
point of view, man’s physical, religious, aesthetic, political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, ethical, and bellicose properties cannot be sep- 
arated, but are known to be mysteriously interacting in the proc- 
esses of life. History cannot be confined to any one set of happen- 
ings or to any one category of facts.’ 

Due to the very fact that it is not concerned merely with the 
usual. documentary evidence, or that which seemed attractive 
enough to formally record, the new history must draw upon all 
other social and some of the natural sciences for its data. Histori- 
cal geology, anthropology, archaeology, ethnology, economics, so- 
ciology, psychology, biology, comparative religion, and others lend 
their assistance, as well as the formal and academic history.” This 


T Paradoxical as it may seem, the new history is itself partially the result of the 
sociological impulse. Thus there has been first the beneficizl action of sociology on 
history, and then the reaction of the new history on sociology. 


$ When we refer to this history as the “new history” we do not mean that it is 
the first consideration of history from this point of view. Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), 
the Arab historian and statesman, in his Prolegomena to Universal History, is an 
early exponent of this point of view. He waz, as far as is known, the first writer in 
any language to possess the modern dynamic ideas of progress and the unity of the 
social process. His emphasis upon facts and his faculty in detecting their conditions 
and tracing their connections, such as the social significance of environment, the in- 
fluence of the means of subsistence upon usages and institutions, his analysis of con- 
tinuity and change, and his sociology of the city, are part of his attempt to make 
history scientific. ; l 

Professor Karl G. Lamprecht, of the University of Leipzig, deserves consider- 
able credit for the recent conception of the content of history as primarily socio- 
psychological factors rather than individual-psychic. See, for example, his epoch- 
making essay on “The Science of History,” Congress of Arts and Science, II (St. 
Louis, 1904), 111-24; also his What Is Historv? 


° My venerable colleague, Professor George Elliott Howard, anticipated this 
trend in history as early as 1885 when he wrote: “In the first place, under history, 
in the usual or restricted sense, are embraced two great divisions: narrative history 
and institutional history. The former includes the religious and political story of 
man in all countries, at all times, in all crises. The latter, . . . . comprehends his- 
tory of political constitutions, ancient and modern; comparative politics, ancient 
law, including the history of Roman law, comparative manners and customs, com- 
parative mythology, ecclesiastical institutions. Secondly, there is a congeries of sci- 
ences, scarcely to be distinguished from history, and often classed with it under the 
common head of political science; these are: political econcmy, finance, social sci- 
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history is particularly concerned with those discoveries made about 
mankind and still being made, which during the last seventy-five 
years have revalutionized our ideas of the origin, advance, and 
prospects of our race. It is history studied and written not as an 
end in itself, not “history for its own sake,” but history as a social 
instrument, a history which will more and more meet our multi- 
. farious daily needs, or to use Voltaire’s idea, a vast storehouse 
from which one takes that which is to one’s use. 

Such history, as Robinson points out, tends to eliminate the 
distinction between “historic” and “prehistoric,” for a history 
which is as willmg to accept the data which a Chellean flint pro- 
vides as an official Roman record or a newspaper of yesterday 
knows not the conventional concept of history. All human data 
from the past, regardless of its nature, is history. The arbitrary 
term “prehistoric” must go the way of “preadamite” and other 
terms which advancing knowledge make archaic.” It is doubtless 
often true that we get a more accurate idea of the life of a people 
through anthropological or archaeological sources than we do from ` 
literary records. This is due to the fact that the latter reflect the 
personal equatian of the writer in their treatment, limits, or selec- 
ion, as, for example, his caprices or personality, his class or profes- 


ence, administration, international law, political ethics, local government, constitu- 
tional law, etc. 

“There is also a second congeries of correlated studies whose practical results ` 
are indispensable to the historian. Ethnology and ethnography, geography, epi- 
graphy, comparative philology, archeology, anthropology, the history of philosophy, 
literature, and the fine arts. ; 

“So important are these complementary branches that the historian must 
often depend almost wholly upon one or the other of them for a right understanding 
of an epoch or a movement” (“The Place of History in Modern Education,” Trans- 
actions and Reports of the Nebraska Historical Society, 208-9). 


3 Significant as a possible germinal idea in this connection is Edward A. Freeman’s 
inaugural address (1884) as Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, in which 
he questions the university’s “vain and mischievous” distinction between “ancient” 
and “modern” history, declaring that even the earliest records were necessary for an 
understanding of amy more recent event, since history was one great continuous 
whole, one great drama, in which the language, institutions, and dealings of peoples 
with one another all formed one long chain of causes and effects which could not be 
rightly understood except when viewed in their connection. 
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sional viewpoint, while the former are mute and nee testi- 
mony of evidence. » 

As history moves back from Greece to EE from Egypt to 
Babylonia, then to the vista opened up by the excavations at Anau, 
Robenhausen, Solutré, Aurignac, Le Moustier, and the Solo River, 
the resources ‘available vastly i increase and the experience and ex- 
periment widen, giving more assurance for our conclusions. And 
here another merit of this history is evidenced in that we do not 
know how far it may take us, nor-do we know the limits of the 
amount of detail it will finally provide. It has already taken us 
back from six thousand to a half-million or mcre years ago, and is 
continually providing additional information of all kinds from this 
vast period. Through it we have learned to think about a far wider 
range of things than any generation which has preceded us. We 
can anticipate a progressively augmented body of useful knowl- 
edge as time goes on, giving u$ continually a more complete pic- 
ture of a more remote past. 

Let us briefly inventory some of the salient contributions to 
sociology of the newer history, or rather, some of the uses that 
sociology has made of it. 

By furnishing a broader base for observation and comparison, 
and by fixing our attention on fundamental life-issues, history en- 
ables us to interpret the purport end significance of the existing 
state of things. Modern life cannot be looked in the face and com- 
prehended by mere inspection. We are beginning to see that we 
can never understand anything at all until we nave discovered its 
origin in something which preceded it. To a considerable extent 
the maxim, “We understand the present by the past,” is true.™ 
= Sociologists recognize that the course of history gives us a scien- 
tific and realistic explanation of human phenomena and is the most 
authoritative expression and elucidation of basic social laws. It 
places us straight with respect to the various social perplexities and 
uncertainties. Seeing it in the broad enables us to understand the 
development and the nature of that vast matriz of customs, ideas, 
prejudices, beliefs, attitudes, institutions, and so on that constitute 


2 For him who has learned the peculiar connection between past and present 
the reverse is also true. 
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our social heritage. Particularly must all social movements be ex- 
amined in the light of the past. It is only thus that what at-present 
exists is correctly seen, and it is only in this manner that we can 
know why social phenomena have assumed the form that we note.” 
But to misread the past is to misinterpret the present. 

The new history has everywhere given us the substantiation of. 
the evolutionary doctrine. Biologists, geologists, anthropologists, 
ethnologists, archeologists, and the newer historians have furnished 
us with an astonishing and satisfying historical example of an evo- 
lutionary process. In fact, the history that includes all phases of 
man’s existence—history in its full reach—is but another term for 
social evolution. Past, present, and future are seen to be a se- 
quence bound together by one law of growth. Through the frag- 
ments of history every human institution, every generally accepted 
idea or inherited mode of thought, every standard of value, every 
form of feeling, and every importafit invention can be scientifically 
traced back to antecedents and conditioning circumstances and is 
seen to be the summation of a long line of changes reaching back 
as far as we have the patience and means to follow them. All things 
have a genesis and a stage-by-stage development. History shows 
no noticeable discontinuities or breaks in nature. As Leibniz point- 
ed out: “Nothing happens all at once,” “Nature never makes 
leaps,” “Everything goes by degrees in nature.” There is continu- 
ity in human and social affairs as there is in any other department 
of the cosmos. Not a single situation in life can be completely un- 
derstood in its immediate aspects alone. Every action of time, 
every social product, is seen to be intimately woven into the crder 
of events and finds there a definite place and definite connections. 
Such history puts substance and method into sociology, gives it a 
grasp of principles, and illuminates and harmonizes its social facts 
by law. It makes possible the surveying of the whole past and 
present of society from a single lofty point of view, and results in 
the rational co-ordination of the entire series of human events. As 


2 «Tt [history] supplies the present age with experience of former ages, and so 
gives assurance that those results have actually happened which we should have 
been led to expect from tendencies visible in our own time” (J. B. Crozier, Civiliza- 
tion and Progress, p. 36). 


Ed 
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numerous scholars have demonstrated, history, rightly seen and in- 
terpreted, instead of separating the human species from the chain 
o: all living species on the earth, knits them all together, and proves 
in its own way the unity of all life. 

History likewise teaches the reality of incessant, inevitable, 
and universal but irregular change. There is always something dif- 
ferent; nothing is fixed and stationary in the universe. Heraclitus 
established a significant truth when he discovered and confirmed 
the idea of the eternal flux of things. While the changing process Is 
imperceptible to most oI us, because of our near-sightedness and 
mental incapacity, a short but open-eyed historical perspective 
forces the recognition of metamorphosis and the necessity of con- 
stant readjustment, unavoidably and continually. Change is true 
in the social world as it is in the natural world. Our most perma- 
nent institutions and beliefs undergo constant change, and instead 
of there being “no new thing under the sun,” it would be truer to 
say that all things are ever new. The many institutions, customs, 
and beliefs that seem to us so stable are only relatively so. Every 
generation must expect to find that both its predecessor and suc-- 
cessor possess a different viewpoint in belief and activity. 

` History shows that society is ever moving towards something different 
from anything yet realized or even comprehended. Nothing endures, nothing 


is precise and certain, the present state of social life or social thought is not 
final, there is no abiding thing in all we know.!8 


Therefore the sociologist cannot be a conservative, at least as far 
as social viewpoint is concerned. To do so is to forget or deny the 
facts. It is the law of history that things cannot remain as they are. 

There is so much morbid dread in facing the future, when not 
sustained by history and the knowledge of change which it pro- 
vides. But he who has learned ito make the mental adjustments 
which history eventually forces upon the individual views change 
calmly as part of the nature of things. He actually looks forward 
to newer and more scientific interpretations oi phenomena, social 
and otherwise, that have been explained in a merely authoritative 
way in the past, in the hopes of continually gaining new light on 
the subject. 


* J, O. Hertzler, The History of Utopicn Thought, p. 307, 
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Another useful lesson that history teaches, as Brooks Adams 
points out is that “nothing is accidental, and that if men move in a 
given direction, -hey do so in obedience to an impulsion as auto- 
matic as is the impulsion of gravitation.”** Every act carried 
through by men can and must be referred to a cause, either known, 
or if unknown, ane that will, with time and the advance of social 
science, be known. Causality, highly complex, to be sure, is one of 
the undeniable certainties of history. Things do not just happen; 
there is in the past a substantial cause-and-effect relationship for 
every social or human occurrence. Sociology has seen that it is . 
upon this fact that its truths must rest securely. History is the best 
logic. It is only owing to the consecutive and concurrent action of 
countless changes that society—its institutions, customs, beliefs, 
and thought systems—is as it is. The wise sociologist gradually 
perceives constant and systematic effects among causal conditions. 
and offers his social hypotheses as working rules for right change, 
for without a thcrough knowledge of the various effects on human 
well-being—material, intellectual, and moral—he is impotent. 

Historical okservation along these lines is also worth while to 
the sociologist in that it serves, in a measure at least, as a substitute 
for that experimentation in human welfare which is next to impos- 
-sible, because of the long periods of time involved and the lack of 
control over the subjects. The sociologist has come to regard the 
wide and various experience of all generations as so many experi- 
ments performec and recorded for his instruction. Of course, the 
data are not as accurate as could be desired, and the combination 
of causal conditions is not always the one wanted; but by properly 
reading and interpreting history we can partially supply this de- 
ficiency. At least to do so is to profit by heretofore unutilized 
information.. 

Furthermore, history emphasizes that all social endeavor must 
take recent trends into consideration. Mankind can never tran- 
scend the conditions of its own existence. Proposed changes must 
be continuous with the social processes that have brought society 
thus far on its way. The effect wanted must be in conformity with 
causal conditions—with things as they are. There cannot be too 


“Theory of Socal Revolution, p. 3. 
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much discrepancy. Incidentally, a knowledge of history is both an 
. incentive to and a means of “keeping one’s feet on the ground.” It 
- preserves us against those hectic flights of the overluxuriant imagi- 

nation that some reformers have too frequently been guilty of in 
the past. 

Sociology, in observing properly cause and effect in the past, 
may not learn the riddle of the universe, but it may obtain a tre- 
mendous amount of light on the regularity of events, and the course 
of trends and tendencies, which enables it, within limits, to antici- 


> pate future changes and conditions as the logical result of certain 


causes. Through the understanding of life which history gives us 
we develop to a certain extent the ability to foresee life. “History 


itself sets up many beacons.” - History does not repeat itself, be- | 


cause of external change and because the human mind is constantly 
introducing new factors, but it does something very like it. We 


have similar effects of similar séts of causal factors. With a knowl- 


edge of previous cause-and-effect cycles we can, in an increasing 
degree, prepare for new ones or set in motion corrective agencies. 


Through this predictive power we are able to exercise a very useful « 
social control.** Thus far mankind has learned mostly by calami- 


ties. We need that foresight and that social flexibility which will 
make it possible for us constantly to change and to advance with- 
out the accumulation of strains and the consequent explosion. If 
we take advantage of the new truth-finding method we shall dis- 
cern the guideposts pointing out the probable direction in which 
attention should be turned, and we can draw up those wise policies 
necessary to soften the transition of social change from stage to 
stage. 

History also substantiates the sociologist in his belief that 
progress must be the result of telic activity. For the sociologist, 
progress is a qualitative concept implying amelioration or improve- 
ment, the approximation to a social goal or standard, movement 
toward a temporary archetvpe. Now history shows that this is 
very uncertain when left to the regular, spontaneous evolutionary 


«By studying the past and coming to understand the laws of its evolution, 
each generation acquires greater power as well as more desire to control the sequel.” 
(E. 5. Marvin, The Living Pasi, p. 2). 
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processes. It is an inevitable or assured. All that history gives 
conclusive evidence of is universal, unavoidable, and continuous ~ 
movement from one condition to another, or from one process to 
another, according to law, there being in no sense a tangible, quali- 
tative judgment. In fact, there is always the lurking possibility of _ 
degeneration as well as advance. There is no beneficent purpose in 
history. The social progress that we have had has been uncon- 
scious and halting, the haphazard and often accidental contribu- 
tions of a small number of originative individuals usually at a time 
of crisis. To be certain of progress, and in order to have it at the 
rate we want it, evolution must be consciously and intelligently 
guided and directed by society in the direction of the ideal. The 


_ processes of history must be determined and then controlled; they 


must become artificial, as Ward pointed out, instead of natural or 
accidental; there must be prevision of ends and conscious direc- 
tion and acceleration of events. It takes detailed intelligence, well 
founded in fact, not mere desire, to bring about the sociologist’s 
anticipated world. Present-day science, with its emphasis on re- 


-search and detail, and statistics, with its enumeration of facts, are 


doing much to provide these needs. Indeed, history shows both the 
incalculable infuence of new knowledge and the illimitable possi- 
bilities of research in presenting new knowledge to supplement that 
which we have. It shows, also, that the quest of knowledge, in spite 
of the wails of the occasional reversionist or moralist who deplores 


its unsettling tendencies, is not in vain. If progress is to be accel- 


érated, the accumulation of knowledge must be increased in tempo. 
As this occurs, the beneficent effects will be stupendous.’ 

The past can be very profitably exploited in other ways. To 
progress we must start with things as they are. As previously men- 
tioned, no reforms make headway unless the changes are continu- 
ous with the processes that have brought society thus far on its 
way. History explains, or at least accounts for, these processes, 
and throws a vast amount of light upon the difficulties that con- 

7 “We can conceive as not indefinitely remote a stage of knowledge in which 
the human species should come to understand its own development, its history, con- 


ditions, and possibilities and on the basis of such an understanding should direct its 
own future” (L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 336). 
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front our civilization. We must develop historical-mindedness upon 
a far mofe generous scale than hitherto, and add to our intellectual 
equipment that still deficient element which will promote rational 
progress as nothing else can. History offers in broad sweep and 
long perspective the knowledge and experience of the race in the 
past; it tells us what men have done, their successes and failures; 
it makes available the processes throughout the course of time 
whereby individuals and groups have made their adjustments to 
life. But it also tells us what men might do. 

History is itself essentially the utilization of the past for ends, ends not 
necessarily foreseen, but ends to come, so that every histcrical thing, when we 


view it retrospectively, has the apzearance of a result which has been selected, 
and to which its antecedents are exclusively appropriate.17 


It is within the power of history to discourage the repetition of the 
least successful social experiments cf former times by tracing the 
causes and extent of their failure. The past is utilized as one of the 
primary sources of data for the realization of progressive ends in 
the future. Thus, in the light of the teachings of history, all efforts 
directed toward this social ideal are carefully scrutinized and cor- 
rected by way of modification or enlargement. It is here, also, that 
we find the sort of beacon lights that mankind has been willing to 
follow upward-——a source of enlightenment of no little significance 
for the social reformer. In fact, its suggestions provide for us what 
might be called the “technique of progress,” for through it we find 
the levers to social accomplishment. 

Another significant service of history is its employment as a 
guide in the determination of the antecedents and consequences of 
social revolutions. It makes possible both curative and preventive 
treatment through the considerable illumination which it throws 
on the subject. History shows revolution after revolution, some 
comparatively mild, others violent and cataclysmic, affecting an 
entire continent or even a hemisphere. From certain points of view, 
history would seem to point to social revolutions as an inherent `’ 
part of social evolution. But he who reads history below the sur- 
face comes to the conclusion that they are merely a natural phase 
of unconscious social evolution. He who delves even superficially 


“EF, J. E. Woodbridge, The Purpose of History, p. 4. 
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into the causes of social revolutions sees there possibilities of telic 
control. A 

The crysta_lization and class manipulation of the institutions 
and agencies of social control, the deliberate confining and smoth- 
ering of the forces of change in order to maintain the status quo, 
the persistence of fiscal and other forms of economic and political 
oppression and extortion, the hauteur and intolerance of ruling 
classes, the growing, exuberant hatred of the lower classes, all the 
factors that hamper individual activity, all forms of economic, 
social, and political coercion, and all the other numerous causes of 
revolutions, all cumulative in their nature, since they affect certain 
deep-seated elements of human nature, are to a considerable extent 
obvious to the careful student of history. And since, as stated 
above, there is the occasional possibility of similarity of social 
causes producirg similar effects, the student of society may discern 
in the present potent trends toward revolution, which may be used — 
as cautions for the future. 

Social psychology, in co-operation with economics, politics, 
and several of the other sciences, has however demonstrated that 
some at least of the causes of revolution may with difficulty, but . 
with a considerable degree of certainty, be changed along right 
lines if the propr technique can be employed; and past efforts, even 
though they have been spontaneous, hit and miss, unscientific, and 
devised too quickly under great stress, are very suggestive in pro- 
viding this technique. 

But history also shows that unless these forces are forestalled 
there is an accumulation of distressful conditions among the lower ` 
classes which cause, or may be utilized to provoke, their more or 
less violent insurrection, and the consequent destruction of the pre- 
vailing economic, political, and social establishment. 

History shaws the folly of persistently and blindly holding to 
certain class attitudes, ideas, and activities. Achille Loria, writing 
of economic revolutions, says in this connection: 


If the dominant class could appreciate the law of social evolution, and 
foresee the momeat when the existing economic form is doomed to be de- 
stroyed, it would be forced by its own perspicacious self-interest voluntarily to 
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introduce measures which would: mitigate the violence of the unavoidable 
transformmiions, or anticipate and shape its final form.8 


History also shows the ruling or privileged classes, if they read it 
correctly, that the protecting, time-honored rights under which 
they were born and reared are ephemeral, and that in the course 
of events their significance and potency will be destroyed. Social 
power, under the influence of social change, is constantly shifting. 

That all the agents available for treating the causes of these 
disruptions so as to make the transitions gradual and timely are 
necessary is demonstrated by the deplorable consequences of the 
revolutions of the past. While much good has come in this manner, 
and while under the conditions of the past in many cases the neces- 
sary result could have come in no other way, today the telicly 
minded social thinker notes appalling costs of all kinds which came 
with the good. There has been the destruction cf wealth, the dissi- 
pation of productive energies, the disintegration of the financial 
system, the temporary impairment of the agencies of control, class 
conflict with its hatreds, anarchy, brutalizing of sentiment and 
feeling, and subverting of good will, the distraction of attention 
from knowledge and science, and, in many cases, the actual de- 
struction of the choicest products of culture and- intellectual 
achievement, the injury of fine traditions, the moral debauch, the 
‘Stimulation of the forces of disorder, and the almost inevitable 
slipping back. These are damages which in some cases cannot be 
repaired, and from which it takes generations to recover. Seeing 
them with the new historical perspective we appreciate their grav- 
ity. 

Therefore, the sociologist, in sc far as he has the power, does 
not wait with folded hands while revolutions overtake him and 
weaken him, but, conscious of the unhappy fate that social evolu- 
tion has in store, he seeks to prevent it by introducing salutary 
institutions to reduce or eliminate the vast differences that charac- 
terize the age and secure the transiormation peaceably and with- 
out shock. Sudden social changes are harmful, even though the 
energy causing them has been accumulating for a long time; 


© Contemporary Social Problems, p. 142. 
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change, like the purr of a well-timed and well-oiled engine, must 
be as continuous and smooth as possible.: ° 


The enthusiastic reformer must see that one of the most not- ' 


able phases of healthy social development is the comparatively / 
slow rate at which progress is made. Lárge masses of people can- 

not be moved rapidly and at the same time safely. If the steps 
-faken are not to be retraced, each advance must be made with cau- 
tion after due consideration. The social structure must be built ' 
slowly and deliberately and with prepared material. All schemes 
and agencies should be tested, and the people should be prepared 
for. them. Today both history and reflections upon its teachings 
confirm the conclusion that revolutions are not only undesirable, 
but to a considerable degree inexcusable. 

Sociology obtains no little benefit from history through the 
facts which it is continually tossing up for use in the analysis of 
social psychological processes, particularly processes of causation. 
. As Lamprecht puts it, “History in itself is nothing but applied psy- 
chology.’”® History is a manifestation of changing human nature, 
age after age, showing instinctive, habitual, cognitive, and affective 
elements at work, suggestion-imitation phenomena in play, loyal- 
ties and attitudes expressing themselves. As one learns more of Bas- 
tile stormings and other crowd and mob phenomena, of religious 
revivals and crazes, of anticipations of world’s ends, of revolutions 
and revolts, of folk movements, of race antagonisms, of nationality 
conflicts, and others, to that extent one is augmenting the available 
information wita respect to human nature in groups, its character- 
istics, treatment, and utilization. History offers, also, abundant tes- 
timony of the eifects of its thwarting or repressing, the degree to 
which it can be sublimated, and the possible effects of its sublima- 
tion; in fact, all who are concerned with the modifiability or modi- 
fication of human nature will find in history sober illustration, cau- 
tion, and suggestions of agents and results. Particularly is infor- 
mation available as to social and cultural conditions that assist in 
casting human nature in right or wrong social forms. 7 

One is struck by the regularity and uniformity of fundamental 
thoughts and passions of mankind the world over in every age, 


» Saint Louis Congress oj Arts and Science, II (1904), 121. 
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attesting either to the similarity of man’s mental characteristics or 
the regularity of human behavior under like stimulating conditions 
—probably the latter. This discovery of certain fundamental as- 
pects gives us the power within limits to anticipate certain expres- 
sions of human nature, mass or individual, and, if undesirable, to 
head off by devised means the logical result by changing the con- 
ducing conditions. As the panorama of the great leaders of the past 
unfolds, there is new light on the types of personality, the physical 
and mental characteristics, the environment and training condu- 
cive to the production of leaders, and the part leadership plays in 
change and progress. Much is learned of group and national atti- 
tudes, the conditions under which they have developed and 
changed, and their ultimate effects. In fact, the social psychologist 
may use history to provide a comparison of the attitudes of dif- 
ferent sections of a nation, and of different nations, in a given pe- 
riod, and of the same nation In successive periods, and use the 
information obtained in throwing light on the matters of unification, 
division, retrogression, progression, or any other vital problem. 
Much is also learned of the effectiveness of propaganda and the 
other methods of shaping group opinion. In history is to be found 
the sources of suggestions of various kinds carried out in later 
generations, the play of social forces, whether individual or of a 
group nature, man’s efforts to assert and maintain himself against 
all other powers, the conflict, triumph, defeat, end mutual adjust- 
ment of human wills. : 

Institutional history, going back nearly forty years in its ori- 
gins,” demonstrates social institutions as living things, uncon- 
sciously and slowly created by man, vitalized by his mind, and 
growing and decaying with his growth and decay. In response to 
his multiple needs, they have developed organs and performed 
functions. Furthermore, the organic and vital nature of institu- 
‘ tions has been shown to be embodied in the doctrine of survival 
and continuity; with them, also, persistence of type is the rule. 
Hence many, if not most, of our contemporary social institutions 
are not the immediate product of existing circumstances, but go 


” See Howard, op. cit., p. 210. For an excellent early American study in institu- 
ticnal histery, see G. E. Howard, Local Constitutional History of the United States. 
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back to a remote past when man knew far less than he does now. 

It.has been further noted that our habits of thought change much 
more slowly than our environment, and that consequently our in- 
stitutions and ideals are usually far in arrears.” Thus, just as an 
animal organ which no longer has a function to perform becomes 
vestigial, or which being employed for a different purpose usually 
suffers diminished efficiency, so institutions may become social mis- 
fits or even incubuses. In addition, we may apply history as a kind 
of gauge of institutions. By means of it we may note the degree to 
which they are meeting the functions for which they were devised; 

the degree to which a given institution is superfluous or inade- 
quate; the degree to which our respect for it rests on tradition or 
sentiment rather than its efficiency in meeting existing needs; the 
degree to which readjustments to changing conditions have oc- 
curred and the forces producing them. By means of it we may also 
augment our knowledge of the good or bad material, intellectual, 
and moral effects on life and character—in brief, on human well- 
being—of the institutions which have developed and under which 
mėn have lived. To the impartial and dispassionate observer, his- 
tory presents many a time-honored and sacred institution as an 
anachronism that would bless the race by its disappearance. The 
earnest social constructionist is enabled to view the present prob- 
lems of instituticns more clearly, and to attempt to settle them by 
calm reasoning rather than by authority or emotion. It becomes a 
means of injecting raticnality into life. It shows how absurdly 
antiquated are many of our common beliefs and attitudes toward 
institutions.” W2 note, also, that most men are not engaged in the 


“ For an extensive treatment of this point, see G. Tarde, La Logique Sociale, 
Part IT, 


= “Our notions of a church and its proper function in society, of a capitalist, of a 
liberal education, of paying taxes, of Sunday observance, of poverty, of war, are de- 
termined only to a slizht extent by what is happening today. The belief .... that 
God ordained the obsrvance of Sunday from the clouds of Sinai is an anachronism 
which could not spontaneously have developed in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century; nevertheless, it still continues to influence the conduct of many per- 
sons. We pay our taxes as grudgingly as if they were still the extortions of feudal 
barons or absolute monarchs for their personal gratification, although they are now 
a contribution to our common expenses fixed by our representatives. Few have out- 
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struggle of ethancibating themselves fron tradition. Their efforts 
are not’ directed to the inauguration of change of any kind, but, 
often because of a mistaken sense of the need of preservation, are 
devoted to the maintenance of the existing status. It takes radical 
and far-reaching social upheavals to disturb men’s confidence in - 
their own ways., No single man or single event could possibly 
alter at once the prevailing religious, intellectual, artistic, lingu- 
istic, industrial, legal, or political institutions. Hence he who de- 
sires progress need not be distressed if right change does not come 
at once; in fact, if he is not to suffer TREES he must learn to 
throttle his hopes and anticipations. | ? 

According to Maitland’s dictum, history is not only “what men 
have said and done,” but “above all what they have thought.” 
Sociology has also been cognizant of this contribution which his- 
tory is capable of making. It has as its task the introduction of 
purpose and organization into the jungles of the disordered growth 
of social thought, and, as Ellwood has put it, “Until we know 
scmething of the history of the ideas which make our civilization 
what it is, it is fatuous to think that we have any scientific undér- 
standing of the social problems of the present.” If one is to gain a 
fundamental view of society and social processes one must go back 
and acquaint one’s self with what people have thought, and willed, 
and discovered along various lines; what they have striven after 
and attained and lost; and why, for a people's social heritage at 
any given time is the embodiment of all that has gone before. This 
quest for social thought takes us back not only to the writings of 
the prophets, religious founders and leaders, philosophers, ethic- 
ists, statesmen, and literati, but to the earliest carriers of thought 
available, such as epigrams, proverbs, folk-tales, mythologies, leg- 
ends, tomb inscriptions, primitive legal codes, and art objects. For 
him who would search for it, all of these early depositories, as well 
as those more generally resorted to, present rich and abundant evi- 
‘dence of the thought life of peoples, particularly along social lines. 


grown the emotions connected with war at a time when personal prowess played a 
= much greater part than the Steel Trust... .. To do justice to the anachronisms in . 
conservative economic and legal reasoning would require a whole volume” (J. H. 
Robinson, of. cit., p. 23). 
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And a grounding i in: this is lly alesse ous as the: sociologist 
`- has discovered. It gives substance and foundation to our, con- 
temporary social thought, 

With a fair knowledge of the nature, the effect, and the fate of 
- various types of social thought in the past, we are safeguarded 
against repeating its mistakes. Human nature does not change so 
rapidly as to invalidate the experience of the past. In fact, the 
careful student ‘s struck by the applicability of most of the social 
thought of the ancients to present-day conditions, particularly 
along ethical lines. A knowledge of past thought lends sanity and 
soundness to one’s utterances. As Fontenelle exclaimed: “How 
many foolish things we should say now, if the ancients had not said 
them before us!” It enables us to distinguish the platitude from 
truth, fiction from fact. Cousin’s words, “What reflection is to the 
individual, history is to the race,” summarize ue matter very 
nicely. ° 

The history of thought shows how ruling ideas have developed. 
What theological and philosophical confusions and what purpose- 
less disputations would have been prevented if men had had the 
historical point of view! The study of folklore and legend presents 
unavoidable conclusions as to the way in which legendary mate- 
rial has come tc be formed, perpetuated, and -finally accepted as 
truth. It forces one to read Genesis correctly and place it in the 
. same category with other legendary material. It does much to dis- 
pel those halos, formed through the centuries, that have actually 
come to be an incubus on intellectual advance. It shows how many 
of the present-cay religious and theological conceptions are the 
result of intrigue or compromise or expediency in church councils, 
and not the products of revelation or.divine decree. The canon law 
is an excellent illustration of this kind of tinkering. It shows, also, 
the uniformity in religious and ethical fundamentals among dif- 
ferent religions, thus dispelling the claims of each as “the one and ~ 
true religion.” The presence of the Golden Rule, stated negatively 
or positively, among each of the seven great religions and the 
equivalents of the Ten Commandments in the non-Semitic re- 
ligions are definitely brought out by comparative study, which is 
strongly historical, and point to similar basic ethical requirements 
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regardless of race or location.” They show, also, that successful 
religions, that is, religions which serve effectively to dominate the 
activities of large numbers of adherents, are essentially the same 
ethically, even though they may differ in other respects. In fact, 
history In no uncertain terms emphasizes universal moral law. 
James Anthony Froude in his essay, History as a Science, states 
the fact as follows: | 

What then, is the use of History, and what are its lessons? . . . . First, it 
is a voice forever sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong. 
Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is writ- 
ten on the tables of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous deed, for 
cruelty and oppression, for lust and vanity, the price has zo be paid at last, not 
always by the chief offenders, but paid by some one. Justice and truth alone ` 
endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday 
comes at last to them, in French Revolutions and other terrible ways. 


Those actions of the individual and the group which facilitate the 
process of adjustment of all to the physical and social environment 
are right and moral and cannot be permanently subverted. For the 
socially minded individual the familiarity with the lives and char- 
acters of great men offers excellent training in the principles of con- 
duct. “To follow a soul through all the vicissitudes of pain and 
pleasure, failure and triumph, alwavs viewing it as a factor in the 
movement of the age, cannot fail to teach the nature of moral con- 
duct.” The history of man, rightly studied, becomes a first-class 
tutor of ethics; and the instruction thus offered in relative or his- 
toric ethics is indispensable to the highest mora! development. 
The study of the history of thought likewise brings out the 
fact that not only real characters and events, but also imaginary 
ones, are important and must be reckoned with by future genera- 
tions. Robinson Crusoe is better known and more admired than 
Ramases III, as are also his exploits; Wilhelm Meister and Oliver 
Twist are as much characters as Danton or Robert Owen; Wilhelm 
Tell, as William Penn. No fixed boundaries oI the past separate 
the real from the imaginary. The sentiment and imagination, and 
through these, the action, of men are generated by all that comes 
within the life of communication. Here the sociologist learns the 


3 See A. E. Martin, The Great Religious Teachers of the East, pp. 10-23. 
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necessity of placing before the people the right models and ideals 
—right “symbols,” to use Cooley’s term—if they are to be moved 
along right lines. Not to do so is to display a complete misappre- 
hension of the meaning and use of artifices and ideals. 

The history of thought is one of-the most potent means of dis- 
solving the bonds of prejudice.and developing a tolerant attitude. 
It shows the factors, environmental and psychological, responsible 
for the maintenance of beliefs and views. This tends to soften the 
impatience we feel for certain views, or the hatred of certain indi- 
viduals. It makes possible the discrimination between men and 
movements. It also enables a person to keep his head amid the 
flow of emotion and the clash of interests. It produces breadth of 
view and comprehensiveness of judgment. It promotes that intel- 
lectual liberty upon which progress fundamentally depends. 

It gives us that freedom which comes when, by an historical - 
perspective, we begin to see the method whereby custom, tradition, 
and routine develop and grip us and bind us down to the antiquated 
and commonplace. It frees the will from the trammels of the super- 
natural, the superstitious, and the dogmatic domination of ages 
gone by. Where desirable it enables us to wrest ourselves from the 
rock of the past. It gives us a clear perception of our duties and 
responsibilities in our present world, but also shows the survivals, 
the hang-overs, the superfluous forms, from which we can and 
must free ourselves. 

It is particularly necessary for sociologists to know what has 
preceded them along the lines of sociological thinking. The lack of 
historical background was particularly true of American sociology 
until recently, but the introduction of courses in the history of 
sociological thought in our foremost universities and colleges is 
part of an effort to meet the ‘neglect of what has already been 
done.” Small’s excellent and extensive article on the need of a sur- 
vey of the history of sociology as the best preparation for intelli- 
gent and creative work in the subject based on his years of experi- 
ence with American sociology needs neither restatement nor elab- 
oration.” 


4 American Journal of scciology, XXVIII, 385-418; also Origins of Sociology, 
chap. i. 
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For the sociologist the history of thought throws a vast amount? i 
of light on the nature and survival of ideals—the mechanics .6f. 
their realization. Ideals frequently, in fact usually, are so far 
ahead of the thought level of their time that they are looked upon 
as impossible of attainment, or even products of rampant vision- 
aries. In their opposition to ideals, the proponents of the existing 
order, those who profit by its arrangements, are, of course, active 
and often organized, since the presence of ideals usually leads to 
change which they fear. Therefore these props of the status quo, 
through the various agencies that they control, attempt to present 
ideals in an unfavorable light to the large masses of unthinking 
individuals. But history demonstrates that, in spite of such per- 
sistent antagonistic efforts through the centuries, many ideals have 
an immortality that causes them to live on and on until finally 

they are carried into effect by distant posterity. The ideals, once 
launched, though often derided and maligned, spread and become 
incorporated into the fabric of social thought. Generation after 
generation, they are subjected to the selective process of critical 
discussion: As time goes on, social needs often cause the march of 
events to move in the direction of the anticipations of the idealist, 
and eventually ruling opinion grasps the ideal as a working prin- 
ciple. This process may take only a generation or it may take 
twenty-five hundred years. As examples one need only mention 
' the eugenic ideals of Plato, Bacon, or Campanella; Plato’s con- 
ception of the equality of the sexes; More’s and Harrington’s 
ideals of religious toleration; More’s conception of free and uni- ~- 
versal education; Bacon’s House of Salomon; and Harrington’s 
rotation of office and secret ballot to show how ideals oncé con- 
fidently thought of as illusory and impracticable have become part 
and parcel of a culture.” Thus ideals tend to be fact eventually. 
There is an enduring element abot them which causes them to live 
on and on, They do not die. This is a comforting doctrine for him 
who occasionally sees the better world and is capable of delineating 
its substance and form, but who has despaired because of the oppo- 
sition of men. On the other hand, history points out that the world 


+ 


“ For a more elaborate discussion of this point, see the writer’s The History of 
Utopian Thought, chap. ix. 
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‘ deals harshly with its idealists. Derision, obloquy, scorn, denun- 
~ ‘ciation, and even death may be the reward; a Socrates.may be 


given the hemlcck, a Jesus may be crucified, a Savonarola may be 
burned at the stake, a Harrington may be imprisoned until insan- 
ity and death overtake him. But time shows the death of such to 
be insignificant; in fact, subsequent events prove that being dead 
they truly live. 

‘History also demonstrates the refreshing influence of ideals as 
they modify the conduct of men. Society takes its form and color 
from whatever engages the attention and holds the minds of its 
people. Thus, r2forms are largely the expression of new ideas and 
ideals permeating the minds of its leaders. These are accepted ay 
the basis of their social action. There has never been much im- 
provement of the actual without ideals. The great discoveries, the 
reformations, the social revolutions, the declarations of independ- 
ence, and the canstitutions—all changes for the better—have been 


built on ideals. They are the stuff that civilizations are made of, | 


and the sociologist respects them, however fatuous they may seem. 

Therefore, the sociologist also respects idealists. With the 
clearer vision which history gives, he sees them as announcers of 
new ideas, perceivers'of new verities, intensely eager theorists, who 
have conceived the higher possibilities of human happiness and 
have proposed to eradicate the social, political, or moral shortcom- 
ings of their age and reach up and out of their time, creating anew. 
They are the men who refuse to perish in the confusions of their 
time. They imagine society under revised and perfected institu- 
tions and ideals and reject the dark fatalism which bids men re- 
gard themselves as the sport of fate. They are keen critics; men of 
intellectual originality, constructive imagination, and commend- 
able faith in a world ahead. They picture the unclosed vista of a 
yet-to-be.”* This is indispensable; for if there is to be progress there 
must be a goal. | 

To use Lindeman’s apt phrase, it is doubtless true that soci- 
ology is just leunched on its attempt at social discovery. The 
amount of good mental energy that is being expended upon the task. 
of laying down and discussing methods and technique bids fair to 


- °° Ibid., chap. vii. 
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produce something more reliable and adequate than we have ever 
had. It is also certain, however, that the new history, as its per- 
spective extends and as its method becomes more precise and accu- 
rate, will continue to multiply and augment the data of a sober 
evolutionary character, even as the other fact-finding techniques 
develop. As the past is discovered, we shall make use of it, not 
only in the ways that we have utilized to date, but along lines that 
_ the constantly newer needs of our science will dictate.” 


" For an excellent discussion of method in historical socio-analysis, see T. D. 
Eliot, “The Use of History for Research in Theoretical Sociology,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XXVII, No. s (March, 1922), pp. 828-36. 
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ABSTRACT 


_ An assumption of democratic theory is that the common will objectified in pub- 
lic opinion is a resultant of reasoned judgments based upon a reasonably adequate 
presentation of the measure’s or individual’s merits. Social science has not submitted 
this assumption to empirical test owing to its recency of development, its failure to 
settle upon definite categories; and because of difficulties inherent in the problem. - 
Suggested technique: Social psychology can (a) collect, classify, and describe the 
material which constitutes the immediate stimuli; (b) describe the mental mechan- 
isms of the individtal involved in receiving and responding to summated group 
stimuli; and (c) examine and describe the response itself (collectively considered— 
public opinion) in terms of psychological motivation. Results secured: From a 
study of response-motivation of 1,088 individuals in five mid-west states it was 
found that successful outcome was based not on appeals to sound judgments so much 
as to arousal of instinctive, emotional, and habitual sets, to such an extent as to lay 
open to question the possibility of adequate presentation of merit in national cam- 
paigns. The common will is seen to be a roughly predictable consummation of mass 
suggestion, following LeBon’s principles and giving indications of artificiality and 
conscious direction. 


Social science is now asking itself if a department of “political 
psychology” is feasible. Democracy rests upon the principle of the 
consent of the governed, but no one inquires how that consent is 
obtained ner bothers about it, except those interested in particular 
outcomes. Most of the knowledge about this modus operandi of 
democracy is locked up in the minds of sagacious professionals 
whose stock in trade is barely more than experience based on years 
of shrewd observation. l 

That science has not extended its inquiries into this realm nor 
perfected a technique suitable for such phenomena is explained by 
the fact that human nature is still somewhat uncertainly known; 
furthermore, thet social science has not yet settled upon its cate- 
gories. Enough is known of human nature, however, to permit a 
beginning, and categories may be tentatively adopted; but a third 

* The study discissed herein was made possible by the co-operation and help of 


Professor Edward B. Reuter. Acknowledgment is made also to members of other 
social-science departments for assistance in gathering the data. 
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_ diificulty lies in the nature of the stimulus which, though objective, 
is so enormously extended that one could never be quite certain he . 
had canvassed the whole of it or know what parts had been ef- 
fective. 

It is believed, nevertheless, that even with such limitations a 

substantial beginning might be made in testing cut the mechanism 
oi public opinion. If the common will be taken as a resultant of 
reasoned judgments based upon fairly adequate presentation of the 
merits of measures and individuals, this presentation may be con- 
sidered summated stimuli, to which there will be a delayed re- 
sponse. These stimuli have unlike potencies so that the final com- 
mon path will represent the effect of those which are prepotent in 
accordance with recency, frequency, emotional reinforcement, and 
similar considerations. Concretely these stimuli are the sugges- 
tions and ideas embodied in statements of candidates and minor 
spokesmen; editorial comments’ (bena fide, syndicated, and paid); 
feature articles; “statistical studies”; graphic suggestions (car- 
toons chiefly); and paid advertisements. All these may be col- 
lected, classified, and summarized into general type-stimuli. It is 
these type-stimuli which offer a tangible medium by means of 
- which individual segments of public opinion mav be registered. 
In the process whereby the individual is exposed to this vary- 
ing mass of stimuli, selective attention functions in such a way as 
to make him ignore much of it; to other portiors he makes only a 
casual response which is lost; but to particular aspects of it pre- 
sented in particular ways, he makes a most definite response. It 
would devolve upon a political psychology to note what methods of 
presentation and what particular stimulus-types are in their effects 
prepotent. 

In the categories of McDougall, analogous springs to action 
might conceivably be-termed “instincts,” but it will suffice here to 
refer to the terminology of more recent social psychology and con- 
sider motivation and response tendencies as complex aspects of the 
original starting, withdrawing and rejecting prepotent reflexes.” 
For simplicity’s sake, four aspects will be considered, namely, self- 


"F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (1924), chap. III, contains perhaps the best 
statement. Cf. William McDougall, Social Psychology (1908). . 
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interest, sympathy (mutual understanding), fear, and the safety 
motive. The selection is tentative and not intended to be all inclu- 
sive. A definitive statement of each is desirable at this juncture 
since they will play a not insignificant rôle in the interpretation of 
the data. 

1, Self-interest.—This aspect of the approaching response has 
general recognition and is perhaps more of a truism and political 
axiom than a formal psychological concept. It occupies a promi- 
nent place in the literature of philosophy and social science under 
the various guises of self-assertion, egoistic inclinations, and self- 
preservation, all of which may be considered as but variations of 
the dictum that one is more concerned about things which affect 
himself than amy others. Man acts in accord with what he thinks 
his interest to b2, whether from sound premises or otherwise. 

2. Sympatky or mutual understanding —This response gener- 
ally is not well understood for its full rôle in social relations. The 
term in social psychology is variously defined as “consciousness of 
kind,” “fellow-feeling,” and “solidarity.” There is in this sense no 
connotation of pity or compassion but merely the feeling of unity, 
oneness, like-mmdedness or mutual understanding which members . 
of the same group have for one another, expressible in the phrase, 
“one of us.” It is thus seen to be a form of the approaching reflex, 
or, strictly considered, a predisposing attitude which facilitates its 
functioning. Fermers favor that candidate who is or is believed to 


be a genuine “dirt farmer”; the candidate who is nota farmer him- 


self but who wculd hava the farmer vote visits the old homestead, 
. dons overalls, and rides. around on the old hayrack, fully exposed 
to the sun and a battery of movie cameras. 

3. Fear.—In phylogenetic history, fear evoked self-preserving 
activities, based on the withdrawing and rejecting prepotent re- 
flexes. In modern times, the response mechanism is still there but 
the stimulus is different. Man is now more or less protected, fed, 
sheltered, and has his reasonable wants satisfied, through the oper- 
ation of a co-operative-exchange economic order. But his experi- 
ence with this system is hat it functions, but functions imperfectly, 
and the probability of unemployment offers a substitute fear for 
the original famine fear. This fear is further objectified by such 
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meaningful phrases as “hard times,” “business depression,” “pan- 


ic,” “shut-downs,” and “bread lines,” which become allied stimuli 
and reinforce the response. Any untoward happening or remote 
prospect of interference with the continuity of subsistence means 
will evoke the fear response, and political opportunists have not 
neglected to take advantage of its potent appeal. 

4. Tke safety motive-—Although in fact a special interpreta- 
tion of the fear response, it may easily be shown to have far-reach- 
ing significance in social relations.’ In society it acts both as a 
deterrent of action and a preserver oi the group achievements. So- 
ciety has evolved its concepts, institutions, rules of behavior for 
individuals, and mass beliefs, at great cost, and zealously guards 
them. Any attempt to change, to modify in any slight way, is 
promptly frowned upon and the advocate abused, scorned, or ridi- 
culed. Society, grounded thus upon custom and tradition, is basicly 
conservative: In the known there is safety, in the untried—who 
knows? In practice, however, the safety motive is evoked less fre- 
quently to preserve institutions as it is to overwhelm opponents, by 
convincing the electorate that some cherished institution is endan- 
gered by the opposing candidate’s policies. Conversely, the other 
man becomes glorified as the protector of these socially sanctioned 
concepts. 

Such are some of the more obvious response tendencies em- 
ployable in a political psychology. That they are evoked with tell- 
ing effect in campaigns no one seriously doubts, but to what extent 
do they supplant appeals addressed to man’s “reason”? The ques- 
tion arises: Does the successful campaign deal with reasoned 
conclusions, serious policies, and sane judgments—or play up the 
deeply implanted responses, making the voter believe by repeated 
suggestion that his own best interest is to vote for its candidate; 
that not to do so would mean “hard times”; that he is the defender 
of his institutions, his rights, and is his true friend—one of them? 

Lest there be some reasonable doubt regarding such an appar- 
ent simplification of a complex phenomenon, let it be understood 
that the mass aspect only is considered. Individual voters are in 


*Dr. W. A. White has given this concept restatement as the “Instinct for the 
Familiar,” Principles of Mental Hygiene (1923 ed.), pp. 38-43. 
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some instances unmotivated by the foregoing categories. The stu- 
dent of economics, the southern white, the New England manufac- 
turer, will register characteristic attitudes. But such votes do not 
win elections. The majority vote comes from those sections in the 
population which may be swayed by the exigencies of a campaign, 
traditionally the Mid- and Far-West. 

Before entering into the study itself mention should be made of 
the mechanism of public-opinion formation in political areas of 
uncertain outcome. The psychological mechanisms are suggestion, 
imitation, and propaganda, defining the latter as complex system- 
atic suggestion directed toward some ulterior end. Suggestion 
and imitation—cardina! principles of French social psychology— 
explain how the average person comes into possession of the bulk 
of his beliefs. The process is unconscious in character, the indi- 
vidual acting upon the suggestion without being aware of when, 
how, or where he received the impulse, and in the absence of known 
causation he commonly attributes it to his own reasoning. There 
is implied, also, some readiness to act, some instinctive, emotional, 
or habit set which the suggestion touches off. In political inter- 
action, unlimited suggestion may enter the person’s subconscious 
without immediate response, but the response may follow later in 
speech activities or in the voting act. Suggestion furthermore con- 
fines impulses to restricted lines and inhibits attitudes of discrim- 
ination and selection. Suggestion ordinarily comes with such force 
that it is simply accepted, since one’s time is limited and no means 
are available for verification should the suggestion fail to find 
footing. | 

The success attending the use of suggestion in national elec- 
tions tends to verify the effectiveness of LeBon’s three steps: 
affirmation, repetition, and contagion.® Certainly it is evident that’ 
if affirmation and repetition of simple ideas produces contagion 
and wholesale acceptance in advertising campaigns, the same out- 
come should be expected in political campaigns when the same 

*G. Tarde, L'opinion et ia foule (1901), and The Laws of Imitation (1903). 


Cf. W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd (1916), and recent literature in the fields of 
abnormal and advertising psychology. 


* The Crowd (1897) ; 
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‘methods are used in the. same channels and on the same people. . 
Should“‘Silent Cal” be any less effective than “There’s a Reason”? 
Of affirmation LeBon says: 

Affirmation pure and simple, kept free from all reasoning and proof, is 
one of the surest ways of making an idea enter the minds of crowds. The 
conciser the affirmation is, the more destitute of every appearance of proof, 
the more weight it carries. .... Affirmation, however, has no significance 
unless it is constantly repeated, and so far as possible in the same terms.® 
Lumley has shown how slogans have established convictions by 
reason of their brevity, novel appeal, and often sheer repetition.’ 

The newspaper is still the most effective agency in suggestion." 
The platform speech and the radio have limitations; the periodical 
lacks frequency and cannot take advantage of moments when 
= suggestion is most propitious. The daily sheet whose pages are 
scanned at the breakfast table or en route to the office or in the 
workman’s home after the evening meal fulfils those conditions 
which propaganda requires, among which are a period of time; 
. daily presentation, affording opportunity for repetition of the same 
idea in varying fotms; translation into graphic form (cartoon, por- 
trayal of idealized character and distortion of opponent’s); “sta- 
. tistical studies” carefully doctored to make the desired point; and 
| paid political material appearing as news items. 

With such considerations in mind, the following study was un- 
dertaken. The various measures which were the bases of appeals 
made by the three major candidates were assembled (from news- 
paper content, candidate’s statements, and the like) and a list of 
reasons drawn up so complete as to embody practically all that 
would ordinarily be assigned by any voter. By a device which is a 
modification of forms used in psychological studies these reasons 
(type-stimuli) were presented to voters and potential voters and 
the response registered. The device was a three-page form, one 
sheet being devoted to each of the three candidates and arranged in 


°Ibid., pp. 141-42. 

“«Slcgans as a Means of Social Control,” Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., XVI (1921), 
121-34. ) 

SE. L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion; also B. Bliven, “Our Changing 
Journalism,” Atl. Mo. (Dec., 1923), pp. 7432-50, and A. E. Lloyd, “The Newspaper 
Conscience—A Study in Half-Truths,” this Journal, XVII (Sept., 1921), 197-210. 
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such a way that but one was filled and the others returned un- 
marked. By being administered in groups with no names signed, 
approximate anonymity was assured. In order to get true reasons 
assigned and not rationalizations, all statements were phrased in 
the same terms used by the particular candidate. Coolidge econ- 
omy as presented by Republican publicity was another matter as 
presented by LaFollette. They were, moreover, represented in a 
favorable manner, primarily as they had been brought to the vot- 
er’s attention, and not analytically or as, the writer understood 
them. 

In all, 1,088 persons registered their reasons. Of these about 
875 are university students, mostly upper-classmen of voting age 
or thereabouts; all readers susceptible to influence of political 
propaganda; all capable of and likely to have political viewpoints 
and opinions. The remaining number represents samples taken 
from occupational groups in Chicago, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
and Kansas City, Missouri.’ The study occupied about six weeks, 
beginning shortly after the election. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


[Nore.—The interpretation of the designated reasons in terms of the 
predominant psychological' motive is appended to each statement. These 
statements of reason for voting are here given in condensed form but other- 
wise as presented to the individuals, though in different order. The assigned 
“motive appears in small capitals when it is the one outstanding motive; in 
lower case when not prominent yet is the dominant one; in italics when in- 
volved but other motives more or less definable are present.] 


Section I. Coormwce 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY—-MEN AND WOMEN 


“Coolidge . . . . safe, sane, and secure . . .. while Davis and 
LaFollette were uncertain” (designated 598 times, or by approximately 80 
per ie of all Coolidge voters)......... 0.00. eececceevces SAFETY MOTIVE 

“Coolidge stood for economy, tax reduction, and other wise economic 
ee: (580: times)....ssresesesosese gi ile we bierek SELF-INTEREST | 

3. “Admired Coolidge’s able conduct of affairs since he came into of- 
fice” (525 times)......... PE EE O E AE EEE Self-interest 


° Acknowledgments are accorded Mr. A. J. Nystrom, Professors H. D. Kitson, 
C. L. Bane, and W. A. Lewis, respectively, for assistance in procuring this data, 
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4. “Believed economic policies of G.O.P. (high tariff, non-interference 
with business, etc.) best for the country” (423 times) 
Self-interest and safety motive 
‘gs, “Liked Coolidge as a good American” (418 times) Sympathy principle 
6. “Believed that business would be seriously handicapped if radicals 
should secure full control” (403 times).......ssseseserereerrrrrese FEAR 
7. “Approved of Coolidge’s tax reduction program” (403 times) 
| SELF-INTEREST 
8. “Believed LaFollette radical and not constructive” (388 times, 52 per 
COE )s asia tata hedee E atest eee eau news T FEAR 
9. “Believed LaFollette’s policies subversive and dangerous” (371 times) 
Fear and safety motive 
to. “Admired Coolidge’s silence and modesty” (368 times) 
Sympathy ; safety motive 
11. “Opposed to government ownership of public utilities” (303 times) 
Self-interest 
12. “Felt that LaFollette’s proposition to give Congress veto power over 
the Supreme Court would amount tq a virtual overthrow of our present gov- 


ernment” (276 times)......e.eesecesesroses ee S SAFETY MOTIVE 
13. “Did not want LaFollette elected because of his association with So- 
cialists and ‘reds’ ” (270 times)........ssenssssseseceseso SAFETY MOTIVE 


14. “Feared widespread business depression, unemployment, and ‘hard 
times’ if Coclidge were not elected” (239 times, or about 31 per cent) ..FEAR 


15. “Thought Republican the best party” (204 times)..... Safety motive 
16. “Felt that government ownership, as proposed by LaFollette, would 
increase taxes” (100 times)........osnseresoasuoseressesess Self-interest 


17. “Felt that times were good; hence ‘why change’” (180 times) 
SAFETY MOTIVE 
18. “Admired Dawes” (172 times).........00 sees Sympathy principle 
to. “Coolidge . . . . pledged to keep us out of the League of Nations 
while Davis was not” (115 times).....-...c.ccceeeeeecees Safety motive 
20. “Feared in case of deadlock the election of C. W. Bryan” (107 times) 
Safety motive 
21. “Had lost faith in the Democratic party” (66 times). . Safety motive 
22. “Wanted to vote for a winner, as indicated by the Literary Digest 
PO (27 GINES E E nus dvedineaaydeues Classification uncertain 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT REASON” 


r. “Economy, etc.” (223 times).....sessesressssare.e SELF-INTEREST ` 
2. “Safe, sane .. . . others uncertain” (199 times). .SAFETY MOTIVE 
3o “Able-executive™ (iol times) vecsi rsidri iiaeie betes. Self-interest 
4. “G.O.P. policies best for country” (155 times) 


Self-interest ; safety motive 
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5. “LaFollette policies bad” (102 times).......... Fear; safety motive 
6. “Tax reduction” (92 times)...........0eeceeeeeees SELF-INTEREST 
7. “Danger to Supreme Court (LaFollette proposal)” (91 times) 
SAFETY MOTIVE 
8. “Business handicapped if radicals secure. control” (88 times). ..FEAR 
9. “LaFollette radical, not constructive” (62 times)............. FEAR 
10. “Liked Coolidge as gcod American” (62 times)...Sympathy principle 
tx. “Fear of government ownership” (61 times)........... Self-interest 
12. “Coolidge or chaos” (54 times ) iin cetetres usin as ateaissnwesn FEAR 
13. “Silent Cal” (52 times).......... Sympathy Saou: safety motive 
14. “Republican best party” (39 times)............00005: Safety motive 
15. “Fear of LaFollette’s alliance with Socialists and ‘reds’” (38 times) 
Fear 


Section II. Davis 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY-—-MEN AND WOMEN 


1. “Favored taking an active part th world-affairs through the League 
and World Court” (133 times, or 75 per cent of Davis vote) 
Complex motive, dificult to classify 
. “Davis a distinpoiaied person of recognized ability” (120 times) 

Self-interest 
3. “Davis’ training had given him (as ambassador) a broader outlook 

and better understanding of international questions” (119 times) 
Remote self-interest 
4, “Believed that the U.S. should discontinue its ‘unofficial dabbling’ in 


foreign affairs and take its place as a leader” (115 times)..... Mixed motive 
s, “Disliked tke radical policies of LaFollette and the ultra-conserva- 
tisi- of Coolidge” C114 MGs) < vas. witness mcapuctes ce eenaws Safety motive 


6. “Felt that a vote for Davis was one for ‘common honesty’” (109) 
Self-interest 
7. “Admired Davis’ frank commitment against the K.K.K.” (103 times) 
Mixed; fear basis 
8. “Admired Davis’ stand for law enforcement and recognition of all 
amendments” (86 times jucisasescistelitedud cedentaa cues Safety motive 

9. “Davis . . . . a man of fine personality” (84 times) 
Not readily classifiable 
. “Believed greatness of Coolidge more or less a myth” (84 times) 

Safety motive 
11. “Believed recent Democratic administrations comparatively free from 
graft and corruption while Republican. were not” (82 times)... .Self-interest 
12. “Wanted vote to be rebuke to Harding-Coolidge administration be- 
cause of scandals connected therewith” (81 times)...........+. Self-interest 
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13. “Believe in principle of tariff for revenue only” (76 times) 

° Self-interest 
14. “Greatly admired Woodrow Wilson” (69 times). . .Indirect sympathy 
15. “Believed Democratic party best party” (68 times)...Safety motive 
16. “Felt that Coolidge favored the industrialists and more or less ignored 
other portions of population” (65 times)......2.....--000000- Self-interest 
17. “Suspected G.O.P. of using excessive sums to influence election” (55 
times). ..... aes.. EA E ET ... Mixed motive, not readily classifiable 
18. “Coolidge . . . . representative of conservatism and reaction” (45 
LINES.) span e isd eatin dacaceaawe a ee T ne Te eee Mixed motive 
19. “Felt Democratic president would be more in accord with Congress as 
now constituted” (29 timesS)...........-sceeseeeecee Classification difficult 

20. “Had always been a staunch follower of Bryan” (22 times) 
Indirect sympathy 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT R=ZASON” 


1. “League and World Court” (69 times)............ Complex motive 
2. “Discontinue ‘unofficial dabbling’ ” (54 times)........ Mixed motive 
3. “Commitment against K.K.K.” (35 times)........ Mixed; fear basis 
4. “Distinguished person of ability” (30 times)......... . Sélf-interest 
5. “For ‘common honesty’ in government” (28 times)..... Self-interest 
6. “Broader outlook, better understanding, of foreign affairs” (27 times) 


Self-interest 


7. “Middle-ground policy” (25 times)..............00- Safety motive 

8. “Rebuke to Harding-Coolidge administration” (21 times). Self-interest 

g. “Man of fine personality” (19 times)......... Classification dificult 

10. “Greatness of Coolidge a myth” (18 times)....... .. Safety motive 
1l. “Recent Democratic administration more free from graft than Repub- 
lean’? (17 HIS) eresio itre e ba eh a eea .. .Self-interest 
12. “Tariff for revenue only” (15 times)...... ates trae vee elf-tnterest 


13. “Coolidge favored industrialists, neglected others” (15 times) 
self-interest 


Section III. LAFOLLETTE 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY—-MEN AND WOMEN 


t. “La Follette.. . . . an uncompromising foe of those who seek to 
enrich themselves at public expense” (105 times, or 73 per cent of voters) 
Rational, self-interest basis 

. 2, “Admired LaFollette’s courage in exposing the oil leases and other 
instances of corruption” (103 times).............200. Indirect self-interest 
3. “In career as Senator . . . . has been much criticised but most of 
measures later adopted by country........ Rational, involving safety motive 
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4. “Admired a man who could face severe- criticism and ‘come back’ ” 


(OS ties vran a ar sc aeeeeusaG seen ene Undetermined 
5. “Felt that LaFollette was the true friend of the common people” (89 
UMES ) 5. dsc ecces ee eae P EAE AE E TE E E SYMPATHY 


6. “Other condidates both alike in that they were inclined to favor in- 
dustry while neglecting the agrarian Mid-West” (87 times).....Self-interest 
7. “Felt that Coolidge was indifferent to graft within his own party” (74 


ines OF SO) Der CON) eers carea r neare N Remote self-interest 

8. “Wanted vote to be protest against bad reputation of Harding-Cool- 

idge administration”. (72 times)........ssessresseese Remote self-interest 

ọ. “Felt there was no danger of a ‘red’ régime under a LaFollette ad- 
ministration” (71 timeS)........cccseeececeeeees Rational, sympathy basis . 

1c. “LaFollette wanted to render beneficial social legislation secure from 

5 to 4 Supreme Court decisions” (63 times).......... Sympathy principle 


Ir. “Believed there had ceased to be any real difference between the two 
major parties and desired to promote a new party alignment” (58 times) 


Rational motive 
12. “LaFollette . .. . has always been known as a progressive” (54 - 
times) eres ee wv espase eee ev vue EE S eevee ew wie EEA A E STEA BY 


13. “Had given transportation problems extensive study” (46 times) 
Self-interest 
14. “Felt that Coolidge had been saving in some things (pension, bonus, 
postal salaries, vetoes) while wasteful in others (naval appropriations, Vet- 
erans Bureau, tax refunds, etc.)” (41 times)....Rational, self-interest basis 
I 5 “LaFollette has been the virtual leader in Congress the past two 


years”? (40 times)... ..sessssesss E EET EER uino Rational motive 
16. “Had always been a Republican bit: was not in sympathy with the 
present administration” (35 times)....... ante Rational, self-interest basis 


17. “Opposed our entry into the European conflict” (26 times) 
Motive undetermined 
18. “Felt that the Versailles Treaty was iniquitous and should be re- 


Written (25 UMES ) osc cde sued eietonst decade Rational, sympathy basis 
19, “LaFollette . . . . from an agricultural state and owns a farm him- 
self” (to Times )a.ccuscariceids wie eaters Self-interest and sympathy principle 
20, “Always ... . a Democrat but not satisfied with the Democratic 
candidate” (xxr times)........... Koa aus wees ites die cae east .. Rational 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT REASON” 


1. “Uncompromising foe of graft and corruption” (42 times) 
Rational, self-interest basis 
2. “New aa alignment” (37 times).........-.00: . . Rational motive 
“True friend of people” (32 times)............. Symeatiy principle 
4. “Draws criticism but measures later adopted by country” (31 times) 
Rational involving safety motive 
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“Protest vote” (30 times).......eceseesseee cps Remote self-interest 
. “Coolidge inclined to favor East, neglect West” (25 times) | 
Self-interest 
“Admired a man who could ‘come back’” (21 times)..... Undefined 
“Courage in oil expose” (19 times)........ . . - Indirect self-interest - 
“Safeguard beneficial social legislation from Supreme Court 5-4 deci- 
sions” (19 times)....... ETE EN Sympathy principle 

10. “No ‘red’ danger from LaFollette administration” (19 times) 
Rational, sympathy basis 
11. “Coolidge indifferent to graft” (18 times)....... Remote self-interest 
12. “Coolidge saving in some things while wasteful in others” (11 times) 
Rational, self-interest basis 


nu 


D 


bnd 


CONCLUSIONS 


The summary of results appears to support the following in- 
ferences. 

The successful campaign was the one which dealt least with 
‘rational motives and most with'simple appeals directed toward the | 
arousal of specific instinctive, emotional, and habit pattern-re- 
sponses. This fact holds as well for university upper-classmen as 
for occupational groups. 

The appeals employed by the successful party were almost 
without exception readily classifiable into definite psychological 
categories, whereas those used by the defeated parties were mostly 
rational, mixed, or undetermined motives not designed apparently 
to call out any specific response. In the few instances, moreover, 
where some psychological motive does appear in the appeals of the 
latter, it is presumably not directly evoked, but rather appears in- 
cidentally, having its effectiveness thereby measureably reduced. 

In the instance of the successful party’s appeals, there is a 
pronounced “bunching” of reasons assigned. This indicates that 
such reasons found wider effectiveness and deeper inculcation in 
individuals than others. An absence of such “bunching” character- 
izes the unsuccessful candidates’ reasons, the distribution of check 
marks being scattered more generally over the range. This may be 
taken to indicate if not to demonstrate that their appeals were 
not systematically broadcast nor followed up (owing to lack of 
funds?) in accordance with principles of psychology; furthermore, 
that they attempted to secure response from a presentation of in- 
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volved economic, social, and international problems, about which 
the average voter has few reasoned conclusions” and may eåsily be 
confused. A not infrequent result of this situation is that the voter 
takes refuge i in the safety motive and votes with the opposition. 

In the case of the successful campaign, the same reasons were 
in general predominant in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana. This indicates uniformity in publicity and points toward 
the universal effectiveness of affirmation, repetition, and contagion, 
even upon varying psychological backgrounds. 

The motive for voting assigned by the largest number of voters 
was that the successful candidate was believed safe, sane, and se- 
cure, while the others were considered “uncertain quantities. ” In 
contrast is the fact that one of these uncertain quantities had been 
pronounced by competent judges to have been the best-qualified 
man personally for the office and the other, while maligned and no `. 
doubt often misunderstcod, still nevertheless has a long and envi- 
able record for social legislation, which appears to be greater than 
any other person’s in Congress.” 

The second most important reason given by ‘ieee who voted 
for the successful candidate was that he (the President) was sav- 
ing their money in the way of an economy program (bonus, postal 
salaries, pension vetoes) and tax reduction. This was accorded a 
prominent place despite the alleged waste of the administration 
through the oil leases, Veterans’ Bureau corruption, and huge na- 
val expenditures of doubeal value. 

The results show, that such appeals to instinctive, emotional, 
and habit pattern responses occupy the attention of the voter to 
the exclusion of more practical considerations and with such force 
that counter-appeals based on logical premises and unscientifically 
presented have little or minor significance. 

The number of individuals voting in accordance with life-long 
or traditional party inclination is less than expectation. In the case 
of Republican returns, the constant party-affiliation factor stands 
in fifteenth place; in Democratic, fifteenth also, though belief 1 in 
economic program of former stands higher. , 

W., Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, p. 36. 

“ Jane Addams, Bulletin, League of Women Voters (1924). 
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The opinion of at least one political expert’? that a policy of 
“scare em” tactics is most effective finds in this study empirical 
verification, though the particular fear response he referred to was 
less prominent, being in sixth place.** 

Sex differences appear to be inconsiderable. In the case of men 
the first three reasons in point of frequency are safety, economy, 
ability. For women they are economy, safety, ability. In the case 
of the most important reason they are for men—safety, ability, 
best economic principles; for women—ability, safety, best eco- 
nomic principles. 

Additional inferences may be drawn in accordance with the 
reader’s interest. What implications the results may have for po- 
litical campaign methods, what significance funds or their absence 
have for the working of propaganda and the effectiveness of ap- 
peals, or what could be done to alter conditions so that all major 
parties would be assured a more equitable opportunity for.ade- 
quate presentation of their views is not the primary purpose of the 
study. The data are offered as throwing new light on the psychol- 
ogy of leadership, on the probable value of LeBon’s principles, and 
on the mechanism of public-opinion formation in modern com- 
plex society. ‘They support President Lowell’s observation that in 
America campaigns are waged for and against men rather than 
measures, and lay open to question anew the fundamental as- 
sumption of democracy that there be accorded every member of 
the electorate adequate and relatively unbiased information for- 
his guidance in considering men and issues. May we suppose that 
so long as huge sums are expended in creating attitudes and issues 
dwindle to leading people to have affection for a candidate, the 
one-party system will prevail, and for such time as interested indi- 
viduals contribute the necessary funds? 


. “Frank Kent, “The Psychology of Voting,” Forum, Vol. LXXI (Dec., 1924). 


"The motive he had in mind was undoubtedly “fear,” in the sense of loss of 
security in the economic struggle, rather than the more generalized “safety motive” 
which affects all classes and is here seen to be predominant. 


* Public Opinion and Popular Government, pp. 76 ff. 
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ABSTRACT 


Political theory in the past has been marked by frequent attempts to set up a 
universal theory of the state. Because of the desperately complex character of the 
materials of political reasoning, these attempts have failed. Nevertheless it is possi- 
ble for political science to develop its own technique. In this process the intimate 
connection between history and political science has given rise to the historical anal- 
ogy. Although imperfect, the historical analogy is preferable to a priori reasoning 
from supposed fundamental principles. The latter method, developed by the Ben- 
thamites, exerted a vicious induence in political thought throughout the greater part 
of the nineteenth century. It has now been discarded in favor of the statistical 
method advocated by Jevons. But mere statistical data remain unintelligible with- 
out being related to various facts of social life. There is needed a logic through 
which to synthesize the essential elements gommon to the social sciences. Sociology, 
having established the so-called social hypothesis, should undertake the task of as- 
sisting the special social sciences by the development of a new logic through which 
the discoveries made in each science may be made readily available to students of 
allied sciences. 


“I doubt whether the history of mankind is yet complete 
enough, if it ever can be so, to furnish ground for a sure theory on 
the internal causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a state.” 
Thus Edmund Burke declared his beliéf that no system of politics 
can be immutable. But his confession of defeat did not stay the 
purpose of those who sought in framing a doctrine of government 
to lay down eternal principles, which may never be transgressed. 
The dogma of Divine Right had already been shattered once and 
for all by the polemic of Locke against Filmer, and in Burke’s 
own day the social contract was crushed beneath the weight of 
Hume’s logic. The field thus left vacant was soon to be occupied 
by another claimant, who demanded that men assent to the doc- 
trine that the end of government is the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. From large and untried generalizations about the 
fundamental “facts” of human nature the Benthamites sought to 
erect the principle of utility into a theory of the state. Because its , 
psychology was wrong, utilitarianism was left to perish before its 
last great leader was out of the struggle. 
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It may be admitted that ‘‘a universal theory of the state is a 
chimaera, for historical development and national character are the 
most important of all considerations in investigating the laws of 
political development.’* These give rise to materials which are 
desperately complex. The first step in political science must be to 
place it upon a basis of fact; its theories must be grounded on ob- 
jective evidence.” But this is necessarily only the beginning in any 
science. The collection and arrangement of facts must lead to the 
formation, of principles if politics is not to be a mere matter of acci- 
dent or chance. Specific facts are of no value unless they lead to a 
generalization, and a generalization is of value only in so far as it 
calls to mind specific instances. 

At the very outset, the student of politics is confronted with 
grave difficulties by reason of the character of his materials. His- 
torical data, unlike those of the physical sciences, recur neither in 
definite cycles nor at indeterminate intervals. They are not repro- 
ducible at our own volition, as in all experimental phenomena, but 
succeed each other in an interminable and perpetually varying se- 
ries. The historian is only now beginning to establish a few tenta- 
tive hypotheses which may, after patient investigation, attain the 
stability of laws.’ Nor are the data arising from the observation of 
national character more readily handled. The psychologist has 
demonstrated, I think, that there is a single instinct, that of gre- 
‘gariousness, which makes social life at all possible and altruism a 
reality.* But altruism is largely antagonized by the non-rational 
inferences by which men form many of their political opinions. 
National character has a substratum of prejudices which are read- 
ily exploited by demagogue and jingoist. Differences of race and 
color are therefore made the justification for internecine struggles 
which in each age become more devastating. Not even Christian- 
ity, which asserts the universal brotherhood of man, has been able 
to tùrn the prejudices of men into channels which promote human 
progress. a 

* Figgis, Divine Right of Kings, p. 153. 


? See statement of Arnold B. Hall on the work of the National Conference on 
the Science of Politics, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XVIII, 119-22; ibid., XIX, pp. 104-10. 


? E., P. Cheyney, “Law in History,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIX, 231-48. 
* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 45. 
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Although a universal theory of the state can satisfy none ex- 
cept the metaphysician hardy enough to present it to a skeptical 
world, it is absurd to pretend that the observation of political 
phenomena cannot be improved through the development of a sci- 
entific technique. The student of politics might well admit in the | 
beginning that the methods of the natural sciences are not avail- 
able for his purposes. He cannot, like the mathematician, deal with 
the immutably fixed elements of time, space, and number. Nor can 
the controlled experiment of the physicist and the chemist be in- 
troduced at the present time into the social sciences. The labora- 
tory of political science is the world in which men live, where the © 
opportunities for study and observation cannot be regulated at the 
will of the student. Finally, the results of political study must be 
stated without resort to an esoteric terminology. They must, if 
they are to be of practical value, be understood by the man in the 
street or at least the man in the lefislative assembly. In short, po- 
litical science must develop its own methods of study and perfect 
its own scientific technique. To the aid of political science in this 
task must be brought the allied social sciences. 

The intimate connection between history and political science 
has been evidenced in political literature since the time of Aristotle. 
The work of the historian has always been seized upon to form the 
foundation of political speculation and to bear the burden of ap- 
propriate analogies. Indeed, the historian Freeman was led to re- 
mark that “history is past politics and politics present history.” 
While this proposition is today acceptable neither to the historian 
nor the political scientist, the debt of politics to history cannot be 
denied. The advance in the accuracy and profundity of historical 
writing in recent years has resulted in a corresponding increase in 
the worth of political speculation. The extent of this progress is re- 
vealed by a glance at the use of historical data common in eee 
eenth-century political reasoning. 

Among the leading statesmen of the United tes at the time 
of the framing of the Constitution none stood out more conspicu- 
ously than James Madison.. He was essentially a scholar in politics, - 
blending together vast knowledge and profound insight into human 
nature. A graduate of Princeton in the Class of 1771, Madison re- 
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turned for further study. His undergraduate training in the clas- 
sics was followed by the reading of Hobbes, Locke, Sidney, Pufen- 
dorf, and other writers on political science in the library of Presi- 
dent Witherspoon.’ The writings of Montesquieu, which formed 
the basis of Witherspoon’s classroom lectures, Madison studied 
minutely. He possessed the complete equipment which marked the 
man of education in the American colonies, and his ability to quote 
from Livy or Plutarch’s Lives and to explain the political con- - 
trivances of the ancient world assured him respectful attention in 
any assembly. | 

It is well known that in the Convention of 1787 Madison’s in- 
fluence, more than that of any other delegate, determined the form 
and structure of the government there created. To the inventive 
genius of Madison, government was a problem to be worked out by 
the superior minds in the convention, without considering the opin- 
ions of the “unreflecting multitúde.”® The method of his political 
reasoning was very largely from historical analogy. He assumed, 
as Montesquieu had done, the accuracy and sufficiency of the ac- 
counts left by the Roman historians, and never hesitated upon the 
questions of the nature of republics and the principles underlying 
confederacies to cite examples from the ancient world. In one of 
the first sessions, 
Mr. Madison in a very able and ingenious speech, ran through the whole 
scheme of the Government,—pointed out all the beauties and defects of 
ancient Republics; compared their situation with ours wherever it appeared to 
bear any analegy, and proved that the only way to make a Government answer 


all the ends of its institution was to collect the wisdom of its several parts in 
aid of each other whenever it was necessary.” 


When William Paterson introduced what became known as the 
“small State plan” for the modification of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, Madison led the opposition and “reviewed the Amphyc- 
tionic and Achaean confederacies among the ancients, and the Hel- 

5 The Library of Princeton University possesses the classroom lectures of Dr. 
Witherspoon. The lectures on history deal almost exclusively with materials gath- 


ered from the Old Testament, while those on philosophy give a detailed analysis of 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. 


* Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, I, 215. 
" [bid., p. 110. 
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vetic, Germanic and Belgic among the moderns, tracing their anal- 
ogy to the United States—in the constitution and extent of their- 
federal authorities—in the tendency of the particular members to 
usurp on these authorities; and to bring confusion and ruin on the 
whole.” 

Notwithstanding the flavor of finality which attaches to Madi- 
son’s scholarly demonstrations, his methods of reasoning failed to 
convince some of his colleagues. In an age which could not boast of 
critical scholarship, his facts were manifestly insufficient. More- 
over, it was felt that the differences in his comparisons were more 
striking than the agreements. Charles Pinckney impatiently re- 
torted: | 

The people of this country are not only very different from the inhabi- 
tants of any State which we are acquainted with in the modern world... . 
but their situation is distinct from either the people of Greece or Rome, or of 
any State we are acquainted with amongethe ancients. Can the orders intro- 
duced by the institution of Solon, can they be found in the United States? Can 
the military habits and manners of Sparta be resembled to our habits and 
manners? Can the Helvetic or Belgian confederacies, or can the unwieldy, un- 
meaning body called the Germanic Empire, can they be said to possess either 
the same or a situation like ours? ` | 
He denied that any two people were so exactly alike as to admit of 
the same political institutions. “A system,” he said, “must be suit- 
ed to the habits and genius of the people it is to govern, and must 
grow out of them.’” 

Many years later John Stuart Mill in the opening sentences of 
his famous essay on representative government summed up the two. 
conflicting theories respecting political institutions revealed in the 
debate between Madison and Pinckney. But the Federal Conven- 
tion anticipated Mill in holding that each of these doctrines is un- 
tenable if pushed to an exclusive and logical conclusion. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution discovered that although the construction 
of a government may be the result of the conscious purposes of 
men, the institutions set up must be congenial to the spirit of the 
people for whom they are intended. 


® Ibid., D. 317. 
° Ibid., pp. 401-2. For a similar criticism by James wien see BON, Debates, 
II, 422~23. ; 
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If the historical alow: as ‘a ‘mettiod of- political reasoning 
proved-to be of little value to. the. statesman, it certainly did no 
harm. But the same innocuous character cannot be claimed for the 
type of thinking which came in the wake of Bentham and his great 
discovery that “man, from the very constitution of his nature, pre- 
fers his own happiness to that of all other sensitive beings put to- 
gether.” Today the student of politics is on guard against a pri- 
ori reasoning from supposed fundamental principles.* But for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century Benthamism reigned su- 
preme, and the “Table of the Springs of Action” supplied the logic 
of the statesman. 

Alexander Hamilton, despite the practical character of his 
statesmanship, defended and utilized in his political thinking the 
method of a priori deduction from assumed first principles.” In 
disquisitions of every kind,” he said, “there are certain primary 
truths, or first principles, upoh which all subsequent reasonings 
must depend.” Hamilton does not pretend that the principles of 
ethics and politics rank with the axioms of geometry, but they are 
often “so obvious in themselves, and so agreeable to the natural 
and unsophisticated dictates of common sense, that they challenge 
the assent of a sound and unbiased mind, with a degree of force 
„and conviction almost equally irresistible.” For example, “there 
are certain social principles in human nature from which we may 
draw the most solid conclusion with respect to the conduct of indi- 
viduals and of communities. We love our families more than our 
neighbors; we love our neighbors more than our countrymen in 
general. The human affections, like the solar heat, lose their inten- 
sity as they depart from the center, and become languid in propor- 
tion to the expansion of the circle in which they act.” Indeed, the 
refusal to give assent to such principles ‘of moral and political 
knowledge, Hamilton regarded as evidence of a mind perverted by 
interest, passion, or prejudice. 

Hamilton’s law of political development, that “every institu- 


Bentham, Works, X, 80. 

“ Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, chap. v. 
12 Federalist, No. 31. 

* Elliot, Debates, IL, 354. 
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tion will grow sid flourish: i in proportion G the quantity and extent 
of the means concentred towards its formation and support;”"* was 
a deduction from the’ assumption that men always pursue their in- 
terests.*> “Men will pursue their interests,” Hamilton told the New 
York Convention in 1788. “It is as easy to change human nature 
as to oppose the strong current of selfish passions. A wise legislator 
will gently divert the channel, and direct it, if possible, to the pub- 
lic good.’*® As the first Secretary of the Treasury under Washing- 
ton, Hamilton acted brilliantly upon this principle as he brought 
the great business interests of the North and East to the support of 
the new government. But he failed in the end because he did not 
put his trust in the sympathies of the people. His realism would 
not permit him to see that men often cling through sentiment to in- 
stitutions which may be shown by rational arguments to be imper- 
fect. His great rival, Jefferson, “though not ignorant of the arti- 
fices of practical politics, apprecidted at more nearly their true 
value the force of sentiment and disinterestedness in the United 
States, and was thereby sustained through great vicissitudes of 
fortune and under the most trying circumstances.””’ 

It may be argued that the type of reasoning indulged by Ham- 
ilton draws its inspiration from John Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding rather than the works of the founder of 
Utilitarianism. But the failure to set up the Benthamite parapher- 
nalia on American soil is largely due to the peculiar characteristics 
of the nation’s economy. The abundance of free land, the extent 
and richness of the natural resources, the enterprise and optimism 
of the people, and the scope’ for individual initiative combined to 
give the United States an era of unparalleled prosperity. “The law 
of diminishing returns, the Malthusian doctrine of population, the 
law of the tendency of profits towards a minimum, the wages fund 
doctrine, seemed to have no application to this country.”** The 


4 Federalist, No. II. 


* An analysis of the effect of interest on opinion will be found in Lowell, Public 
Opinion in War and Peace, pp. 53~55. 


* Elliot, Debates, II, 320. 
* Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, p. 13. 
“Ingram, History of Political Economy, p. 278. 
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followers'of Hamilton and Jefferson, despite the differences in their 
political views, had certain common interests and opinions. “The 
men of both parties were individualistic in spirit, and they were 
interested in the great American task of improving their own con- 
dition in this world. They both wanted a government which would 
secure them freedom of action for this purpose.’”*® 

Now individualism from the outset was the chief characteristic 
of Benthamism. It was the object of Bentham and his followers to’ 
show that every individual by striving solely to promote his own 
happiness inevitably tended to promote the happiness of society. 
Paley’s theology, Whateley’s ethics and-economics, Romilly’s legal 
reforms, and the economic and political theories of Ricardo and 
James Mill were all designed to shed the beneficent light of the 
“greatest happiness principle” upon a people fast sinking in the 
morass of the industrial revolution. The results were unfortunate. 
Instead of providing a democfatic social system, Benthamism in 
the form of a philistine political economy became the philosophy 
of despair for the great mass of British workingmen.”® The manu- 
facturers of England alone profited by its teachings. In short, in- 
dividualism became the accepted philosophy of the small but ag- 
gressive class of British capitalists who were turning England into . 
the workshop of the world. 

On this side of the Atlantic, however, nain was a na- 
tional rather than a class characteristic. It grew in strength as 
each advance of the pioneers subdued the Indians, cleared the for- 
ests, and established new settlements. As each decade saw the 
frontier receding ever farther from the Atlantic seaboard there was 
evidenced a growth in prosperity and an improved standard of liv- 
ing among the people. The hardy settler might from abject poverty 
arrive at comfort within a few years and even enjoy luxury for a 
brief period "before being gathered to his fathers. In such a society 
individualistic and democratic tendencies readily crystallized into 
a formal political creed. 

Individualism in America was grounded upon no supposed 
fundamental principles as in England. It. was rather a hasty de- 


» Croly, The Promise of American Life, p. 32. 
2 Wallas, The Great Society, pp. 111-12. 
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duction from superficial observation. Nowhere were the founda- 
tions of society.subjected to scientific analysis. Conclusive and 
mouth-filling phrases served to formulate the political ideas of a 
people who were in each year growing more prosperous and enjoy- 
ing an improved standard of living. The belief was general that if 
people remained poor it was their own fault. Political issues turned 
solely upon what government might do to further material pros- 
perity. Henry Clay, under pressure from the West for legislation 
which would bring the products of the factory to the farm, went 
from free trade to protection with an amazing disregard for the 
logical quality of his arguments or the soundness of his proposi- 
tions.” Webster, who opposed Clay in the tariff debates of 1824, 
four years later became an advocate of high tariffs on the ground © 
that New England had become protectionist.in order to gratify the 
demand from the West for manufactured goods. But he saw no 
reason either to engage in critical examination of the basis upon 
which a protectionist policy should rest or to reconcile his position 
with the principles laid down in his earlier argument.” Webster 
joined the other members of Congress from New England, the Mid- 
dle States, and the West, who “vied with one another in raising 
protective duties, by a wild log-rolling process, on the different ar- 
ticles in which their constituents were respectively interested.”** 
A hard materialism thus crept into American politics unrelieved by 
any professions or boasts of purity of motives. 

The economists, who might be expected to furnish the scientific 
thought lacking in the politicians, did little to remedy the defects 
in the methods of political reasoning. Daniel Raymond, whose 
Thoughts on Political Economy first.appeared in 1820, did recog- 
nize the anomaly of protection in an individualistic society. But He 
advocated a scheme of governmental interference so far in advance 


= A recent writer on political theory declares that the United States since 1845 
has produced little political philosophy that is.of first importance. Laski, Founda- 
tions of Sovereignty, p. 10, 


= Life and Speeches of Eenry Clay, 1, 219-66. 
Webster, Works, III, 94 ff., 228 ff. 
“* Schurz, Henry Clay, I, 287. 
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of his time that he had little influence on American thought.” - 
Francis Wayland a little later opposed the protective tariff with 
arguments drawn largely from Adam Smith. At the same time he 
argued that government should promote industry by originating 
knowledge, which must otherwise be obtained at great individual 
expense—by experimental farms, of which the results should be 
registered and published by experimental manufactures, which 
might show, from time to time, what branches of manufacturing 
could be profitably introduced into a country, and how far they 
might be most successfully conducted.” At about the same time 
that: Wayland was writing, Henry Vethake at the University of 
Pennsylvania was rendering himself unpopular with the vested in- 
terests of that state by his opposition to the protective tariff.” But 
the most prolific as well as the most influential economist in the 
United States at this period was Henry C. Carey, whose most com- 
prehensive and mature work appeared in 1858. Carey had al- 
ready produced'a study of the tariff which was remarkable for the 
use made of statistical data.” In the beginning, Carey was an 
earnest advocate of free trade but came around to the belief in pro- 
tection as a necessary form of intervention to prevent private ad- 
vantage from working public mischief. He attributes his conver- 
sion on the question to his observation of the effects of liberal and 
protective tariffs respectively on American prosperity. From his 
°° Neill, “Daniel Raymond, An Early Chapter in the History of Economic The- 

ory in the United States” (J.H.U. Studies, r5th Series), pp. 225, 241. Raymond dis- 
cusses agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in their influence upon national 
wealth. Each, he says, is but a part of one great system and wise legislators will en- 
courage or restrain them in such a way as will best advance national wealth and 
prosperity. “Private citizens can only be expected to be wise for themselves—it is 
not their duty to look after the public interests—they are not the conservators of 
national wealth. This belongs to the department of legislation. If, from particular 
circumstances . . . . one species of Industry is more profitable than another, it must 
be expected that individuals will embark in it, without any regard to the evil conse- 
quences it may produce to succeeding generations; but it does not become a legisla- 


tor, either to be blind to their consequences, or not to guard against them.” 
Thoughts on Political Economy (edition 1823), II, 166. 


= Elements of Political Economy (1837), p. 340. 

~“ Vethake, Principles of Political Economy (1838), pp. 248 Ë. 
2 Principles of Social Science (3 vols.). 

*® The Harmony of Interests (1851). 
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- interpretation of American history one would gather that protec- 


tion was all that was needed in the United States for happiness to 
reign in every breast and joy to sit in every face.” But the ostensi- 
ble reasons for the intellectual position a man may assume are not 
always the real reasons, and.it seems more probable that Carey 
was influenced to advocate protection because the economic inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania, where he lived, clamored for high tariffs." 
At any rate, the econornic thought of Carey is no more consistent 
than the arguments advanced by the politicians in Congress. 

After 1880 a new development of thought may be discerned in 
England and the United States. The failure of Benthamism to 
solve the problems of society led to the overthrow of fixed princi- 
ples whether of natural rights or of laissez faire. Jevons in Eng- 
land was arguing that legislation must “always proceed by reason- 
ing from the most nearly proximate and analogous experience 
which is available.”** That is to say, a truly “Baconian course in 
legislation” must be pursued, in the course of which “we must not 
merely make experimenis, but we must make them in the particular 
way calculated to prove or disprove the conclusion in view.”** 
Jevons thus pointed to that method of “legislation by statistics” 
which has become the general rule during the last forty years. 

In the United States the individualistic theory has undergone 
far-reaching’ modifications.” The extension of the doctrine of po- 
lice power has not only subjected businesses affected with the pub- 
lic interest to governmental regulation but has set limits to individ- 
ual liberty and the property right in the interest of the public.** 
Confronted by an overwhelming mass of statistical data in support. 


© Principles of Social Science, II, 438. 

* Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, p. 146. An analysis of 
the doctrines of Carey will be found in Jenks, Henry Carey als Nationalékonom. 
Sammlung nationalgkonomischer und statistischer Abhandlungen (ed. Conrad), IV, 
1-158. 

2 Barker, Political Thought from Spencer to Today, pp. 206-8. 

8 The State in Relation to Labour, p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

= Merriam, American Political Ideas, chap. xii. 


* Compare the long line cf decisions of the United States Supreme Court since 
Munn v. Ilinois (1877), 94 US., 113, interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment, 
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-= of an hours-of-service law for women, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared its willingness to “take judicial cognizance 
of all matters of general knowledge.”*’ Less than a decade ago this 
same tribunal gave unmistakable evidence of its abandonment of 
the individualistic theory of the state and the acceptance of an or- 
ganic conception." While the tendency has not been in the direc- 
tion of Socialism, it has been toward the establishment of a col- 
lectivist type of thinking which seeks “to analyze the social, indus- 
trial and living conditions of men and women and to apply such 
remedies as the situation may indicate.’”** 

Now it is an easy matter to apply the statistical method in the 
collection of data in any social science. But 


as every serious student of social matters knows by his own experience, it is 
impossible to touch a physical fact, or a statistical datum, or a legal enact- 
ment, in reference to its social bearing, without its at once, so to speak, coming 
alive in his hands, and attaching itself to an underlying relation of mind as the 
only unity which will make it intelligible, and correlate it with other experi- 
ences, by themselves no less fragmentary.!° 


In order to escape the futility of regarding mere dumb facts, the 
student of the social sciences is led to deal in analogies. The his- 
torical analogy has been supplemented by the analogy from biol- | 
~ ogy. The imperfect anthropomorphism of the Middle Ages has 
given place to substantial biological facts and the special analogy 
of the living organism has come to cccupy a peculiar place in social 
and political thinking. The result has been that the political scien- 
tist has found it necessary to seek his materials in other sciences 
with which he is not equipped to deal and which have not been or- 
dered with a view to his needs. History, economics, statistics, so- 
ciology, and psychology all furnish materials of value in political 
research. But unless these can be made more readily available, it 
is not likely that political science will profit from new discoveries. 
A glance at some of the uses made of the biological analogy in the 
literature of the social sciences during the past fifty years discloses 


7 Muller v. Oregon (1907), 208 U.S., 412, 421. 

8 Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (1916), 243 U.S., 219, 240. 
° Merriam, American Political Ideas, p. 330. 

* Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State (3d edition), p. 39. 
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even greater crudities than in the use of the historical analogy by 
James Madison in the eighteenth century. Simply the ascumula-— 
tion of data without a logic through which to synthesize the essen- 
tial elements will lead to confusion rather than improvement of po- 
litical thinking.* 

It will be remembered that the task of effecting a synthesis of 
the various brenches of human knowledge was once regarded as 
the province of philosophy. But the student of the social sciences 
has had to part company with the philosopher because of the pro- 
pensity of the :atter to indulge in a terminology which cannot be 
widely understood. The truths of the social sciences must be stated 
in language which the layman can understand or the sciences fail 
in their mission. Since the time of Immanuel Kant philosophy has 
been so occupied with the elaboration of its peculiar terminology 
that it has ceased to influence the average individual. 

At the present time a synthesis of the social sciences can be ef- 
fected most appropriately through the medium of sociology. It 
was a sociologist who first attacked the individualistic theory sci- 
entifically and asserted the supremacy of the principle of co-opera- 
tion over that cf competition.*” Subsequent sociological investiga- 
tions have wholly altered the traditional conception of the relations 
of society, state and government. “The so-called social hypothesis 
has now won well-nigh universal triumph.’** This has not been 
accomplished without arousing a certain amount of professional 
jealousy, but the inherent worth of the contributions of sociology 
has become impressed upon the other social sciences. 

But it is not enough to evolve a philosophical synthesis of the 
special social sciences. The problem is much greater than this. So- 
ciology might rest content with the achievement of such a synthe- 
sis; generalities. would be vitalized and completed by the work of 
the other social sciences, and the phenomena of human association 
„would be revea‘ed in systematic arrangement. But if sociology is 


For an account of the recent progress in political methods, see the report of 
the Committee on Political Research, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XVII, 275-95. 

“Ward, Dynamic Sociology (1883). 

“ Barnes, Sociclogy and Political Theory, p. 3. This book is extremely valuable 
in any survey of tke relation of sociology to political science. The bibliographical 
aids are indispensable. 
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in turn to assist the special social sciences, it must undertake the 
development of a new logic through which the discoveries made in 
each science may be made readily available to students of allied 
sciences. It has been through the possession and use of a common 
logic that the natural and physical sciences owe their tremendous 
advance. It is to the credit of the sociologist that he has emanci- 
pated himself from the fallacies inherent in the earlier methods of 
thinking.** Perhaps it is not too much to expect that sociology will 
take the lead in devising a common logic for the social sciences. 

“ Evidence of this may be seen in a comparison of the work of almost any of 


the leading sociological writers quoted by Professor Barnes and John Stuart Mill’s 
chapters on the logic of the moral sciences in Book IV of his Logic. 
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ABSTRACT 


The family is in transition, due to changes in ways of living. Sentiment leads 
us to think of the family as something that ought not to need constant readjustment. 
The family, as an institution, however, is always sensitive to social changes and 
therefore is never static. The former dominance of man in the family is passing as a 
result of woman’s increasing 2ducational and industrial opportunities and experiences. 
Both marriage and parenthood are feeling the influences of our modern culture. 
Parenthood is becoming more and more a choice. The responsibilities of parenthood, 
especially in our cities, are also largely decided by the inclination of individual par- 
ents. The home without children runs risk of stressing sex and remaining an arrested 
type of family experiences. The material advantages of applied science are the fun- 
damental cause of the present family situation. Education for marriage and parent- 
hood, based on biological and social science, offers the best means of conserving and 
improving modern family life. 


The home is changing. This is the most significant fact regard- 
ing the home, and perhaps the most important fact in our current 
civilization. There can be no doubt as to the cause of the changes 
taking place with reference to the home. Social life outside the 
home has changed, mostly due to science and the greater intellec- 
tual freedom that follows closely after science. The home has felt 
these outside conditions and in turn has been forced to modify 
former habits and motives. 

It is not easy, however, to discover. the full meaning of these 
changes in the home. Some are obvious and much talked about. 
These, perhaps, are on the surface, but on that account they are 
not necessarily less serious in their import. On the other hand, 
they may be the expression of deeply hidden causes, much more 
difficult to detect. Science cannot, of course, have the assistance of 
experiment in uncovering the character of contemporaneous home 
life. In its observations it is hampered by the sense of intimacy, 
the social reticence, and even outward deceit, which make a col- 


* A paper read at the December, 1924, meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 
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lecting of home experiences unusually difficult and bare statistics 
misleading. 

No progress can be made in an analysis of modern home life 
unless it be clearly kept in mind that we place together two things 
in our ordinary discussion of the home: one is marriage-and the 
other is parenthood. These two parts of home life are both chang- 
ing, but the results are not the same. Each feels the sweep of mod- 
ern life, for the influences that strike the one also beat against the 
other; 

The social influences that operate upon marriage and parent- 
hood are not special and peculiar, but everyday affairs. They come 
out of the commonplace experiences of average men and women. 
If they are hard to separate and classify, it is because their perpet- 
ual presence dulls our attention, while our own emotional reactions 
to them make it hard for us to consider them objectively. 

The social forces are not ofderly in their movement upon the 
home. They do not act in harmony nor with the certainty of nat- 
ural law. They crash in discord, and their influence, differs as they 
penetrate individual homes. Nevertheless they are ever present, 
and no family that has any contact with modern civilization es- 
capes making some response. 7 | 

The home is a more sensitive social institution than we are 
wont to think. Sentiment often misreads a home situation and cov- 
ers up the great differences between a generation and the one pre- 
ceding. We think in childhood home-ideas, even when we act in 
- utter contrast to our parents’ ways of life.. Tradition also plays a 
large part by keeping-alive in our home experience much that has 
lost its vitality but continues as a mere sop to social habit, whose 
uselessness escapes scrutiny because its existence is interpreted as 
evidence of its serving social need. In this way home traditions al- 
together at variance with the social demands and the actual func- 
tion of the individual family keep on, just like a commercialized 
Christmas-giving practice that has evaporated all its Christian 
good will. 

We say the home is in transition. So it is. It is moving away 
from what it was toward something that it is to be. The figure con- 
veys to some the idea that the family is something long well settled 
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that is now on the march to a new place of comfortable resting sin. 
other words, a family largely static has been of late awakened and 
will soon reach a goal of good adjustment. Although it is true that 
the family moves by fits and starts from the necessity of meeting 
occasional social crises, it is not an institution usually at an equi- 
librium, rarely forced into change by unusual circumstances. It is 
always on the move in proportion to the vigor of life that within 
and without clamors for adjustments in harmony with the existing 
social situation. It is now moving to something the future alone 
- can fully reveal, but unless science falters, thinking grows weary 
and placid, and civilization enters an old age of mere reminiscence, 
the future will find the home, as the present finds it, with its inward 
stress and its outward strain, still going forward toward its illusive ° 
' goal. 

The home problem, therefore, is not one that we can finally 
solve. The perpetual friction between what is and what is to be 
will always be felt in the family, expressing the incompatibility of 
characteristic representatives of different generations and of con- 
temporary types that are products of antagonistic social influences, 
and inherently unlike in personality makeup. Our present com- 
promises, our rationalization, our archaic practices and traditions 
and anarchy of restless protests are what must be expected when 
civilization has the vitality to carry its load of human welfare for- 
ward. 

The family that now is, in spite of its high degree of restless- 
ness and its unmistakably transient character, has substance wor- 
thy of analysis as well as a prophecy of what is close at hand: It is 
futile to look ahead unless we can detect the direction of the pres- 
ent swift curren: of change. This is our present task. 

One social change that influences the home in both its marriage 
and parenthood elements is the passing of man’s dominance. The 
family has been a masculine affair. Science is rather generally 
agreed that this has been a characteristic of the family as far back 
as we can unravel by deduction past experience. The home has re- 
flected the desires of the male.. Not in every home, not everywhere 
in the same degree, has masculine dominance existed. It has been, 

however, a clearly recognized home condition, based upon social | 
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mores of the firmness of granite. And now the basic family princi- 
ple has cracked. The cause is not hard to find. Education destroys 
submission and subservience; it limits exploitation and creates a 
hunger for equality of satisfaction. Woman has finally forced her- 
self into educational opportunity. Her entrance, compared with 
the length of time it usually takes social habits to change, has come 
literally with a rush almost unparalleled in social history. She has 
taken the kingdom of knowledge with violence. No barrier or limi- 
`- tation wiil she now accept in her quest for experience, unl2ss con- 
vinced by the hard logic of her own trial. 

Whether man is to be hampered by the new woman, as woman 
has been by the man of the past, or whether there can be for most 
men and women not only a satisfactory division of labor, but also 
of self-expression, time, which lifts the curtain upon the social 
stage, alone can reveal. . 

We cannot even know what woman’s dominance would mean. 
Since woman has been most submissive to man in her psychic atti- 
tudes, and has formed her personality to man’s liking as the woman 
of China used to mutilate her feet for the purpose of pleasing man, 
even the so-called new woman, the first product of recent changes, 
gives little clue to the character of the future woman, frcm birth 
free from social traditions colored by man’s dominance. Experi- 
ence may prove that the woman that has accepted man’s domi- 
nance has been the fundamentally woman-like type and the future 
home, after a period of violent social collision, will settle down to 
something much like what has been. 

On the contrary—as seems most probable—home life may 
never again be so masculine in its center of authority, so much a 
man-mace institution. 

Man's power in the past has been in large measure economic. 
Woman’s industrial independence influences not only marriage, 
but even more the family that follows after marriage. The woman 
that has supported herself in any kind of business enters marriage 
with ideals that are colored by her economic experiences. If she 
has tasted and enjoyed gregarious and competitive life in any form 
of commerce or industry, she sees marriage, and especially its 
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housekeeping side, from a different angle than when she was an 
economic dependent. oa 

Social thought as a means of control reflects the changes that 
are taking place; and even the most popular, everyday thought of 
press, theater, or novel discloses little that can be made use of to 
put the home back into its former status of masculine dominance. ' 
Social pressure, even in its attitudes toward an increasing divorce- 
rate, is moving rapidly away from any attempt at effective protest, 
and such pressure as remains is less and less responded to by the - 
educated woman. The woman of culture is in the forefront in a 
class by herself, but the women that follow will surely move on in 
the same general direction. Ideas as well as styles are transmitted 
by prestige. ' 

Today men and women are sharply at odds. Especially does 
this seem to be true of the educated young man and woman. The 
former sees in his possible wife the general likeness of his mother. 
Although he expects a home different from that of his boyhood, he 
still pictures his wife in the helpmate character of his mother—a 
new home, but an old-fashioned type of wife. As he has let senti- 
ment and desire turn him backward so the woman he marries has 
been forced by her social experience to look forward. They marry 
with ideals separated by a whole generation.. The result is too fre- 
quently that marriage becomes an experiment in which either tol- 
eration or conflict soon becomes its very essence. 

Parenthood tends more and more to be a choice. It would be 
more an act of volition ii science had advanced to the point of mak- 
ing this possible. At least the idea of voluntary parenthood is as- 
sumed with a layman’s confidence, and colors the philosophy of 
marriage almost as much as it would if we actually had a satisfac- 
tory form of contraceptive birth control. 

The quantity of parenthood also has become a choice. Women 
give much or little to their children according to their idea of social 
values. Once only the shiftless and the wealthy could farm out 
their parenthood functions. Now both men and women in every 
class can to a large and dangerous degree do so if they will. From 
no quarter—church, school, press—comes an effective pressure 
that can control the policy of individual parents. 
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Women, as ‘a consequence, although married, are not neces- 
sarily actual or even potential child-bearers. Their biological func- 
tion has been subordinated and even suppressed by their response 
to social opportunity. 

New tasks have been placed upon the schools. The desire of 
parents to escape responsibility has been met by a menacing eager- 
ness of institutions to take up what fathers and mothers are all too 
glad to drop. Especially has this been true of the school. And 
schools are bound to be more aggressive in the future. Institutional 
ambition is motive enough. Institutions have will-to-power just as 
have persons, and they rationalize their cravings until they see 
their desire as programs necessary for the public good. Moreover, 
those who deal with family failures instead of attempting to in- 
crease home efficiency are apt to turn to the more responsive 
school system as a means of reform. The present suspicion of par- 
enthood is based upon the growing evidences of the power for evil 
of ignorant parenthood when it deals with the growing child in tra- 
ditional ways that science now knows to be distinctly harmful. 
This skepticism will doubtless give way in time to an understanding 
of the indispensable value of a child’s having a quantity of parental 
influences, if only they are socially wholesome. 

The school does its present task of social adjustment with such 
discouraging results that it ought to restrain its institutional hun- 
ger from taking on more. Since the policy of asking for additional 
power covers up the shortcomings of any institution, the school 
will naturally ask to have the child for a longer day and to control 
his experience to an extent that will encourage some homes to be- 
come mere breeding and boarding places. 

And strangest of all, the school, at the very time it asks for 
more of the child’s time,.still practices a selection of instructors 
that results in its contented women teachers becoming a type of 
ascetics with weak motherhood cravings; or it forces, by institu- 
tional edict, those fully endowed with human impulses to give up 
all hope of a home life of their own so long as they teach. Our ex- 
perience with orphan asylums has taught us that children need 
mothers. If parents are to escape more of parenthood responsibili- 
ties, and schools are to take so much of the child’s time and energy, 
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the schools should at least provide a place for the married woman 
and the mother of children who wishes to return to teaching as her 
home duties lessen. Children who become emotional orphans, 
stranded between an abridged parenthood and an impersonal 
school, will carry through life a socially dangerous void. 

The family of man’s dominance had in its program the coming 
of children and the training of children in the home. The new or- 
der provides a freedom that gives woman much choice whether she 
will be a mother, and how much of a mother she will be. If the new ` 
situation is to be a social advantage modern woman needs a keener 
sense of social values and social responsibility. l 

Another social influence that is changing home life, both mar- 
riage and parenthood, is found in the modern opportunities for 
material culture. This is often defined as materialism by those who 
desire to condemn it. Love of material advantages is not without 
its moral dangers, and the risk of ‘an intense quest for things ap- 
pears in home life. Nevertheless we must not forget that a com- 
pelling motive that has led,to social evolution and social progress 
has been this same desire for increased material satisfactions. 

The difficulty is not that we have too much comfort or too 
great abundance of material luxury. It is rather that the growing 
resources piled up by material science are accumulating faster than 
man’s self-control, which should keep apace of his material achieve- — 
ment, and much faster than man’s sense of values in the use of his 
new advantages. ‘It would be easier if physical science would slow 
down so that social science and the moral institutions might catch 
up. The stimulus that forces physical science forward is too strong 
for us to expect any relief from a decrease in material achieve- 
ment. 

The primitive home was an institution in harmony with the 
meagerness of simple life. The recent homestead family was adapt- 
ed, just as the present thoroughly rural family is, to limited leisure 
and a life with little material surplus. 

‘In spite of the spread of the results of applied science and the 
wider distribution of luxury, with the ever lessening quantity of 
housekeeping and home responsibilities, to many modern women 
their household duties seem a greater burden, a larger obstacle to 
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pleasure, than the more strenuous family program of two genera- 
tions ago appeared to the housewife of that day. 

As a result, the homestead family is to a considerable degree 
passing, and is being replaced by a type of home that can function 
in the small apartment, the flat, or even the hotel. The suburban 
home is a compromise. It selects the small house with restricted 
quarters and farms out more and more of its functions, just as does 
the city family. The rural family still struggles with the home- 
stead plant, but its equipment has become a problem for the house- 
wife, and one of the reasons for rural backwardness and social dis- 
satisfaction. In another generation it will seem a more serious 
handicap to the rural woman. 

Housekeeping is stripped of much of its time-consuming du- 
ties. Even in its restricted form it is not and cannot be made to be 
a stimulating ideal for the great mass of young women. It is toler- 
ated rather than enjoyed by nfost women who have tasted at the. 
feast of material achievement. This is not strange when the hus- 
bands of these very women have turned away from manual labor 
and limit their exercise to recreation. If the housework of today 
permits a short day, housekeeping, nevertheless, is for the majority 
a- toilsome occupation, largely a type of unskilled labor. Even when 
most skilfully performed, it is miscellaneous and repetitious in 
character, and gives less sense of achievement than the work of the 
husband. As one woman has said, “Housework seems to rot the 
mind.” l 

Commerce has come to help woman immensely; as a conse- 
quence the housekeeping is being more and more farmed out. 
There is every reason to suppose that this tendency will continue. 
With the scattering of the household tasks, other home activities 
have been given up; recreation especially has changed from a fam- 
ily affair to an individual experience which gives the family group 
less basis for common understanding and less need of each other. 
Although the efficient family still finds opportunities for group rec- 
reation, the trend is certain. 

It is hopeless to suppose that the increase of leisure of the 
average woman will be used with profit. Even when the luxury of 
leisure was restricted to a small and distinguished class who re- 
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alized that all eyes were upon them, human nature found the or- 
deal too exacting. What must we expect when the multitude who 
wish to use their leisure in easy-going pleasure are themselves nu- 
merous enough to establish social standards in agreement with 
their purposes? 

For some time to come the new leisure will be a social waste. 
Woman will be more oven to criticism than man only when her 
leisure comes in greater abundance. There will be positive faults 
more serious than mere waste, as woman obtains this most testing 
of all luxuries, leisure. She will become, when she fails in her so- 
cial trial, discontented, restless, parasitic, shirking, and intolerant 
of home obligations. If, on the other hand, she has talent, a career 
or a part-time career in addition to that of home-making will be 
for her the opportunity for satisfying achievement. 

The full force of the attraction of material culture does not 
show itself with reference to the Home until we notice that it is 
largely responsible for a new type of marriage. Marriage in the 
past centered about children. It was an institution that grew out 
of the need of protecting the helpless child. Although it has never 
been the usual thing for young people to marry with the conscious 
motive of having children, it has been taken for granted that in due 
time children would come. At present, marriage often starts with 
the deliberate intent of husband and wife or of wife alone that 
there shall be no children. If children do come, it is because of the 
failure of the married couple to carry out their program. 

Since there is usually no economic advantage in marriage, out- 
side the rural environment, sex has to assume the task of providing 
a basis for the home. Sex, as an idealized, motivating attraction, 
. impels toward marriage and provides its beginning. When it be- 
comes an end in itself, the marriage has an abnormal degree of haz- 
ard. Sex as an impulse is notoriously unsteady; also when sepa- 
rated from comradeship and parenthood it is tyrannous and fre- 
quently undermines rather than establishes permanent relationship 
between a man and a woman. 

A marriage that has for its sole program the production of im- 
mediate pleasure and the establishment of mutual convenience has 
no basis for normal growth. It may or may not eventually awaken 
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to the need of children, Parenthood impulses as a rule enter con- 
sciousness only as a result of concrete, specific stimulus, either the 
presence of the child or the knowledge of the child’s coming. With 
. -only ‘sex and. comfort as motives, and no functioning of parental 
~ love, thete is little to protect restless couples from divorce. 
Protests against.divorce are largely negative. The separation 
of people who no longer have interests in common is frowned upon. 
Next to nothing i is done, nevertheless, to lift marriage above sex— 
the stress of adultery as a satisfactory reason for divorce gives em- - 
phasis te the physical sex element in marriage. To avoid divorce, 
marriage must, in these days of psychic cravings, develop into a 
human relationship that contains much more than sex. This is diffi- 
cult when a narrow sense of pleasure, an unwillingness to accept 


. `, economic burdens or to sacrifice freedom, prevents the coming of 
~ children. The desire for pleasure, especially i in cases where the 


- woman has had economic independence in industry, makes the dis- 
tribution of the ee income a cause of division and even of hos- 
‘tility, 
All in all, aa has given the family its most staggering 
blow. The home still recovers in countless cases because the pro- 
gram of no children does not work out as was confidently expected, 
since science does not yet possess the contraceptive control of birth 
_ that is so generally supposed. Nature leads the self-seekers through 
parenthood into a larger marriage experience than mere physical 
advantage can accomplish. If contraceptive birth control becomes 
positive in its certainty, modern marriage must face a severe test- 
ing. E i SA i 
The predicament of the present family is at bottom the result 
of science. The source of our modern civilization is science, but a 
_ badly balanced science. Science, the thing-maker, flourishes. Sci- 
encé is too largely captive to economic profit, chained, as it were, 
to its workshop..Science as a way of dealing with life without bias 
‘and with the fullest resources available is something more than a 
mere slave substitute for economic production. It is therefore the. 
want of science iñ the larger sense that hampers most the modern 
home: Science not only can heat homes and decrease drudgery: it 
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also can give a strategic insight into the conditions that make for 
happy marriage and wholesome parenthood. Le ee 

The new woman and the new man are-to some extent turning. 
. to science for marriage guidance. Love is not, among the educated, i 
as blind as once it was. It considers many things. An ever increas- i 
ing body of conscientious youth ask for scientific. assistance, The 
venereal disease risk, for example, is faced frankly, and the need. 
of examination of both men and women before marriage is more 
and more taken for granted by both sexes. ‘The more thoughtful 
turn to the science of eugenics with such questions.as:«Is' our pro- 
posed marriage right ? Are we fit to have children? Some are also- 
coming to the sociologists for advice regarding engagement and 
marriage, believing that science can detect incompatibilities before 
marriage experiences reveal them. i 


We need more scienze in the home. Gales parents are to bë- - 


denied the control and companionship of their children practically: 
from birth, they must be taught, for psychiatry is showing that 
what the parents do in the first years of childhood. has the pro- 
foundest social influence upon personality. Why let parents ignor- 
antly spoil children and hen spend social energy in attempting. to 
reform the individual who has suffered from unwise parental treat- 
ment? It must be remembered that educated people do not neces- 
sarily make educated parents. The instryction must be ‘specifically 
applied to parenthood. 

Schools need to prepare for such imaa by building up a 
sense of the value and meaning of science. The best result of a 
school intellectually is the establishment in the mind of youth of 
an appreciation that the scientific way of dealin g with any problem 
is the only good way. Once this is generally accomplished, we can 
use our present resources of science for the advantage of those who 
have young children to train. The sùperstitions, the cruel tradi- 
tions that intelligent parents still follow in the control of children, 
are the saddest revelation in life of the meager sense the average 
person has of the practical values of psychological-and sociological 
science. Mental hygiene has assumed the task of bringing science 


into human behavior, but it ought not to have the work to doall | 


alone. Sociology i is committed to the task of understanding people 


~ 
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in their social behavior, and out of human experience it must gath- 
er whatever it is to offer a socially retarded civilization. Mental 
hygiene is influencing men and women in their social relationships 
in a practical way that makes an observer question whether it is 
not the nearest approach to an applied sociology that actually 
functions. 

That the home is in trouble no one doubts. It has by no means 
passed its crisis. In spite of its lessening importance, it is still the 
strategic source of social control, the institution that chiefly forms 
personality. Its condition challenges the science that is most con- 
cerned with problems of social welfare. More difficult to study 
than other. institutions, because of its privacy and reticence, its 
problem is the one that thoughtful people wish better understood. 
The sociologist, in dealing with it, has the same obligation that the 
psychiatrist found in the prevalence of mental disease. There is 
the same imperative necessity ‘of bringing science in popular form 
to a great multitude who in their everyday life need the help it has 
to give. If home life is to be conserved, it must have the advan-. 
tages of applied science. 


DISCUSSION 
THOMAS D. ELIOT 


May I frst mention two points in his paper at which I hope Dr. Groves 
would not disagree with me, but in which I feel another impression might be’ 
received. 

1. The contrast between the irresponsible, materialistic, or merely physi- 
cal union on the one hand, and marriage with parenthood (the true family) on 
the other, may not seem so great when mitigated by social recognition of what 
has been called the ‘‘companionate.” 

2. Schools should not supersede the home, and need not. Social case work 
in the educational system is only called in when and after the family has failed 
to function, and in order to make it function properly. 

Our monograph methods (intensive case studies) have been applied large- 
ly to abnormal families. This is also true, except for the most superficial facts, 
of the statistical method. We need “control observations” analogous to those 
of the biologists, viz., equally intensive and extensive facts about normal fam- 
ilies and family life. The work of the Bureau of Social Hygiene in this con- 
nection is only a beginning, though encouraging. 

Our study of the family has been like the old fable of the blind men de- 
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scribing the elephant. Each feels and interprets only the small part of the 
problem with which he is in direct contact, and thinks he is describing the 
whole. 

Sociology should not monopolize the family, nor the problems of the fam- 
ily. We are coming to recognize that, at least in the social sciences, the prob- 
lem, not the “subject,” is the unit. To each real problem the academic “sub- 
jects” offer each their characteristic approaches, representing the several ab- 
stract phases of a group of phenomena in reality inseparable. 

Some day we may have, instead of departments of sociology, biology, or 
geography, units specializing on the race problem, the food problem, or the 
family, and including students of every aspect of the particular situation in its 
integrity. l 

` An adequate symposium on the family would, it seems to me, include con- 
tributions from several academic and technical fields not always recognized as 
having such contributions, as well as from one or two whose exponents have 
occasionally assumed somewhat naively a pre-eminence in the exposition of the 
subject. The subjects are here named in what seemed a logical order: 


I. Origins : 
a) Animal behaviorists 
b) Archaeologists 
c) Ethnologists 


II, Developments 
a) Historians 
b) Ethnologists 


HI. Functions 
a) Biologists 
b) Economics and domestic scientists 
c) Educators 
d) Psychologists and psychiatrists 
e) Ethnologists and sociologists 


IV. Maintenance 

a) Eugenists 

b) Physicians 

c) Economists and domestic scientists 
d) Sociologists 
e) Statisticians 
f) Ethicists 

g) Lawyers 

h) Politists 

į) Social workers 
j) Police 

. k) Architects 
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- D) Sanitarians | 
m). Employers 
n) Educators 
‘o) Recreators 
p) Ministers 
q) Mental hygienists 
r) Arts and letters 


V. Future 
a) Historians 
b) Economists 
c) Statisticians 
d) Psychiatrists 

. €) Evugenists 
f) Sociologists ; 
g) Educators 
h) Ethicists 

. 4) Religionists 
j) Aestheticists ° 


-n 
bas 


The future of the family may be controlled more by taste than by morals. 
There is observable in the programs of this Society an admirable tendency 

to ignore artificial barriers of academic departmentalization, and to invite 
speakers from any field relevant to a particular topic. Sociology is perhaps pe- 

. culiarly fortunate in this respect. It may be that, at some future meeting at 
‘Christmas time, we shall listen to some such symposium, in which all of the 


wise men of the East, and the West, too, may lay their gifts at the feet of the 
Holy Family, 
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_ ABSTRACT ` 


Socialization and efficiency defne: How point of view differs from that of 
psychology of individual differences. The problem stated. Factors upon which effi- 
ciency in socialization is dependent. Summary of investigations in the field. Orig- ` 
inal data given covering choice of associates, selection of leaders, and controlling 
ideals. Conclusions are that efficiency is dependent upon presence and co-operation 
of the group, the best group is composed of those whose traits reinforce and supple- 
ment the others, dynamic leacership voluntarily selected must be present, and there 
must be identity of ideals and purposes. Special consideration stated, Limitations to 
conclusions, final summary. 

tetera ing 


Professor Ross in Principles of Sociology defines socialization 
as the development of the we-feeling among associates and their 
growth in capacity and will to act together. Interpreting some- 
what freely, we can ascribe to Giddings the theory that the essence 
of socialization is found in the concert of individual minds arising 
from the action of socializing forces. It is to be noticed that in 
both cases emphasis is put upon state or condition and not upon 
results. It is true that there are dynamic possibilities in this state 
or condition, but an expression of energy, or the realization of a 
defined objective or goal is by no means necessary to give meaning 
to socialization. 

In the definition of Professor Cooley we find particular stress 
laid upon the co-operative and cumulative aspects of social effort. 
In Social Process he maintains: 

The act of larger inteligence need not take place all at once or in the 
mind of only one individual, It is usually co-operative and cumulative, the 
work of many individuals, all of them, in some measure, thinking from the 


point of view of the whole and building up their ideas and endeavors in a con- 
tinuing structure. 


For present purposes a definition of socialization comprising 
elements from many sources may be framed. Socialization is the 
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process by which a group co-operates in the improvement of hu- 
man welfare. The social motive is inherent in (1) the objective or 
goal and in (2) the social activity itself. The first may be called 
identity of purpose, the second identity of feeling. The presence of 
an objective is what distinguishes the process of socialization from 
random, incidental, and aimless effort. It is the goal that gives 
cohesion and drive to the group. The unit of investigation which is 
therefore implied is the organized group. The presence of a com- 
mon purpose of which individuals are conscious is the criterion of 
organization. Given, therefore, an organized group whose mem- 
bers possess abilities so distributed that their sum total equals the 
requirements for the realization of the objective, we have the situ- 
ation that makes for efficiency in socialization. 

At this point issue is taken with the psychology of individual 
differences. It is maintained here that the chief problem is not the 
discovery and the development of the genius, but instead the com- 
bination of individuals into efficient working groups. This is simp- 
ly a repetition of the old maxim that two heads are better than one. 
It is maintained that out of the concert of several minds may even- 
tuate a product superior to the product of the effort of any one of 
the group working in isolation. Moreover, the contention is that a 
mediocre or inferior person may make a unique contribution to 
the solution of a problem that baffles the best minds, and that a 
proper combination of the average may give us an intelligence 
superior to that of the individual who ranks high on the intelli- 
gence scale. 

This position is the exact opposite of that held by the psychol- 
ogist who is concerned with individual differences. Without in- 
justice we may cite Thorndike whose early views of psychology re- 
main practically unchanged today. He would say truly that society 
could well afford to give millions to reward the genius who discov- 
` ered a way to universal peace, a preventive of a disease such as 
cancer, or an inexpensive metal with the properties of radium. He 
does not admit the possibility of a combination of individual minds 
which would give us in fact this supermentality. He would sub- 
scribe with Carlyle to hero-worship and declare with Emerson that 
an institution is only the lengthened shadow of a great man. 
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We have been constrained to use the term efficiency in its pop- ` 
ular sense. It assumes that the socializing activity is expedient in . 
the sensé that it is not in violation of accepted standards of con- 
duct. It assumes that the activity and the results are satisfying to 
those who share in them. It finally assumes that the group com- 
bination is better than some other combination would have been. 
It signifies that the costs have been calculated and are not out of 
proportion to the results. Efficient socialization is the advance- 
ment of human welfare by the most direct and practicable means 
which a group can find. | | 

Our question then is: “Upon what does efficiency in socializa- ` 
tion depend?” It is unfortunate that data are not at hand. that 
would permit the giving of an absolute answer to the question. In 
this paper such information as is available will be drawn upon, 
supplemented by deductive arguments in a few cases. It follows 
that any hypotheses are tentative, aiid that if each statement is not 
qualified it is because time and space does not permit. At the most 
no more than probability is suggested. Furthermore, out of a 
wide range of answers which might be attempted, only four are 
given. Efficiency in socialization is dependent upon (1) the pres- 
ence and co-operation of the group; (2) the complementary and 
reinforcing character of the traits of those who compose the group; 
(3) the presence of leadership; (4) an identity of ideals and ob- __ 
jectives. 

Very few studies have been made concerning the influence of 
the group upon effort. Among the earliest may be mentioned the 
work of Baldwin and Meier; among the latest is Moede. The gen- 
eral conclusions have been that individual effort was greater and 
more successful when effort was co-operative, and when spectators 
were present. Mcede in Experimentelle Massenpsychologie (1920) 
makes the most thorough report upon the subject. His investiga- 
tions cover such topics as the following: (1) tendencies to con- — 
comitant movements in the group; (2) sensitivity of discrimina- 
tion; (3) quality and quantity of work done; (4) range of atten- 
tion; (5) strength of memory and association. 

Several of his conclusions are of importance here. In the first 
place, he found that the group stimulated subjects of average men- 
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tal ability to higher effort. This was true, independent of whether 
the effort was co-operative or performed in the presence of the 
group. That is, there seems to be no appreciable difference in the 
efficiency of the individual when he works with the group or when 
he works in the presence of the group. He offers no data on the de- 
gree of satisfaction felt by the subjects in the different situations. 
His second conclusion is that the brighter and the inferior subjects 
declined slightly in performance under social conditions. The effi- 
ciency was greater when effort involved the muscular system or the 
lower mental powers, than when the higher mental traits were 
called into use. 

He also considered the effect of the size of the group upon eff- 
ciency. His conclusions were not convincing because his largest 
group contained only eight subjects. Nevertheless, his. findings 
bore out those of other investigators, who almost without excep- 
tion have found that efficiency (in learning) increases as groups 
become larger up to about forty. From this point on there is a 
gradual but marked decline. We may answer the first question by 
saying that efficiency is greater in the group than out of it. 

There are few enough data concerning the mental traits of the 
best working group. Woodworth in Dynamic Psychology states 
that homogeneity in the sense of equality is essential to effective 
and satisfying co-operation. Burgess arrives at the same conclu- 
sion in The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution, Mc- 
Dougall, on the contrary, finds that satisfaction results only when 
the groups are heterogeneous. The submission of the inferior and 
the domination of the superior are to him sufficient explanation. Itis 
also true that efficiency may accompany association between in- 
ferior and superior without submission and domination being pres- 
ent, and that equality is not a guaranty of social efficiency in a 
group. | 

A consideration of the voluntary choices of associates should 
throw some light upon this question. We have available a study 
(1921) of 387 grade pupils, Warner’s study (1923) of boys’ 
gangs, and Cheek’s study (1924) of 528 high-school students. 
Warner found that gangs were composed of boys of about the same 
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mentality, and that the greatest creative and cohesive force among ` 
them was a body of common experiences. ; 

In the other two studies mentioned, the pupils were asked to 
pick out work aad play associates. By this method, mentality did 
not seem to be so important a factor as Warner found it to be in 
gangs. It was found that pupils who stood low on the intelligence 
scale selected associates who measured high in intelligence, and 
vice versa. There was a tendency to choose from the subjects’ own 
levels as is showa by the correlation coefficients (Pearson Product- 
Moments) in Table I: | 

TABLE I 


CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING TENDENCY TO SELEcT (1) Work AND 
(2) PLAY ASSCCIATES FROM SUBJECTS’ OWN LEVELS 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT MENTAL AGE 
TH with WITH 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE INTELEIGENZE QUOTIENT MENTAL AGE 
Grade Pupiis | Gr Schoo! | Grade Pupils | Highschool | Grade Pupils | Mga School 


(1) r=.531*,025 | .581=.022| . 408.028] . 205.031] .541®=.025| . 311.028 
(2) r=.496**.025 | . 567.023] .317%.031| .412.028] .539%.025) .421®. 03I 


The figures of Table I reveal-a positive tendency for young 
people to prefer associates on their own Jevel. But when we come 
to determining £ basis for choice we are at a loss. Chronological 
age is the leading factor, yet ordinary reason seems to indicate 
that there is something more inclusive and significant at the bot- 
tom than the fect of equal-life age. The same may be said of 

brightness and of mental age. Our conclusion is that this more 
= comprehensive factor is scope of common experience. In other 
words, what Giddings calls consciousness of kind is a result of 
group experience primarily, and only in a secondary sense a cause 
of socialization. This is also to say that the complementary and re- 
inforcing mental traits which promote socialization originate and 
grow along with social effort. 

Our third question relates to the drive toward identity of pur- 
- pose, feeling, and effort. Woodworth recognizes “a social motive 
proper, a tendency toward group action, which is not only found 
by experience to be beneficial, but which is interesting in itself to 
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creatures that have a native capacity | for that sort of actlori: $ Now: 


. > on the hypothesis that so far as leadership hasan office it. is to “di-: 


rect and redirect this native tendency toward specific activities ‘and . 


ends, and to initiate and awaken‘it where the subjects are. lacking ask 


in experience, we come to the question as to what type of ‘person: 
makes the best leader. Must hé possess superior. intelligence? 
Must he be in fact an integration of a traits which, are common 
to the mass? Oe ee l 

- In answering this question we assume that the kaderi ig hash 
. voluntarily by those he leads. We do not assuitie. that conipulsion 
_and force are compatible with democracy. Wë do not accept the 
submission-domination theory of McDougall. We do not ‘believe 
with Carlyle that the eternal question is “Shall I eat you, or will 
you eat me?” We contend that fighting ability, except in so far as 
it is the conspicuous common trait of the group, is not an infallible 
index to leadership ability. A ffock of sheep will not select a lion as 
leader, neither will a group of artists take Jack Dempsey as a guide 
to an exhibition of paintings. Neither does it seem that there is a 
tendency for groups voluntarily to select leaders who dominate 
through sheer intellectual superiority. The old saying that in a 
kingdom of idiots an imbecile would be king is probably not true 
if the idiots were free to make the selection. 

Our evidence one way or another is not plentiful. Cheek 
studied free selection of leaders among high-school students. He 
found a tendency to give the preference to the group a little above 
the average in intelligence. The mean intelligence of the group was 
Iog-++10. Seventy per cent of the leaders were selected from the 
range 115-19, though it represented less than 30 per cent of the 
school population. The superior showed no tendency to vote for 
leaders on their own level; the inferior persistently voted for the 
average. Eight students of the 528 received practically all the 
votes. What is called popularity, or ability to get votes, is undoubt- 
edly something that is not measured on 1 the intelligence tests we 
now have. 

Three types of leadership were distinguished. One we might 
designate as the action or executive type; another as the planning 
or legislative type; and the third as the deliberating or judicial 
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“type: This sie represents: in AT scale tie ‘intelligence of 
those’ chosen. The. difference, -however, is very slight—less than - 


a the’ probable: error of the tests. The results, nevertheless, aré quite 


|. in’ line`with popular. ‘opinion which usually rates fidicial ability 

‘highest; and executive. ability lowest. If this tendency holds gen- 
erally. — aave but few political officials of superior intelli- . 
gente.. ` a ' 

‘It was: uy stated that some more inclusive factor than 
age, brightness, and mental development was doubtless responsible. 
for group solidazi ity: and efficiency. We now turn to evidence tend- 
ing to prove this proposition as well as to show why leaders of aver- 
age ability are chosen. In our experiment, a list of seven things 
which people commonly wish for was.made up. This list was sub- 
mitted by Miss Margaret Ware to 150 girls at Roble Hall, Stan- 
ford University. The same list was used by Mr. Cheek in his study 
of high-school pupils. The directichs were to rank these ideals in 
one, two, three order, putting the one most desirable first, and so 
on. As a criterion, the judgment of competent authorities was ob- 
tained. 

The ideals with their definitions were as follows: l 

Fame.—To be famous, to render devotion to a cause or to a country as did 
George Washingtor., Abraham Lincoln, and Frances Willard. 

Service.—To be unselfish, energetic, and useful to other people as Clara 
Barton, Florence Nightengale, and Herbert Hoover. 

Wealth.—To ecquire possession of money, bonds, factories, aad land as 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford. 

Wisdom.—To be a scholar, to spend one’s time in study, to engage in re- 
search, and to write books as John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and David Starr 
Jordan. 

Appreciation of Beauty.—To like poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and natural scenery. 

Physical Fitne3s.—To engage in games of strength and skill such as box- 
ing, wrestling, football, basket-ball, tennis, rowing, and hockey. 

Popularity—To be celebrated, to be well known, and to have one’s name 
in the newspapers as Mary Garden, Douglas Fairbanks, and Babe Ruth. 

Using the judges as our criterion and correlating the rankings 
of the ideals, we get a measure of the extent to which the ideals of 
our subjects are the ideals of the authorities. For convenience in 
handling our results, the high-school students were grouped on the 
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basis of intelligence as high, average, and low. The Roble girls rep- 


resent a very highly selected group, and were considered separate- 


ly. Our results are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Criterion} P;E. Low P.E. Average P. E. High P.E. 


ER ear i Cannas se NNN AAAA O OOO ea e] 


LOW Sss2324s053 <5 TH [lb clad EREE lane case EEEE EEE E 

AVeTage.. ss... 83 08 84, Os EE | eee ce ul oh ees ieee eters 
ea ene eae . 83 08 „88 - a6 86 = ane ier ears wae arn 

Bove vs 4s.c5dn 70 13 84 17 72 t2 64 15 


Going a step farther, the question was raised whether the 
more intelligent showed a tendency to approximate the judgment 
of the criterion more closely. A correlation of .o4 with a:probable 
error of .o5 was the result of the investigation. It seems therefore 
that leaders were selected from the group whose ideals of values 
are the commonly accepted and conventional ideals. The most supe- 


' rior and the most inferior are those who have ideals at greatest 


variance from the norm. Our data reveal a tendency to play safe, 
but whether this is done consciously or unconsciously we are un- 


able to say.t It is enough to remark that even with our limited 


` data and procedure, there is some sign that identity of purpose 


makes. for efficiency in socialization. 
Two considerations have arisen in consideration with the prob- 


. lems we have been discussing. Although they are more or less in- 


cidental to the main question they seem worthy of mention. The 
first is that the concept “general intelligence” (as measured by in- 
telligence tests) is insufficient to explain social efficiency and suc- 
cess. A number of years ago Hart named persistence as another 
factor of success which is quite independent of intelligence. Gar- 
nett has shown that insight or cleverness is another independent 
factor. McQuarrie (1924) has isolated mechanical ability; Wy- 
man (1924) holds that interest is also independent. The signifi- 

1 A modicum of doubt concerning the validity of our rankings was cast by our 
discovery that the Roble girls who professed the greatest passion for wisdom were 
the ones who were most persistent in making low grades. This is not, however, 


apart from experience in other fields. The most zealous have not always been most 
amply rewarded, and grading systems are themselves fallible. 
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cant point is that if there are as many as two factors of success in- - 
dependent of what is measured upon an intelligence test, the num- 
ber of possible factors is. theoretically indefinite. It seems clear 
that what is measured on intelligence scales is not social worth. 


The second is the lack of a device for measuring the efficiency ` 


of groups. Not until we have such an instrument can we tell what 
combination of traits and what proportion of each trait among dif- 
ferent members of a group contribute most to the solution.of a 
common problem. When this is known we shall be able to appoint . 
committees, organize working groups, and form classes more effi- 
ciently than we can at present. The group tests of intelligence are 
not real group tests at all. They are tests which can be used- to . 
measure a considerable number of individuals at the same time. 
They do:not tell us whether one group is more or less efficient in 
socialization than another. 

In stating final conclusions we ‘are mindful of the fragmentary . 
and sometimes conflicting character of our data. Moreover, as has 
been stated, a few deductions have been made which have carried. 
us beyond our facts. Nevertheless, growing out of the combined: © 
results, is the belief that individual psychology is insufficient to ex- 
plain many important mental phenomena, and offers but little guide — 
to the direction of organized social activity. With the improvement 
of method it is believed that a group can be built up that will far 
excel the greatest genius in social achievement. The most potent 
factor making for group efficiency at present seems to be identity 
of purpose. With this present, the next essential is such a variety 
and combination of talent as permits one unit of the group to rein- 
force the others. - 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society.—The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in New York City, December 28-30, 1925. The 
central topic will be “The City.” Meeting at the same time and place 
will be the American Economic Association, the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Statistical Association and the National 
Community Center Association. 

Meetings for the joint presidential addresses will be held Monday 
night, December 28. These addresses will be given by President Allyn 
A. Young, Harvard University, American Economic Association; Presi- 
dent Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, American Political 
Science Association; President Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia Univer- 
sity, American Statistical Association; and President Robert E. Park, 
American Sociological Society. 

The meetings of the different divisions of the Society are in charge 
of the following persons: Division on Social Psychology, “Human Na- 
ture and City Life,” Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Division on Statistical Sociology, “The Urban Population,” F. 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Division on Biological Factors 
in Social Organization, “Eugenics and Urban Life,” E. B. Reuter, Uni- 
versity of lowa; and the Division on Social Research, “Studies in Urban 
Communities,” William F. Ogburn, Columbia University, and C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University. 

Special provision has been made for simultaneous or parallel ses- 
sions for the different sections of the Society. The chairmen of the pro- 
gram committees of the sections are: Section on Rural Sociology, Charles 
E. Lively, Ohio State University; Section on Educational Sociology, 
Charles C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan University; Section on the Teaching of 
Sociology in the Schools, Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; Section on 
Sociology of Religion, Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia University; and 
Section on the Family, Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
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Z eitschrift für Völkerpsychologie und Sociolozie-—The first issue of 
the above periodical edited by Dr. Richard Thurnwald has recently ap- 
peared (March, 1925). Its appearance is another evidence, along with 
the establishment of several chairs of sociology in German Universities, 
of the after-war renaissance of the social sciences now taking place in 
Germany. American sociologists will do well to watch this movement and 
keep in friendly touch with their German co-laborers. 

The Zeitschrift has an able corps of collaborators, among whom are 
Dr. F. Alverdes of the University of Halle, and Dr. E. Schwiedland of the 
Technical University of Vienna. Notable articles are contributed to the 
first issue by Professor Thurnwald on “Problems of Folk Psychology and 
Sociology”; by Professor Alverdes on “Comparative Sociology,” and by 
Dr. Malinowski of the University of London on “Researches in a Matri- 
archal Society.” There are in addition to these articles extended reviews 
of recent German books along sociological lines. On the whole there is no 
better periodical for acquainting American students with what is taking 
place in sociological circles in Germany. . 

The Zeitschrift is published in Leipzig by C. L. ‘Flirachfeld. The sub- 
scription rate is four dollars a year. 


Institut international de sociologie—René Worms, the secretary- 
general of the International Institute of Sociology, announces the decision 
of its board of directors to hold its ninth International Sociological Con- 
gress in Paris, at a date to be later determined in Paris. The general sub-’ 
ject for papers will be “Authority and the Social Hierarchy.” The ses- 
sions will be held at the University of Paris. 


The Croatian Sociological Society—-Revue internationale de sociol- 
_ ogie reports the progress since its organization over two years ago of the | 
, Sociological Society of Zagreb, Croatia. The meetings of the Society, 
which are well attended, are held in the amphitheater of the Peoples Uni- 
versity. The Society aims to create a stable public capable of taking part 
in a fundamental study of the economic and social problems of the coun- 
try. Accordingly the papers presented at the meetings deal not only with 
sociological theory but also with practical political, economic, and social 
questions of the present. 


The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice.-—A survey of criminal 
justice in the state of Missouri has been undertaken by the Missouri As- 
sociation for Criminal Justice. The operating director is Professor Arthur 
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V. Lashley and the assistant operating director is Professor A. F. Kuhl- 
man, of*the University of Missouri. The headquarters of the survey 
are in the Central National Bank Building,-St. Louis. 


University of Chicago-—The Chicago Federation of Settlements and 
~ the Wieboldt Foundation in co-operation with the department of sociol- 
ogy are conducting a study of “Social Trends and Forces in Settlement 
Neighborhoods.” Mr. Rov C. Tibbitts has been selected as research 
assistant in field work for this study by the local Community Research 
Committee of the University. 


Columbia University—Professor William F. Ogburn is in Europe 
for the summer and the autumn, and will return to his work in the Uni- 
versity for the second semester. He is studying certain aspects of immi- 
gration for the Committee on Migration of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Dartmouth College. —Professor E. B. Woods is on leave of absence 
for the first semester. There will be in residence during the first half of 
the school year eight men on the sociology staff, Jobn M. Mecklin, R. H. 
Bowen, R. P. Holben, McQuilkan De Grange, M. M. Willey, Stuart A. 
Rice, J. L. Woodward, and Edward J. Webster. The last two named are 
from Columbia University and are new this year. The first course .in 
sociology, elective for sophomores and upper classmen has now 507 regis- 
trations for the next school year. 


Hobari College-——Prafessor James Mickel Williams has been re- 
cently awarded the Grant Squires Prize by the department of sociology of 
Columbia University. The prize “is awarded at the close of every quin-. 
quennial period to such graduate conducting an original investigation of 
a sociological character as shall be adjudged most worthy by the Commit- 
tee of Award.” Professor Williams has been well known among American 
sociologists since the publication several years ago of The Story of an 
American Town. Within recent years he has published The Foundations 
of Social Science, Principles of Social Psychology, and Our Rural Her- 
itage. These three volumes are the first of a series covering the field of 
sociology which the author has in preparation. 


University of Maine—Miss Evelyn Buchan, who last year taught 
courses in the department of sociology of Ohio State University, returns 
next year to have charge of the work in sociology in this institution. 
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University of North Carolina—The University of North Carolina 
Press has just published a volume by Howard W. Odum and: Guy B. 
Johnson entitled Te Negro and His Songs, a Study of Typical Negro 
Songs in the South, 


Smith College.—In the issue of April, 1925, of the Sociological Re- 
view of London, there appears the first of a series of articles on the gen- 
eral subject “Representative Biological Theories of Society,” by Profes- 
sor Harry Elmer Barnes. The subject of this article is “The Analogy be- 
tween Society and the Individual Organism.” A review of Tke New His- 
tory and the Social Studies by Professor Barnes appeared in the July 
American Journal of Sociology. 


University of Wisconsin-—The World Book Company announces the 
publication of Civic Sociology, a Textbook in Social and Civic Problems 
for Young Americans, by Professor Edward A. Ross. This volume was 
especially planned for a high-school text in sociology and presents, as the 
author states in the Preface, “what the graduate of an American high 
school may reasonably be expected to know in this field.” 


_ Professor E. C. Lindeman has been in Italy during the last six 
months, observing social and economic conditions. 


REVIEWS 


Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations. A Study in Culture 
Contact. The Reactions of Non-Christian Peoples to Protes- 
tant Missions from the Standsoint of Individual and Group 
Behavior: Outline, Materials, Problems, and Tentative In- 
terpretations. By Maurice T. Price, P.D. Foreword by 
Ropert E. PARK. Shanghai, China, 1924. Pp. xxvi+578. 


This is one of the first books to approach missionary enterprise from 
the scientific, sociological viewpoint, and the result is stimulating and 
gratifying. The author has succeeded in running ahead of the missionary, 


as it were, and in putting himself understandingly into the life, the cul-- 
tures, and the attitudes of the oriegtal peoples; and thus has been able to 


interpret what goes on in the minds of non-Christian peoples when the 
missionary arrives with his positive Christian message. The actions, 
thcughts, and feelings of the Oriental when confronted by the strange 
and peculiar (to him) religious teachings of the Christian missionary are 
made plain in many of their manifold variations. 

The approving and non-approving responses of the Oriental, his 
temporary and permanent responses, his passive and active types of oppo- 
sition, his passive and active forms cf receptivity—these are analyzed 
and illustrated extensively. Many of the methods used in missionary 
enterprises are examined with a view to explaining the different results 
obtained. The naïveté, the lack of knowledge of oriental culture, the lack 
of understanding of psycho-sociological principles—these shortcomings 
of many missionaries are made plain. 

Christian missionary activity in the Orient is interpreted as the im- 
pact of a set of culture patterns upon markedly different and often com- 
plex and well-established culturés, with the result that powerful defense 
reections are aroused. In order that the missionary may avoid many dif- 
ficulties, he needs training along ethnological and psycho-sociological 
lines; he needs to understand social processes, such as conflict, accommo- 
dation, ard assimilation. 

One of the far-reaching implications of the book is the possibility of 
wctrking out a world-religion. The tregtise gives a comprehension of some 
of the processes whereby people of one type of religious views give them 
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up and adopt another type; it makes’ the development of one world- 
religion and of one moral universe, wherein “every individual: has the 
status of a person with mutual rights and obligations,” seem practical 
and hence appreciably nearer. 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. i 


Outlines of Introductory Sociology. A Textbook of Readings in 
Social Science. By CLARENCE MARSH Case. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. xxxvi-+-980. $3.75. 


There is undoubtedly need of more collections of carefully edited 
readings in sociology than we now have. This need has been largely met 
by the present volume, which is evidently the result of laborious perusal 
of and, on the whole, wise selection from the great mass of literature on 
the subject. The range and number of writers drawn from are unusually 
large, and the names include those who are very familiar and some who 
are not so well known. Foreign authors of various nations are well repre- 
sented, but the selections are mainly from among North Americans. Few 
writers are quoted more than once. Unquestionably the editor is well . 
acquainted with the literature, and he has so arranged his material that it 
is illustrative of the trends in current sociological ass as well as of 
the organized field of sociology. 

The arrangement of subject matter follows the conventional plan 
which has been most used in American universities during the last two 
decades. After seven chapters on foundation principles, which cover the 
nature of the social sciences, the nature of social phenomena, attitudes, 
culture, race, and environment, there are three major parts, “Social Ori- 
gins,” “Social Processes,” and “Social Problems.” It is in this order of 
presentation that the conventionality of the treatment lies. About 250 
pages are devoted to stages of culture and institutions. In this (second) 


part the author takes the environmental viewpoint primarily, and I 
believe his handling of his subject matter is on the whole very good. 


In Part III (“Social Processes”) the influence of Ross is very clearly 
apparent. The chapter headings are largely the categories which Ross 
employs in his Principles of Sociology. He quotes and cites Ross far more 
frequently than any other person. But there are also selections, from such 
writers as Simmel, Schmoller, Small, Dewey, and Cooley, among others. 
The chief categories here used are social processes, socialization, diffu- 
sion, opposition, stratification, equalization, co-operation, organization, 
expansion. 
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Part IV treats such social problems as conservation, public health, 
population, migration, race problems, poverty, crime, mental inadequacy, 
unemployment and insurance, recreation, ignorance, class conflict, social 
reform, and social progress. Some teachers and readers may regard this 
part as too “practical” or descriptively factual, but it should be remem- 
bered that most of the general theory of sociology is contained in the 
first three parts. 

‘An introductory chapter by the editor on science and the social sci- 
ences affords a good methodological foundation for the selections which 


follow, and brief introductions at the beginning of each chapter and of 
each selection serve to orient the reader. The last two chapters on reform 


and progress serve to relate the treatment as a whole to the problem of 
the utilization of theory in practice. The volume suffers from the disad- 
vantage which any book of readings must suffer, that of some degree of 
discreteness, despite careful editing. But Professor Case has done much 
to overcome this difficulty and has presented a decidedly usable textbook. 


. s L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA. 


Educational Applications of Sociology. By Davin SNEDDEN. New 
York: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. x4-411. $3.50. 

Professor Snedden announces this new book as a revision of parts 
TH and IV of his Educational Sociology. Much has been added of value. 
Certainly no one understands better than Professor Snedden the complex- 
ity of the problem with which he deals, and in this book he attempts to 
trace out the complex demands of modern social science upon educational 
theory and practice. Part I is devoted to “The Soctological Foundations 
of Education” and discusses such matters as the schools as social agen- 
cies, education as a means of social efficiency, the obfectives of educa- 
tion, the evolution of education, and physical, vocational, social, and cul- 
tural education. Part IT discusses “The Sociological Foundations of the 
School Subjects.” The sociological backgrounds of linguistic, mathemat- 
ical, and natural science studies are ably presented. One is disappointed 
only when one comes to civic education through the social sciences. In 
Part I, Professor Snedden has ably discussed the general principles of 
social education. One would naturally expect him to devote much space 
to the social] studies in Part IJ, but only a brief chapter of seven pages is 
allotted to the social studies. In that chapter the orly social studies dis- 
cussed are civics and economics. A previous chapter of twelve pages had 
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discussed civic education through history. Apparently Professor Snedden 
does not believe tat sociology has any proper place in the public,schools, 
though he recognizes in his chapter on social education that it is the ope 
social science. 

Professor Sn2dden’s ae will hardly satisfy those protagonists of 
the social studies in theschools who believe that at least one-fourth of the 
time in all grades should be devoted to such studies. It will be still less 
satisfactory to those whe hold that sociology, developed on the basis of 
the study of primary groups, is as simple a subject (if not simpler) as civ- 
ics or economics. Though Professor Snedden is a professor of educa- 
tional sociology in the leading teachers’ training institution in the coun- 
try, one misses from his books any enthusiasm for the socialization ‘of 
the curriculum ir the sense of making the social studies central in the 
curriculum. This may be because Professor Snedden sees more of the dif- 
ficulties than som= of us see who are simpler minded. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF IÄISSOURI $ 
Ż 


Society and Its seas By NEWELL Leroy Sims. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 581-+-xii. $3.00. 


Any analysis of reality must be dynamic. Even the ultimate struc- 
ture of mind or matter is no longer conceived in static terms. Hence, Pro- 
fessor Sims is on the right track in handling the essence of social fact as 
energy, movement. His book is primarily a description of social change 
or evolution as the variants of two assumptions: First, that society is 
essentially a physical phenomenon; and second, that surplus manifesta- 
tions of the enerzy of social aggregates is the stuff of sociology. The 
resultant formula is that social power derived from surplus is the funda- 
mental factor in social change. His definition of sociology as “the science 
of the cosmic prozess in the social order, or, more definitely, the science 
of group energy and power, treating specifically of the genesis, develop- 
' ment, extent, modes, distribution, integration, conservation, dissipation, 
degradation, elevation, direction, general influence, and behavior of en- 
ergy manifest in social forms” indicates the tenor of the book and its 
kinship with Hertert Spencer and Simon Patten. The bulk of this mono- 
graph (for it is a monograph rather than a systematic outline of general 
sociology) is devoted to a classification of energies, forms, and mani- 
festations of surplus, the process of surplus accumulation, the conditions 
of social evolution or progress in terms of surplus, and the methods or 
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plans for redistribution of surplus in terms of democracy and justice. 
Thus social progress is defined as “an accumulation of social surplus to- 
gether with such equitable distribution of the same as will best further 
continual accumulation and promote a sufficient degree of harmony to 
guarantee evolutionary rather than revolutionary change.” The formula, 
progress involves chiefly redistribution, necessitates a comparison of sug- 
gested methods, such as positive eugenics; elimination of preventable 
disease; more equitable distribution of income, leisure and education; 
functional ownership (not absolute communistic or Marxian equality of 
wealth or income, but a leaning toward Tawney, Cole, Russell, and Veb- 
len); and co-operative industry. Thus the author’s cycle of exposition 
begins with all the rigors of physical science and ends in utopia. 

Such a unilateral analysis of social complexity naturally provokes 
caveats both as to fact and method. The whole discussion of comparative 
racial or national energies suffers from too many assumptions and non 
sequiturs. This is inevitable in an attempt to stretch a formula over so 
large a field. . ° 

The references, chapter bibliographies, and index are solid and satis- 
fying. But errata in citing authors occur frequently (e.g., pp. 14, 16, 36, 
52, 109, 152, 165, and index). 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Vom Wirtschafisgeist im Orient. By ALFRED RUHL. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1925. Pp. vii-+-92. 

Here is a volume written in the spirit and in the manner of Sombart’s 
studies in the origins of modern capitalism. The contrast between the 
modern and the medieval mind.in respect to trade, which Sombart’s inves- 
tigation emphasized, is no more striking than the contrast in the attitudes 
of the present-day Orient and the Occident, which ?s the theme of this 
fascinating little volume. In some very real sense Riihl’s study may be 
regarded as merely another chapter in the natural history of the capital- 
istic systems. 

Although it is the purpose of the author to contrast the Orient and 
the Occident, his method has been to study a single region. He has sought 
to describe differencés in trade customs which are striking and character- 
istic but concrete, rather than to formulate broad generalizations based 
upon a wider survey. He has chosen Algiers for study, partly because the 
Oriental tradition is still strong, in spite of the influence of France, and 
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partly because the material in regard to the more commonplace aspects 
of the daily life of the people is abundant. From this material he has 
succeeded in sketching the outlines of a social order which seems all the 
more remote from us, perhaps because it is like the one from which we 
have so recently emerged, but a social order in which we have rather im- 
mediate practical interest because it is one with which we are more and 
more practically concerned. 

One item of particular interest is the references to the Jew. In Algiers 
the Jew seems to play precisely the rôle that he played in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. a 

| ROBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro from Africe to America. By W. D. WEATHERFORD. In- 
troduction by James H. Dillard. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 487. $5.00. 

For a long time there has been a very real demand for a source- 
book on the American Negro. This book by W. D. Weatherford comes as 
nearly meeting that demand as any book that has yet been published. 
The Negro from Africa to America is not a critical nor a scholarly work. 
It is frankly a compilation, but it contains more interesting facts about 
the Negro, and cavers more phases of negro life—and in doing so displays 
more candor and understanding for all parties concerned, i.e., the black 
man and the white man, North and South—than any other book on the 
subject. . 

The black man in America has had a romantic history. There is no 
such stuff for literature and for poetry in the experience of any people in 
America as there is in the life, past and present, of the black man. He 
has been a slave: he is now free, and has the legal status of a citizen. 
One thing that makes the career interesting is the fact that he is, as Ray 
Stannard Baker cnce described him, “the man farthest down,” the man 
most removed from the understanding and sympathy of the larger world 
in which he lives. This man farthest down is now engaged in a mortal 
struggle to attain actually, within the American community, the status 
which he has legally. The thesis of this book is that, with time and’ 
patience, this is possible, with the understanding that in their intimate 
social life the races agree to live apart. 

This separate racial life already exists. In order to meet the limita- 
tions with which he has been surrounded, the Negro has had to create a 
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communal and a racial culture of his own. The Negro race, as Booker 
Washington used to say, is a nation within a nation. For somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons the Jews in this country are in a similar situation. The 
` Jews are seeking to preserve their culture while accommodating them- 
selves in other respects to the conditions of American life. Different as 
they are in other respects, the Negro and the Jew are alike in this. And 
this fact is also interesting in this connection because the Jews and the 
Negroes are the only peoples, of the many peoples in America, who have 
_ produced in America a folk, or at least a race, literature. The Jew and 
the Negra are therefore the two outstanding illustrations of the impend- 
ing cultural pluralism so interestingly advocated by Horace Kallen. 
What Mr. Weatherford proposes for the Negro, Mr. Kallen proposes for 
all the races and language groups in America, He would add to the fed- 
eration of states the federation of races. The American people have not 
fairly faced this issue. But the Ku Klux Klan and the Nordic propaganda 
are unquestionably preparing the way for such a new constellation of the 
forces in the cultural life of America. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO y 


Industry and Civilization. By C. DELISLE Burns. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 278. $3.50. 


The purpose and content of Mr. Burns’s new book are quite accu- 
rately indicated in a sentence from the preface: “This analysis and criti- 
_ cism of the moral standards operative in regard to economic activities is 
intended to result in increasing a knowledge of moral philosophy, and in 
correcting some of the traditional moral assumptions of economics.” The 
author’s reasoning is developed from the following fundamental assump- 
tions: (1) that the Aristotelian conception of the good life is a sounder 
ethical principle than the English conception of virtue; (2) that the good 
life is a matter of self-development, though the principle of service must 
also be included in formulating moral standards, for reasons which are 
not made clear; (3) that the human being is not an appetite mainly, but 
a tendency or a “set” in a certain direction;-and (4) that the realiza- 
tion of these tendencies is to be expected both in productive and in con- 
sumptive activities, or, in other words, that the distinction commonly 
made between consumption and production is artifical. 

There was a marked parallelism between Mr. Burns’s handling of 
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certain problems and J. M. Clark’s handling of the same topics in his 
Economics of Overhead Costs, but Professor Clark’s handling was much 
more penetrating and more objective. 

This book is a contribution to that marginal field which lies on the 
boundary of economics and ethics. | 
Froyp N. Houser 
University oF CHICAGO 


Sticks and Stones. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1924. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


“The characteristic buildings of each period are the memorials to 
their dearest institutions ... . for architecture sums up the civilization it 
enshrines and the mass of our buildings can never be better or worse than 
the institutions that have shaped them.” Thus is Spencer’s dictum about 
human government applied, and that very skilfully, to the housing prob- 
lem. The real merit of the book lies not in this thesis, which is obvious 
enough, but in the historical facts which have been put together with a 
great deal of literary art to illustrate it. For example, the “communism” 
of New England villages contrasted with the slave basis of southern clas- 
sical architecture is illuminating. Likewise the mirroring of our imperial- 
istic stirrings and our age of machinery in the civic and commercial build- 
ings of the eighties and rineties and our modern industrial centers. The 
book abounds in deft touches such as the conclusion that modern sky- 
scraper architecture is “not for men but for angels and aviators.” The 
familiar leitmotifs of machine civilization, the lag between human and 
physical science, the necessity for regional planning, rational conserva- 
tion, imitation of city growth through decentralization of industry and its 
shift through modern mctor transportation to small towns and villages, 
appropriation of unearned increment, garden cities—in short, the develop- 
ing of ability “to select and control our heritage from the past, to alter 

our present attitudes and habits, ae to project fresh forms into which 
` our energies may be freely poured”—are stressed convincingly and effect- 
ively. A well selected though brief bibliography contributes toward mak- 
ing this a book well worth the beautiful type and ne which the pub- 
lisher has bestowed upon it. 
Artuur J. Topp 
CHICAGO 
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Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wissens. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften 


in Köln. Von Max ScHeter. München und Leipzig: Dunck- - 


er und Humblot, 1924. Pp. x-+450. 


«his book deserves to rank and to function among the principal 
or:entation-monuments for all sociologists. It affords an outlook for the 
widest survey of the area of the adventure to which sociological pio- 
neering is committed. Since they have dragged out of obscurity the ele- 
mentary truth that no interpretation of human affairs is complete unless 
it has completely reckoned with the omnipresent group factor, no stop- 
ping-place remains for sociologists until they have followed the group 
clue throughout all dimensions of human relations. This does not mean 
that the sociologist, as such, has, or ever will have, a mandate to furnish 
final interpretations of all aspects of human reality indiscriminately. It 
does mean that there is use for specializations of sociological technique, 
in every area of human affairs, by scholars otherwise qualified to investi- 
gate within those areas. From the remotest discoverable differentiations 
in the direction of human life among the biological elements, to the ut- 
most variations of interpsychical influence, in unconscious suggestion as 
well as in science or art or philosophy or religion, there is work to be done 
by the investigator with a technique adapted to detection of group phases 
in the respective manifestations. Not in the sense of the earlier enthusi- 
asts who imagined sociology as a hegemony over all knowledge, but in 
the line of the new perception that interindividual influences play a part 
in every variation of the human lot, the field of sociology is the human 
world. While it is true that sociology must deal with “pauperism, pros- 
titution, and plumbing,” it is all the nore true that sociology must take 
pert in explaining the highest, widest, and deepest reaches of the human 
mind. No previous methodological treatise has done as much to impress 
this fact as- the volume before us. 

The book is what the Germans call a Semmelwerk, or, as we some- 
times less accurately say, a symposium. The editor contributes an intro- 
duction of 146 pages on “Problems of a Sociology of Knowledge.” The 
remainder of the book is made up as follows: 


IJ. FORMAL COGNITIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND EPISTEMOLOGY 
GENERAL PART: GENERAL FORMS AND LIMITATIONS OF COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


1, Luchtenberg (Privatdozent fiir Philosophie und Pädagogik an der Universi- 
tat Köln). Forms in Which Knowledge Is Transmitted. 


< 


\ 
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2. Jerusalem (late of Vienna). The Sociological Limitation of Thought and of. ` 
the Thought Forms. | 
3. Stoltenberg (Berlin). Apprehension and Transmission. 


SPECIAL PART: LIMITATIONS UPON KNOWLEDGE IN THE REALMS OF HISTORY, 
LAW, AND ECONOMICS. 


1. Hashagen (Bonn). Extra-Scientific Influences Upon the New History. 
2. Honigsheim. Uniformity of Style Between Economy and Psychical Culture. 
3. Honigsheim. Sociology of Jurisprudence. 


HI. SUBSTANTIVE COGNITIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(HISTORICAL TYPES OF SCIENTIFIC CO- DERRETE 


. Spindler (Köln). Indian Social Circles. 

. Landsberg (Bonn). On the Cognitive Sociology of the ee School. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Scholasticism. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Realistic and of Nominalistic Thinking. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Mysticism. 

. Vollrath (Erlangen). On the Sociology,of Modern Coteries (Stefan George, 
Johannes Miiller, Graf Keyserling, Rudolf Steiner). 

7. Mittenzwey. On the Sociology of Psycho-Analytical Cognition. 

8. Stein. The Sociology of the Rudolf Steiner Coterie. 


The merit of the book is due not to its having done much toward 
solving the problems indicated by the titles, but to its having proposed 
them. In order to advance from the prospectus stage to the achievement 
rank, sociology must prove itself able to do its share toward the interpre- 
tation in which problems of this order emerge. . 

After all this has been said, it must be admitted that before the book 
can exert its appropriate influence in this country, American sociologists 
will have to gird themselves for a kind of effort which has been conspic- 
uous for its absence from our programs in recent years. In his Introduc- 
tion the editor traverses ranges of thought which we have scarcely en- 
tered. The argument leaves no uncertainty about the fact that at least 
in the field of “Wissensseziologie,’” Germans and Americans have not 
occupied the same universe of discourse. Before we can do justice to the 
issues to which the book is devoted, therefore, it will not only be neces- 
sary for us to go back and reconstruct Simmelism, whether we sympa- 
thize with it or not, but also to pick up all the other threads of recent 
tradition which are woven into the present tissue of German theory. Rel- 
atively to our present American state of mind the Introduction is in 
effect more a barrier than an entrance to understanding of the outlook of 
the collaborators. In spite of the handicap of unfamiliarity with its 
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-background, however, if they will exercise sufficient patience, Americans 
may ferret out the substance of the reasoning, and none of them who deal 
with methodology at all can afford to omit the attemat. A few sentences 

` from the Preface will add precision to the foregoing description: 


The editor has attempted to present here first of all, in its base lines and 
in systematic form, a sociology of knowledge, upon the basis of a philosophical 
standing-ground which rejects the epistemological theories of positivism and 
their consequences, and accordingly holds that a metaptvsical world-cognition 
isan “eternal” demand of reason, and that it is also possible. We have a right 
to ask the critics to bear in mind that this is a first attempt—in contrast with 
the decades of miscellaneous investigation which the adnerents of the positiv- 
„istic tendencies have devoted to the subject. Being such a first attempt, our 
work cannot hope to be more than an energetic stimulus to the firm grasping 
of the mass and variety of the problems here involved. and to the deliberate 
and systematic shaping of the Soczology of Knowledge zs a division of labor. 
The editor hopes that, whether the base lines and theses here presented- 
chiefly in antithesis with the theories and results of the positivistic Wissens- 
soziologie—evoke valid agreement ot valid opposition, the proposed end may 
be promoted. In particular it were to be desired that representatives of the 
special sciences and the technologists would contribute to the same end by sub- 
jecting the nature and the development, each of his owr ñeld of knowledge, to 
methodical sociological examination, and by reporting the results. 


Obviously the methodology thus contemplated is in direct antithesis 
with prevailing sociological tendencies in the United States. Unless we 
are willing, however, to assume that wisdom begins and ends with us, 
here is a challenge -to reconsider all our fundamental conceptions—a 
. challenge which we cannot afford to decline. Perhaps the synthesis next 


-, in order is perception that all positive or “scientific” knowledge, as we 


call it, must eventually recognize its accountability to all the relativities 
which a valid epistemology discovers. 
At all events, this book opens up vistas of social relations compared 
with which our sociological searchings thus far have been parochial. 
ALBION W.. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Liberié-Egalité-Solidarité, Essais d'Analyse. By ADRIEN NAVILLE, 
Professeur Honoraire des Universités de Neuchâtel et Genéve. 
Librairie Payot et Cie, Lausanne, Genéve, Neuchâtel, 1924. 
124 pages in 8 v. . 

The sense of hopeless confusion which takes hold of one in reading 
so much recent literature in “sociology” and “political science” has struck 
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Professor A. Naville, retired professor of the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and he is anxious to do his share to remedy the situation. 
He is a quiet observer, watching, at the very doors of the offices of the 
League of Nations, what is going on. It is refreshing indeed to read the 
prose of a man who is careful to take no step until he feels quite sure he | 
is not using a term conveying an indefinite meaning! _ 

The undertaking is both very modest and very bold. Modest, be- 
cause the author writes at the very beginning of the book: “Je ne pro- 
pose guére de programme, j essate un débrouillement de notions” (3); or: 
“Pespére avoir, par Vanalyse, préparé, en quelque mesure, la synthèse 
que d’autres feront” (34). Bold, because it goes right to the root of our 
modern dabbling into social and political matters: What, asks Professor 
Naville, is back of the motto of the eighteenth-century revolutions “Lib- 
erté,” “Egalité,” and “Solidarité”? (which word he prefers to the mis- 
leading “Fraternité” [see page 5]). One hundred and fifty. years have 
passed, and little have we progressed i 1 understanding the accurate mean- 
ing of those concepts! 

Of course, some readers may grow impatient and think that so many 
apparently obvious statements at first are not warranted. Let them wait, 
and they will realize that the precaution was not superfluous. The con- 
clusions to which you are led are often quite surprising. The best thing — 
to do is to illustrate from the book itself. 

We take the first essay, on Liberté: Professor Naville does not dis- 
cuss “libre arbitre”; he accepts it. The freedom he speaks of is (8) “la 
liberté de l'exécution, de action” in society. And this is the provisional 
definition of it: “La liberté, cest la possibilité de faire ce qu’on veut. ~ 
Ou bien: La liberté consiste à ne pas être empêché de faire ce qu’on vou À 
drait. Le contraire de la liberté cest Vimpossibilité de faire ce qu’on veut 
ou ce qu’on voudrait” (9). And: “Tranchons le mot: étre libre, c'est 
dominer. La liberté est une domination” (11). Or again, speaking of 
“Liberté sociale”: “être libre socialement, cest contraindre, cest empiéter 
sur la liberté des autres” (22). But if this is so, our beautiful goal of 
“freedom to all” is impossible by definition, since to have one man “ibre” 
you must have one man “contraint.” And indeed no political system can 
change it, and, for instance, political freedom in a so-called democracy 
. does not at all increase with the decrease of political authority of the 
governing body, as potans i in a monarchy. Let us have this passage in 
full: 

Qu’on me permette de prendre comme exemple l'Etat auquel j’appartiens. 
La République genevoise est un des Etats les plus démocratiques qu'il y ait. 
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Eh bien! c'est une oligarchie. Il y a sur son territoire environ 170 ooo habi- 
tants, et le nombre des citoyens ayant droit de vote est d'environ 39 ooo. Un 
quart à peine de la population, moins qu'un quart, peut décider et agir au nom 
des trois autres quarts et les contraindre å l’obéissance. D/ailleurs, en fait, la 
souveraineté est exercée par un nombre d‘irdividus bien inférieur au chiffre des 
électeurs inscrits. Beaucoup n’usent pas du droit que leur donne la loi et 
s‘abstiennent. Et puis, dans les votations les votants se divisent. Ily a, comme 
on dit, une minorité, ou des minorités, à côté de la majorité. En chaque cas, 
c'est la majorité seule qui exerce le pouvcir souverain. Aux dernières élections 
du gouvernement genevois cette majorité fut d’environ 12 coo votants. Ces 
12 900 citoyens sont ainsi en quelque mesure, pour une période de trois ans, 
les maîtres d'une population de 170 0o00 ânes. Il ne faut pas oublier, en outre, 
la domination qu’une génération exerce sur les générations ultérieures. En 
démocratie, comme en tout autre régime, les décisions présentes engagent 
Pavenir. Nous faisons des dépenses que nos fils payeront; l'Etat aujourd’hui 
contracte une dette dont peut-étre aucun de ceux qui la décident ne verra 
Pexécution. Les lois, les traités, les décre:s administratifs, les sentences judici- 
aires peuvent avoir pour ceux qui vignnent après nous des conséquences plus 
graves que pour nous mêmes. Nous les liors. La démocratie est une oligarchie 
très élargie, mais la nature de la liberté politique y reste la même, et la même 
aussi que dans la monarchie. La liberté politique, c'est la domination, la 
souveraineté (25). : 


And this is not all: 


Qu’en faudra-t-il dire quand le nombre des membres du corps souverain 
aura été doublé par admission du vote féminin? ... Ji faut voir les choses 
comme elles sont. Le régime démocratique ne produit pas nécessairement un 
accroissement de liberté politique (26). 


But that does not mean, either, that one of the systems is not su- 
perior—at least virtually—-to the other. Only, the superiority is not 
where we thought it was (in the special form of government) ; it is else- 
where. One must “distinguer avec som la possibilité [of making use of 
the ‘domination’ or ‘liberté sociale’ | de la nécessité” (27): 

Si la majorité a Vintelligence ouverte, si elle veut eviter des conflits vio- 
lents, si elle a des sentiments humains, de la sympathie pcur la minorité, si elle 
désire que le parti, le plus faible se trouve a son aise dans l'Etat, elle n’abusera 
pas de son pouvoir, elle en usera au contraire avec moderation, elle respectera 
le développement des volontés, elle régnera libéralement. Alors chez la minorité 
le sentiment de Ja contrainte sera peu de chose (27). 

To sum up: While there is little political freedom in democracy, as 
in monarchy, the chances are that the “contrainte” will be felt less in 
democracies; or, to use a good catchword, democracy is more likely to 
give us the government of the “bon tyran” than is monarchy. 
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Similar considerations hold for international politics. It is only too’ 
evident that freedom on cne side makes for servitude on the other. See 
what happens after a war. But here again there are differences due to 
the general trend of thought, let us say the moral dispositions, of the . 
government. To monarcky about corresponds imperialism, and to de- 
mocracy, federalism. As regards freedom, these systems are of unequal 
value only inasmuch as federalism offers more probability of considera- 
tion for the conquered than imperialism. (Possibly the factor of time, or 
historical conditions, ought to be emphasized here. One may doubt 
whether the Roman world could have fared so well under federalistic 
methods as under imperialistic methods.) 

Then comes the discussion of “liberté civile,” leading to such prob- 
lems as slavery and property. With regard to the latter, Professor Na- 
ville agrees with another Swiss writer, Roguin (Régle du Droit), that 
“une loi générale peut produire des résultats opposés selon toutes sortes 
de circonstances”: 

Supposons que le nombre des propriétaires soit petit, supposons en outre 
que ces quelques privilégiés soient égoistes, autoritaires, qu’ils traitent des- 
potiquement leurs subordonnés, ou bien supposons qu'ils soient inintelligents, 
paresseux, inertes et que leurs biens négligés ou mal administrés ne fassent 
vivre qu’eux-mémes et quelques domestiques. Dans un pareil état.social il y 
aura moins de liberté que sous ‘un régime communautaire altruiste et intelli- 
gent. Au contraire, supposons que les grands propriétaires augmentent lavoir 
social par leur intelligence eż leur énergie, et que sous leur autorité paternelle 
vivent et prospérent de nombreuses familles dans une autonomie relative: 
supposons [etc]...; alors le régime de la propriété privée sera effectivement 
un gain de la liberté sociale (31-32). 


Some may say that we really know these things. Perhaps we do. But 
we do not seem to realize that we know them; or, rather, we seem to ap- 
proach political problems zs if we did not know the first word about them. 
And this is the point. 

If we felt like making a criticism, it would be that the author clings 
perhaps too much, for the purpose he has in view, to technical terms. It 
would sound more convincing to some if ethical concepts were introduced 
from time to time; for instance, that of “jouissance” ; and if we were told 
that, in case the “propriétaire” is efficient, there will be an increase in 
“happiness”; such professorial terms as “liberté civile,” or “aventage 
politique” sound so abstract! In saying this, the writer has simply in 
mind the case of young students reading such a book; we can never make 
efforts enough to make them realize theories in terms of actual life. 

The conclusions of this first chapter—which is also the most suggest- 
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ive—are brief; and they need not be long. Once we have understood the 

use of “analyse” we can apply the method on special problems rather 

easily ourselves. For instance, we can all see that while a real “con- 
£33 


trainte” for many, “prohibition” really means increase in “éberté”’—and 
often to those to whom it appears most as “contrainée.” 


The second essay, on Egalité, is striking by some suggestions which 
the author is making as he goes on with his “analyse” ; speaking for in- 
stance of woman suffrage, he is not sure that the world will benefit much 
by it on the domain of legislation. Bui he has this to say: 

La psychologie et la sociologie engagent à croire que le pouvoir où le rôle 
des femmes serait le plus utile c'est lexécutif, plutôt que le législatif ou le 
judiciaire. La rapidité et la clairvoyance de leur coup d'oeil les rend propres å 


co plus qu’a élaborer des lois de portée lointaine ou a les interpréter 
2). 

About social hierarchy Professor Naville has several pages which are 
summarized in these words: 

Leur disparition [of social classes]. ..porterait un coup fatal au bien 
de l’ensemble et à la civilisation. La civilisation repose sur la division du 
travail, qui, elle-même, demande la formation d’aptitudes et de capacités 
spéciales. Ces capacités pourraient-elles trouver, pour leur développement, un 
autre milieu aussi favorable que ceux de la famille et de la classe?...Les 
théoriciens de ce qu’on appelait le droit naturel oubliaient trop la valeur de la 
tradition et l'utilité des différences de famille et de classe pour la formation 
des virtuosités spéciales nécessaires au développement de la civilisation 
(64-65). 

The third essay, Solidarité, leaves with us, even more than the two 
-first, the impression that they are not so much new ideas which are offered 
as helpful distinctions between ideas, or within ideas. After all, it is a 
deeper psychology of social and political notions that we gain; and this 
psychology teaches us that, in itself, a political or social institution has no 
particular influence in life, but that in each case one has to take into con- 
sideration also the contingencies and the spirit in which they are applied. 
(As an illustration, preliminary.to the application to social problems, 
Professor Naville says: “Suppose the applause of the public goes to a 
waole orchestra, all the members are satished and solidarity gains by it; 
but if the applause goes to one member, distinguishing him from the oth- 
ers, will the others be satisfied? Will it make for solidarity?”’) 


The few illustrations we gave may convince our readers that the book 
could render real service in clarifying our discussicns on social and eth- 
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ical problems. A translation would be worth while and the little volume 
would find a very appropriate place on the reserve shelves of our libraries. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
SMITH COLLEGE ` ' ] 


Christian. Literature in Moslem Lands. A study of the Activities of 
the Moslem and Christian Press in all Mohammedan Coun- 
tries. By a joint committee appointed by the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference . 
of North America and the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. xii+ 
306. $3.50. 

This volume is more than a survey of the literature of Christian 
propaganda. It is a survey of the world-wide conflict that is now going 
on over more than half the world between Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism. In December, 1921, a committee representing the twelve differ- 
ent regions into which the Moslem world was divided met at Cairo, 
Egypt, and during the next two months local committees appointed for 
the different regions were busy gathering materials. Eventually all were 
gathered together and thrown into the form which they have in the pres- 
ent volume, which is a sketch, or a series of bird’s-eye views. 

Considering the wide field covered and the obscure corners into which | 
the investigation necessarily extended, the report is an exceedingly inter- 
esting document. 

One of the first and most interesting facts brought out is the rising 
self-consciousness, in spite of the wide separation of its component parts, 
and the growing sense of unity in the Moslem world. Everywhere the 
stirrings of new life were manifest, and everywhere schools were multi- 
plying in numbers, and the “ability to, read increasingly coveted.” The 
Moslem world is learning to read. In Egypt there is agitation for compul- _ 
sory education. In India the enrolment of Moslems in the schools is five 
times as great as it was thirty years ago. In the great centers of Islamic 
life “the shrill call of the newsboy is now as much a part of daily life as 
the sonorous cry from the minaret.” In Bagdad Arabs are reading the 
Pickwick Papers, and on the gulf ports of Iran the most popular literature 
is a translation of cheap detective stories. 

In view of all these changes, there is a wide demand among missions 
for a literature which will appeal not merely to scholars, but to the com- 
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mon man. Because of the influence which the newspaper has attained, it 
has been proposed to use it for evangelistic purposes. 

What it actually intended to do is to set up in diferent regions in the 
Moslem world publication houses where the work of printing and publish- 
ing propegandic literature could be carried on for all the missions in a 
given region. The culture conflict between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism is to be fought out in the future through the medium of the 
printing press. 

; ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Rural Michigan (“Rural State and Province Series”). By Lew A. 
Cuase. The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 490. $2.50. 


Rural California (“Rural State and Province Series”). By E. J. 
Wicxson. The Macmillap Co., 1923. Pp. 399. $2.50. 


Rural Texas (“Rural State and Province Series”). By Wittram B. 
BIzzeLLŁ. The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 477. $2.50. 


These books represent an effort to compile for 2ach state such infor- 
mation as seems pertinent to rural life. Each can be expected to have 
little vogue without the political limits of the state it describes. The ob- 
jective of the editor and puslishers is doubtless to get these books into the 
high schools. Each book for its state serves as a sort of compromise be- 
tween a text on rural statistics and a digest of state and federal reports. 

In so far as these publications describe the rural areas in terms of 
physical and climatic settings, or so long as they describe soils, mines, 
and other resources, they may have some meaning and interest for the 
prospective readers. But as statistical presentations they are bound to 
miss the mark because mos: of the figures are out of date before the books 
go to print, and before they have been in use long they are cluttered up 
-~ with considerable useless material. 

Some of the subjects taken up in this series are marketing, rural 
communication, and transportation. Probably more could be said on 
these subjects. Certainly more could have been said on the co-operative 
marketing corporations in California. All three books treat the subject 
“rural life,’ but in no instance is the problem of rural life discussed. 
Among these rural problems we would mention the recent increased mi- 
grations to the city, the decline of rural newspapers, the passing of the 
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village, and what is being popularly termed “the suburbanization of the 
small town.” si 

Mr. Bizzell, in his Rural Texas, has gone a little further than his col- 
leagues in the use of maps and charts. He has a chapter on state fairs, 
but he is so absorbed in the mechanics of organization that he misses an 
excellent opportunity to describe rural life. 

NELS ANDERSON 
CHICAGO 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RussELL. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1925. Pp. 87. $1.00, 


Quo Vadimus? Some Giimpses of the Future. By E. E. FOURNIER 
D’AtsBe. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp.g2. $1.00. 


Narcissus: An Anatomy of Clothes. By Grratp HEARD. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 150. $1.00. 


These three volumes are among the latest additions to the “Today 
and Tomorrow Series” with which E. P. Dutton and Company have been 
attracting attention. Although none of these little books are of such a 
character as to justify classification as contributions to science, they 
merit the attention of social scientists as well as of natural scientists on 
account of their value as readable, challenging statements in popular - 
terms of what their authors believe to be some of the implications of the 
findings of modern science for the human life of the future. They are the 
sort of reading one would ‘ike for students specializing in sociology for 
the sake of the sort of background and stimulus they provide. 

One of the three merits more particular mention here. Narcissus: ° 
An Anatomy of Clothes is, as the title suggests, a brief survey of the evo- 
lution of styles of clothing from earliest times to the present. The author 
presents the thesis that clothes, taken together with other elements of 
material culture, constitute a projection of the force making for evolution, 
and that as such their changes have partially replaced the changes of 
organic evolution. The author develops also an interesting but not con- 
vincing theory that changes in styles of clothing have been the conse- 
quence of changes in the styles of architecture. This ‘book contains sug- 
gestions which might be worked out in a more thorough piece of sociologi- 
cal research. 

Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Two Portuguese Communities in New England. By Donatp R. 
Tart, Pu.D. New York: Longmans, Grean & Co., 1923. Pp. 


357. $4.00. 

This is a careful and cautious statistical study of the Portuguese in 
New Bedford, Fall River, and Portsmouth. It is introduced with a re- 
view of the accessible literature in regard to the racial composition of the 
Portuguese, particularly with reference to the extent of admixture of the 
native Iberian stocks with the Negro. 

The study shows that the Portuguese are, by ali the accepted stand- 
ards, a low-grade people, and one that responds very slowly to supposedly 
better economic and living conditions of the American environment. It 
shows pretty conclusively that this inferiority cannot, so far as present 
_ knowledge goes, be explained in racial terms. Inferiority in physical 
' stamina, in culture, and in living conditions seems to be due less to funda- 
mental racial than to local and historical factors. 

Particularly interesting is the detailed analysis and comparison with 
other immigrant groups, of the high infant mortality rate among the Por- 
tuguese. For them, as for other immigrant groups, infant mortality seems 
to be correlated with eight specific conditions, namely: (1) Length of 
residence in the United States; (2) literacy and illiteracy; (3) knowledge 
of English; (4) methods of feeding: (5) family income; (6) employ- 
ment of mothers outside the home; (7) frequency of pregnancies; (8) 
general intelligence, which may or may not be racial. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Problems and Social Policy. By James Forp, Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1923. Pp. xii- r027. $4.00. F 

Of the making of anthologies there is no end; perhaps because the 
stream of books is so swollen that nobody can compass more than a drop 
here and there. Most of these books, like lettuce heads, have so many 
outside leaves that we thank the anthologist and the cook alike for giving 
us only the hearts of them. There are cooks who serve our salads ready 
to the last trick; there are others who offer us the ingredients, which we 
may put together as we like, with or without dressing. Professor Ford 
belongs to the second group. His compilation of materials on social path- 
ology covers five general topics: social purpose, social method, the prob- 
lem of defectiveness, problem of poverty, problem af criminality. ‘These 
132 selections are arranged under 39 headings, but without any connect- 
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ive tissue such as Park and Burgess furnished in their Introduction, or as 
Douglas, Hitchcock and Atkins provide in The Worker in Modern Eco- 
nomic Society. By the very nature of such a compilation there is no open 
door for the critic to enter. All one might conceivably quarrel about is 
the compiler’s judgment on the merit of his contributors, and on this - 
score he has acquitted himself, for they include the best names in the 
whole field of social pales and ethics, and the selections are from 
their most representative works. 
eee J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Days of Delusion. A Strange Bit of History. By CLARA ENDICOTT 
SEARS. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1924. Pp. xxvi+ 


264. $3.00. 

This is the story of William Miller, a rural preacher and prophet, 
whose millennial predictions were responsible for one of the most extraor- 
dinary religious delusions in the history of America, which has been sin- 
gularly subject to religious hysteria. | 

The attention which has been directed in recent years to study of 
mass movements, to public opinion and propaganda, has lent a new inter- 
est to these outbreaks of fanaticism and hysteria. The author has given 
a strikingly candid, sympathetic, but critical account of the agitation 
which began in 1831 and ended October 22, 1844, when thousands of Mil- 
lerites, having abandoned their homes and their ordinary avocations, 
went out into the open fields and waited all night, in the midst of a furious 
storm, for the end of the world. 

As this account is based upon source materials, the letters and records 
of participants, as well as the accounts of eye-witnesses, the volume offers 
a very valuable body of materials for the study of the rise and decline not 
merely of a religious delusion, but of a religious sect. 


| ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Population. By Carr-SAUNDERS, A.M. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 112. $1.00. 
This little volume is one of a new series intended to furnish the gen- 
eral reader, in brief space and in simple language, all that he will want 
to know of our existing knowledge on, and at the same time to provide the 
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student an easy introduction to a further study of the same topic. When 
it happens, as in this case, that a scholar is able to present the results of 
his wide research in the form of a simple and interesting narrative, the . 
result is indeed a welcome addition to our sources of knowledge. 

Most persons who read this little work of Carr-Saunders, even though 
they were acquainted with his more exhaustive and scholarly work on the 
same topic, would realize the human interest of this study, and the im- 
portance which statistics of population have come to have in human 
affairs in recent years. 


Rosert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Evaluation of the System of Central Financial Control of Re- 
search in State Governments. By Leonard D. Wuite. Bulle- 
tin of the National Reséarch Council, Vol. IX, Part II; No. 
49. Washington: Published by the Council, 1924. Pp. 134. 
$1.25. | 

One of the interesting phases of the recent development of scientific 
research is the amount of attention which is being devoted to the study of 
research methods, and of the conditions affecting the progress of research. 

. Contemporary students of the social sciences will be interested in Pro- 

fessor White’s study of the effect of certain recent developments in state 

government upon the volume and quality of research which governmental 
agencies and institutions in those states are able to carry out. A consid- 
erable volume of statistical and other evidence has been collected; the 
material is for the most part intelligibly presented ; and the author’s con- 
clusions are clearly but moderately stated. The study as a whole might 
be described as a significant chapter in the contemporary history of sci- 
ence. 

Fioyp N. House 
University OF CHICAGO 


The Catholic Reaction in France. By Denis Gwynn. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xii-+186. $1.75. 


This little book is a “frankly journalistic attempt to present from the 
point of view of a foreign but sympathetic observer a fairly intelligible 
account of the most important phases of the Catholic movement in 
France since the war.” The Catholic movement is, from the political 
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point of view, a reaction, but from the point of view of the Catholic 
church and of religion in France it is a revival. i 

The most interesting chapters in the volume are those describing the 
Catholic press, the Catholic trade unions, and the relation of the church 
to the menace of depopulation. The decline of the birth rate has been 
even greater since than before the war, when it was nearly stationary. 
However, there is a noticeable difference in the regions that are strongly 
Catholic as compared wiih the regions where large portions of the pop- 
ulation are anti-clerical. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Citizenship. By Mitton Bennion. Yonkers-on-Hudson and Chi- 
cago: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xviii-+-219. $1.40. 

This little book deals with the social and ethical principles of citizen- 
ship. In the language of the author ifs purpose is “to stimulate appre- 
ciation of ethical principles and the development of worthy social ideals 
and to indicate how these ideals may find expression.” In plain and sim- 
ple language this purpose is unfolded. The material is divided propor- 
tionately into two parts: first, the nature of society and social prob- 
lems, and, second, the social and ethical obligations of the individual as 
a member of society. There is an Introduction by Professor Snedden and 
a series of lesson outlines on “Things to Observe,” “Things to Do,” and 
“Problems.” 

The book is adapted for a course in social and ethical foundations in. 
high school and nationalization classes. It is lacking in college scope. 
The author’s views on the community church are unacceptable to funda- 
mentalists. 


W. CLINTON HEFFNER 
THIEL COLLEGE 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of Louis Wirth, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, Mr. H. D. McKay, Mr. C. M. Rosen- 
quist, and Mr. P. E. Martin, of the Department of Sociology of the Univérsity of 
Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Relation of Orthopedics to Personality——A deformity or an injury pre- 
sents personality problems. Life in all its aspects, including intellectual action, emo- 
tional stability, and social equilibrium, is affected. Much antisocial activity is the re- 
sult of physical handicaps. It is the function of orthopedics to straighten deformities. 
Tke problem includes personality as well as bones and joirts. Every injury or de- 
formity involves adjustment. The success o: the adjustment depends upon the type 
of attitudes developed in the treatment-—Ira S. Wile, Journcl of the American Medi- 
cai Association, CKX XIV (May 30, 1925), 2623-27. (I, 4; VIII, r, 3, 4) ee 


The Race Myth Crumbles.—Race myths are based on pseudo-history. Scholars 
show that the Aryan race never existed; that our civilization is not the result of the 
Nordics; and that our own variant, the “Anglo-Saxon Myth” has no physical or cul- 
tural basis. A theory of racial determination of history is made impossible by racial 
mixture—H. E. Barnes, Nation, CXX (May 6, 1925), 515-317. (1, 2; IV, 2.) 

H.D.M. 
it. THE FAMILY 


Should Divorce Cases be Reported ?—Discussion of a Sill before Parliament to 
restrict publication of reports o? judicial proceedings, It is suggested that a judge be 
empowered to close the court or prohibit the publication of evidence in the interests 
of decency, morality, humanity , or justice, and that publication of proceedings be 
prohibited until the case is concluded.—J. Hall Richardson, Fortnightly Review, 
CXVII (June, 1925), 813~20. “II, 3; VI, 5; VH, 3.) P.E.M. 


The Progress of the Family Allowance Movement.—The family allowance 
movement has recently made rapid progress in France, England and Germany, but it 
has lost ground in Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. One of the fundamental 
problems to be solved is whether the allowance should be paid by the government 
or by industrial organizations—P. H. Douglas, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XXXIV (May, 1925), 476-82. (II, 3; VI, 1.) H.D.M. 


Iii, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Use of the Median as a Minimum Requirement for International Mi- 
gration.—Public opinion is convinced that immigration shculd be greatly restricted 
and on some selective plan. The median of our own population can be used as a 
minimum standard so that immigration can improve the race. The tests given are 
physical, mental, and educaticnal. By this method we would admit individuals 
superior to our median as obvious assets, and exclude those inferior to our median, 
who would lower the quality of our stock —-Roswell H. Johnson, Scientific Monthly, 
XX (March, 1925), 254-57. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) P.T. D. 
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De Forenede Staters indvandringspolitik—The Immigration Policy of the 
United States, If the operaticn of the immigration laws of the United States suc- 
ceeds in improving the racial quality of Americans, a corresponding detérioration 
will necessarily take place in Europe. But no improvement has as yet been observed 
in America nor, so far as the Scandinavian countries are concerned, has any deteri- 
oration occurred.—Sgren Hanson, Nationalgkonomisk EREE LXII (2det Hefte, 
1924), 157-71. (III, 4.) C.M.R. 


The Meaning of Nationality in the Recent Immigration Acts.—The Immigra- 
tion Act of 1921 so ambiguously defined nationality that the courts could not agree 
as to the entrance eligibility of persons from countries lumped together by the 1910 
Census as “other Europe” and “other Asia.” The Act of 1924 provides for estimates 
of small nationalities as a basis for fixing quotas—Edwin D, Dickinson, American 
Journal of International Law, XTX (April, 1925), 344-47. (ITI, 4.) C.M.R. 


India’s Social Revolutior.—Under the leadership of Gandhi, India is undergo- 
ing a profound social revolution. The differences of caste and of religion are being 
thrown aside. Gandhi is insisting upon a self purification of India, with the estab- 
lishment of equality within the nation before it can demand equality from the Brit- 
ish—Dhan Gopal Mukerji, American Review, IL (May-June, 1924), 279-82. (IU, 
5; IV, 2, 3,4; VII, 3, 4.) E.R.R. 


Liberia after the World-War.—Liberia is emerging from the difficulties occa- 
sioned by the war. She is progressing in meeting the foreign debt, making necessary 
improvements, and in recovering German trade. Control over the interior is a serious 
problem, but with firm, just treatment and education, greater co-operation is se- 
cured from the natives——Frederick Starr, Journal of Negro History, X (April, 1925), 
113-30. (IIT, 5; IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


Exodus and Iliad in Ancient America.—This is a brief description of Mayan 
civilization, tracing the story of this race for 1,300 years through its two periods of 
great brilliance to its final decline-—Samuel K. Lothrop, Independent, CXIV (Janu- 

ary I0, 1925), 39-40. (IIT, 3; IV, 2.). P.E.M. 


The Origins of American Man.—Some writers support the theory of inde- 
pendent origin of man in America. The majority of anthropologists, however, be- 
lieve in the Asiatic origin of the American Indian, but do not deny the possibility of 
immigration from other places. Cultural affinities show evidence of Mediterranean 
penetration, as well as of contacts with southern Asia and Polynesia. Lately the pos- 
sibility of Irish and Welsh settlements have been given more consideration. Prob- 
ably there were many immigretions from these sources ue the ages.—L. Spence, 
Quarterly Review, .244 (April, 1925), 2900-316. (III, 1, 3, 4; V, 4.) H.D.M. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Can There Be a “Human Race?”—The Mongol, the Indian, the Arab, and the 
Negro have all made great cantributions to the sum of human achievement. Our 
only distinctive contribution is science and its developments, and it is readily 
adopted by the others. In this group of races equal mental capacity cannot be 
doubted—A. Goldenweiser, Nation, CXX (April 22, 1925), 462-63. (IV, 2; I, 2.) 

H.D. 


The Tropics in New Yorx.—Within Harlem’s seventy or eighty blocks we find 
‘all the negro cultures of the world coming into contact with one another and being 
forced into some form of segregation. Most important of the various types are the 
negroes from the West Indies. Like the Jews they are forever launching out in busi- 
ness and it is among them that we find many of the recognized leaders of the negro 
world.—-W. A. Domingo, Survey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 648-50. (IV, 2.) 
TER 


r 
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The Harvest of Race Prejucice.—Segregation is the outer embodiment of the 
inner feeling of the white race. The most gigantic instance of racial segregation in 
the Unitéd States is seen in Harlem, where 200,000 negroes are shut in segregated 
areas. The accentuation of race consciousness on the part of the negro has resulted. 
If the negroes were indiscriminately interspersed among the white population of 
New York, race consciousness would weaken to the point of Cisappearance. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the Urban League are 
attempting to secure racial equality Kelly Miller, Survey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 
682-83. (IV, 2.) P.T. D. 


Black Workers and the City.—The negro by tradition, and probably by tem- 
perament, is agricultural. To this economy his mental and social habits have been 
adjusted. Today the city negro is In a process of evolution. Formerly the negro was 
found in the jobs that lead to nothing beyong the merit of lang and faithful service. 
New positions in industry have been openei up and graduaily negro men, at least, 
are abandoning personal service for the greater pay of industrial work. Slowly the 
negroes are becoming skilled and organized. It is not improbable that in industry 
and i in the life of the city the black workers will compensate in utility and progres- 
siveness for what they lack in numbers and traditions—~Charles S. Johnson, Survey, 
HI (March 1, 1925), 641-43. (IV, 2; VIL 2.) PRD 


The Making of Harlem.—Negro Harlem is practically a development of the 
last decade. The negro movement to Harlem in New York City began in rgoo and 
was the result of the opportunity to get into newer and better houses. “Buy prop- 
erty” was the cry and today Harlem is å city within a city. It consists of twenty-five 
solid city blocks on Manhattan with a negro population of 175,000. It is here in 
Harlem that the negro’s advantages and opportunities are greater than in any other 
place in the country—James W. Johnson, Survey, LI (March 1, 1925), 635-39. 
(IV, 2; V, 2.) P.T.D. 


Employee Representation.—Df all the forms of universal conflict, none is more 
vital than the economic conflict, more particularly that aspect of it observed at the 
centers of the productive processes—-the conflict between employers and employees. 
Today, power with increasing momentum is passing from the few to the many. The 
employee representation movement is passing from the experimental stage into the 
stage of constructive accomplishments. Both employers and workers now subscribe 
to co-operative plans and much is accomplished by councils, unions and other forms 
of employee representation and co-operative agencies. Most sincere employers be- 
lieve that employee representation is the best and most helpful medium by which 
disputes can be settled—~Henry C. Metcalf, Scientific Montiuly, XX (March, 1925), 
260-78. (IY, 1.) P.T.D. 


Tvungen voldgift i arbejdstzidigheder i New Zealand og Australien.—Com- 
puisory arbitration of labor disputes in New Zealand and Australia. Compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, formerly so successful in New Zealand and Australia, 
has met with much criticism recently. Employees claim arbitration fails under a 
condition of falling prices because it interferes with reduction of wages. Some 
changes in the laws have already been made and it is predicted that others will 
follow.—H. Høst, Nationalfkoncmisk Tidsskrift, LXI (1923), 280-94. (IV, 1; 
VIL 1.) C.M.R. 


They or We?—This article pleads for legislation to aid the members of the 
working population, who because of long hours, underpay, monotonous occupations, 
seasonal unemployment and the continual fear of losing their jobs, are sinking to a 
less than human status.—Olive A. Colton, Scribner’s, LXXVII (May, 1925), 535-43. 
(IV, x; VIL, 5; VU, 1.) i , C.M.R. 


The Last Taboo.—The growing political importance of the negro necessitates 
facing and deciding the questions of race difference, since social equality is the in- 
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evitable outcome of political 2quality. To this end anthroposociological investiga- 
tion, free from race prejudice, is desirable. The unsupported religious and biological 
arguments now current must be proved or disproved by scientific evidencé—Albert 
Guérard, Scribner's, LXXVII (June, 1925), 587-93. (IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Wahhabite Revival—-The conquest of the Holy Places of Islam by the 
puritanical Wahhabis is of significance not merely for Arabia but also for the whole 
of the Moslem world. The appearance of European powers in the mandated terri- 
tories of the Near East makes it impossible for the Wahhabis to raid the countries 
bordering upon Arabia. On the other hand, the protection of pilgrims to Mecca is of 
importance to all nations with Moslem subjects and in this respect conditions are 
better under the Wahhabis than they were under the rule of the King of Hedjaz-—- 
Kenneth Williams, Contemporary Review, 127 (April, 1925), 466-71. (IV, ry Mar 


The Ku Klux Klan and the Democratic Tradition—-The Ku Klux Klan pre- 
sents a curious dualism that runs through American life—the dualism between fact 
and ideal. We have embodied in our constitution and bills of rights glittering ideal- 
istic generalities about inalienzble rights. After doing so, however, we have a habit 
as a nation of falling back upon direct and extra-legal methods of attaining our 
ends. The antiforeign and anti-Catholic principles of the Klan have appeared pre- 
viously in American history following peaks of immigration, in such movements as 
the “Knownothings” and the A.P.A. The modern Klan, when expanded for com- 
mercial motives, hit upon this prejudice atan opportune moment as an effective 
means of “selling” the organization —-J ohn M. Mecklin, American Review, IT 
(May-June, 1924), 241-51. (IV, 4; VIL, 3, 4.) E.R.R. 


The Way to Industrial Peace.—The industrial wars between the employer and 
employee have not in the past been based upon ideas of justice but upon force. This 
warfare has been justified by a number of theories: that labor is a commodity, that 
labor is a public utility, that Izbor is a machine, that workmen are customers whose 
good will must be won, and that the wage-earner is a citizen in industry: None of 
these theories explains the facts and none is completely correct. In general they are 
based upon the use of force rather than law. If industrial peace is to be achieved it 
will be by means of a system of industrial-justice under voluntary collective agree- 
ments. As these agreements accumulate, and separate cases are decided under them, 
a body of law will be developed within each industry which will ultimately govern 
the relationship between employer and employee.—William M. Leiserson, American 
Review, II (May-June, 1924), 252-63. (IV, 1.) E.R.R. 


Negro Leadership since Washington.—After the death of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, changing conditions favored the increase in power of his rival, DuBois, as the 
outstanding Negro, with the gradual development of the school of revolt, political 
participation and cultural development of the Negro in America. His success is 
shown in the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the pan- . 
African movement, and the new negro literature and journalism. Garvey is losing his 
small following in the United States—-Horace M. Bond, South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXIV (April, 1925), 115-30. (IV, 2; VII, 2, 3, 4.) P,E.M. 


Imperator Africanus.—This is a study of Marcus Garvey, who idealizes the 
black race, and whose power is growing daily in spite of recent setbacks and vig- 
orous opposition by nationalist negroes like DuBois—-Eric D. Walrond, Independent, 
CXIV (January 3, 1925), 8-12. (IV, 2; VII, 3, 4.) PLE.M. 


The Exalting of the Meek,—The increasing dependence of Western nations on 
the meeker races is a basis of some of our present-day problems and a possible indi- 
cation of occidental decline-—John Brailsford, Independent, CXIV (May 30, 1925), 
611-13. (TV, 2.) P.E. M. 
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South Africa White or Black?--The non-European population in South Africa 
is increasing faster than the European. A policy of segregation would safeguard the 
purity of the blood of both stocks, solve the economic and poor-white problems, 
afford a safe outlet for the growing native ambition, and result in a’ more virile 
n. ~ A. Silburn, Fortnightly Review, CXVI (May, 1925), 647-56. oo 25 

5 P. E. M. 


- Our Nordic Myth-Makers.—It is only when theories of racial superiority are 
proclaimed as established facts and used to stir up racial war that they are harmful. 
The world knows as little about the true nature of races today as it did a generation 
ago---H. W. Van Loon, Nation, CXX (April 1, 1925), 349-50. (IV, 2; I, a <i 


Race Pride and Race Prejudice.—The claim of supericrity is common to both 
races and smaller groups. Group egotism is not confined tc races. Race prejudice 
has its exact psychological counterpart in prejudices where there is no suggestion of 
race. Group egotism causes economic, political, and cultural domination of one 
group by another. The dominated groups develop behavior traits which may be 
taken for racial characteristics. When the question of the ettitudes that races have 
-toward themselves and toward others is settled, present knowledge leaves little to be 
said on the question of P a differences —H. A, Miller, Nation, CXX g June 3, 
1925), 622-23. (IV, 2; I, 2.) H.D. M. 


The Real South African Problem.—The future of the race problem in South 
Africa is unsettled. The colored population is increasing rapidly in comparison with 
the white. There is no guaranty of permanent domination by the white race or 
white civilization. The disparity of numbers is causing the colored masses to resent 
the white dictatorship. There is an increasing demand for native labor and a de- 
creasing demand for white men, while firmly established attitudes as to what is 
“Kaffir’s work” keeps the two from being interchangeable. The present policy means 
a colored man’s land with colored civilization and colored rule-—L. E. Neame, 
Quarterly Review, 244 (January, 1925), 1~r5. (IV, 2; V,4; M, 4,5.) H.D.M. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Problems in the United States—The author discusses the problems of 
population increase and the urban movement as complicated by racial factors and 
the size and diversity of the country. The post-war economic and taxation problems, 
the wholesale abandonment of farms, and the decreasing timber supply are also 
touched. Consideration is given to the work of rural sociologists, the Federal Bureau 
of Forestry, and the colleges and universities in attempting to meet these problems. 
—Henry Rew, Edinburgh Review, CCXLI (January, 1925), 153-66. va 


The Social Genius of White Ants.—White ants have salved most of the prob- 
lems that have baffled civilization. Ant societies control their population growth, 
they have solved the problem of an adequate food supply, and they have a per- 
fected system of specialization of labor. Further research may reveal truths that 
will help us to solve these same problems.—L. R. Cleveland. Forum, a (J uly, 


1925), 32—40. (V, 3.) 
VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Recreation in Small Towns.—Organized recreation which consists in the recre- 
ational facilities of parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, community houses, picnic 
grounds, tennis courts, bathing beaches, and swimming pools has been found a good 
investment in small towns of 2,500 population and less. It is supported either by 
taxation or contribution or by both. A social survey of recreational facilities in cer- 
tain small towns concludes the article—-Weaver Pangburn, National Municipal Re- 
view, XIV (March, 1925), 145-49. (VI, 4; IX, 3; V, 1.) P.T.D. 
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What Constitutes an Adequate Recreation Life —This is a series of addresses 
given at the Recreation Congress in Atlantic City, October 20, 1924. It includes 
articles by Luella A. Palmer, Lorne Burclay; “Era Betzuer, John Bradford, and 
Elbert K. Fretwell—Playground, XVII (February, 1925), 625-34. (VI, a. 5 


v 


Misbehaving Chilären—-Education Replaces Punishment as the New Ideal of 
Treatment —Throughout history children have been mistreated and neglected. In 
1878 Massachusetts passed tke first probation law, which has saved thousands of 
children from lives of immorality and crime. Separate courts for children are now 
established in the United States, Canada and Australia, where instead of punishment, 
the child is helped to become a normal and useful member of society. The next step 
will be the joining of the work of the courts and the school—Thomas D. Eliot, 
Child Health Magazine, VI (January, 1925), 11-14. (VI, 5; VII, x.) E.R.R. 


The Problem of the Sltms.—The problem of the slums is today essentially a 
probiem of housing shortage. If the slum area is cleared there must necessarily be a 
decrease in the number of people housed in new dwellings and the remainder merely 
moved to another slum area where they increase the housing pressure. A further 
difficulty is found in the fact that slum dwellers have usually lived in the slum area 
ail their lives and do not wish to move elsewhere. Moreover, in many Cases their 
livelihood depends upon their being close to their work, which is in the slum area.— 
a eae Contemporary Review, CXXVII (April, 1925), 439-45. Tae I; 

JI ° 


Facts First—Then the 2xpert.—The indeterminate sentence'would meet the 
criticism that justice is too dilatory, technical, and expensive. The prison should 
serve as a laboratory for the psychiatrist and an educational institution training men 
for the return to society. It is also proposed that all young men spend a period of 
compulsory service in a State constabulary-~—T. M. Osborne, independent, CXIV 
(May 16, 1925), 547-49. (VI, 5; VIII, r.) P.E.M. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Compulsory Voting in Czecho-Slovakia.—Voting in Czecho-Slovakia is a duty 
as well as a right. The Czecho-Slovak laws lay down the rule that “every voter is 
obliged to take part in the election.” The percentage of voters at the elections has 
been approximately ninety in ell recent elections. This high proportion is due not only 
to law but also to the enthusiasm of the people for their newly acquired rights and 
the twenty-five-party system of the Republic—C. E., Merriam, National Municipal 
Review, XIV (February, 1925), 65-68. (VII, 3.) P.T.D. 


Some American Women and the Vote.—The reluctance of many American 
_ women to vote is not entirely due to the physical obstacles encountered by the 
farmer’s wife or the moral obstacles met by alien women. Women voters are, as a 
rule, ignorant and uninterestec, voting as their men folks tell them to. A few are in- 
formed on local affairs; none on matters of national or international importance. 
The situation will remain unchanged until, through a process of education, women 
come to regard voting as a duty rather than a right.—Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
Scribner’s, LXXVII (May, 1925), 449-52. (VII, 3.) C.M.R. 


Superpower and Social Progress.—The superpower movement is essentially a 
scheme for a large-scale, co-crdinated production of electric power at low price and 
in the public interest. It must necessarily be publicly owned, and operated for serv- 
ices at cost. This has been accomplished successfully in Ontario. Cheap power pro- 
duced in this way acts as an industrial magnet, provides electricity in the home and 
on the farm and leads to the electrification of railroads. Development in this country 
is as yet comparatively slow.—Cari D. Thompson, American Review, IL (May-June, 
1924), 291-96. (VII, r.) E.R.R. 
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Science and Social Progress.—There is a collective soul above the soul of the 
individual and when we speak of progress ir: a general sense we mean the collective 
aspect. Even before its nature and work were recognized in the Seventeenth Cen- 
‘tury, science played a part in building up the human world in which we live and 
thus in developing the collective soul of humanity.—F. S. Marvin, American Re- 
view, II (July-August, 1924), 381-90. (VIL 4; IT, 3, 6.) E.R.R. 


Headlining Happiness.—-There are many distinct publics with sharply di- 
verzent tastes. It is for the editor to choose the public to which his paper is to ap- 
peal. The rejection of hurtful news does not mean that there is a lack of material to 
take its place. This is proved by the success of the Christian Science Monitor whose 
policy has been to chronicle the good things which make for the advancement of 
mankind rather than those which seem to retard it-—~Willis }. Abbot, Independent, 
CXIV (April 18, 1925), 435-37. (VII, 3; VI, 7.) P.E.M. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Virginia’s Attempt to Adjust the Color Problem.—In every country where two 
races widely separated in morals, mental capacity, and culture have intermarried, the 
higher type has been eliminated and the resulting mongrels are much inferior, the 
traits of the more primitive dominating those of the more civilized race. Virginia's 
marriage law “for the preservation of racial integrity” is an attempt to stop the in- 
termixture between the negroes and the whites, and to secure information on the 
many racial differences through vital statistics records—W. A. Plecker, American 
Journal of Public Health, XV (Februasgy, 1925), 111-15. (VIII, 2; IV, 2.) is 

E.R.R. 


The Newspaper Man’s Point of View.—Quacks have realized the value of ad- 
vertising for over two hundred years. The public health officer is a teacher and 
preacher as well as a physician. He must create, anticipate, nd observe news devel- 
opments and take part in them. If he cannot do this, he can at least survey past 
events and educate the public to their significance-—-Lee A. White, American Journal 
of Public Health, XV (January, 1925), 1-19 (VIII, 3.). E.R.R. 


Treasury Grants to Social Services.—The expenditures in Great Britain for so- 
cial services are now four times what they were previous to the war, in spite of the 
fact that the national expenditures have greatly increased. The widespread grants 
for such purposes as unemployment has resulted in a weakening of the moral fiber of 
the people and appears to be hasténing the decline and fall of the British nation. A 
thoroughgoing investigation of the whole field is imperative before any further 
grants of a social nature are made-—W. M. J. Williams, Contemporary Review, 
CXXVII (April, 1925), 493-99. (VIII, 1; VIE, x.) E.R.R. 


Prohibition and Alcoholic Mental Disease—-Statistics of new admissions to 
staze hospitals show that there is less alcoholic insanity in this country now than in 
1910, but more than in 1920, and that the rate is higher among foreign-born and 
negroes than among the native white population. The rate of alcoholic insanity is 
higher in cities than in rural districts and occurs principally in advanced middle. life 
following several years of excessive drinking—Horatio M. Pollock and Edith M, 
Furbush, American Review, II (March-April, 1924), 142-54. (VIII, 5.) E.R.R. 


Method for Early Detection of Epidemic Trends.—For the early detection of 
epidemic trends it is necessary to study the direction of the 2arly fundamental epi- 
demic movement and not merely the current level of incidence. This may be accom- 
plished by comparison with the expectancy or median-incidence of the disease for 
the corresponding period in from five to nine previous years. The ratio of the cur- 
rent incidence, or the expectancy, called the epidemic index, is the approximate 
barometer of the fundamental epidemic trend. It can be calculated from data fur- 
nished weekly in Public Health Reports, for many cities—-Herman N. Bundesen and 
Arthur W. Hedrich, American Journal of Public Health, XV ea 1925), tg go 
(VIII, 3.) 
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Values in the Control of Environment.—The present tendency in public health 
- to concentrate on personal hygiene i is unfortunately tending to a neglect of environ- 
mental or community sanitation. This is a mistake. The achievements of communal 
hygiene have not as yet reacked their maximum, nor do their benefits extend to all 
neighborhoods. Moreover, the growth of industry is adding to the problems of en- 
vironmental sanitation. There is still a fruitful continued field for environmental 
control in the public health program —Abel, Wolman, American Journal of Public 
Health, XV (March, 1925), 289-94. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


A Study of Delinquent Girls at Sleighton Farm.—The task of Sleighton Farm 
is the rehabilitation in society of delinquent girls. The correlation of delinquency 
with youthful marriage, illegitimacy, mental deficiency, poor physical condition, and 
sex experience is shown. Information has also been compiled regarding the family, 
school, work, and previous institutional history of the offenders, together with the 
causes for commitment ——Amy Hewes, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XV (February, 1925), 598-619. (VII, r; VI, 6.) P.E.M. 


Why We Send Folks to Prison.—Of the four avowed aims of punishment— 
retribution, deterrence, segregation, and reform—retribution alone is effectively re- 
alized. Deterrence depends not on the severity of punishment, but on its certainty 
and swiftness. Segregation is ineffectual because of the small proportion. of criminals 
in actual confinement. As for reform, with the exception of youthful criminals sent 
to the reformatory for the first offense, it is little more than a hope.—George W. 
Kirchwey, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 131-33. (VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7.) 

P.E. 


+ 


How Prisons Punish the Human Mind.—The mind of the criminal is punished 
by the blocking of sociability, the impossibility of normal self-assertion and the lack 
of emotional outlets. Prison officials, usually inefficient and ignorant, develop a 
purely mechanical spirit whick brutalizes the prisoners as well as themselves, As to 
the public, imprisonment serv2s as a means of manifesting social revenge, securing 
social protection, expressing collective sadism, and has a strong publicity appeal often 
exploited by politicians--H. E. Barnes, World Tomorrow, VIL (May, 1925), 
133-36. (VIII, z; VI, s, 7; VI, 3.) P.E.M. 


The Taxpayer’s Burden.—The exploitation of prison labor, evidenced in the 
“task” system, adds to the taxpayer’s burden. It spreads infection through prison- 
made goods, fails to create habits of industry or to give training that will be of value’ 
to the prisoner after his release, and worst of all, prevents progress-——-Kate R. 
O'Hare, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 137-38. (VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7), pi 


Youth versus Authority.—Youth does not have conscious control of the 
processes of social change. The youthful delinquent is not a rebel but is trying, in 
spite of his handicaps, to achieve the goals of modern “success” through imitation, 
The modern method of correctional education should supplant repressive, coercive, 
or vindictive treatment.—Miriam Van Waters, World Tomorrow, VIO (May, 1923), 
139-40. (VEI, 1; VI, 5, 7.) P.E.M. . 


In Place of Prisons.—Some Things Already Done: The modern tendency is 
toward less repressive institutions diversified according to function. There is a move- ` 
ment toward the indeterminate sentence, increased use of therapeutic and psychologi- 
cal skill in diagnosis, with treatment according to individual needs. Progress is being 
made along lines of non-institutional treatment through probation and parole 
W. D. Lane and J. D. Hodder, World A PERTON VIII (May, 1925), 141-44. oO 
r; VI,5,7-) P.E 


Punishment or Treatment ?—The barter and exchange principle of punishment 
leads the criminal to seek adjustment to prison rather than normal life. Scientific 
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methods sHculd be applied, the causes underlying the crimina. act be determined, and- 
an attempt made to prevent its recurrence and restore the individual safely to the 
nae Herman M. Adler, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 145-46. 
(VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7.)° P.E.M, 


Size of Family and Male Juvenile Delinquency.—Data collected from three 
institutions for delinquent boys compared with sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen- 
year-old employed boys in New York State showed a slight positive correlation be- 
tween size of family and juvenile delinquency, and an excess of large families among 
the delinquent group. There was also a small positive correlation between size of 
families and number of arrests. There seemed to be no relation between size of fam- 
ily and intelligence status-——John Slawson, .’ournal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XV (February, 1925), 631-40. (VIII, 1; I3) - P, E.M. 

Biology Molding the Future—-There is a possibility thet mutations may be un- 
derstood and controlled; that the relation of chemicals to cells may be worked out, 
and that the perpetuation of youth may be made possible. The problem is one of 
bio-chemical technique: An understanding of the relation o? well-known substances 
to the body is, having a great influence on the problems of health and medicine- 
J. B. 5. Haldane, Forum, LXXIII (March, 1925), 331-41. < VII, 2; I, : n " 


The Ruin of Rome and Its Lesson for Us.—The causes of the decay of an- 
tiquity are in operation today. We have, however, the motives and the knowledge to 
prevent destruction. The method is to impress political orgenizations with the im: 
portance of race selection because race decadence causes social decay-~F. C. S. 
Schiller, Eugenics Review, XVII (April, 1925), 1—11. (VIII, 2.) H.D. 


Eugenics in America.—-Eugenics investigates the manner of the inheritance of 
human traits. The data on heredity, mate selection, differential fecundity, differen- 
tial survival, and differential migration are sufficient to show what is happening to the 
human race and to predict what stocks we will have in time. Trained workers are 
necessary to carry on this research —H. H. Laughlin, Eugenics Review, XVII (April, 
1925), 28-35. (VIII, 2.) H. D.M. 


Local Variations i in the Birth-Rate.—The variations of the birth-rate in differ- 
ent parts of the country are not dependent upon money income, but upon the indus- 
trial character of the district. This factor determines sex dis=ribution. Sex distribu- 
tion determines the age at which women marry, and the marriage age of women de- 
termines the birth-rate-——C. T. Brunner, Economic Journal, XX XV (March, 1925), 
60-65. (VII, 2; I, 3; HEI, 4.) H. D.M. 


The Prevention of Crime.—Crime is a mode of behavior. The real preventative 
is study before rather than punishment after the offense has been committed. The 
causes, including structural anomalies in the bodily organs, and training and experi- 
ence, are open to scientific investigation. The problem is medical, but it reaches into 
the fields of sociology, psychology, biology, and the allied sciences——Journal of the 
American Medical Association, CX XXIV (January 3, 1925), 38-39. P oe 


Is Crime Preventable?——What’s Bred in the Bone: There is a criminal type. 
Brain disease is inherited and, incurable. Two per cent of the population commit 
most of the major crimes. This 2 per cent should be selected during school years and 
segregated. The Intelligent Criminal: Generalizations on the basis of police records 
are not valid because the intelligent criminals are never caught. Only the lowest 
classes ever come in contact with the police to be tested. Generalizations on such a 
basis deal only with convicted persons and not with criminals-—~W. Pitkin and 
N. M. Clark, The Forum, LXXIII (April, 1925), 458-73. (VIII, x.) H.D.M, 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION $ ; 


The South Lingers On.—The article contains five short ‘sketches of negro life 
in ‘Harlem dealing with an incident in the religious life of Harlem, an employment 
agency, the night life of the younger generation, education, and the revival meet- 
a es Fisher, Survey, LITT (March r, 1925), 644-47. (IX, 4; IV, 2; 

- P.T. D. 


3 * 


The History and Prospect of Vital Statistics.—Vital statistics were kept in 
some cities as early as the fifteenth century. Continuous and rapid progress in statis- 
tics has been made, however, only since 1830. The study of mortality statistics, 
which came first, has been followed by studies involving social problems such as 
birth- and marriage-rates. The prospect of statistics includes greater accuracy of 
observation, and testing of conclusions—H. Westergaard, Economica, No. 14 (June, 
1925), 121-29. (IX, 1.) H.D. M. 


On Averages.—The use of averages is wide, but their value is to be questioned. 
Because of the assumptions underlying averages they cannot be substituted for meas- 
urement in economics. In many cases the mode and the median represent the data 
better than the average--E, C. Rhodes, Economica, No. 14 (June, 192 5)» EE 
(TX, 1.) 
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ABSTRACT 


Renan as an interpreter sf humanity must be understood as a function of the 
conflicting forces which werz remaking civilization after the Revolution. Distinct 
differentiating influences are enumerated which prepared Renan to face the imme- 
morial problem—the origins and the end of humanity. He found in history not 
merely movement without rasult (Vico, Montesquieu, Herder), but a spontaneous 
tendency and a vital force (Hegel). Renan saw in the study of languages and reli- 
gions a possible clue to the origin of the human species. Cardinal positions in his 
theory of language are indicated. From the study of religions he justified certain 
analogous inferences. There follow canons for using these conclusions as hypotheses 
for interpreting further civilizing developments, and also for application in concrete 
programs, guided by the principle—The end is not the happiness of the individual 
but his work. Comparison follows between Renan and Comte as interpreters of 
humanity, then between Renan and Gobineau and Cournot. The failure of recogni- 
tion between Renan and the sociologists is explained. : 


I 


The social events following 1789, the Revolution, and the Em- 
pire, involved simultaneously the disappearance of a political sys- 
tem and of a civilization. Both the peoples of Europe and the 

t In commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary of Ernest Renan’s birth, 
Le Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique devoted a special number to 
phases of his work (XX° Année—No. 4, I5 April, 1923). By arrangement with the 


author we are able to translate the paper which presents Renan in his closest rela- 
tions with the sociologists ——Epzrors.° 
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. kings were forced to take account of the new conditions which 
ruled western Europe as the result of the machine age, militarism, 
and the principle of nationalities. The states were reformed. The 
émigrés whom the Empire had not rallied, the Royalists whom the 
invasion of 1815 had not made French, supporting themselves by 
Catholicism, the middle ages, and feudalism, favored the theorists 
of a return to a past bygone for three centuries. The masses, how- 
ever, preserved in the midst of armies, their secret societies and 
their faubourgs—both revolutionary memories. A third group, the 
legalists, demanded from the English constitution, from Protes- . 
tantism, and from the study of legal, political, and judicial institu- 
tions, a solution of the internal difficulties. However, such a solu- 
tion was to remain in mysticism or empiricism outside of the great 
organic movement to which the “producer” gave rise. 

Following Saint-Simon a certain number of. spirits began to 
take account of the fact that the conservative passion, the revolu- 
tionary passion, and the critical passion are powerless to produce 
anything but retrograde measures, coups de force, or constitutions. 
They realized that the political crisis hid a moral crisis, and that 
the national crisis hid a European crisis. They saw that it was a 
question of social reorganization; a question of the whole civiliza- 
tion. Civilization depends upon the state of the social organization, 
that is to say, upon the development of the human spirit and the 
development of the action of man on nature. The advance of soci- 
ety and civilization depends upon the permanent constitution of 
human nature. The way tò enter into the question of social reor- 
ganization, then, is by making an appeal to the only European 
force possessing intellectual authority, the scholars. One must de- 
mand the solution of this question from a scientific study of human. 
organization,.of societies in different stages of civilization. One 
must establish their laws. Such were the lofty preoccupations of 
the social writers, the Communists, the Socialists, and of Auguste 
Comte, who attempted to fuse the popular tradition issuing from 
the revolution and the scientific tradition of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. | 

But the middle class bourgeoisie, holders of landed property, 
did not intend to leave either to theocracy or to industrialism the 
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direction of ideas and events. In order to manage their own acces- 
sion to power, they made good use of the memory of the Red Ter- 
ror and of the White Terror. With the sure instinct of adaptable 
men, they denounced in Saint-Simon and in Bonald the spirit of 
discipline which subordinates the individual to society. To the 
principle of authority they opposed English liberty, and in order ' 
to legitimatize their attitude they mobilized writers, historians, 
and philosophers. In his works on Civilisation and VHistoire du 
Gouvernement représentatif en Europe, Guizot attempted nothing 
less than to prove the firm establishing of the legitimate and con- 
stitutional monarchy as the only form of government capable of 
conciliating liberty and power, order and movement, the supreme 
law of society, and the supreme law of the individual. Augustine 
Thierry, in his works on French history, did nothing but trace the 
ascension of the Third Estate from the communes. In his Frag- 
ments philosophiques (1826) and in his Nouveaux Fragments 
(18209), Cousin did nothing more than to translate into philosophi- 
cal terms his political faith, and to follow up the reform initiated 
by Royer-Collard. Was not philosophy for him, as for Damiron, 
the faith of the people reflected and explained? He places the ori- 
‘ gin of the demagogic party in the sensualism to which he relates 
the philosophy of Condillac; the origin of the absolutists he finds 
in theology. Between these two extreme parties he places Eclecti- 
-cism (not to be confused with Syncretism) which is in all things 
moderate and tolerant. He makes himself thus an interpreter of 
the reaction against the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
Since 1804 a more liberal philosophy has commenced to emancipate history 
and each day to pave the way toward a picture of the past at once more com- 
plete, more naive, and more impressive. Since the human soul has been 
granted all its faculties, it has become, or will become, capable of entering 
into rapport and sympathizing with all the developments of the human soul 
throughout the course of the centuries, with all the situations of humanity, 
with all the movements of history—be, they philosophical or literary—for all 
these movements are, and can only be, the rich and varied manifestations of 
all the elements of human nature.” | ; 
Furthermore, we must note that, properly speaking, there is 
no system. ; 


“Cousin, Fragments philosophiques (3e éd., 1888), II 9 (texte de 1823). 
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In all things—in politics, in the arts, in literature—one aspires to completion. 
One refuses to allow oneself to be dazzled by a single aspect of things, how- 
ever brilliant it may be. One wishes to regard everything successively in order 
to achieve for oneself a complete and faithful understanding of the idea in 
question.” 


é 


All that one is able to do is to relate systems to Ballets reflection to 
spontaneity,’ in order to isolate free activity—the A The con- 
victions of nations and peoples which reveal themselves indiffer- 
ently in their arts, customs, religions, and philosophies are the 
product of the creative consciousness. As Fichte has put it, and in 
a slightly different way, Maine de Biran and Hegel, the movement 
of the creative consciousness can be described as “a veritable hero 
of the philosophy of will and of the Ego.” And to those who see in 
such a fusion of ideas and expression of a German pantheism, 
Cousin replies: l 

In philosophy there is no country but the truth. It is noz a question of know- 
ing whether the philosophy which I am teaching is German, English, or French, 
but whether it is true. Has one ever spoken of a French geometry or a French 
physics? And is philosophy, by the very nature of its aims, anything less, or 


does it any less pursue that universality of character) in which all the distinc- 
tions of nationalities vanishr4 


The Revolution of 1830 alsa such views as these to the rank of a 


philosophy of the state. 


“Born under the sign of Mercury,” in 1823, at Tréguier, 
Renan did not receive from his own people those popular memories 
which, for Michelet, had the force of tradition. First the prepara- 
tion for ordination and then for the “fellowship,” had placed him 


_ successively in.the presence of a religious tradition which was be- 


ginning to waver, and of a bourgeoise tradition unable to shape 
itself. Rationalistic tendencies separated Renan from theology. 
Furthermore, at the same time, his taste for the concrete drove 
him away from the critical myopia of Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Jules Janin——“hollow heads, men so smart that they overlook the 
obvious”; from traditional philosophy with its rural face and 
scolas aspect; and from the Peyehologial philosophy, Scotch 

* Op. cit, IL, 44 (texte de 1829). 

3 Ibid., I, 80-81, Préface de la rre éd, 

* Ibid., 1, 21, Préface de la 2e éd. 
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and électic, which “is only a table of chapters, in which the dis- 
cussion turns on the division of the chapters and on the titlés.” On’ - 
the other hand, he was attracted by the ideas of Fauriel and 
d’Ozanam which established the reciprocal dependence of customs, 
political institutions, and of literature. They institute a compara- 
tive history of literature which opposed to the artificial and indi- 
vidual development of Latin and classical literature, the collective 
origin of the Ramayana and of the Nibelungenlied, of the poems 
- of, Homer, Firdousi, or Ossian, a theory of the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a national genius eternizing in epopee or myth ‘its religious 
beliefs and its history.” Between 1845 and 1847 the reading of 
- Civilisation by Guizot, Herder’s Poésie des Hebreux, of studies on - 
primitive literature, the writers of the middle ages, and of the Irish 
legends, taught Renan to admire in the literary work not the man, 
but the content and humanity. Under the influence of Goethe, 
Byron, and Lamartine, Renan alldwed himself to enter into the 
movement of enthusiasm and generosity which animated the last 
years of the July Monarchy. Without sharing in the pose of the 
younger generation, in the manner of Chatterton, or of the dly- 
minisme of Michelet and Quinet, he thought it proper to react 
against the spirit of a century of business by restoring to ethics its 
place; against literary criticism by connecting up again the indi- 
vidual work with its human origins; against philosophy by disen- - 
tangling it from metaphysics. In opposition to the practical man 
who wished to be a banker, a capitalist, a great land-owner, a min- - 
ister, Renan affirmed that “‘the soul is the first among realities, and 
the only complete reality. Immortal and sovereign it is in rapport 
with a superior-and invisible principle which works upon it. Each 
of its instinctive movements is thus a manifestation of the divine.” 
But it is useless to turn back to the divine and to pose the problem’ 
of God; it is useless to bind one’s self to a theory of the descent of 
the divine into the world and to pose the problem of nature as a 


5 The effect of French philosophy on Renan has been considerable, if one can 
agree with M. Parodi, “that in his character of historian and philologist Renan has 
been formed in the German school,” and that he was “one of the first to make us 
familiar with the manner of thinking coming from the other side of the Rhine.” See 
his study, “Ernest Renan et la Philosophie contemporaine,” Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale (janvier, 1919), pp. 46, 65-66. 
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Neo-Platonic alternation, such as that which occurs in the doctrine 
of Raviisson.® The greatest reality which may be accessible to ex- 
perience is humanity. It becomes necessary, then, to take up again 
the problem bequeathed by ancient philosophy, which is passed 
along to Herder and J. J. Rousseau, the problem which the creeds 
of all peoples seek to solve—namely, the origins and the end of 
humanity. 

But Renan, deeply interested in the attraction, which poetry 
holds out to the imagination, contented himself with describing, as 
artist, the weakness and the greatness of man, even if he could not 
found in the study of languazes and the teaching of Burnouf, a dis- 
cipline. Beginning with the fifteenth century, European scientists ` 
had shown the way in which grammar, exegesis, the criticism of » 
texts, works of erudition, cf archaeology, and of aesthetic criti- 
cism, might furnish a court ior the study of the human spirit. But 
neither Petrarch, Boccaccio, Erasmus, nor even Bayle, nor the 
German Romantic founders of aesthetics, had made, in the eyes of 
Renan, a discovery comparable to that “which has revealed to us 
in India an intellectual world of such richness, variety, and amaz- 
ing profundity—in truth another Europe.” For Renan, the revolu- 
tion which, about 1820, laid the foundations for the history of 
France, is “a fact as important as the appearance of some new 
system.” The translation by Guigniaut in 1325 of Symbolique 
wherein Creuzer established the close connection of religions, 
mythologies, and of linguistics, gave a positive orientation to the 
study of religions. In the same way the Essai sur le Bouddhisme 
by Burnouf, the Archéologie indienne by Lassen, and the Gram- 
maire comparée of Bopp, joined the studies of Sacy on Arabia, the 
historical works of Guizot, Thierry, and Michelet, and the Reli- 
gions de V Antiquité by Guigniaut. These works furnished for 
Renan, by his own confession, more philosophic matter than did 
Descartes and his school. They taught him that humanity is an 
ensemble wherein all is unequal and diverse; but wherein, at the 
same time, all is of the same order, answering to the same causes 
and the same laws. History is not an agitation without a goal, a 
movement without result, as Vico, Montesquieu, and Herder have 


°R. Lenoir, “La Doctrine de Ravaisson et la Pensée moderne,” Revue de _ 
Métaphysique et de Morale (mai, 1919). 
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incorrectly taught. Rather, as Hegel has written, thereis in history 
a spontaneous tendency and a vital force. However, it is not the 
business of a metaphysician to formulate this a priori in an arti- 
ficial and dialectical manner. Nor is it any longer the business of 
the philosopher to disentangle this vital principle from such a so- 
ciology as Auguste Comte elaborated by carrying over into other 
branches of human knowledge the method of the physical sciences, 
in misconstruing the infinitely fluctuating paths of the develop- 
ment of human societies, their ramifications, their caprices, in - 
making no place for morals, for poetry, for religions, and for myth- 
ology. As Vico had already said in the Scienza Nuova, it is neces- 
sary for the philologian to center his attention on the initial move- 
ments of the mind in studying its works in the light of philosophy. 
The positive claims of Fauriel concerning the richness and com- 
plexity of primitive languages, and he development and degenera- 
tion of languages, were thus united to the saine psychologie of the 
Cours de 1818, to Cousin’s law of “Two Estates,” and to the an- 
alogies drawn from the sciences of life and the vitalistic systems 
set forth in 1823 by Bérard in the Doctrine des rapports du phys- 
ique et du moral, and by Virey in. La Puissance vitale. Wolfe had 
already brought forth the theory of primitive poetry and the na- 
tional epopee. Heyne, Niebuhr, Otfried Miiller, Bauer, and Strauss 
had advanced the general theory of mythologies. It remains to un- 
dertake in the same spirit the study of languages and the study of 
religions in order to circumscribe, if not to solve, the problem of 
the origin of the human species. | 
The comparative study of the Semitic and Indo-European lan- 
guages, and of the speech of savages allows us to trace out the proc- 
esses which the human mind has followed in the creation of lan- 
guage, and to work out a certain number of inductions. Languages 
belong to the category cf living things. They follow the law of liv- 
ing things. 
A germ is brought forth, possessing potentially all that which the living being 
will one, day be; the germ develops; the forms are constituted in their regular. 


‘proportions; that which was potential becomes an actuality, but nothing is cre- 
ated, nothing is added.” 


1T Renan, Origine de Langage (9e éd., 1922), p. 113. Cf. Avenir de la Science 
(13e éd.), pD. 312. 
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_ Languages arise neither as the result of a reflective intervention, as 

' the theorists of the 18th century would have it, nor to'a divine 
revelation, as Joseph de Maistre and Bonald would have it, but to 
the effect of the human faculties acting spontaneously in their en- 
tirety. They are due to the creative consciousness which abandons 
itself to intuition in order to produce its effect from itself and by 
its proper force—as Frederick Schlegel says—in order to create by 
a single leap (seul jet). Language is, as it were, formed by a single 
blow. It arises instantaneously from the genius of each race. The 
spontaneity. of its origin is evident. Primitive man, at first wholly 
wrapped up in himself, attributes a predominant rôle to sensations 
in his choice of signs. In order to designate metaphysical and 
moral ideas, he makes use of analogies and metaphors drawn from 
the physical world.” .In order to express physical objects he em- 
ploys, among other ‘processes actually lost or reduced to a crude 
use, imitation and onomatopoeia, which latter makes “the lan- 
guage of the first men the echo of nature in human consciousness.” 
As the human mind enjoys, then, an indetermination which insures 
the liberty and great variety of its creations, thought expresses 
itself with a richness without limits, or rather without rules, and 
profitably employs an exuberance of forms.*® But human forces 
work at a determined moment. At different periods of its existence 
the human mind puts on successive iorms. Following a law discov- 
ered by Fauriel, a transition is brought about from synthesis to 
analysis.“ 


° In truth, the theory of languages is much more complex in the eighteenth 
century. In the frst place, it re-establishes the natural character of language for 
which the religionists posit a supernatural origin. Cf. R. Lenoir, “Condillac,” Revue 
philosophique (mars-avril, 1923), p. 254. One rediscovers elsewhere in the theory 
of Renan several of the ideas familiar to the “philosophers.” : 

"Cf. Vico, Philosophie de ’ Histoire (in Michelet, éd déf.), p. 63. “We see in 
languages the things of the soul and the mind expressed by metaphors which are 
drawn from bodies and their properties.” 

* Cf. Fauriel, Dante et le origines de la langue et de la littérature italiennes. 
M.D. CCC. LIV. Il. Il, p. 8. “Of two languages the most primitive, if not the most 
rich in grammatical forms, is nevertheless the one which presents forms which are 
the most bizarre, the most complicated in appearance and the most ingenious.” 

4 Cf. Fauriel, op. cit., p. 13. Fauriel specifies that the development of lan- 
guages advancing from “the implicit and composite to the explicit and simple” only 
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Languages have at first. a synthetic character which renders _ 
them obscure and difficult to comprehend. Then they develop to- 
ward idioms which are more and more abstract and poor. This de- 
velopment toward an analytic state, less decided in the Semitic 
languages, more’clear in the Indo-European languages, takes away 
all credit from the hypothesis according to which languages have 
been found to originate in a monosyllabic state and without inflec- 
tions. This development in language takes place when a people 
aspiring to greater clarity, instinctively simplify the language 
‘ which they speak, without any care for elegance or even for cor- 
rectness, or for literary works.” 

Reflection, then, intervenes in the development of languages 
only to curtail, to fix, and to perform a negative office. Thus to 
the confused and simultaneous existence of dialectic varieties, 
then to the isolated and independent existence of dialects, there 
succeeds the fusion of these varieties in a more extended unity. 
On the other hand, the human forces operate in a fixed environ- 
ment. Moreover, language has no unique point: of origin. The 
Indo-European and the Semitic constitute irreducible families. 
The families themselves, however, are composed of different idi- 
oms. It is without doubt in racial diversity that one ought to look 
for the most efficient causes for the diversity of. languages.’ How- 
ever, the divisions of languages do not correspond necessarily to 
the divisions of races. Thus 


one would not know how tə conclude anything from this concerning the ma- 
terial origins of the human species, because language represents for us not the 
first moment of the material existence of humanity, but the first social mo- 
ment. The irreducible families of language represent for us not the physiolog- 
ically different races, but the different primitive groups which are not capable 
of being regularized upon the basis of physiology alone.?% 


The linguist must guard against imposing his views on the eth- 
nographer. The studies of comparative philology can attest at 
once only to the psychological unity of human nature and to the 


follows exactly the development of the mind in the acquisition of its knowledge and 
ideas. In this he has done nothing but take up again one of the most fecund views 
of the system of Condillac. 

™ Cf. Fauriel, op. cit., p, 27-28. 

# Fauriel, op. cit., p. 215. Cf. pp. 202, 235. 
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richness of the human spirit which achieves the selfsame ends by 
most different methods. 
The comparative study of religions permits us to establish cer- 
tain analogous inductions. ‘‘Always and everywhere a thought su-- 
perior to their finite existence has reunited men. This thought has 
been translated into various symbols.” The most imperious needs 
of our nature—the need of love, the need of suffering, the need of 
` believing—have at all times created a religious need. In order to 
satisfy these needs the genius of each race has created a religion 
which has been a philosophy of spontaneity, “amalgamated from 
heterogeneous elements, themselves of no value, concrete dogmas, 
cults, practices, myths, even superstitions.” Foreign to the super- 
natural and the natural, this philosophy substitutes caprice for the 
laws of nature; it makes use of symbols, myth, and legend to pre- 
serve the indetermination of the sense under the complete fixity of 
form. Nations paint themselves by the color of their miracles. Re- 
ligions divide themselves into the instinctive, which do not regard. 
themselves as revealed or exclusively true, and mto the reflective, 
which do announce themselves as revealed and exclusively true. It 
is necessary to omit polytheism, naturalism, and fetishism, which 
scarcely go by the name of religion. Here the facts of origin escape 
us. We must renounce explanations of the primitive facts of reli- 
gion based on processes accessible to experience. These facts no 
longer have analogues, since humanity has lost its religious fertil- 
ity. We must content ourselves with the study of the “degenera- 
tions,** the abortive attempts, the half-religions, if I dare say so, 
pointing to the discovery, although in reduced proportions, of the 
processes by which the great works of unreflective epochs have 
been formed.” It is necessary to employ an experimental method 
in reporting for the past that which one observes in the present, 
whether it be the movement of the Washabis, Babisme, Maddhis- 
me, or, yet again, psychological analysis in dealing with Lamen- 
nais, Jouffroy, ora crisis of personal consciousness. By this meth- 


Religions, like languages, follow ir their development, according to Renan, 
the law of the rudimentary degeneration of organs, formulated by Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire. 


* Renan, Etudes d'Histoire religieuse, 7e éd., p. 219. 
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od in order to lay bare the mechanism of belief and of faith, we- 


will perhaps be able to join together the indirections of Joachim de 
la Fore, St. Francis of Assisi, Chrystine of Stommeln, and of the 
Reformers, in order to determine with exactitude the part played 
respectively by the masses and powerful personalities in the crea- 
tion of religion. As he pursued studies of this nature, Renan came 
to reject, as being too abstract, the history of religious doctrines, 
and to place in Moses the origins of Judaism, in Jesus the origins 
of "Christianity, and in Mohammed the origins of Mohammedism. 
But as Renan followed the three universal religions in their devel- 
opment, and in the schisms and the heresies which they provoked, 
whatever the place which he accords to individualities, he found, 
in reclaiming independence and liberty for a science of religions 
‘divorced from theology, that it was religion which he rediscovered 
—religion beyond national religions: the homo religiosus. 

But this is to go beyond the prdblem of origins and to recognize 
that independently of races, superior‘to races, and destructive of 
local origins, the work of civilization is pursued. Since races and 
nations present different aptitudes, since the combinations of hu- 
man nature are unequal, groups and individuals contribute in an 
original manner to the work of the whole. Each nation may be con- 
sidered:as a faculty, a unity, a manner of grasping life. Each na- 
tion, each intellectual. moral, and religious form leaves after it a 
short resumé, often reducible to a single word, which is, as it were, 
its extract and quintessence. The vast prodigality of human be- 
ings! Scornful hordes of men such as one sees on the monuments 
of Persepolis, where the different barbaric nations do homage to 
their sovereign, the King of.Persia! But there is nothing futile in 
them, and by studying them we are to establish a system of the ap- 
pearances of humanity and the succession of the races of the 
ancient world. In the first place, there are inferior races which 
have disappeared from the parts of the world occupied by civilized 
races. They leave no souvenirs; the study of them belongs to the 
geologists. This primitive humanity exists in Oceanica, Central 
Africa, Northern Asia, “from the simple and naive child of the 


"Cf, R. Lenoir, “La Conception de la Religion chez Kelaa, ” Revue philo- 
sophique (juin, 1917). 
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Antilles, to the wicked population ot Assam and Borneo, even to 
voluptuous Tahiti.” These people are capable neither of order nor 
progress. They constitute the dead part of humanity. The first 
civilized races are the Chinese in Eastern Asia, the Cushites and 
the Chamites in Western Asia and Africa. Their civilizations are 
marked by their materialistic character, their applied sciences, 
their administrative institutions, their commercial spirit, and their 
love of well-being and a very refined feeling for elegance. They 
. have monosyllabic languages which lack inflection; and a hiero- 
glyphic writing. They were developing for four or five thousand 
years of history before the Christian erá. The Cushite and Cha- 
mite civilizations, little known as vet, though reconstructed by 
Baron Eckstein," have disappeared under the force of the Semites 
and the Aryans, after having played a great rôle in the history: of 
civilization. Chinese civilization has survived. But it appears to us 
like a second humanity which had been developed almost. in isolation from the 
first—so far that these two humanities, one of them tending always toward the 


west, the other remaining obstinately immured in the east of the world have 
scarcely entered into contact except in our own days.!8 


There next appear coming from the Imaus about 2,000 years 
before the Christian era, the Aryans in -Bactria, and in Armenia 
the Semites. The Aryans had the military spirit. Conquerors as 
they were, they founded empires and established political and ju- 
dicial institutions which required the subordination of the individ- 
ual and favored a public spirit. Being imaginative, they have had 
a feeling for nuances, for fantasy, for beauty, for the plastic arts, 
and for epic, narrative, and dramtic poetry. In order to explain 
God, man, and the world, they delivered themselves over to myths. 
They did not know how to make an absolute truth of the religions 
expressed in the poems of India, of Persia, and of Greece, but they 
made a sort of heritage of family or caste. They practiced toler- _ 
ance, liberty of thought, free examination, and individual research. 
Conceiving the universe as multiple, they were given to polythe- 
ism, then to that science which wells up in all its naïveté and its ir- 

** Renan, Histoire sinia des langues sémitiques, 7e éd., PP. 34, 59, 60, aa 
214-15, 308, 318, 339-40, 493, 500-1. 

* Ibid., pp. 494-95. 
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resistible élan, with the first rationalistic philosophers of Greece. 
In their diverse forms.they comprised the Indian, Iranian} Pelas- 
` gian, Germanic, Slav, and Celtic branches. The groups of idioms 
which are completely distinct divide themselves in turn into dia- 
lects. All these have, however, characters in common which make 
them a language fit for abstraction and metaphysics. 


With their marvelous suppleness, their varied inflections, their delicate par- 


ticularities, their composite words, and, especially, thanks to the admirable ~ 


secret. of inversion, the Aryan languages carry us at first into complete ideal- 
ism and make us envisage the creation of the word as an essentially tran- 
scendental fact.?® 


The ensemble of these gifts makes the Aryan race the essential 
artisan of progress. 
The Semitic peoples, that is to Say all those which have spoken 

Hebrew, Syriac, Arabian, or some related dialect, being quite dif- 
ferent, are not apt at founding objective institutions. Being no- 
mads and possessing an indomitable self- feeling, they are to be. 
recognized almost uniquely by their negative characteristics. They 
have neither mythology, nor epic, nor science, nor philosophy, nor - 

fictions, nor plastic arts, nor civil life; in short they lack complex- _ 
ity, nuances, while they exhibit an exclusive feeling of unity. Con- 
fronting in the desert, monotheism, which entails intolerance, 
propheticism, and revelation, they repudiated the individual cult 
of the provincial variations and they appeared destined to create 
and propagate the religions. It is not a matter of indifference that 
the three religions marked by the special characteristics of endur- 
ance, fecundity, and proselytism, have had their cradles in Jeru- 
salen Sinai, and Mecca. The language of the Semites bears wit- 
ness to a very lively taste for realities and to a great delicacy of 
sensations, but juxtaposes its ideals without perspective “in the 
manner of Byzantine paintings or of the bas-reliefs of Nineveh.” 
The unique preoccupation of their, thinking, expressing itself ‘in 
verse, governs their grammatical system, which evidently feels the 
infancy of the human spirit; and without falling into the dreams 
of ancient philosophy; we may believe that the Semitic languages, 
more clearly than is the case with any other family, have pre- 


* Renan, Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, p.22. Cf.p.374. 
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_ served for us the memory of one of those languages which man 
must have spoken at the first awakening of his consciousness.” - 
These peoples who did not long delay in reaching the limits of 
their development have seen their language rapidly become immo- 
bile; through the centuries they preserved their simplicity. None 
the less they have played a considerable rôle. “What they failed to 
accomplish in the world of external things they accomplished in the 
_ moral world, and without exaggeration one may attribute to them 
at least a portion of the intellectual labors of humanity.” The Sem- 
ites have drawn almost all the Aryan peoples to monotheism; Mo- 
hammedism crowned their work by simplifying monotheism. 

Then the Aryans (destined to assimilate all other races to them- 
selves) joined hands with the Semites, and the modern occidental- 
world was created by parting from Mediterranean civilization. As 
soon as astronomy reveals to man the structure of the universe, the 
rank and position of the earth’ and the order which it occupies in 
the system of the worlds, a revolution is produced. Geology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, physiology, comparative anatomy, zodlogy, and bot- 
any appear for the first time. Greece witnesses the formation of 
the sciences. With the fifteenth century there appears the critical 
spirit which banishes the superstition and credulity of the middle 
ages, to substitute for them the rationalism of modern times. Man 
ceases to refer the marvelous works of nature and humanity to 
divinity. The philologians extend into the domain of history the 
idea of law already formulated by the physicists. Belief in the 
supernatural, in magic, and in sorcery appears as incompatible 
with the feeling of the real and the rational inherent in modern, 
positive, experimental science. Reason rather than dogma sets 
itself free. No doubt this spirit does not put completely in abey- | 
ance possible failures or possible reversions to the Middle Ages. 
Nations may enter into their decadence and “faith will always be 
` in inverse ratio to the vigor of mind and of intellectual culture. 
The spirit of criticism owes its international character to its rever- 
berations even as far as the Orient. It owes its intellectual fecund- 


2 Renan, Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, p. 24. 
* Ibid., p. 3. CË. p. 183. 
™ Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 52. 
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ity to its having provoked three great mornas Protestantism, 
Philosophy, and the Revolution. . 
With these movements there is closed a. period of analysis 
which renounces the absolute as well as the immobility of orthodox 
theology, in order to follow the human spirit in its progress. With- 
out doubt there were dangers which the history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries has made clear to us—the ‘dangers of re- 
flection. The rational spirit mistakes the naive for unintelligence. 
-It tends to declare everything absurd for which one does not see an 
. Immediate reason. It reposes its confidence in the artificial, the me- 
chanical, the reflective ingenuity of man. It is, then, necessary to 
gather up the heritage of the last century carefully, if we would 
_ disengage only that which has more profundity and which is sub- 
sumed in “liberalism.” 
Since it is not possible to return to instinct, just as it is not pos- 
sible to return to the Middle Ages, as the neo-feudal school de- 
mands, it is necessary to maintain the right which reason has to 
reform society on the basis of rational science, of the theoretical 
knowledge of that which is. In order to demand of science a sym- 
bol and a law, without which humanity cannot live, we must push 
science to its ultimate limits. But, today under the conditions of 
. material existence this reform cannot be carried out. The social 
revolution was aborted in 1848 because among existing institutions 


and ideas there was no longer the contradiction which assured the `. 


success of the revolutions of 1789 and 1830. Socialism errs with 
Enfantin, for “no social problem is attackable from the front”; it — 
errs with Fourier and Capet, for the question is neither one of well- 
being nor one of pleasure. The question is one of the intellectual 
and moral conditions oi society. For “‘man shall not live by bread 
alone.’ Disinterestedly to pursue truth, beauty, and good, to real- 
ize science, art, and morality—these are for him a need as impe- 
rious as that which impels him to satisfy his hunger and his thirst.” 
Now, since culture is not pleasure but a religion, it must not de- 
prive a single soul of its opportunities. “There will be no happi- 
ness until all are equal, but there will be no equality until all are 
perfect.” The capital problem of the nineteenth century is, then, 
to elevate and ennoble the people. As every man is born a part of 
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society and into laws, the state contracts duties toward the people, 
_ the savants, and the artists. To the first it owes intellectual and 
moral culture.” To the others it owes the duty of assembling facili- 
ties such as it accords religious exercises; it must replace in its 
budget the position occupied by cults, with a budget of sciences 
and arts, without, however, possessing any right of control and 
regimentation; it must envisage the creation of lay chapter houses, 
benefices, and sinecures which “are the most dignified and conven- 
ient form for pensioning the scientist.”** Thus the reform of soci-- 
ety has for Renan nothing in common with “the communist follies . 
(which) are the consequence of the shameful hedonism of recent 
years.” Reform attacks the spirit of modern society, now vitiated 
by a plutocracy “little favorable to the legitimate development of 
intelligence,” only in ‘order to reclaim for its own the eae 
of science. 

‚Consequently nake the individual nor the nation may draw 
an exact line of accountability. The individual point of view is 
effaced before the point of view of society which justifies inequal- 
ity. For rights are formed; the history of humanity is not only its 
enfranchisement but also its education; the end is not the happi- 
ness of the individual but his work. “Legitimate government Is 
that which is founded upon the right reason of the time; illegiti- 
mate government is that which employs force or corruption to 
maintain itself in spite of the facts.” The point of view of society 
is in turn effaced before that of humanity. Even though civiliza- 
tion may again have to go down before the barbarians, that will be 
no objection against civilization; it will be right, in spite of the 
‘fact. There is no decadence from the point of view of humanity as 
a whole. As long as there shall be men, nations which are nour- 
` ished by glory will not fail to mount upward toward the religion of 
the future—‘‘pure humanism, that is to say, the cult of all that 
which is essential to man, all of life sanctified and elevated into a 

moral value.” 
| * Auguste Comte traces out in a parallel manner a rauch more complete pro- 


gram of popular education in the preliminary discourse Y his Système de Politique 
positive, 1890, I, 171, 182. Cf. 250-53. 


™ Auguste Comte proposed likewise in the Systéme de Politique positive, the 
suppression of the whole theological and metaphysical budget, I, 123. Cf. 382. 
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In the foregoing I have presented in their variations the ideas 
of Renan on the subject of humanity. They preserve a freedom in 
their character which does not allow us to place them under any 
particular category.. Properly speaking, they do not make up a dis- 
cipline having its own object and its proper method. The findings 
of comparative linguistics and of comparative ethnography are 
here attached to an assemblage of historical, literary, and philo- 
sophical views. Generalities, facts and conjectures are all treated 
as of equal value. Herein it is, that Renan proceeds to work in the: 
manner of Ravisson—an artist, almost a musician; over a period 
of fifty years after the Cahiers de Jeunesse he composes variations 
on lyric themes, namely, his ethical certitudes. | 

Convinced, like Fontenelle, that everything human has its hu- 
man causes, Renan substitutes for the “metaphysical epic” of 
Fichte, Schellmg, and Hegel the study of humanity. In German 
scientists, like Otfried Miiller, who were opposed to Romanticism, 
and in French scientists, like Fauriel or Burnouf, he recognized 
the continuers of that great humanist tradition which goes back by 
way of the Encyclopedia, Vico; Bayle, and Erasmus to Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. But on the morrow of the Restoration, unlike the 
morrow of the Renaissance, the Regency, or the Revolution, the 
current question of philology did not converge toward the current 
question of the natural sciences. In a milieu, which, following 
Main de Biran, was interested in safeguarding the originality of 
consciousness by a. rigorous distinction between the physical world - 
and the moral world, Renan established in one sense an opposition 
between the moral sciences and the physical sciences. Hence, in 
his thinking which combines the analytic spirit of the eighteenth 
century with a vitalistic and romantic conception of man, an invol- 
untary ambiguity arises. Being indifferent to the primordial con- 
ditions in social groups which had just been laid bare by the wars 
of the Revolution and of the Empire, Renan accords only a nega- 
tive value to industrialism, mechanism, and militarism. Here, 
where he should have taken up the views of Saint-Simon, he made 
‘the reflections of Souvestre on mechanism in Monde tel qu’il sera, 
his own. The prejudices of the epoch against the philosophes whose — 
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ideas had been singularly malformed (the effect of ignorance and 
malice) *caused him to misconstrue the original contribution which — 
they made toward a study of the human spirit in the forecastings 
of Fontenelle; the realizations of Condillac and of the Encyclopae- 
dia, and the reports of missionaries and of travelers. The conven- 
tions of the epoch led him to see all societies in terms of epic or 
national poems. Personal tastes constrained him to discard the 
findings of archaeology in the work of Ravisson in order to iden- 
tify the spiritual activity of barbarian ages with religion and phi- 
losophy. Now as one or the other of these became the symbolical 
or mythical expression of human beliefs, they are at one only with 
poetry. And Renan, knowing that the exclusive study of the Sem- 
itic languages, and of Judaism, of Christianity, and of Islam would 
not permit him to resolve scientifically the problem of human ori- 
gins, neglects the arrested forms of development which religions 
and philosophies take on when they transform themselves into 
institutions or into systems, in order to rejoin the creative under- 
standing in a movement which animates and sustains them. 

As a result, the march of civilization is icentified with the 
movement of the creative understanding. As Renan clearly admits 
with Gobineau and, following Humboldt in his Uber die Kawi- 
Sprache auf der Insel Java, “civilization .is the humanization of 
peoples in their external institutions, in their manners, and in the 
subjective feeling which is related to both.” And Renan attempts 
only to describe that initial animating force in nation after nation 
in order to exalt in it some primordial aspect of human nature. 
But this is not without its difficulties. Renan conceives a psychol- 
ogy which shall be an embryogeny of the human spirit; he knows 
well the interest which he must have in consulting “the anecdotes 
reported by travelers (which seem valuable in the main or at the 
most, for amusing children), but which have implicit in them the 
most profound secrets of human nature.” However, he is content’ 
with indicating—nothing more—a few traits of primitive psychol- 
-ogy: the harmony between nature and man, a state of indistinc- 
tion. in thought, the development of sensibility taking place in 
inverse ratio to the development of the intellectual faculties. In 
place of the accounts concerning “savages,” he preferred the docu- 
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ments furnished by contemporary ethnographers and linguists: ' 
` by collating them he worked out the characters of the Chinese, 
Cushite, Indo-European, and Semitic peoples at the very time 
when Taine was undertaking to describe the character of the Eng- 
lish people studied in their literature, and when Lazarus and Stein- 
thal were founding Vélkerpsychologie. To supplement the insuf- 
ficiency of these documents he appealed, like Auguste Comte, to 
the philosophy of history. The masters of the Faculty of Letters - 
enabled him to envisage the Hellenic world, the Middle Ages, and 
modern occidental Europe, in a spirit which had shaken off the 
influence of Bonald, of Joseph de Maistre, and of Chateaubriand, | 
in order to find in philology a discipline and a feeling for what is 
indeed science. If he did not clearly see that the arts and sciences, 
taken alone, by reason of the continuity of discoveries, make cer- 
tain the continuity of material and moral life, he is yet faithful 
enough to the spirit of Fontenelle dnd Condorcet to substitute for 
the three ages of Vico and for the three stages of Comte, the oppo- 
sition between a religious age and a scientific age which has as its - 
basis the antagonism of the supernatural and the natural. But, by 
accepting the distinction of the evolution of ideas (here following ` 
Saint-Simon and Comte, among others) of a syncretic period, a 
critical period, and an organic period, Renan altered the purity of - 
his views So, having once received without sufficient criticism the 
notion of a history of ideas and the notion of a philosophical inter- 
pretation of directive ideas, Renan places beside the positive notion 
of progress the metaphysical notion of development. 

Yet, Renan does not believe that he will discover in the tem- 
ples, the gods, the heroic traditions, the fantastic creeds, the laws, 
‘and the institutions of peoples and of nations—he does not think, 
I say—that he will find here alone the needs which in various 
ephemeral fashions they satisfy. The permanence of such needs 
leads the historian to return to human nature. Therefore, he - 
sketches in the Avenir de la Science a humanism which recognizes 
only one problem, that of civilization, and which attempts only to 
assure to human nature, hallowed in all its manifestations, the 
simultaneous and harmonious use of all its faculties. This, there- 
fore, is the attitude of Renan when brought face to face with con- 
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temporary events. A subject of Louis Philippe, Renan, who at- | 
tained his intellectual maturity in 1848, drew from the revolutions 
those generous movements which for a time snatch nations and 
individuals from their egoism and compel them to envisage the 
world sub specie humanitatis. Of the criticisms directed against. 
the July Monarchy, he retained those which concern the demoral- 
izing powers inherent in plutocracies. But he lived very close to 
M. Guizot, to whom eighteen years of peace had given a profound 
sentiment of security which reappears in the definite propositions ` 
of M. Joseph Prudhomme, and in the gaudy elegance of the style 
of Louis Philippe. With him the sentiment of legitimacy plays a 
rôle analogous with the sentiment of loyalism which in a preceding 
century tempers the boldness of “philosophical” thinking. For the 
Constitutional Monarchy he preserved an attachment which was 
to prevent him from rallying without reserve to the Empire and 
afterwards to the Republic. He partook of the timid circumspec- _ 
tion of the liberal bourgeoisie in the face of social and religious 
problems. He.shares the commercial internationalism of the cap- 
tains of industry who were then finding peace more profitable than 
war. At bottom the sole consideration which matters for Renan is 
human nature. Now, human nature, according to him, consists 
only in “instincts and in very general principles which hallow no 
one social state by preference over another, but only certain condi- 
tions of the social state—for example, the family and private prop- 
erty.” Renan followed the movement of history only that he might 
subtract human existence from the world in time, and thus trick 
his need for an absolute which metaphysics and theology were no 
longer able to satisfy. After all, “the appeal to human nature is- the 
last resort in philosophical and social questions.” | 

At the time when Renan was putting his ideas in order in the 
Avenir de la Science, Comte was building up his-System de Polit- 
ique positive, Gathering up the hints presented in his articles in the 
Discours sur VEsprit posttive and in the Cours de Philosophie 
positive, the latter came finally to the reorganization of society. 
Comparison of the two is suggestive in more than one respect. Im- 
mediately there springs into view an antagonism between their 
attitudes, an antagonism of which Renan was fully conscious and 
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which he nowhere modulates. Comte does not admit that sociabil- 
ity is natural to man except in that he attaches the social kingdom 
to the other kingdoms of nature by the intermediation of biology, 
and he substitutes for moral sciences a “sociology” (the method 
of which is founded upon the physical sciences) and searches for 
_ the cause of the social phenomena in the human organization. He 
takes account at once of the arts, the sciences, and the beaux-arts. 
A lively feeling for the present reveals to him the importance of 
industrial and military prenomena. And if he traverses the Mid- 
dle Ages in the train of Dante, it is the “revolutionary sagacity of 
the Convention” and the “republican spirit” which guide him when 
he turns toward the future. He is defiant of ethnography and of 
the vague principle of racial distinction. “Those pretended think- | 
ers who want to talk akout sociology without knowing arithmetic, . 

are now making use of race as their predecessors made use of cli- 
mate in order to give themselves af small cost a scientific appear- 
ance.” He believes that a biological theory must underlie the 
sociological theory of language. When the positive theory of hu- 
man language has been sufficiently worked out it will give a fecund 
impulse to the whole group of studies of actual philology now 
precious though empirical.” Then alone will philology acquire its 
truly encyclopedic constitution. So far as the study of religions is ` 
concerned, Comte can interest himself at most in cult, in dogma, 
and in regimen, which Renan neglects; he adopts a general theory 
sufficiently like Renan’s in admitting a distinction between reli- 
gions which are respectively ‘spontaneous, inspired, and revealed, 
those: which correspond to fetishism, polytheism, and monothe- 
ism.” He extends this distinction to languages. With respect to. 
the monotheism of the Hebrews,” and to the rôle of Mohammed, 
he is in accord with Renan.” And he indicates the profound rea- 
sons for the orientation of Renan when he assures us,*° “It is espe- 
cially to religion that language must be directly compared, since 


3 Auguste Comte, Système de Politique positive, I, 450. 

* Ibid. {4e éd., 1912), II, 225. 

* Ibid., IL, 7. Ci. I, 406, and IV, 440. 

* Auguste Comte, Système de Politique positive, IL, 418. 

2 Ibid., II, 470-71. i? ° Ibid., Il, 218. 
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both spontaneously relate themselves to the engemble of our exist- 
ence, ahd since the one represents the unity which the other brings 
to being.” Finally, he pursues an analogous aim—civilization; 
and he accepts a like postulate—the unity of human nature. 

Thus Renan, Comte, and Michelet, in forms which are com- 
plex and different, yet complementary, express the deeper tenden- 
cies of French thinking, a thinking which is impatient to escape 
- from the tutelage of universities, and anxious to flee from artificial 
systems and to deal with vital problems. The Revolution of 1848 
_ encouraged Renan, as well as Renouvier, who composed his Man- 
uel republicain de VHomme et du Citoyen; it stimulated Auguste 
‘Comte. The Republican government restored his place in the Col- 
lége de France to Michelet; it permitted Auguste Comte to give a 
series of public lectures on the positive philosophy. Social ques- 
ticns were attacked anew. Men’s minds surrendered themselves 
to great hopes, and everything gave way to the thought that a 
nascent tradition issuing from the Revolution of 1789, and yet 
without being antagonistic to the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
wes going to be pursued, sounded out, and consolidated. But the 

reverberations of the revolution in fact exhibited only the inca- 

pacity of the liberal bourgeoisie; powerless to dominate in default 
of discipline. An official teaching which preserved too much of 
religiosity to be positive, and which was less literary than anti- 
scientific, properly speaking, made predominant the perspective of 
business men and of politicians. The praetorian power, the appeal 
to the least generous passions—tkese made the interests of indi- 
viduals and of nations prevail in a world which was not. elevated 
above the provincial realism of M. Thiers. In 1790 the philoso- 
phes could group themselves around Condorcet and Sieyés. In 
1830 the liberals could group themselves about La Fayette. The 
July Monarchy did not make men who could group eee 
around Lamartine. 

There followed the bourgeois reaction, the election of the 
Prince President, and the Coup d'État. The Empire proscribed all 
ideas as revolutionary and favored amusements. It made cheap 
imitations of all styles, it replaced. elegance by costly luxury and 
imagination by vulgarity; it parodied fêtes galantes, the frescoes 
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of Pompeii, and exotic civilization, and at the Universal Exposi- 
tion it gathered together the spoils of the barbarians. The political 
policy of Napoleon III was dominated by the principle of nation- 
ality." The military displays and the colonial expeditions in- 


creased the curiosity of individuals for petits faits and spoiled his- 


- tory of its profound significance. Following the advice of Augus- 

‘tine Thierry and Sacy, Renan kept the Avenir de la Science to 
himself but exploited its essential ideas in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Débats. So, for his contemporaries he is a philo- 
logian, an orientalist, the author of the Origine des Langues and 
of the Histoire Générale des Langues sémitiques; a scholar whose 
authority one invoked in order to justify some abstract considera- 


tion about language or civilization, and whom one sometimes 


joined in his critical preoccupations. —_. 

Gobineau, “perpetually brought back by his sympathy for the 
manifestations of living humanity to sound ‘again the secrets of 
dead humanity,” reveals, no doubt, a historic sense which is lack- 
ing in Renan. He denies the possibility of perfection; he denies the 
superiority of our civilization; he defines the contribution of Per- 
sian, Greek, Egyptian, Roman, and Arabian civilizations; he ac- 
centuates the Assyrian, Phoenician, Lydian, and Carthaginian ele- 
ments and the part they played; he leaves the ancient world in 
. order to take up three American civilizations, those of the Alle- 
ghanians, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians. But he does not give 
predominance to the ethnic problem except to agree with the con- 
. clusions of the Langues sémitiques in his Essai sur ?Inégalité des 
Races, published in 1854. In general, he maintains the inequality 
of races, and holds that the majority are forever incapable of be- 
ing civilized because they do not possess internal energy, and 


because every external agent is impotent to impregnate them with’ 


it.’ If he discerns the respective rôles of three races in civilization, 


& Cournot, Traité de VEnchainement des Idées fondamentals (Nouv. éd., 1922), 
p. 609. “In the eyes of many pzople, that which is the greatest reality at the basis of 
the agitations of our times, is the need of re-establishing in the great human family, 


the order based on the relationship of blood (or on the traditions which resemble the © 
ways of the blood), disturbed by the caprices of politics, by the hazards of battles, 


or by the religious passions.” 


Gobineau, Essai sur Pinégalité des Races, 3e éd., p. 150. Cf. pp. 214-33. 
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it is in order that he may establish the truth that history bursts 
forth only from the unique contact with the white races. It pleases 
him to oppose the critical and erudite spirit of our societies to the 
poetic and philosophical spirit of the Hindus.** | 

Cournot, for his part, has, without doubt, denie preoccu- 
pations which are strange to Renan. In 1861 he devotes Books 
IV and V of the Traité de V Enchainement des Idées fondamentales 
to human societies and to the history of civilization. Therein he 
vivifies the views, somewhat dry to be sure, of the Essaz sur le 
Fondement de nos Connaissances by presenting ideas analogous 
to those of Renan on social origins and on the intellectual and 
moral constitution of man studied in those languages and religions 
which allow us to reach backward from epochs of conservation 


‘to epochs of creation and to rejoin ideas and art, instinct, and life. 


Languages are not only an object of art possessing an instrumental 
and logical function, but also a product of living nature. Religions 
resemble languages more than they do political and juridical insti- 
tutions, by the very reason of their durability; they are born from 


‘the enthusiasm provoked in man by his tendency to believe in-the 


existence of an invisible, supernatural, and miraculous world. And 
all human activity engenders particular civilizations which increase 
and decrease only in order to assure the indefinite progress of civ- 
ilization. 

But an opposition soon appears on the part of metaphysi- 
cians and theologians, doubtful, by reason of their moral convic- 
tions and their religious beliefs, of the results of a study of reli- 
gions. In an epoch of gross mysticism wherein miracles were mul- 
tiplied, Renan lost his chair in the Collége de France. If the popu- 
lace and the liberal spirits applauded the act of independence 
which La Vie de Jésus seemed to be, Renouvier was too much pre- 
occupied with the immortality of his own soul to join them. In 
his Introduction à la Philosophie analytique de lV Histoire he at- 


' tacks the “puerility of the rationalistic exegesis of Renan’’; and, ° 


finally, he can note the tone of skepticism due, no doubt, to “the | 
influence of a spirit of indifference or of hostility which by reason 
of well known causes, which I do not have to mention here, has 


3 Gobineau, op. cit., p. 199. 
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increased more and more for two centuries with respect to every- 
thing which touches on religious morality, among the philosoph- 
ical and ‘anti-clerical’ party of the public.”** He argues that 
philosophy can solve the problem of origins from which the lin- 
guist and the ethnographer have held themselves aloof. He tends 
to react against deterministic and naturalistic systems in which 
man is only a progressive animal, by positing man as originally en- 
dowed with the capacity for reflection, next of reason and of 
speech, man as free, moral, and mortal only because the fall of the 
created world as Milton described it in his Paradise Lost. The 
Catholics, meanwhile, fought against Renan in the name of Chris- 
tian dogma. On their side they caught up the accusation of pan- 
theism and of Hegelianism which in his Sophistes contemporaines 
Père Gratry launched against Renan. And they censured the ex- 
tension of the religious studies at the time that the Bible de P Hu- 
- manité responded to the Vie de Jésus, and that Michelet recalled 
that for “free humanity” “il faut le Terre pour Terre promise et le 
Monde pour Jerusalem... 

To be sure, the Third Republic estore his post to Renan, 
who tried to write a Reforme intellectuelle et morale, but in vain. 
University traditions, restored in 1864, proscribed Kantianism, 
made the scholastic spirit prevail, and dissolved philosophy into 
a dusty cloud of disciplines each with its own technique. Renan 
was now to rejuvenate themes twenty years old and more by em- 
ploying the formulae of Kant and Schopenhauer then in fashion, 
as he had employed those of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel about 
1830. It was no profaund feat. One scarcely rioted that he is in 
accord with metaphysicians proceeding. from Ravisson and Renou- 
vier. Like them, he is careful to hold himself at equal distance 
from materialism and from idealism by subordinating science to 
perception, by taking account of “the psychological intuition with _ 
which, as Vacherot says, all becomes luminous; without which, all 
remains mysterious.” The decomposition of truth into certitudes, 
probabilities, and simple possibilities presides over the writing of 
the Essai de Critique générale as well as over the composition of 


34 Renouvier, Introduction @ la Philosophie analytique de Histoire (nouv. éd., 
1896), 2e partie, p. 518. 
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the Dialogues philosophiques. The simultaneous recognition of the 
existence of laws in nature and of the instability of those laws in 
the course of history is found in the Contingence des Lois$de la 
Nature and in the Lettre & Berthelot in which Boutroux takes the 
reverse side of Comtism and describes in dialectic terms the play 
of contingency in the midst of a universe delivered over to activity, 
_spontaneity, and liberty.*° Finally certain passages of the Avenir 
de la Science are not without their analogy to the description 
which Bergson gives the élan vitale.** If the philosophers are 
silent on the subject of .the aesthetic and vitalistic symbolism of 
Renan, literary men disengage it, in fact, only to reinforce an at- 
mosphere propitious to the hatching of a philosophy of intuition. 
For it has its latent powers. To attribute these virtues to Hegeli- 
anism as Pére Lassere (the echo of Pére Gratry) D. Parodi, and, 
more recently, a prince of the church have thought they had evi- 
dence to do, is only to miscorfceive the history of the ideas of 
Renan and the repeated testimony of Renan himself.’ The opera- 
tion of Hegelian ideas, reduced by Kavisson to their proper pro- 
portions,** combines with the more profound influence of Vico, of 
French philosophy, and of Victor Cousin, whose first philosophy, 
the philosophy of spontaneity, contains the germ of all modern 
spiritualism. : 

When Renan decided to let his Avenir de la Science appear in. 
1890, in order to restore his thought to-its unity, it was too late. 
A younger generation had since undertaken to found a politics and 
a morality without him, at a moment when radicalism pronounced 
that there were no social questions, when the historians of philos- 
ophy passed over in silence our own eighteenth century, the living 


* D, Parodi, Ernest Renan et la Philosophie contemporaine, Dp. 55, 57, 58. 


” Ibid., pp. 56, 57, 59, 60. 
" Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse, article on “Cousin,” article on the “Meta- 
physique et son Avenir.” 


8 Ravisson, Rapport (ze éd., 1885), pp. 137, 138. “The authors whom Pére 
Gratry has in view throughout, MII. Vacherot, Renan, and Schérer, have expressed 
themselves on the matter of Hegelianism with the greatest respect and favor; one 
_ rediscovers in their theories certain tendencies or certain results analogous to the 
principal tendencies and to the principal results of the philosophie of Hegel. But 
one does not see that they have adopted his principles, nor followed his method; 
and especially one does not see that they have, following his example, set up a rule 
of the identity of contradictions, the negation of the principle of contradictions.” 
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` source of gem thought, and when science was E RE with. 
technique. They remained indifferent to the breath of revolutions. 

- Espinfis had attempted to found without regard to Renan or 
Comte, whose religious sincerity he doubted, a science of societies: 

Durkheim was inspired by Espinas to pass beyond both Renan 
and Comte: he places the origin of human experience in communal 
life; between man and his human environment he recognizes an 


interdependence analogous to that which Claude Bernard had dis- 


covered between man and his physical environment. He appeals 
to the total of positive disciplines in order to study the very struc- . 
ture of the social milieu, and the institutions in which communal 
life is crystallized. He has a sufficiently vivid feeling for the pres- 
ent to inaugurate in the Division du Travail Social an order of re- — 
search similar to that which Simiand and Halbwachs had pursued | 
inside of the sociologicel school. He was irritated by Comte’s phi- 
losophy of history. He was disconcerted by the Drames philoso- 
phiques of Renan, and especially by the Abesse de Jouarre. He 
had, however, remained sufficiently faithful to the diffused spirit- 
-~ ualism of the school in order not to be insensible to the Histoire 
des Origines du Christianisme, the Avenir de la Science, and the 
Histoire du Peuple d’Israel. Like Renan, he grants to religion a 
primordial rôle; he argues that in religious institutions are concen- 
trated all the aspects of social life; he affirms the permanence of 
the homo religiosus. And the conclusions reached in the Formes 
élémentaires de la Vie religieuse rejoin Science et Religion only to 
connect up with certain themes in the Avenir de la Science. Renan 
mixing the life of societies and the life of the spirit, fairly meets 
the metaphysicians in affirming the supremacy of the spiritual con- 
' ditions of existence and in minimizing the importance of the mate- 
rial conditions of existence. He can contribute in this respect only 
toward the destruction of all the positive significance of the social 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, of the Revolution, and of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. His propositions reinforce _ 
the opposition against Marxism made by spirits less anxious to ex- 
tract from the passions of the political milieu a doctrine for which 
a scientific title and pcsitive consequences can be proved, than to 
delay indefinitely the capture of the consciousness of the working 
class, that is to say, of the people. 
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Thus the course of events had brought successively to light 
various particular aspects of the thought of Renan without ever 
giving him a unity which could assure him a profound influence. ° 
Like Comte and like Michelet, Renan has been betrayed by the 
history of the French people. He was formed in an environment 
_ sufficiently moderate and upright not to be ashamed of his revolu- 
tionary memories. Certain social conditions had given a unity of 
feeling to his ideas; as soon as these conditions disappeared, how- 
ever, the binding cord of his thoughts was loosened. The public 
could not possibly have an intimate knowledge of his work: its 
complexities seemed to be contradictions; its conciliations ap- 
peared to be hypocrisy. Wherefore, the effort of the historian re- . 
veals here its complete significance in that it may restore unity to 
his doctrine in order to seize the living and fecund element in it, 
namely, its spirit. 

Let us condemn the co-existence in Renan of rationalistic and 
romantic tendencies which are logically incompatible, but prac- 
tically juxtaposed in him, as in a goodly number of his contempo- 
raries. Let us condemn the incertitude which such a co-existence 
cannot fail to produce in its choice of disciplines, Perhaps we have 
a more coherent attitude, perhaps we have disciplines: which are 
more rigorous, yet both of.these conceal also essential contradic- 
tions and oscillations of thought. We have as a certainty less pre- 
cise aims. In passing from the Second Empire, the Third Republic 
imagined that the lessons of the professors at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure could supply the defect in social and intellectual tradi- | 
tions. However erudite these masters were, they had the preju-. 
dices of their rank and of their education; they placed their 
- thought outside of life. They forgot, and they have made us for- 
get too long, that philosophers may only give voice to the desire of 
the people. | 

The people wish to penetrate the mystery of their origin and 
of their end. The philosophers prison the movements of the imagi- 
nation, subordinate them to the gait of intelligence, and mark the 
limits of human experience. They testify at once to the indefinite 
progress of the human spirit, the confused movement of human 
societies, the fragility of civilization and of municipal police, and 
the possible return to barbarism of empires submitting themselves 
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to the law of birth, development, and death. Into the relativity of 
time they put a being who feels that he himself lives in the abso- 
lute. They do not escape from an essential contradiction to which 
Hegel has given a philosophical expression, and the feeling for 
which we would place at the basis of the philosophy of Henri Berg- 
son if the commentators, too intent upon the intimate resonance 
of metaphors and symbols to be masters of the history of ideas, 
had not obliged us to defeat our own aims long before the appear- 
ance of Bergsonism. Each of our moments is at once eternity and 
a second in the long duration of the centuries. Our studies which 
‘are really relative take on an absolute character when we apply 
their conclusions to lite. Hence if it is necessary to guard one’s 
-self against generalizations which too frequently make the histo- 
rian a metaphysician oi the past, it is not necessary to be afraid 
of generalities; it is not necessary to proscribe the philosophy of 
history among the studies of society, a philosophy of history which 
is only reflection upon comparitive human events. Some certitude 
in action—that is the terminus of our intellectual effort, that is the 
vow of all those to whom daily suffering has taught the lesson that 
they work by chance in a world delivered up to caprice. The great 
‘design of the humanists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, and of the 
social writers of the nineteenth was to obtain those certitudes in 
their hour and to found civilization. 

Such is the teaching which the preacher of Nemi can give, the 
learned dissociations of -which do not meet the mandates of the 
preacher of humanity. In animating with Shakespearean imagi- 
nation the Ariel of a fugitive life, in giving speech to Calaban, 
Renan reminds us that neither the lay dogmas of the July Mon- 
archy nor the proscriptions of the Second Empire, nor the tech- 
nical philosophers of the Third Republic have succeeded in stifling 
in France that acute sense of civilization and of the human which 
confers upon French thought its character of universality. Al- 
though he did not wish it, the Avenir de la Science brings us back 
to the initiator of modern humanism, Saint-Simon. 

Shall the lesson be lost? Reverence, prudence, idleness, or de- 
fect of character has only too completely fettered the “revolt of 
the living against the dead.” : 
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ABSTRACT 


(r) The scientific study of environment has been delayed, due to a lack of em- 
phasis upon the human or social-science aspect of general science. It is now develop- 
ing in all the sciences. (2} Science is itself in large measure an analysis of environ- 
mental conditions and pressures. Especially is this true of the social sciences. (3) 
The environments of man may be classified from two standpoints: (a) the types of 
pressures exerted upon man and his social organization; (b) the order of develop- 
ment (the relative primariness and derivativeness) of the environments. (4) The 
psycho-social and derivative control environments are of the greatest importance for 
man. (5) These, and all other social forms of environment, have been produced as 
a result of man’s coadaptive or co-operative adjustment to nature and the antecedent 
social environments. (6) The future social-ccentrol activities of man will probably 
be undertaken with a view to perfecting the psycho-social and derivative control 
environments. 


The scientific study of environment has just begun to be under-. 
taken seriously.* Scholars rave followed the popular precedent in 
paying more attention to inheritance than to environment, because 
the superficial facts of what appears to be heredity are more patent 
than the major principles of environmental influence. It is easy 
enough to see that horses breed true to type and that children re- 
semble their parents. Stockbreeding and human reproduction have 
long been of central interest to human consciousness. But most of 
the causal relationships between environment and organic traits 
are either indirect and abstract in character or the results pro- 
duced by environmental pressures have generally been so unlike 
their causes that the relationships were not immediately and di- 

t Three recent volumes which emphasize the importance of environment as a 
control factor are C. M. Child, Physiclogical Foundations of Behavior, C. J. Her- 
rick, Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior, and L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A 
Study in Sccial Psychology. See a:so the author’s paper, “The Influence of Environ- 
ment as a Social Factor” in Publicctions of American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI 
(1021). Two other studies in environment of first-rate importance have appeared 
sinze this article was written. They are, R. D. McKenzie, “The Ecological Approach 


to the study of thé Human Community,” American Journal of Sociology, November 
1924; and Franklin Thomas, Tze Environmental Basis of Society. 
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rectly visible and could be recognized only by a process of abstract 
analysis and synthesis. Only relatively recently have we learned 
how to recognize these unobvious connections and build up a meth- 
odology of tracing-events back to their environmental causes. Such 
a technique first developed in some degree of detail with reference 
to the physico-geographic environment, where the causative proc- 
esses operated ona larger scale and with more nearly visible mech- 
anisms. Thus Aristotle spoke of the influence of climate and geo- 
graphic position upon the location of cities and upon the character 
. of their inhabitants. Ibn Khaldun in the fourteenth century pro- 
duced something of a philosophy of history, based on geographic 
analysis, and Bodin and Montesquieu began in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to consider in considerable detail the effect of 
climate and surface contour upon human customs and institutions. 
Buckle and Ratzel and the modern anthropogeographers, such as 
Semple and Huntington, have refined—the earlier ones:philosoph- 
_ically and the later ones more scientifically—the processes of esti- 
mation and measurement of physico-geographic factors. The bot- 
anists and the zodlogists have also come into the field latterly with 
their studies in ecology and symbiosis. In these fields the assump- 
` tion of environmental influence has been supported by the collec- 
tion of a vast number of data. But the social sciences have not per- _ 
‘haps as’ yet so conspicuously enriched themselves with professed 
environmental studies, partly because the statement of environ- 
mental causation in the sphere of social relationships has involved 
greater abstractness of analysis, and partly because the social 
processes themselves have not been so clearly determined as a 
basis for environmental study. However, much work in tracing en- 
vironmental factors has been accomplished in connection with so- 
ciological studies, especially in the more pathological fields of 
criminology and dependency, as well as in hygiene and social psy- 
chology, and it is probably these studies involving statements of 
‘environmental causation which, more than any other set of causes, 
have forced emphasis to be placed upon the study and analysis of 
environment as a method of scientific investigation comparable to 
the study of inheritance. 
Another reason way an analysis of environmental causation 
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came late in the social and mental sciences is the fact that the ap- 
proacii to a causal analysis in these fields had been through the 
metaphysical concepts of natural law, reason, and intuition. Under 
the old metaphysical theory of natural-law causation it was held 
that natural law influenced the behavior of men, individually and 
collectively, through an extension into the personality through the 
‘mechanisms of reason and impulse, which were conceived of as 
subjective aspects of the objective fact of natural law. Reason in 
this terminology did not signify the logic of individual and self- 
active judgment, as it does with us, but rather the concept was one | 
of infiltration of an outside essence into the personality, more near- 
ly what Lotze and his followers understood by intuition. This 
theory of intelligence as an extension of natural law into the per- 
sonality easily lent itself to the inheritance concept on the supposi- 
tion that the subjective extensions of natural law, such as reason 
or intuition, impulse or instinct, conscience, the soul, etc., came 
into the organism at the point of birth or at some time previous 
thereto. Remnants of these old mystical beliefs still survive in 
some of the vaguer forms of inheritance theory of the present day. 
We have a tradition of looking at all processes of psychic causa-. 
tion within ourselves or as collectively organized in society as sub- 
jective and as inherited, or at least as of prenatal origin; and in the 
minds of the older biologists and social scientists the prenatal is 
still practically equivalent to the inherited. 

The sciences deal with the analysis of objects; and objects are 
the material of the environments, whether they be physical, or- 
ganic, or mental and social. Consequently the growth of science in 
the last few centuries has been a sine gua non to the development 
of a dependable theory of environmental causation. It might per- 
haps be truthfully urged that the chief content of the sciences is 
environmental processes. As the sciences: have developed the anal- 
ysis of objective or environmental processes has proceeded, with 
the result that we are enabled to see environment in ever greater 
detail and to divide it up into its constituent factors and processes. 
This analysis took place first in the physical and biological worlds, 
and already some decades ago the analysis of environment in these 
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fields had bei split up into numerous subdivisions’ because the 
older sciences had already reached that stage of maturity at’ which 
they called for an extensive analysis and classification of the objec- 
tive phenomena with waich they deal: The social sciences have 
been slower in developing and consequently the corresponding ob- 
jective or environmenta: analyses have been somewhat retarded. 
But this difficulty is now being overcome by a rapid development 
“of the social sciences, which calls for a correspondingly detailed 
analysis of the social environment. 

. The implication here is that there is a close functional corre- 
spondence between the complexity of any science and the degree 
of environmental analysis which has occurred in that field, and I 
believe this is true. The function of each science as an organized 
body of tested knowledge in the hands of the social administrators 
is-to control the organization of the objective phenomena with 
which that science deals analytically and conceptually. The sci- 
ence is merely the description of phenomena and the conceptualiza- 
tion of the relationships of phenomena, and it stands as a control 
body between the facts or phenomena themselves on the one hand 
and the thinkers (scientists) and administrators (reformers, ex- 
ploiters, engineers, industrialists, etc.) on the other hand, who aim . 
at transforming these phenomena for purposes of social control in 
the service of certain objectives of which they are more or less defi- 
nitely aware. There is, therefore, of necessity a close relationship 
between the phenomena and their interpretation (description and 
classification) which constitutes- the content of science. The logi- 
cal arrangement of this description of the objective phenomena, in 
such a way as to emphasize their causal relationships to human 
and social behavior, that is, to classify them in the category of en- 
vironmental pressures, is the thing which places them effectively 
in the category of environmental objects. Along with this expan- 
-sion of science and the ccrrelative expansion of our conceptualiza- 
tions of environments and of the classification of environmeénts has 
gone an expansion of human experience. Consequently modern 
social life is as complex and as intricate as the sciences themselves _ 


* See, for example, E. R. A. eugi Principles of Economics, for such a treat- 
ment. 
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which organize and in part at least provide a method of control of ` 
life or’ adjustment processes. In order that we may simplify the 
structures of social life and get order out of this compléxity for 
purposes of control, it is necessary to see distributively the en- 
vironmental pressures which mold social organization ` ‘and be- 
havior through the channels of applied science. The following .par- . 


fers ae 


such a sche: ot 
This classification may be presented in brief outline as dlws 


‘J. The physical environments 


1. Cosmic, including such factors as the sun’s heat, possible electric or 
other disturbances due to the relationship of the sun and other heaven- 
ly bodies upon the earth, the falling of meteors, the effect of moonlight 
and of the moon’s attraction upon the tides, possible cosmic causes of 
radical changes in climate, such as the as epochs, due to cosmic ' 
changes.# ° 

2. Physico-geographic, especially such factors as contour and surface con- 
figuration (mountains, coast lines, valleys, rivers, mountain passes, 
etc.), altitude. 

3. Soil, especially in relation to the supply and distribution of plant foods, 
. particularly nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorous; the physics.of the 
` soils. 

4. Climate, including especially temperature einen humidity, and the 

succession of the seasons. 

5. The inorganic resources, especially the minerals ana metals, such as the 
natural fuels (coal, petroleum natural gas), the structural materials’ 
(iron, copper, tin, zinc, lead, etc.), and the rarer industrial metals. 
Under this heading might be included the chemical properties of the 
soil. — 

6. Natural agencies, especially falling Waler the winds, the tides and the 

l sun’s rays, which may be used to some extent as power sources. 
. 7. Natural mechanical processes (combustion, radiation, gravity, etc.) 


“II. The biological or organic environments (plants and animals) 
1. Micro-organisms. The various forms of germ lite, including pathogenic 


and ‘saphrophytic bacteria, bacilli, and amoebae, and possibly even 
more minute forms of life. 


‘For more detail on some of these categories see paper cited above, in Publica- 
tions of American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI. 

* For a tentative, though doubtless not a final statement of such possible cosmic 
influences in the field of climate, see Huntington and Vishez, Climatic Change. 
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l 2 The various parasites id insect pests which establish relations with or- 


ganic; life or with men directly, and which not infrequently ate germ 
catriets.. Such organisms have a marked influence upon the develop- 
“ment of, crops and livestock and forests upon which man is so largely 
‘depéndent.*. 


3. ‘The. latger plants which constitute iie forests provide materials for | 


a "shelter and clothing, for medicines and foods, and for some other needs 


HI. 


x of man, ‘such as weepons, cords, tools, etc., and determine in large 
“measure man’s occupations and larger social A E ERA 


rr The larger or ponderable animals which form the natural herds, flocks 


and packs and schools, including materials for food, shelter, clothing, 
and cther auxiliaries, as above, and determine man’s occupations. 


5. Certain harmful aspects of 3 and 4, especially those plants and animals 
which carry menacing poisons which are injurious, directly or indirectly 
to man, in their natural habitat, destructive and harmful plants, such as 
those which make agriculture difficult, impede man in his movements, 
injure his body or property——ferocious and destructive animals in the 
state of nature. 


6. Ecological and symbiotic relationships of plants and animals in nature, 
which may exercise en indirect or direct influence upon human rela- 
tionships, especially with respect to their economic aspects. 


7. The prenatal environment of animals, in which the maternal organism 
influences in large measure the character of the growth 9 develop- 
ment of the nascent organism. 


8. Natural biological processes (reproduction, growth, decomposition, as- 
similation, excretion, circulation, etc.). 


The social environments 


r. The physico-social environments , 

a) In general, all inventions.that are: the product of the human reac- 

tion upon:the physical environments, and by means of which the 

- physical materials (especially as in 1, 3, 5, and 6 above) are so 
transformed as beter to meet the needs of man. 

b) More specifically such inventions and transformations as transpor- 
tation lines and equipment, the paraphernalia of communication, 
modern housing, including homes, office and industrial buildings, 
public service bui-dings and equipment, modern cities themselves 
and all their accessories, tools, household equipment, many phases 
of clothing and personal adornment, such as jewelry, buttons, head- 
dress, artificial heating or cooling apparatus and conditions, ice, 
fire, war equipment, chemical compounds, industrial machinery, the 
instruments employed in scientific research, in religious observance, 
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etc., in'so far as ‘these are constructed from physical or inorganic l 
materials and are adapted especially to the needs of members of 
human society. 

2. The bio-social or organico-social er.vironments 
a) Plants domesticated and adapted to agriculture, horticulture, and 

floriculture, including all plants cultivated for the purpose of pro- 
viding human food, shelter, clething, ornament or tools and weap- 
ons, as distinguished from uncultivated plants occurring under nat- 
ural conditions. 

b) Plants cultivated for the purpose of providing food or shelter or 
other protection for domestic animals or for other belongings or 
purposes of man. 

c) Cultivated medicinal plants and plants grown for the manufacture 
of perfumes. 

d) Animals bred and cared for by man as sources of food, shelter, 
clothing, ornaments, tools, weapons, or medicines. 

e) Animals domesticated ‘and employed as sources of power, in as: 
trial pursuits or as burden bearers for man. 

f} Animals used for purposes of play and recreation and as objects of 
display and as means of social distinction, as pets, aids in the hunt, 
for shows, etc. 

3. The psycho-social environments 

a) Objectified and standardized behavior processes, which are not visi- 
ble or discernible directly by the senses, but which are matters of 
logical or conceptual inference and are treated as behavior entities. 
Among the more important of these may be mentioned institutions 
(in their psychic or non-material aspects), customs, traditions, 
conventions, beliefs, mores, folkways, fads, fashions, crazes, atti- 
tudinal evaluations, propaganda, public opinion, science (in some 
aspects). 

b) Objectified but incompletely or wholly unstandardized behavior 
processes, such as rumors, conversational contacts (what Bagehot 
called “talk”), radio, and certain aspects of public opinion, propa- 
ganda, attitudinal evaluations end other categories mentioned above 
in III, 3, a). | | 

c) Objectified and standardized stored’ psychic symbols and symbolic 
meaning complexes. The most important of these environmental 
storage factors are books and periodicals, but here also should be 
included pictures, statuary, musical composizions, archeological and 
ethnological collections and curios, inscriptions, codes, moving pic- 


See article, “Neuro-Psychiz Technique,” Psychological Review (November, 
1923), also Bernard, Instinct: A Study in Secial Psychology, chaps. v and vi, for an 
explanation of this concept. oer 
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tures, phonograph records, and all similar apparatus which carry a 
symbolic meaning content which may be apprehended by ‘those who 
recognize the symbolic keys. These are the carriers of vast bodies 
of scientific, aesthetic, and literary data which act as stmt to so- 
cial and individual behavior. 

d) Here also belong pantomime, gesture, language, etc. 


| IV. Composite or institutionalized derivative control environments (described 
later), | 

The foregoing classification has been made from the stand- 
point of the objects comprised in the environments. Another pos- 
sible method of classifying the environments, involving a some- 
what different principle and more organization of viewpoint, may 
be presented in outline as follows: This classification is from the 
standpoint of the general order in which the several environments - 
arose in the experience of mankind, although the order must not 
be regarded as strictly consecutive, genetically and by no means as 
always conceptually consecutive. | 

I. Primary environments 
r. Physical 
2. Biological or organic 
II. Derivative environments 

1, Secondary environments proper 
a) Physico-social environments 
b) Bio-social environments 

2. Psycho-social or secondary-tertiary environments 

3. Composite or derivative control (or institutionalized) environments 
a) Genefal 
b) Special . 

The physical and biological environments clearly represent 
nature in her unmodified form as she may operate upon man and 
his social life. Therefore we may properly speak of these environ- 
ments as primary. The physico-social and the bio-social environ- 
ments represent transformations of the original physical and bio- 
logical environments which have occurred in the process by which 
man has adapted himself to nature or, if one prefers, has fashioned 
nature to his needs. Here is the realm of the physical inventions 
_proper,® among which we may for present purposes include or- 


° See article on “Invention and Social Progress,” American Journal of Sociology 
(July, 1923), for classificatior: of the kinds of inventions. 
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ganic inventions. These forms of the environment are obviously 
derivative and because they are derived directly from the primary _ 
environments we may speak of them as.secondary in character. >` 
. The physico-social and the bio-social environments as here 
considered are material objects and not psychic processes. For ex- 
_ ample, a fountain pen or a printing-press may be taken as a proper 
‘example of a physico-social environmental object, while a horse 
bred and trained for racing, a fur coat, or a pugilist may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the bio-social environment. This is the case 
despite the fact that psychic processes, frequently even objectified 
psychic processes contained in the psycho-social environment, have 
operated in molding the physical and organic environments into 
the physico-social and the bio-social forms. They are material 
even though social, or rather social even though material, because 
they are transformed physically to meet the needs of a social situa- _ 
tion. Some sociologists might object to this interpretation of the 
content of the social on the ground that the term social should be 
limited to the psychic or to human interactions involving the psy- 
' chic only. However, it seems necessary to include under the social 
those transformed material objects which, because of their form or 
other qualities or relationships, are essential to the proper function- 
ing of human interrelationships. All human and other domesticated 
animals, moreover, are born into the bio-social environment and re- 
main there in so far as they are material objects. The particular 
' phase of the social environment which these two classes of objects 
constitute is indicated by the terms physico-social and bio-social, 
which fact sets them off from the psycho-social, the phase of the 
social which is regarded by some as the only true social environ- 
ment. ` | , 
The psycho-social environment is also derivative in character. 
It is based directly upon the organic nature of man, that is, it con- 
sists of psychic content, and has grown up from the original basis 
of the random movements, reflexes, tropisms, and instincts which 
are a part of the biological or instinctive equipment of man.” These 
native processes belong essentially to the original biological en- 


* See Instinct, loc. cit., chap. iii. 
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vironment, unless they have Been bred into the stock purposively 
or non-purposively, as a result of selective mating, in which case 
they would properly be considered as processes of the bio-social 
environment. Out of them grow by transformation and modifica- - 
tion the major content of the psycho-social environment. The 
psycho-social environment is essentially and overwhelmingly con- 
stituted of acquired psychic processes which have béen objectified 
and which function as control objects for the molding of human 
interrelationships quite as clearly and as specifically, although in 
different ways, as do the other phases of environment. There can be ` 
no good reason why we should not regard a belief or a moral or 
legal code or public opinion as quite as much an object as a horse 
or a steamship, even though we.cannot perceive the former directly 
through our senses and we can the latter. The former function as . 
objects for social control purposes and DETECTORS they are clearly 
environmental in character. 

Nor does the fact that posodi processes cannot function 
apart from physico-social and bio-social environments, which, 
though material objects themselves, must serve as carriers of the 
psycho-social content, such as traditions, conventions, science, pub- 
lic opinion, invalidate the claim of the psycho-social processes to a 
true environmental or objective control character.’ All three of these 
_ environments work in the closest harmony i in our society and sup- 
plement one another at every turn. If the psychic processes can be 
objectified and can be made into the category of psycho-social en- 
vironment only through the functioning of the physico-social and 
bio-social processes in human interrelationships, it may as truly be 
said that the transformation of physical and biological ‘objects in 
_ such a way as to render them social elements or units is very large- 
ly the product of the psychic processes reacting originally upon the 
physical and organic environments and, more recently, upon the al- 
ready formed physico-social and bio-social environments as well. 

Although the psycho-social environment helps to create the 
physico-social and the bio-social environments as an incident and 
aid to man’s adjustment to original nature (physical and organic 
environments) and to transformed nature (physico-social and bio- 
social environments), the psycho-social environment itself arises 
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‘out of this process of man adjusting himself to nature and to the 
modified aspects of nature. All traditions, customs, conventions, 
beliefs, codes, even science itself, may be regarded as so many 
formalized psycho-social or objectified psychic techniques by 
means of which mankind has come directly or indirectly to relate 
himself causally to the world in which he lives. The fact that so 
many of these techniques do not serve in any really effective way 
to produce an effective adjustment, or that man rarely or never 
sees the whole of the adjustment process at once and intelligently, 
is of little significance in this connection. Nor does it matter much 
whether the performer of the psycho-social technique does or does 
not know why he submits to one or more of these objective social 
controls. To some one at some time.each act of adjustment seemed 
to be an effective means to an end, and thus the practice grew up and 
was standardized. It became a part of the great set of rules of the 
game of social life, even though its origin or its meaning may have 
been lost to view. | oo 
- Because the objectified psychic processes or psycho-social en- 
vircnment grows out of the adjustment process by which man 
either creates physico-social and bio-social environments as a part 
of his adjustment technique or in turn reacts upon these secondary 
_ environments in further refining the adjustment processes, the psy- 
cho-social environment may be regarded as in some respects a sec- 
ondary environment or co-ordinate with the physico-social and the 
bio-social environments. And in other respects it may be regarded 
as belonging to a separate environmental categcry, one which is 
unique. It is derived from biologico-psychic mechanisms, that is, 
from the native or instinctive elements, by means of habit modifi- 
cation.® These acquired psychic processes are objectified and 
standardized, that is, environmentalized, through their functioning 
in the processes by which man makes his adjustment to his natural 
and artificial worlds. Thus the psycho-social environment is de- 
rived from biological mechanisms but is conditioned by the mate- 
rial environments, both primary and secondary; while the physico- 
"See article, “Neuro-Psychic Technique, Psy. Rev. (November, 1923), for fur- 


ther explanation of the evolution of neuro-psychic processes, See also C. J. Herrick, 
Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior, pp. 245, 296-97. 
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social and bio-social environments are derived from the physical 
and biological or organic environments, but are strongly condi- 
tioned by the psycho-social environment. The psycho-social en- 
vironment is perhaps more strongly reacted upon, especially in 
modern civilization, by the secondary environments and by aspects 
of itself than by the primary environments. Consequently, while 
it has some of the attributes of the secondary environments proper 
it also possesses some unique and tertiary characteristics, But one 
should beware of an attempt at a too rigid classification of the en- 
vironments.on the basis of time sequence or of a sequence of con- ° 
ditioning or causal processes. The fact is that all of the derivative 
environments react upon one another causally and conditionally in 
very marked degrees and thereby recreate each other constantly. 

The highest form of the psycho-social environment is of course 
to be found in the storage symbols and knowledge systems utilizing 
storage symbols, that is, in words, quantity and quality symbols, 
books, and other storage mechanisms, as described in the outline, 
given above.” It is these reservoirs of standardized neuro-psychic 
technique, especially scientific data and principles, upon which 
modern civilization primarily rests. In one sense, at least, the 
higher forms of the psycho-social environment are comparable to 
the method invention. They are the conceptual materials or ideas 
which are basic to the more fundamental readjustments which are 
produced in the primary and secondary environments.*° 

So far nothing has been said about the composite or derivative 
control environments. They also are primarily derivative in their 
content and wholly derivative in their organization. Perhaps they. 
should be described as quaternary in the order of their develop- . 
ment, although they contain secondary and tertiary elements and 
may even embrace something of the primary environmental mate- 
rials in their constitution. These environments differ from all the 
others which have been described in that they are organized around 
or are defined in terms of problems or ways of looking at things and 
of making adjustments of man to his environments, while the other 

? See also article, “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” loc. cit., énd Instinct, chaps. v 


and vi. 
See article, “Invention and Social Progress,” cited above. 
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classes of environments have been described in terms of the object- 
materials out of which they are constituted or of the order in which 
they began to function. Thus these derivative control environ- 
- ments involve much more of the nature of institutions, while the 
other environments are the materials out of which institutions are 
formed. This class of environments might have been called insti- 
tutional instead’ of control or composite environments, except that 
it is also proper to speak of institutions as one of the component 
elements in the psycho-social environment. However, it is only the - 
' psychic or subjective behavioristic aspect of the institution which - 
may be included in the psycho-social environment. The material 
elements of institutions distribute basically to such environments as 
the physico-social and the bio-social. Also it should be noted that not 
all of these composite or derivative control environments are truly 
institutional in form. Many of them have not sufficient history or 
continuity of form to entitle them to that characterization. They 
are rather of the nature of temporary organizations developed 
around some more or less temporary problem for the puree of 
organizing or expediting a system of social control. 

Samples of the composite or derivative control environments 
may be presented in the following list. All of these environments . 
are general in character: economic, political, racial, aesthetic, ethi- 
cal, educational, etc. Many others might be cited, as many, in fact, 
as there are general ways of looking at ODE or composite prob- 
lems of social adjustment. 

Examples of composite specific environments may be cited at 
random as follows: American, Italian, Jewish, Scandinavian, New 
England, Southern, Argentinean, Republican, Democratic, Catho- 
lic, Buddhist, Revolutionary, Conservative, feminine, masculine; 
etc. There is literally almost no limit to the number of environ- 
ments of this specific character under this general category of com- 
posite or derivative control environments. 

The general composite control environments differ from the spe- 
cific in that they include those other environments which may 
function in any situation of the general class mentioned, while the 
specific derivative control environments include only those other 
environmental factors which pertain to a problem within these 
general fields of the specific type indicated by the subtitle. Thus 
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the economic environment in general would be much more inclu- 
sive than a mill or cotton-growing or transportation environment. 
Likewise, the political environment in general is much more inclu- 
sive than the Russian or English governmental environments. Of 
course the specific composite control environments may be sub- 
divided indefinitely, but it is scarcely necessary to illustrate this 
fact in the outline. 

It is now possible to make more definite some of the ways in 
which these composite or derivative control environments differ 
from the classes of environments previously described and classi- ` 
fied. In the first place it may be said that all of the environments 
are control environments, which is true. The concept environment 
may be defined as referring to an object or group of objects (in- 
cluding objectified psychic processes) set up or isolated from the 
subjective aspects of behavior to serve as a control agency in the 
determination of individual or collective behavior." This defini- 
tion applies to all types of environment, but the effect upon beha- 
vior is increasingly more direct in inverse ratio to the historical 
primacy of the environments. Thus the physical and biological 
environments influence conduct indirectly in the main, the phys- 
ico-social and the bio-social environments more directly, while the 
psycho-social environment may act directly upon behavior.through 
conscious or unconscious processes. The composite or derivative 
control environments are functional environments par excellence, — 
and therefore it may be said that we live in these environments 
directly, that we are enveloped in them in a behavioristic way, 
that we function in them habitually. Our interests and activities ~ 
are tied up with them. It is, therefore, in a special sense that they 
are to be regarded as control environments, because they direct 
our lives more intimately than other environments do. They are 
constituted very largely of psycho-social environmental factors, 
and only less so of the bio-social and physico-social environmental ` 
` factors or processes. 

These composite control environments may be mistaken for 
special aspects of the psycho-social environment. This, however, 

= Environment is here defined anthropocentrically. C. M. Child (op. cit. p. 3) 


also speaks of environment from the standpoint of inanimate and non-human. 
as 
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would not be a justified assumption. Obviously enough the major , 
content of these environments would of necéssity be psycho-social, 
for the determinants of modern life are primarily psycho-social. 
But the other environments also enter in various aspects and ways 
into these composite environments. Thus, in the economic environ- 
ment we find not only labor laws, conventions of employment and 
of labor service, traditions and customs governing the relationship 
of employer and employee, public opinion regarding the rights of 
workers and capitalists, the science of economics, etc.; but we also 
have to deal with such bio-social facts as the health and efficiency 
and skill of laborers, the labor supply, food, shelter, and clothing 
for workers, teams, and teamsters, etc., and such physico-social 
facts as factory buildings, railways, machines, tools, machine | 
shops, and even such physical and biological environmental factors 
as raw materials, natural resources, and natural agencies (see clas- 
sification above). The same analysis in general might be made of 
other examples of general composite control environments and of 
the specific composite environments. 

The analysis of environment is a phase of scientific analysis in 
general. As was said in the introduction to this article, science 
deals with objective facts, which are the constituent elements of 
the environment. Any analysis and classification of objective data 
according to scientific methods offers material for the construction. 
of a classification of environments. With the growth of emphasis 
upon the environmental pressures in the determination of social 
_ processes, the social sciences are calling for a more and more de- 
tailed analysis of those environmental factors which are determi- 
native of social behavior and of the organization of institutions.** 
The present attempt at such an analysis and classification is frankly 
only tentative, but it is hoped that it may prove stimulating to fur- 
ther work along this line and possibly open up a longer perspective 
in the study of social causation and interrelationships. For the 
seke of reasonable brevity no attempt has been made in this paper 
to indicate applications of this classification to specific problems in 
social science. This is a much larger and more extensive task which 
must be worked out in each field of the social sciences in detail. 


. ? A similar development of emphasis upon environmental factors is going on in 
biology. See work by C. M. Child cited above as an example of this tendency. 
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ABSTRACT 


Competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation have been proposed 
as “the four great types of interaction” or “processes of interaction.” (1) This cate- 
gory should contain not four, but more than half a score of items. Thirteen are sug- 
gested. (2) Assimilation may be omitted from the list. It is the name for a result, 
but the production of that result must be further analyzed. (3) Accommodation is 
to be distinguished from inducement and deterrence and from the effects of non- 
social (material) causes. (4) Competition and conflict have been incorrectly defined. 
(5) The thirteen items in the list are not “processes” but relations between the activ- 
ities of associates. (6) Social processes are activities impossible to individuals in iso- 
lation and conditioned by social relations, and changes in such activities. (7) Sci- 
entific explanation is in terms of causal relations, that is, relations between resultant 
facts (for sociology, social activities) and conditioning facts. The conditioning facts 
that explain social activities are, primarily, pther social activities to which those to 
be explained stand in ranon, and, secondarily, biological facts and material en- 
vironment. 


The investigator in a new feld is like one standing in a dark 
night that is illuminated by occasional lightning flashes. That is, 
provided the investigator is one of those to whom flashes of insight 
come. For example, Professor W. I. Thomas, wishing ta discover 
the native sources of human conduct, saw by his lightning flash the 
four innate desires: for safety, for new experience, for recognition, 
and for response. Professor W. G. Sumner, searching for the same 
facts, saw as the universal congenital motives of human conduct: 
hunger, sex, fear, and vanity. Each saw a fraction of the truth 
though what each saw differed so greatly from what was revealed 
` to the other, and what they both saw, taken together, was so small 
a fraction of the whole reality of human nature and its original 
capacity for motivation that for each observer it was still night and 
the dawn that would reveal the whole perspective of the landscape 
was not yet gray- 


NOT FOUR BUT HALF A SCORE 


Similarly when Professors Park and Burgess are looking for 
the social “processes of interaction” their lightning flash reveals: 
competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. If the 
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gleam had continued a moment longer they might have’ seen co- 
operation as conspicuous as conflict, the summation of similar ac- 
tivities promoting a common result; and even different activities, 
with or without intention, each rendering possible or heightening 
the success of the other and so constituting conscious or uncon- 
scious organization. What Simmel saw by his flash was dominance- 
and-subordination. What Tarde saw was imitation. And he looked 
longer and saw deeper.than most observers and enlarged the 
content of his concept, imitation, so as to include what still more 
discriminating insight distinguishes as social suggestion, and that 
sympathetic radiation which is responsible for the spread of senti- 
ments, including those that form the conscience codes of societies. 
Before the whole’social landscape is brought clearly to view a num- 
ber of still other important items must be added to this lengthening 
list, for example, the fact that associates are constantly furnishing 
motives to one another in the form of. inducement or deterrence. ` 
“Offering inducements” includes the whole economic process of ex- 
change. But offering inducements is far from being confined to 
economic exchange. All social control, in so far as it is not educa- 
tion (in the broad and true sense of that word’ is a matter—‘“a 
process” as many would say—of inducement and deterrence.. So- 
cial life from the primitive family up is a system of exchanges. The 
inducements of social approval and reward and the deterrents of 
social disapproval and rebuff are omnipresent and well-nigh omnip- ` 
otent causal factors in society. 





ONE CAN BE OMITTED 


_ If we include social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and im- 
itation we shall do well to strike out “assimilation” from our list. 
Otherwise we shall have a grievously illogical overlapping. If there — 
‘is anything in assimilation that is not covered by social suggestion, 
sympathetic radiation, and imitation, then we must include it by. 
further’ analysis and by adding still another item to our list. And 
these three are not a mere analysis of assimilation for they include 
more than assimilation. For example, suggestion is often of the va- 
riety called counter suggestion, and branches off in every direction 
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from mere assimilation. If completer analysis compels us to omit 
“assimilation” from this list of “processes,” that does not mean 
that the word shall be stricken from the sociological vocabulary. 
It remains a useful designation for tke result which follows in a 
large class of instances when social suggestion, sympathetic radia- 
tion, and imitation have played their rôles. 


CONCERNING ACCOMMODATION 


’ We just had occasion to remark that social suggestion 
“branches off” in various directions from that mere propagation of 
ideas from one associate to another which plays so large a part in 
assimilation. It takes thesé. four secondary forms: (1) counter 
suggestion, in which a socially suggested idea calls up its opposite, 
(2) fertilization, in which a socially suggested idea enters into 
combination, with an idea (or ideas) previously held so that a third 
idea emerges, (3) corroboration,’ (4) accommodation in which 
when ideas are more or less opposed to each other, one (or both) 
being modified, compatibility results. 

Such relations between ideas are not social phenomena if the 
two related ideas arise in the same individual mind independent of 
direct social suggestion, but only when the relation is set up by the 
arrival of a socially suggested idea. Every cause and effect relation 
between the activities of associates, that is to say every instance of 
association, has to be described in terms of both the causal activity 
' of one associate and the effect in the activity of the other associate. 
We cannot give an account of a social relation’ without giving a 
somewhat complete account of the reaction evoked by the social 
contact. And the reaction evoked in cases of social suggestion may 
be of any of the four forms just mentioned. When, for example, 
two ideas spreading by suggestion through a population set up ac- 
commodation or corroboration in many minds, so that henceforth 
the ideas prevail in that population with altered form and strength, 

a social phenomenon occurs. 
. But accommodation and corroboration occur not only between 
ideas but also between sentiments, and between either and the 
_ other. Thus a radiating sentiment may affect not only pre-existing 
sentiments but also pre-existing ideas, as we saw abundantly dur- 
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ing the recent war, when a socially prevalent sentiment toward the 
Germans altered the prevalent ideas concerning the Germans, Ac- 
commodation and corroboration, therefore, are not mere subdi- 
visions of either social suggestion or sympathetic radiation but de- 
serve a separate place in our list. They account for what Professor 
Sumner vaguely and figuratively called “the strain toward con- 
`- sistency in the mores.” They play their part in the building up of 
toughly co-ordinated systems of belief and sentiment. Accuracy 
and discrimination would be promoted if the terms accommoda- 
_tion and corroboration were restricted to the designation of these 
adjustments and reinforcements between ideas and sentiments as 
distinguished from those adjustments in overt conduct which in 
fact are instances of inducement and deterrence. 

Professors Park and Burgess omit corroboration and they do. 
not use the term accommodation exclusively as the designation for 
causal relations in which both the cause and the effect are found in 
the ideas and sentiments existing in society. Instead they include 
under accommodation “acclimatizaticn,” and in general those mod- 
ifications in social activity in which the causal factor is a peculiarity 
of the geographic environment. If the door is opened so wide why 
not admit also the adjustments to technic conditions like those 
that took place in the industrial revolution? Such usage makes the 
word accommodation nearly equivalent to change-resulting-from- 
causation, a meaning so broad and unanalyzed as to destroy its 
usefulness as a scientific term. When the authors quoted ap- 
ply the term accommodation to social causation and its results, 
as distinguished from causal relations with a material environment, 
they make it refer not chiefly to relations between ideas and senti- 
ments but to relations between overt activities. They assert that 
“accommodation is the result of conflict” and add that conflict is 
“always conscious,” evoking “the deepest emotions and strongest 
passions.” In the view here presented the modification and adjust- 
‘ment of overt conduct that issue from conscious conflict between 
individuals with little change in their ideas or sentiments are usu- 
ally to be explained in terms of inducement and deterrence. 
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COMPETITION AND CONFLICT "REDEFINED 


We are now obliged to observe that the two remaining items in 
the list of four proposed by Professors Park and Burgess have not 
been correctly defined. According to these writers the distinction 
between competition and conflict is that social contact and emo- 
tional excitement are present in conflict and absent in competition. 
They say: “Competition, strictly speaking, is interaction without 
social contact,” while “Conflict is contest in which contact is an in- 
dispensable condition.’’ “Conflict is always conscious, indeed it 
evokes the deepest emotions and strongest passions.” 

Now, presence or absence of social contact is not the essential 
difference between competition and conflict. Neither is the pres- 
ence or absence of excited emotion. Both social contact and excited 
emotion may be present in competition as well as in conflict. There 
is a cléar difference between competition and conflict, but it is not 
the one proposed, and to make presence of social contact and ex- 
cited emotion the criterion of distinction between them is to miss 
the real point. 

Competition is a relation between activities which exists when 
the success of one activity limits or prevents the success of the 
other activity. Conflict is a relation between activities which exists 
when one activity impedes or destroys the other activity. If one 
racer trips the other they come in conflict. If the race Is run with- 
out interference neither racer “impedes” the other. On the con- 
trary each is likely to run faster in competition than if running 
alone. But none the less the success of one prevents the success of 
the other. There is competition and though there is excited social 
contact there is no conflict. 

It is true and important that competition oftener than conflict 
is impersonal, unemotional, and even unconscious. The farmer in 
North Dakota and the farmer in Argentine, both of whom raise 
wheat that goes to market in Liverpool, are in competition though 
they may be unaware of each other’s existence. There is a truth 
which underlies and explains the fact that competition may ex- 


1 Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 507, 508. 
2 Ibid., p. 574. 
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ist without social contact, namely, that cometition is a relation 
between two activities which is mediated by the result of one of 
them. To take an example from the non-social world, when a 
stronger plant absorbs the nitrogen from the soil and leaves a 
weaker plant to dwindle, one plant affects the other not directly | 
_ but indirectly by first affecting the environment on which the sec- ` 
ond plant depends. In competition it is the result—the success— 
of one activity that affects the other. In competition the direct aim 
is the success of the actor; indirectly it may result in the failure of 
_the competitor, but in conflict the direct result of the action of one ~ 
Jerson is to impede, prevent, or destroy the act of another. How- 
aver, conflict may be unconscious and the action of one may im- 
pede, prevent, or destroy the action of another without intention or 
emotion. Thus one of the parties to a two-party telephone line 
often unconsciously conflicts with the action of the other. It is 
equally untrue to say that tompetition is always and essentially 
unemotional and without social contact. The racers in the quarter 
mile on the Olympic track were in competition, and not in conflict, 
although in highly emotional social contact. The difference be- 
tween conflict and competition does not lie in the presence or ab- 
sence of social contact, for social contact may be present or absent 
in either case. It does not lie in the presence or absence of emotion, 
for emotion may be absent or may be present in high degree in 
either case. Neither is it an ethical difference. Conflict does not 
necessarily imply hostility. A tug of war is conflict. A football 
game is conflict. And a fundamental principle of good sportsman- 
ship in such games is to enter intc conflict without hostility. Com- 
petition and conflict are purely, solely, and definitely types of rela- 
tionship between activities. War differs from sport in that it is ac- 
companied by emotions of hostility and so is likely to become the 
“sum of all villainies.” l l 

The authors quoted cite an election as a form of conflict be- 
cause it involves social contact.” But it is rather a competition for 
votes, so long as each party confines itself to activities of argument 
and propaganda and does not resort to intimidating voters, or to 
hiring halls to keep the opposite party from hiring them, or other- 


Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 575. 
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wise “impede or destroy” the activities of the rival party. Profes- 
sional men or merchants in the same neighborhood may compete 
- ‘in the spirit of good sportsmanship. There is no necessary reason 
why:serious business should not be as decent as sport, and it often 
is. But if one merchant tears down the other’s sign or intercepts 
his letters to the wholesalers, or bribes his salesmen to disobey or- _ 
ders, then there is conflict. That is, the activity of one “impedes or 
destroys” the activity of the other. If when I want to buy a fur- - 
nace six local dealers send me circulars and salesmen, they may 
each be aware of the activity of the others. They are then in social © 
contact but none the less in competition until finally one succeeds 
in making the sale. That “prevents the success” of any of the. 
others. The manufacturers of these furnaces were equally in com- 
petition though they may be sufficiently in social contact so that 
each may study the designs of the other and seek to improve upon 
them, so far as their competition doeg not come in conflict (wholly 
impersonal conflict) with patent laws that “impede or destroy” 
- such activity. But, according to the authors quoted, “Competition, 
strictly speaking, is interaction without social: contact,’ (italics 
theirs) without even such social contact as existed between Central 
Africa and conquered Russia.* And not only political elections but, 
all rivalry they regard as conflict because in rivalry there is social 
- contact. Will the facts allow us to regard all intellectual and artistic 
rivalry as conflict, such as the rivalry that gives pre-eminence to a 
Darwin, a Paderewski, an Edison, a Peary? Rivalry is a general 
term that includes instances of competition and also of emulation, 
which if usage and the dictionary are to be trusted, does mot neces- 
„sarily imply either competition or conflict but only desire for 
equality, and is the relaticn existing between activities of associates 
when the success of one is a motive for the other. . : 


CAUSAL RELATIONS DISTINGUISHED FROM PROCESSES 


Competition and conflict have just been defined as “types of 
relationship” between social activities. And if we examine the 


‘To illustrate the “social contact,” absence of which in their view distinguishes 
competition from conflict, they say that the conquest of a white people by a brown 
. people in the Russo-Japanese war “sent a thrill through all Asia, and it was known 
in the darkest corners of Africa. That is what is meant by social contact.” 

; l 
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entire list of items that belong in this category we shall see that 
all are types of relationship. For example, co-operation. is the 
relation between activities that promote the same result. Nothing 
is indicated by the word co-operation as to the nature of the 
activities as such, but only as to the relation between them. Ac- 
- tivities of the most extremely different kinds may be in co-opera- 
tion: stoning a frog, battering in a jail door, wiping dishes, riveting 
bolts in a skyscraper, charging a redout, or framing a constitution. 
The only thing designated by the word co-operation is the relation 
between activities that contribute to a common result. Organiza- 
tion is the complex form o7 co-operation. The word denotes a two- 
fold relation, the relation of difference combined with the relation 
af co-operation when each activity is made more effective in pro- 
moting the common result by its relation to other and different ac- 
tivities. As soon as one actor begins to direct the activities of the 
others toward the common result, his own activity is differentiated 
from the activities of the rest. And usually he directs some to do 
cne kind of work and others to do other kinds. But co-operative ' 
differentiation may arise spontaneously without conscious plan- 
ning. Indeed the development of this relationship of differentiated 
co-operation is the main feature of evolution. 

Inducement and deterrence are obviously relations of cause 
end effect. Domination end subordination are corrélatives, and 
each of these words emphasizes one of the terms in a relationship 
so that domination-subordination may well be a hyphenated term 
designating one of the forms of social relationship. All sociologists ` 
recall that Simmel used “superiority-and-subordination” as his in- 
clusive designation of social relationship. He would, therefore, 
make it include social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imi- 
tation, the person who is the source of influence, whose activity is 
the causal factor in the cause and effect relation, being the superior. 
Imitation is a causal relation between overt activities similar to 
one another, of which one is the causal antecedent and the other the 
consequent. The overt activities may be of every conceivable kind. 
The relation between them is the only constant indicated by the 
term. The same is true of social suggestion and of sympathetic 
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radiation. In the latter the expressed feeling (sentiment) of a 
. group is the cause of similar feeling on the part of those who are 
- born into the group or who otherwise join it; or the causal relation 
may exist between the feeling of one individual (parent, teacher, 
orator, leader) and of another individual. Suggestion may by me- 
tonymy be used to denote all those cases in which the effect of the 
causal social relation is an idea and not—or only in a subordinate 
degree—a sentiment or an overt act. (We must realize that an idea ` 
is not a thing but an act, an event in the life process.) We say “by 
metonymy” because the phrase “social suggestion” as used by the 
psychologists denotes only one variety of the causal relations be- 
tween the activities of associates in which the resultant activity is 
an idea. | - 
However importan: the other items in this list may be from the ` 
point of view of description which falls short of explaining what 
is described, these three, social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, 
and imitation are incomparably more significant for science than 
the others because they are pre-eminent in causal significance. In- 
ducement and-deterrence rank next as causal relations between a 
resultant social activity and the activity of another which is its 
antecedent. The staternent is made by Professors Park and Bur- 
gess and had been previously elaborated by Professor Cooley, 
that it is “only when the meaning that is in one mind is communi- 
- cated to another mind that social contact, properly speaking, may 
be said to exist.”° In cases of inducement and deterrente a mere 
- intention on the part of A may be the “meaning in his mind” that 
influences B. Indeed it is the idea of another’s activity that is the 
link in social causation. There are true causal relationships in 
which my activity is affected by a person whose only present activ- 
ity is an intention or even a mere disposition to act. But his inten- 
tion or disposition cannot enter into causal relation with my activ- 
. ity unless in some way it is made known to me. . 
We have recognized that each of the social realities enumerated 
in this long list is a type of social relationship rather than a type of 
activity. ‘Fhis raises the question as to the best use of the phrase 


* Ibid., p. 507. 
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~ “social process.” That phrase is widely used as a technical term in 
sociology and by some is regarded as its most important technical 
_term. Yet at present considerable confusion attends its use. The 
question raised is whether the term “process” should not be re- 
stricted to activity and change in activity. A social process would 
then be an activity or change in activity that is causally affected by 
the fact that it stands in relation to other activity by another actor. 
It is common to refer to the social relations (co-operation, conflict, 
competition, imitation, etc.) as the social process; a slip easy to 
make because those relations are relations between activities, and 
the distinction between: activities and the relations in which they 
stand is readily confused. Yet it is not too much to say that social 
processes, that is social activities and changes in them, and social 
relations are the most essential concepts of sociclogy. It is causal 
‘relations that afford scientific explanation and deserve emphasis in 
scientific sociology. It is essential to observe that competition, or 
conflict, or co-operation, or imitaticn, or any of the thirteen’ types 
of relationship mentioned, is not a particular type of activity. On 
the contrary the most widely different activities come in time un- 
der each of these heads, that is, into each of these relations to other 
activity. It is true in the case of corroboration and accommodation 
that usage allows these terms to be used to designate a change in | 
activity that takes place. But it must be understood that these 
terms are so used in recognition of a causal relation to the antece- 
dent activity of another. And it is true in the case of imitation that 
usage allows the resultant activity to be called imitation. But it. 
must be understood that it is called imitation only by virtue of the 
fact that the activity stands in the relation of effect to a similar an- 
tecedent activity which is its cause. It must not be overlooked that 
absolutely the only thing that all cases of imitation have in com- 
mon is this particular type of relationship to an antecedent activ- 
ity. In other words, this relation is the only thing that the term im- 
itation designates. In case of each of the thirteen relationships 
noted it is a particular kind of relationship, and not a particular 

° The thirteen: Social suggestion, sympathetic radiation: imitation, inducement, 


deterrence, accommodation, corroboration, competition, conflict, emulation, domi- 
nance-subordination, co-operation, organization. 
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kind of activity, that gives unity to the class of facts and meaning’ 
to the term by which the class of facts is designated. Ohe slight 
modification of this statement may be pointed out. Imitation, so- 
cial suggestion, and sympathetic radiation each refer to a particu- 
lar class of activities i a particular type of relation. Thus, imita- 
‘tion refers to overt muscular movements that stand in the relation 
of consequent to the similar antecedent activity of an associate. 
But muscular movements are anything “from saying mamma to 


building a battleship,” and the class of facts referred to by the - 


term imitation has no unity except by virtue of and reference to 
that particular type cf relationship in which a resultant activity 
stands to similar antecedent activity of an associate. Likewise. the 
. term social suggestion may be used to refer to the sort of activity 
which we call having ideas as standing in a similar relation to the 
antecedent activity of an associate, and sympathetic radiation to 
refer to activities in which feelings predominate which stand in the 
relation of effect to antecedent feeling of an associate which is its 
cause. But, although in these three cases the type of activity re- 
ferred to is limited, it is still wide and full of diversity, and as in- 
the rest of the thirteen cases the group of facts named has its unity 
and the name its meaning by virtue of a type of relationship be- 
tween activities. 


\ 


NATURE OF SOCIAL PROCESS 


If we restrict the term “process” to activity and danesi in ac- 
tivity, as distinguished from relations between activities then the 
social process is the total tide of causally interdependent activities 
that are impossible to individuals in isolation. It is the life process 
of society. It can be enalyzed into many included. activities, each 
made possible by the relations in which it stands, or has stood, to 
other activities by other actors. It is called a process first because 
it is made up of activities and second because it is characteristical- 
ly a changing reality, a becoming. It is psychic in its inner essence. | 
Its material products and overt manifestations are the expressions 
of activity that is primarily and essentially psychic. Institutions 
and customs are essentially modes of psychic activity, mental and 
emotional processes that reveal themselves in overt activity. A 
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custom is a prevalent idea of a particular mode of overt activity 
which is translated into conduct upon presentation of the occasion, 
neither the idea nor its overt manifestation requiring any rational — 
ground, being accompanied and motivated by emotional preference 
due to familiarity and by consciousness of group expectation that 
the customary activity will appear when the occasion for it arises. 
An institution differs from a mer2 custom in certain specific ways, 
especially by including an element of rationality, as the rationally 
approved method of achieving a rationally approved end. Social 
activities, customary or institutionalized, are of many: sorts from 
language to religion and from technic arts to governmental institu- 
tions. They include (1) language, which is the most fundamental 
type of social custom, (2) moral sentiments or codes of ethics, (3) 
religions and “supernatural” beliefs, (4) the technic arts, (5) prac- 
tices of economic exchange, (6) government, (7) fine arts, (8) 
games, (9) education and methods for the dissemination of ideas, 
(x10) domestic customs and institutions (most but not all of what 
falls here could be divided between morality govetnment and cere- 
mony ), (11) science and philosophy. And the sum total of social 
activities correlated and interwoven as they are, make up the social 
process—the tide of social life or, as it is often called, “culture.” 
This process may be analyzed into many included processes or par- 
ticular social activities, and these all are molded by the conditions 
with which they stand in relation. The relations of such activities 
to each other, that is the relations between the activity of one asso- 
‘ciate and that of another or of others, or between the activity of 
one group and the activity of ancther group, ‘these distinctly social 
relations, next to the social process and included minor processes 
(activities) themselves, are the central concepts of sociology which 
-we need to formulate clearly if sociology is to progress. 


NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 


All explanation that can be called scientific is in terms of con- 
ditioning relations. All scientific explanation, as Karl Pearson and 
others have clearly pointed out, is simply description of a-fact ex- 
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tended so as to include the other facts by relation to which it is 
conditioned.” Social activities are the activities of persons which 
stand in the relation of cause and effect to activities of other per- 
sons—activities that are conditioned by the past, or present, activi- 
ties of other persons, ard may in turn condition the activities of 
other persons. In explaining these activities, which constitute the 
social process, the chief concern of. sociology i is with the causal rela- 
tions between them. 

However, they are affected also by other conditioning facts 
and no explanation of them can be complete that omits any of the 
essential and immediate conditions. These include geographic, 
technic, and biological? facts. The work of sociology is in no'sense 
confused by including reference to facts of all these kinds so long 
as it is remembered that sociology seeks to explain only one class 
of facts, namely, socially conditioned activities. On the contrary, 
no concrete social situation can be explained and no practical social 
problem can be adequately dealt with if any essential factor in its 
causation is omitted. Even the problem of a delinquent child calls 
for an examination of his home and material surroundings, and a 
psychophysical examination to determine whether he is diseased, 

"This is the gist of my protest against “The Social Forces Error.’ Compare 
American Journal of Sociology, XVI, 613, 642; publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, and ibid. 

The term “social forces” is currently employed (1) as a vague rhetorical recog- 
nition of the fact that social results are caused, without analysis of the causal or 
conditioning facts into their contrasting types or question as to the universal ap- 
plicability to them of the term “force”; (2) to mean aversion or desire or determina- 
tion or “attitude,” and consequent readiness to act, with reference to a specific ob- 
ject, such as determination to make Germany pay an indemnity or the aversion of 
the Jews to eating pork. Such attitudes are social activity in all but overt manifesta- 
tion, that is, they are social activity in its psychic aspect, the very thing that is to be 
explained, so that to adopt “the Jews do not eat pork because they have an aversion 
to eating pork” as the type of sociological explanation is to reduce sociological ex- 
planation to a meaningless absurdity, or rather to abandon the hope of sociological 
explanation, (3) to mean the organic predispositions biologically native to man as 
man, which of course are among the factors in sociological explanation but never the 
only ones, otherwise social activities would be always and everywhere the same. It 
is better to call them predispositions, biological conditions, or psychophysical condi- 
tions, and not social forces. 

* The biologic conditions affecting social activity include the innate human pre- 
dispositions, as indicated in the foregoing note. 
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feeble-minded, or psychopathic, as well as knowledge of his social 
relations with parenti, school, work, and gang. Especially any so- 
ciology becomes a “vicious particularism” if it does not retain a 
sense of proportion between the significance of heredity and of 
environment. Someone must painstakingly maintain this correla- 
tion. No one needs it so much, yet no one is so well prepared to 
maintain it with balance as he who studies the ell-pervading social 
relations. To omit heredity is to omit factors so important as to 
have been generally called “the social forces,” that human nature 
of which Professor Allport asserts that its studv is the beginning of 
all sociological comprehension, and to omit the whole field of 
“population problems.” 
All the items in the explanation are conditioning facts—and 
relations are facts as truly as the things that stand related. But 
relations are not processes. There are no social processes except 
socially conditioned activities, including the changes in those ac- 
tivities. As. has so often been pointed out by scientists, we know 
nothing of force in any ultimate sense. We know only facts 
grouped in causal relations. There description, including the de- 
scription that is explanation, stops. The sociologist knows socially 
conditioned activities, and the relations to them of conditioning 
factors of which other social activities are the chief but not the 
whole. With description of these activities—or the social process 
-—and of the conditioning facts (including relations), out of which. 
they issue as results, sociology stops. : 
If someone asks where then does society, or “the group,” come | 
in? the answer is: the group is the assemblage of people who 
carry on the social activities, whose activities condition one another, 
and they are a society by virtue of the fact that their activities 
so condition one another tkat, as a result of this conditioning, influ- 
enced by the other conditions present, they issue in a system of 
activities impossible to individuals in isolation. A society is a 
plurality of persons whose activities so condition one another as to 
produce or maintain a system of activities otherwise impossible. 
As plants vary from the bacterium to the oak, and as animals vary | 
from unicellular organisms to man, so societies vary from tempo- 
rary associations of twos and threes to international culture 
groups. | | 
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ABSTRACT 


Two methods of handling geographic and physical factors——From the time of 
Spencer and Ward there have been two fundamentally different attitudes displayed 
toward the problem of geographic and material factors in social causation, each 
typical of one of these two men. Spencer treated psychic and physical factors as if- 
they were of co-ordinate importance, the one balanced against the other. W. I. 
Thomas, in his earliest writings, and Blackmar and Gillin more recently, have fol- 
lowed Spencer’s lead. Ward, being a monist, believed the psychic factors were 
evolved out of the phvsical, but once evolved, were of primary importance, Small, 
Thomas, in his later writings, Ellwood, Hayes, Ross, and Giddings have followed 
approximately the lead of Ward, treating the geographic and material factors as 
` > conditioning forces, rather than as forces co-ordinate with the desires. 





In the literature of American sociology from Ward to the 
present time there is visible an interesting divergence of treatment 
of geographic and material factors, considered in relation to social 
causation. As we have noted, it is desirable to trace the develop- 
ment of sociology in the United States, not only in general, but 
with reference to most special phases, from Ward and from 
Spencer, since it is evident that their work was widely read by the 
men who made the earliest contributions following the time of 
publication of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Spencer’s several 
sociological works. Using this approach, then, what we find is 
that, after Spencer and Ward, there were injected into the stream 
of American sociclogical thought two quite different attitudes to- 
- ward the problem of geographic and material influences in social 
processes. We have examined Spencer’s outline of the “factors of 
social phenomena” in an earlier section and have seen that he takes 
the attitude that there are two basic sets of such factors: internal 
factors and external factors; or, there are human beings on the 
one hand, and the factors of environment on the other hand. This 
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attitude was, of course, quite consistent with Spencer’s interest in 
. biological evolution theory. When we turn to Ward’s Dynamic 

` Sociology: we find that he has seemingly followed Comte rather 
than Spencer and, while he insists so strongly that psychic and so- . 
cial phenomena are generated out of physical phenomena that he 
was often rated as a materialist, still there does not appear in his 
writings that setting of environmental factors over against psychic 
factors as if the two were logically co-ordinate, which is implied 
by Spencer’s outline of the factors of social phenomena. Rather, 
Ward attempts an interpretation of social process in purely monis- 
tic terms; he derives the psychic factors from the physical fac- 
tors, but thinks of the psychic and social factors as operative on a 
plane of their own, once they have appeared in the course of the 
general cosmic process of evolution. When one keeps in mind the 
scope and detail of Ward's writings, it does not need to be em- 
phasized that his analysis of the topic of geographic and material 
-` factors is more elaborate than the foregoing few sentences can 
show. Thus, he has a chapter in Dynamic Sociology with the head- 
ing, “Reciprocal Relations of Man and the Environment,” but the 
fact remains, as our last section has shown, that Ward has not in- 
cluded geographic or physical factors in his outline of “social 
forces.” 

Since the publication of Ward’s Dynamic Soctology, most oth- 
er writers in this country have followed, on the whole, his lead in 
the treatment of the question of physical forces, rather than that 
of Spencer; however, exceptions may be mentioned. An early 
paper by Professor Thomas seems to embody, in form at least, 
the attitude of Spencer: 

For working purposes we take the individual as “the simplest part of 
nature,” or rather as the unit on which the sum of all the parts of nature act, 
and which are acted upon in turn by him, and it will be convenient to set over 
against him the variables which condition this acting. The order in which 
these variables are considered is not all-important, since they coexist in vary- 
ing proportions at every stage. A convenient working schedule is the follow- 
ing: 

1. Habitat. Food conditions. Anthzopogeography (conditioning tempera- 
` ment and aptitude). 
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2; Somatic eases: laws of growth and variation ; effects of cross- 
ing and interbreeding; heredity, atavism, etc. l 
l 3. Reproductive life; love and marriage; the psychology oi of m sex as a 
social stimulus. 

4. Technology: the useful arts; science, 

5. Aesthetic. 

6. Animism (religion, myth, superstition). 

7. Jurisprudence, politics (formal control).+ P 
We continue the quotation beyond the point where it bears espe- 
cially upon the topic of geographic and material factors, because it 
shows the place of the latter in a general scheme of social causa- 
- tion as Thomas would have conceived them at this time. He evi- 
‘dently thought of tendencies to action located within the person as 
social forces in a more basic sense than the environmental factors: - 

Food and sex, like the foci of an ellipse, are the points about which the 
whole process turns. These were the great original stimuli to action and cul- 
ture, and “making war, making love, and making things” have aptly been ` 
called by Miss Simcox man’s chief occupations. .... A statement of life in 
terms of food and sex is as crass, when applied to culture conditions, as the 
chemical definition of mar as “forty pounds of carbon and nitrogen scattered - 
through two pailfuls of water.” But it is important to recognize that food and 
sex are the irreducible factors of social life; and beginning with these, we may 
hope to understand the meaning of the different variables of. society: ideas, 
institutions, beliefs, sentiments, language, arts, literature—and to trace the 
“red thread” of consciousness through them.” 


‘Blackmar and Gillin, in their Outlines o f Sadoi a 
to have been widely used as a college text in the United States for 
some years past, in a series of editions, afford the only other out- 
` standing example in American sociological literature of a classifi- 
cation of social forces in which external conditions are treated as 
co-ordinate with psychic factors. The main headings in their out- 
line of social forces are as follows: (1) External conditions of the 
psychical environment affecting man’s impulses, feelings, thoughts, 
and actions. (2) External social factors affecting man as a social. 
being. (3) Forces in man’s psychical nature. (4) Interests grow- 
ing out of combinations of human desires, in large part socially 

1 William I. Thomas, “Scope and Methods of Folk Psychology,” Amer. Jour. 
Sociology (1895), I, 444-45. 

* Loc. cit., Pp. 444-45. 
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conditioned and directed toward the objects presented by physical ` 
stimuli and the external social factors.’ Even in this classification 
made by Blackmar and Gillin there are traces of the ‘tendency 
which arose to predominant influence in later American sociology, 
and which is exhibited in passages we quote elsewhere: the tend- 
ency to rank physical and geographic factors as social forces in. 
a special and qualified sense only; they term them “conditions” 
and “factors,” it will be noticed, and not “forces.” 
= Although the following passage irom his General Sociology 
might suggest that Small would count geographic and physical fac- 
tors among the social forces, in other passages which we quote in 
_ other sections it is shown quite clearly that he shared, at the date 
of publication of the volume in question, the opinion and attitude 
which has since become prevalent, that physical and geographic 
factors influence the social process only indirectly, and that they 
may be counted as social forces onlv as they become Progen in 
the attitudes, interests, or customs of persons. 

Any competent theory of human associations must be a theory of some- 
thing more than human associations. It must: be able to connect itself with the 
facts antecedent to human associations, both in time and in thought. It must 
square with knowledge about those physical end vital relationships upon which 
the later social phenomena rest. In a word, some of the social forces are not . 
social at all. The paradox merely has in view the antecedent conditions, physi- 
cal and vital, which fix the limits and influence the direction of sentiment and 
. social action, while themselves phenomena neither of consciousness nor of as- 
sociation. A complete theory of human association must accordingly include 


a full account of all physical and vital forces in their action upon the condi- 
tions and incidents of association.* 


By 1909 Thomas had changed his emphasis in his discussion 
of geographic factors, as is manifested in the following passage 
from his Source Book for Social Origins: 


After all, culture is more fundamentally concerned with the operations of 
the human mind than with the aspects of nature. Nature may affect the arts 
and particular form of progress and limit its degree,’ but human society takes 


* Loc, cit. (edition of 1915; compare alsc Blackmar’s earlier text of 1905), PP. 
287-88. 
1 Loc. cit., p- 420. 
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the same general form everywhere; every people has its laws, its command- 
ments, its religion and superstitions, its marriage; its art, its praperty, etc. 
The paper on the Yakuts shows the effect of a very cold climate on social life, 
but we are struck more by the resemblance of the culture of the Yakuts to 
that of Central Europe than by its difference. Their practices are harder, be- 
cause life is harder, but they are not harder than the practices of the central’ 
European peasant, and in-many respects strikingly resemble them." 


This passage from Thomas’s Source Book is typical of the treat- 
ment of the physical and geographic factors in recent American so- 
clological literature. This tendency is manifested in the following 
passages from Ellwood and Ross: 


Every factor which has some degree of active influence in shaping and 
molding the forms of active association, the interactions of individuals, is, 
. then, a social force. While the preceding chapters have argued that the mind 
in all of its aspects enters as a unity into the social life, and that all phases of 
mind are active factors of forces in shaping the social life, yet the question 
remains' whether these are the only fofces with which the sociologist has to 
deal. What about the physical factors of soil, climate, geographical condi- 
tions? Are not these also true social forces? What about such factors as 
heredity, variation, and natural selection? Are not these also active factors at 
work in molding human society? 

It has lately been held generally, by odori that these physical T 
tors are not direct forces in human society; that they are only the conditions 
under which society lives, since it is only through the psychological elements 
that we find any kind of social life maintained. As long as we adhere to a 
psychological view of society .'. . . that is a convenient and sufficiently accu- 
rate way to view the matter. But it may be doubted whether this is anything 
_ more ‘than the mental bias of the psychological sociologists. It is true that at 
any moment the physical factors do not shape and mold the forms of the social 
life. At any particular moment these forms are seemingly quite dependent 
upon the psychological elements of impulse, feeling, and intellect in individu- 
als. But when one surveys human groups over long stretches of time, through 
many generations, the influence of physical factors is more evident. .... t 
is certain that most physical factors under normal conditions, and particularly 
within short periods of time, modify the forms of human association only in- 
directly and remotely, since they influence society only through influencing the 
psychic nature of the individual, Physical factors in general, therefore, affect 
human society only indirectly, and by the psychological sociologist they can 
be, in a sense, disregarded, that is, they can be lumped together under the gen- 


5 Loc. cit. (1909), p. 130. 
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eral head of stimuli from the envizonment, which more or less modify the in- 
terstimulation and responses between individuals.® 


At the time of writing the foregoing, Ellwood was evidently 
still in process of feeling his way toward a workable treatment of 
the problem of physical anc geographic causation in relation to 
social processes. One of the clearest statements of the modern or 
recent point of view is contained in the following words of Ross: 


The immediate causes of social phencmena are to be sought in human 
minds. After such phenomena have been accounted for in terms of motive, 
nothing is gained by viewing them as manifestations of cosmic energy. Why _ 
account for a current of migrazian on the principle that motion follows the 
line of least resistance when it is so exolicable on the principle, men go where 
they can most easily satisfy their wants? .... 

In view of the great rôle of the geographic environment in social destiny, 
thinkers often explain social phenomena by the introduction of two sets of 
factors—one internal, the other external. Under such terms as “race and lo- 
cality,” “man and environment,” “folk and land,” this dualism is always crop- 
_ ping out. The fact is, however, migrations and colonizations, the territorial 
distribution of population, its occupational choices, the location of cities, the 
routes of communication, and the lines of investment have human volition as 
their proximate causes, not geographic features. It is only when, pressing 
farther back, we seek the causes af these volitions that we come upon consid- 
erations relating to climate, contour, topography, and soil. For example, all 
the causes of the location of a settlement are in the minds of the settlers. 
Geography enters into the case only as affecting the motives which determine 
their decisions.” 


Perhaps most thoroughgoing and logical of all the theoretic 
explanations of the relation of geographic and physical factors to | 
social processes is that developed by Hayes‘as a part of a general 
theory of causation which he develops in his Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology (1915). In a somewhat extended passage in 
this book, too long to be quoted here, he suggests that each of the © 
‘higher sciences” has to deal with three sets of phenomena: (1) 
its problem phenomena, the explanation of which constitutes its 
own particular province, (2) the conditioning phenomena, “which 
are the terms in its explanations,” and (3) the elements into which 


ê Charles A. Ellwood, Sociclozy in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), pp. 
278-709. 
1E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociclogy (1920), p. 41. See also ibid., pp. 67, 73. 
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its problem phenomena must be analyzed. The problem phenom- 
ena must all belong to the same (logical) class; while both the con- 
ditioning phenomena and the elements of the problem phenomena 
may be of classes distinct from the problem phenomena. Failure 
to distinguish between problem phenomena and their elements 
leads, in the case of sociological research or reasoning, to confusion 
of sociology with psychology; failure to distinguish between prob- 
lem phenomena and conditioning phenomena leads to denial of the 
existence of sociology as a separate field of study.* Hayes contin- 
ues with a discussion of “Kinds of Conditioning Phenomena,” 
which may be reduced to the following outline: 

r. Geographic conditions: (1) aspect, (2) climate, (3) soil, (4) water 
supply, (5) other mineral resources, (6) flora, (7) fauna, (8) topography. 

2, Technic conditions—“the material products of human work, which, 
once having been produced; are conditions of further activities’: (1) wealth, 
varying as to (a) forms, (6) amount, arfd (c) distribution of its ownership 
or use. (2) Population, varying in (a) numbers and (b) distribution in space. 

3. Psychophysical conditions: (1) Congenital: (a) age, (b) sex, (c) 
race, (d) psychic predisposition, (e) hereditary disease or defect. (2) Ac-. 
quired: (a) acquired diseases and defects, (b) developed strength and skill, 
(c) psychic dispositions. l 

4. Social conditions, “the already prevalent ideas and sentiments by 
which each individual and each generation is surrounded.”? 


The foregoing citations, then, are representative exhibits of 
what appear to be the predominant tendencies in the treatment of 
the problem of physical and geographic factors in recent sociologi- 
cal literature in the United States. A point of view similar to that 
of Hayes, but one which shows at the same time an interesting va- 
riation in the details of interpretation, is set forth in one of Gid- 
dings’ latest books: 

Among the stimuli that all living bodies react to are phenomena of the 
surface of the earth, inclucing its life-sustaining resources, and of the atmos- 
phere, including variations of temperature and precipitation. All these are un- 
evenly distributed. Geography is a variegated thing... .. For brief periods 
of time the physical environment is normally static—approximately—but if 
its permutations throughout long periods are observed, it is seen to be highly 


* Hayes, loc. cit., pp. 22-23; see also the reference to Hayes’s article, “The So- 
cial-Forces Error,” in a later section of the present paper. 


® Loc. cit., pp. 24-28, 
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kinetic... .. The relative advantageousness of physical environments for 
sustaining, energizing, and stimulating pluralistic life is a factor of all social 
phenomena.!°® 

If the foregoing propositions are undeniable, the physiographic or “envi- 
ronmental” theory of history is true, as Zar as it goes. It is an unsatisfactory 
and inadequate philosophy, however, because it fails to perceive and to explain 
the media through which a physical environment acts upon conduct. We are 
creatures of circumstance. 

For among the stimuli that incite and sustain behavior are various annoy- 
ances, hardships, dangers, and adversities that bear so heavily upon individu- 
als living in isolation or unaided by fellew-beings tha: they constrain great 
numbers: of animals of various species end great numbers of men to live in 
aggregations, and constrain great numbers of group-dwelling men to overlook 
many of their differences, to minimize many of their antagonisms, and to com- 
bine their efforts. These constraining circumstances may be conceived as con- 
stituting a circumstantial pressure upon living beings.** 


The term “circumstantial pregsure” used in this passage is, as the . 
context further shows, one which Giddings suggests as a formal 
label to be used in reference to the influence of physical, environ- 
mental factors upon social process. He evidently thinks the con- 
sistent use of some such term might help to clear up the difficulties 
of the problem, which, indeed, seem to be to a large extent purely 
verbal, due to confusion among writers concerning the meaning in 
which the terms used are to be taken. . 

Giddings’ theories of social causation have altered consider- 
ably since the publication of his Principles of Sociology in 1896. 
We shall give some attention to this shift in a later section. Here 
we may note a brief passage from the Principles which serves as an 
index to his attitude at the time toward the question of environ- 
mental forces, an attitude which, as the concluding sentence clear- 
ly shows, is derived in part at least from Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples: l 

a In both biology and psychology, phenomena within the organism are re- 
garded as effects, and relations in the environment as causes. On turning to 


social phenomena it is discovered that activities within the organism have be- 
come conspicuous as causes. They have created a worderful structure of ex- 


` 


“F, H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society (1922), p. 253. 
2 Loc. cit p.254. 
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ternel relationships, and kave even modified the fauna and the flora and the 
surface of the earth within their environment. The progressive adjustment 
between internal and external relations has thus become reciprocal.!2 


The shifts in formulation: which can be traced between the 
passage just quoted from Giddings’ Principles and those quoted 
above from his more recent book are in general representative of 
the difficulties which American sociologists have experienced in 
their attempts to fit into their general doctrines of social causation 
an account of the rôle of the environment, taken as an external, 
physical, material force. In substance, it is the old metaphysical 
problem of mind and body which it seems to be impossible to 
avoid in our thinking. On the whole, it appears that contemporary 
sociologists are fairly well agreed upon an account of the facts 
concerning the influence of physical and biological factors upon 
- social processes, and that the need i is, as we have hinted above, to 
agree upon definitions of terms which shall enable them. to discuss 
the matter without misunderstanding when it comes up in connec- - 
tion with more strictly sociological problems. The attempt which 
Buckle and other writers of the nineteenth century made to explain 
human social behavior in terms of a theory of direct physical and 
social causation has been largely abandoned, and it is generally 
accepted that the data of experience and observation with which 
sociologists are concerned can be better explained in terms of the 
indirect conditidning of social phenomena by physical factors. 

In the judgment of the present writer, Giddings has contrib- 
uted materially to this clarification. As evidence we may cite two 
passages from his recent book, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society, from which we have previously quoted. The following 
paragraphs embody the most essential ideas of the passage from 
which they are taken: 

A scientific theory of social causation must first give full recognition and ` 
weight to the facts (x) that regional influences of the static sort usually stimu- 
late behavior (when they do stimulate it) through a medium of circumstance 
rather than immediately, and (2) that all stimuli of the primary order, includ- 


ing regional changes, usually stimulate behavior (when they do stimulate it) 
through a medium created by antecedent stimulation.78 


2 Loc. cit., p. 256. I Op. cit., pi 145. ` 
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I suggest that the really significant phenomenon is found in the relation of 
a physical environment to the composition of its population. My propositions 
are, first, that the character of che environment determines the composition 
as.more or less heterogeneous, more or less compound; and second, that the 
composition of the population determines the character, the complexity, and 
the range of its reactions to stimulation.?# 
The whole question of population, touched upon in the last-quoted 
paragraph, is of course one of the topics which is marginal or tan- 
gent to those with which the present study is concerned. Evidently, 
the subject of “population,” in the sense in which the term has 
been used among social scientists since Malthus, would come in 
for more careful review in any exhaustive survey of theories of so- 
cial causation; but, as we have pointed out in our introduction, the 
subject of social causation, in its broadest sense, is the same as the 
whole of sociology, if it is not equivalent to some undefined field 
broader than sociology in the technical sense. It is the intention of 
the writer in the present study to review only the development in 
American sociology of that particular phase of theory or social 
causation for which Ward gave the most definite original impulse 
in his discussion and classification of desires as social forces, to- ` 
gether with some of the most closely related and the more conspic- 
uously contradictory theories. From such a study, considerations 
of space and the limitations of the declared purpose exclude any- 
thing more than passing mention cf population theory. 

With this we conclude our brief survey of the history of the 
conception of physical and geographic factors as social forces. We 
have seen that, in general, in the early American sociological writ- 
ings, the physical factors were included within the meaning of the 
concept “social forces.” Since then, the general tendency has been 
to relegate them to a different category. . 


“F, H. Geddings, op. cit., p. 147. 
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SECTION IV. INSTINCTS AS SOCIAL FORCES. 


ABSTRACT 


The earlier classifications made by the sociologists, of human desires as social 
forces, involved little attempt at reconciliation of their postulates with the then cur- 
rent theories of the psychologists. : 

The influence of McDougall’s Social Psychology —The appearance of Mc- 
Dougall’s Social Psychology in 1908 focused the attention of sociologists upon the 
psychological concept “instincts,” although before this time sociologists had used the 
term in an uncritical way. The work of Ellwood and of Ross bears definite marks 
of influence by McDougall; and in Giddings’ Studies in the Theory of Human So- 
ciety, there is some evidence of his having been influenced by the psychologists’ re- 
cent discussion of instincts, if not definitely by McDougall. Contemporary American 
sociologists can be classified under three headings with reference to their use of the 
instincts concept; those accepting and emphasizing it, those not accepting it, and 
those attempting. to' maintain a middle position. 


For some time there has recurred in the literature of American 
sociology, and particularly in the marginal specialty that has 
grown up under the name of “sociàl psychology,” the suggestion 
that the basic social forces are the human instincts. When we-an- 
alyze carefully the “desires” theory of Ward and those who have 
patterned their doctrines of social forces most closely after his, 
and the “interests” variant of Small and others, we see that these 
hypotheses involved no particular attempt to come to terms with 
whatever the professional psychologists might have to say about 
the inborn nature of man. The method by which the “desires” 
formulae and classifications were shaped by their proponents 
seems to have been in principle this: It had long been a platitude 
of many moralists and quasi-philosophers that “human nature is 
everywhere pretty much the same.” The early American sociolo- 
gists were doubtless familiar with this axiom, and they believed 
they found it confirmed by their comparative studies of super- 
ficiaily divergent cultures. Several passages quoted in the preced- 
ing sections tend to bear out the assumption that such convictions 
were in their minds. It was then a comparatively simple matter for 
them to shape, by a process of informal induction and intellectual 
experimentation, sets of class terms for the activities which they 
seemed to find people everywhere carrying on, and to state these 
classificatory terms as the desires which are universal components 
of human nature, or as the “interests” by which all men are moti- 
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vated. This they did, and laid the lists of forces which they had 
so formulated before their readers, presumably to be tested by 
their utility as conceptual instruments for the interpretation and 
analysis of human behavior. Manifestly these lists of putative 
“social forces” had not been forged in any sharply critical proce- 
dure, though indeed, as we shall see, much the same thing can be 
said for the alternative suggestions made by the psychologists. 

For, while these developments had been taking place in sociol- 
ogy as such, a shift had been going on in psychology. In place of 
the “association psychology” of Locke and his disciples, and the 
slightly divergent “faculty psychology,” William James and others 
had given the science a push in the direction of the restatement of 
its doctrines and concepts with reference to inborn tendencies to 
action, or behavior patterns, which were supposed to be given as 
the “instincts” of man, even as some of the lower organisms, par- 
ticularly the insects, had been observed to possess at birth ready- 
made mechanisms which operated in mating, nest-building, the 
care of offspring, and in other activities essential to the survival of 
the species. It had previously been vaguely assumed that human 
beings did not have such “instincts,” that they were creatures of 
“free will.” James startled the world of scientists by his assertion 
that there were some thirty human instincts; and since he pub- 
lished his Principles of Psychology this general conception has had 
widespread vogue among the professional psychologists, although 
it is even yet not effectively integrated with the findings or dogmas 
of the older psychology; and Watson’s behaviorism may be re- 
garded as an attempt to formulate a new psychology which should 
avoid or reconcile the difficulties. . 

There can be little doubt that McDougall’s Social Psychology 
was the principal agent in bringing the instinct hypothesis to the 
attention of sociologists. First published in 1903, it served, on ac- 
count of its title and the direction of the author’s attention, to sug- 
gest the possible importance of James’s instinct doctrine for ‘the 
interpretation of social behavior. Since McDougall’s writings are 
not reckoned as sociological in the strictest sense, and since his 
treatment of instincts is at the same time familiar and is not widely 
accepted in its original form, we may economize space by refrain- 
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. ing from the examination in detail of his theory. It is significant 
that the book has, however, gone through a long series of reprints. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand the sociologists, even before Mc- 
Dougall’s book appeared, had not been entirely unaware of the 
possibility that “instincts” might be a useful concept for their 
purpose. 

We shall take notice of four quotations from sociological writ- 
ings which appeared before McDougall’s Social Psychology. The 
writer believes that, taken collectively, they give a fair picture of 
the half-conscious way in which sociologists were using the term - 
“instincts” and its derivatives at the time. Professor Cooley, from 
whom we quote below, has never been considered a follower of the 
instinct psychology, but it is interesting to note that he did not en- 
tirely avoid using “instinct,” or an analogous concept, as a matter- 
of-fact assumption: 3 : 


It would seem that the repression of non-conformity is a native impulse, 
and that tolerance always requires some moral exertion. We all cherish our 
habitual system of thought, and anything that breaks in upon it in a seem- 
ingly wanton manner is annoying to us and likely to cause resentment. So our 
Aarst tendency is to suppress the peculiar, and we learn to endure it only when 
we must, either because it is shown to be reasonable, or because it proves re- 
jractory to our opposition. The innovator is nearly as apt as anyone else to 
put down innovation in others. Words denoting singularity usually carry 
some reproach with them; and it would perhaps be found that the more set- 
tled the social system is, the severer is the implied condemnation.*5 

The proper social functions are the activities through which the essential 
human wants are evolved, gratified, balanced, adjusted between person and 
person, and then started on their next evolutionary cycle. These functions are 
by no means identical with operation of the structural machinery which we 
call institutions. The essential social functions are promotion of the primarily 
individual functions of securing sustenance, controlling nature, establishing 
working relations between man and man in the common use of opportunity, 
acquiring knowledge, developing aesthetic activity, and realizing religion. The 
forms and combinations of these functions vary indefinitely with variations in 
the stage of social advancement and innumerable minor circumstances. They 
must never be confounded with the routine operation of economic, civic, so- 
cial, scientific, artistic, or religious structures. These routine performances are 
functions in the narrow, mechanical sense, but not necessarily in an intelligent 
human sense.16 


16 Human Nature and the Social Order (1902), p. 264. Italics supplied. 
* Small, General Sociology (1905), p. 174. 
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Sumner, in his Folkways, was primarily interested in develop- 
ing an entirely different theory of social causation—~at least an en- 
tirely different aspect of the theory of social causation—from that 
implied by the “social forces” doctrine as formulated by Ward, 
anc one still further removed from any dependence upon the con- 
cept “instincts.” In a very real sense and degree the folkways and 
mores are social forces, from Sumner’s point of view, rather than 
the product of desires or instincts. He apparently thinks of the 
mores as indefinitely variable from group to group, and not as 
tending to fall into universal classes determined by inborn human 
tendencies. Nevertheless, in the following passage in Folkways, 
there is a recognition of the usefulness of something much like the 
conception of instincts as a point of departure for the explanation 
of social phenomena and of the formation of folkways. Since 
Folkways appeared in 1907, the year previous to the first publica- 
tion of McDougall’s Social Psychology, it is not unlikely that this 
appeal to inborn human motives in the opening, theoretic chapter 
of a book destined to become so influential contributed something 
to the later interest which developed in the instinct concept among 
sociologists and social psychologists. 


There are four great motives of human action which come into play 
whenever some number of human beings are in juxtaposition under the same 
life conditions. These are hunger, sex passion, vanity, and fear. Under each of 
these motives there arise interests. Life consists in satisfying interests, for 
“life,” in a society, is a career of action and effort expended on both the ma- 
terial and the social environmen. However great the errors and misconcep- 
tions may be which are involved in the efforts, the purpose is advantage and 
expediency. The efforts fall into parallel lines, because the conditions are the 
same. It is now the accepted opinion, and it may be correct, that men inher- 
. ited from their beast ancestors psychophysical traits, instincts, and dexterities, 
or at least predispositions, which give them aid in solving the problem of food 
supply, sex, commerce, and vanity. The result is mass phenomena, currents of 
similarity, concurrence, and mutual contribution, and these produce folk- 
ways.i? 


An especially interesting change in one sociologist’s attitude 
toward the instinct concept, due presumably in part to the appear- 


1" Loc. cit., pp. 18-19; see also pp. 2-7. It is interesting to compare Sumner’s 
use of vanity as one of the four fundamental motives with Thomas’ later conception 
of a fundamental “desire for recognition.” 
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ance of McDougall’s book, can be traced through the successive 
publications of Ellwood. In his first published paper, the Prolego- 
‘mena to Social Psychology, there is some reference to instincts, but 
in very indefinite terms, as in the following passage: 

If it be asked with what portion of the psychical nature of the individual 
social psychology will particularly deal, when the group is regarded as indi- 
vidual elements rather then as a unity, the answer is, with the instinctive, im- 
pulsive, affective side of the individual. The reason for this reply is plain. 
The intellectual side of the individual represents the choice of means, and can, 
therefore, without danger to the group, be individual; but the impulsive af- 
fective side represents the choice of ends, and therefore must be, and is, or- 
ganized more fully into the life of the group.1® 


In his Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, written after the 
appearance of McDougall’s Social Psychology, we find that, in 
contrast to the rather uncertain reference to the “instinctive, im- 
pulsive, affective side of the individual” in the above selection, the 
author has undertaken definitely and at some length to defend the 
` theory that the instincts of man are the original human factors of 
social phenomena. He follows in the main the analysis of Mc- 
Dougall, and insists that instincts are not in the human species the 
rigid and invariable mechanisms which such writers as nos 
Morgan have described.’ 

In his Introduction to Social Psychology, Ellwood carries his 
defense of the instinct theory still farther. We quote at some 
length, since Ellwood appears to.be the most outstanding example 
of a writer, known primarily as a sociologist, who has embodied 
the instinct concept in a theory of social causation. 

The general point of view of this text . . . . remains the same as that of 
- the former work, namely, that the explanation of social phenomena is to be 
sought in the underlying traits and disposition of the individual, in the influ- 


ences of the environment which act upon his plastic nature, and in the re- 
sultant aims and standards which he develops.?° 


We may emphasize that if psychology is to, be based upon biology we 
cannot escape, in any psychological view of society, the concept of instinct or 
its equivalent. We have seen that the nervous system has a relatively definite 


" Loc. cit. (Amer. Jour. Sociol., V, 108). 
* Loc. cit., chap. ix. 
æ Loc, cit., Preface, p. V- 
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hereditary structure, and corresponding to this structure there are relatively 
‘definite preorganized activities which need only some appropriate stimulus to 
set them off. The only questions which may reasonably be raised by the social 
psychologis: regarding instinct are those .... which concern the number, 
variety, anc modifiability of the human instincts. 

Now, while there is no exact agreement among psychologists as to the 
number of different human instincts, it seems certain that the number of in- 
stinctive reactions in man are greater than in any other animal, simply be- 
cause his nervous system is so much further evolved, and its hereditary struc- 
ture so much more complex.*! For this reason human instincts are more plas- 
tic and modifiable than in any other species of animal. They are, indeed, but 
little more than a complex series of native reactions which are modified by 
experience and built up into’ habits through the influence of successful, adjust- 
ment. The part which they play in the social life is that of furnishing certain 
primitive or original tendencies which make for adjustment between individ- 
uals and their environment, whether the environment ke physical or social. 
They furnish, therefore, the simplest co-ordinations or adaptations between 
individuals, such as those of sex, parents and children, imitator and imitated. 
For understanding the real springs of activity in social life. they are all-im- 
portant; for no matter how complex our social life becomes, it is all based 
upon the modification of hereditary nervous structure, that is, upon instinct. 

When we take the simpler forms of the social life we have no difficulty in 
seeing this. The family, for example, is a typical institution in which the in- 
stinctive element is very pronounced. Here we have at work not only such 
typical instincts as sex and parental love, but also such as imitativeness and 
acquisitiveness. These examples are sufficient to show that human instincts 
have to be taken into account by the social psychologist and sociologist at 
every step, and that they need not be conceived of in the simple, hard-and- 
fast way in which popular natural history has pictured the workings of instinct 
in such lower forms of animal life-as the bees and ants. Rather, human in- 
stincts are always modifiable, :and sometimes vague and indefinite. They have 
to do, however, with the beginnings of practically all forms of relationships. 
Being the original motor tendencies of human nature, they may, from the 
point of view of social psychology, be considered the primary forces in the 
social life.?2 


In another chapter in the same volume” Ellwood expands the 
same point, emphasizing his thesis that human instincts are plastic 
and modifiable; that “they are the raw material out of which hab- 

“This theory of the large number of human instincts is characteristic of Wil- 
liam James’s Principles of Psycholcgy, rather than of McDougall. 


*? Loc. cit., pp. 60-61. 
*° Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, chap. ix. 
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its are formed”; and contending that “the whole emotional life is 
instinctive.” Perkap: the most inclusive brief statemenť of his 
position is that “human instincts are the raw material for human 
institutions in the same sense that they are for habits in the indi- 
vidual.” 

It is evident here that the most that intelligence and social order can ever 
do to control such instincts will never free human society from their domi- 
nance in one sense; the most thát can be done is to regulate their expression 


in ways which will work to social advantage. A wise society will, indeed, work 
with, rather than against, such fundamental instincts of human nature.?4 


. Without exhibiting any very definite proof of his attitude, Ellwood 
defends the theory that the instinctive tendencies are not absorbed 
by the habits of which they are the raw material, as some other 
writers——Dewey, for example—have held; he thinks that they 
tend to reassert themselves in their crude and primitive forms of 
expression in times of emotional excitement, as in mobs.” 

Ross also, in his Princtples of Sociology, accepts the theory 
that instincts are the prime factors of social causation. The fol- 
lowing passage is indicative of his attitude: 

Another error consists in identifying social forces with humai needs 
rather thin kuman wants. Usually need means what we think people ought to 
want; but human nature, including its follies, vanities, and lusts, is in the 
members of society and must be reckoned with. Nothing is more foolish than 
to imagine that all the defects in people flow from defects in society and will 

‘vanish if only we reorganize society on right lines. Some of the traits devel- 
cped in man a hundred centuries ago make trouble now and will have to be 
allowed for aeons hence. .... 

To contemporary psychology, man comes into the world with a rich en- 
cowment of dispositions or instincts, which, in the word of McDougall, “are 
the mental forces which maintain and shape all the life of individuals and so- 
cieties.” Without them the human organism would lie inert “like a wonderful 


clock whose mainspring had been removed, or a steam engine whose fires had 
been withdrawn.” 


We shall consider Giddings later as a type of the sociologist 
committed to the explanation of social processes in terms of one. 


fundamental variety of causation—with some qualifications sug- 
gested in one of ‘his later works. In this later book, however, his 


* Ibid., p. 196. * Ibid., pp. 202-3. * Loc. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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Studies in the Theory of Human‘ Society, he gives fairly definite 
recognition to the rôle of instincts as original or fundamental fac- 
tors of social phenomena. The first of the following passages states 
as definitely as does any in the volume his general attitude toward 
the instinct concept; the second seems to carry the implication of 
an innate disposition as a logically necessary element in the ex- 
planation of the process with which he is concerned. 

The original wants of the organism .... are those of energy-supplying 
substance, and of stimuli provocative of energy discharge. The wants of the 
former class can be differentiated to a very slight extent only. Those of the 
„second class can be varied indefinitely. The multiplication of wants and of 
satisfactions is mainly a multiplication of activities and of stimuli.2” 

When ... . masses of men simultaneously respond to a party cry or 
symbol, the action for the moment is merely a like resporsiveness to the same 
stimulus, An instant later, when each man perceives tha:, in this respect, his 
fellow-beings are resembling himself in feeling and in action, his own emotion 
is enormously intensified. It is this which gives to all symbols and shibboleths 
their tremendous practical importance.?8 


The question of the instincts of man, their nature, their num- 
ber, their modifiability,and even their very existence, is very 
much in the field of controversy, along with other phases of the 
theory of social forces.” In his recently published Social Psy- 
chology, Floyd H. Allport has devoted his efforts to the elaboration 
_and explanation of human social behavior from a point of view 
which may fairly be called individualistic, and in the course of 
that analysis he has naturally taken up the question of the inborn 
motives of human activity. His general disposition is to abandon 
the “instinct” concept and to substitute for it, on the one hand, the 
conception of simpler elements of innate behavior—‘reflexes,” 
and on the other hand, a notion of “prepotent drives” which are 
in some general sense determinative of individual and social be- 
havior. It is not easy to see, however, how Aliport’s “prepotent 
drives” differ materially, except in detail, from McDougall’s “in- 


" Op. cit. (1922), p. 28. * Ibid., pp. 165-66. 


*See in this connection Faris, Ellsworth, Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses? 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., September, 1921; also McDougall, William, The Use and Abuse 
of Instinct in Social Psychology, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, De- 
cember, 1921~March, 1922. 
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stincts,” as the latter writer wishes to define the term, and in All- 
port’s unwillingness to name so long a list of “prepotent drives” 
as McDougall has given of instincts. It is to be admitted, never- 
theless, that the term “instincts” has been made so ambiguous by 
the disposition of various psychologists and social psychologists to 
use it with different connotations that the introduction of a new 
term to be used in reference to postulated inborn human tendencies 
is perhaps in order. 

It would be possible to classify all theories of social causa- . 
tion propounded by American sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists into three groups, with reference to their attitude toward the 
instinct concept: (1) those which assert and use the concept “hu- 
man instincts” quite frankly and directly as an instrument for the 
explanation of social behavior; (2) those which repudiate or avoid 
the instinct explanation altogether; (3) and those which attempt 
to steer a middle course in some manner between the two extremes. 
We have attempted to show that the first-mentioned type of the- 
ory is of comparatively recent origin; it does not date-from the be- 
ginnings of American sociology. The writers who definitely attack 
the use of “instincts” as an -explanatory concept useful for socio- 
logical purposes have evidently been stimulated into taking their 
attitude quite specifically by the use of the concept by others. The 
. third, or intermediate, type of attitude toward the instinct theory 
might therefore be explained as one lying in the direct line of devel- 
opment of American sociological theory as such; it is in the nature 
of a gradually evolving doctrine which had its origins in the early 
uncritical handling of psychological concepts by sociologists. It 
has been the natural disposition of sociologists to treat their own 
peculiar problems as primary, and to use such technical psycho- 
logical concepts and hypotheses as they found ready to hand, in so 
far as these seemed useful for their purposes. It should be super- 
fluous to say that in making this rough classification we have sub- 
sumed under the third heading a number of sociologists who have 
been classified in this paper primarily with reference to some other 
aspect of their theory of social forces. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


All attempts to outlaw war have failed and always will fail, except those ef- 
. forts which proceed from a recognition of, and a living in conformity with, the laws 
of ethics and right moral principles. This implies, among other things, a change in 
our spirit of education in the schools, through the press, and in daily life, so as to 
give to all a clearer understanding of the true meaning of patriotism. It means, 
moreover, that nations, like individuals, are obliged to love cne another. 

The Catholic church down through the ages has taken a stand midway between 
professional militarism and absolute pacificism. Virtus stat in medio has its applica- 
tion in this as in most other practical matters. While propounding by preachment 
and by precept the ideal of universal charity and mutual tclerance in thought and 
deed, she has not failed to recognize the individual’s inalienable right to vigorous 
self-defense. Likewise, the church recognizes and clearly defines the duty of the 
state—which is organized for society and not vice-versa—to protect its people and 
their interests by. upholding the adequate sanctions of law and order. The right of 
sanctuary, the “Peace of God,” the “Truce of God,” and many laws regulating war- 
fare are among the concrete achievements of the church in preventing or in mitigat- 
ing the horrors of war. So too must be counted the e-forts of the many popes from 
early times down to the present day, who have raised their voices to protest against 
international hatreds and injustices, to mediate in such crises, and to lend their ef- 
forts to prevent wars. An approach to the reign of peace and good will on earth will 
come only through an observance of the doctrines which were promulgated and 
taught by the church’s Founder, the Prince of Peace. 


The appalling magnitude and the refined savagery of the 
world-war must have convinced every normal person that war is 
the greatest and most far-reaching evil in the world. To recall but 
in a general way its terrible toll of life and property, and its more 
deadly destruction of mental and moral values, must give to every 
human will an inspiration to do the utmost that such a catastrophe 
shall never again occur. When we contemplate the travesty of the 
peace pact and the possibility of an even deadlier war, we shudder 
-at the outcome and fear that it may be the end of civilization. No 
wonder the cry comes from every corner, from victor and van- 
quished, “Outlaw war!” “Disband every army and scuttle every 
navy!” Hating war, we want war to end war, and now we find, as 
with nearly every war that: went before, it was a delusion and a 
snare. 
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- There can be no difference of opinion in this, that war. is a 
failure as an international solvent of difficulties, and that it’should 
be eliminated from the world. But the real question is one of 
means, the processes by which wars shall cease, and here as else- 
where, ultimate success can come only ‘by an impartial considera- 
tion of all the factors that go to make war, and in seeking a solu- 
tion, reckoning first with unalterable principles and, not least, with 
fundamental human emotions. Wé may propose the plan of per- 
sonal non-resistance, the refusal to perpetuate the race, the denial 
of budgets for armies and navies, a world-court, a league of na- 
tions, and even an international communism, and yet the solution 
is not in sight because there exist principles that defy such simple 
solutions, and there are facts that would almost make them a folly. 

If a solution is to be found which will give us a warless world, 
it will be when we have educated a foolish world to realize the ben- 
efits of peace among all men, irrespective of race, creed, color, or 
nation. It will be found when our education will cease to exalt a 
false patriotism and the exploits of war, and when we put into their 
place a regard for international amity and a recognition of the tri- 
umphs of peace. In tke education of youth we must parallel and 
even supplant such phrases as “Don’t give up the ship!”, “T’ll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer!”, “Remember the Maine”, 
“Lafayette, we are here!”, with those nobler expressions, as Wash- 
ington’s “Let foreign engagements be fulfilled in perfect good 
faith,” or the more familiar words of Lincoln, “With malice toward 
none, with charity to all,” or the more graphic phrase of Sherman, 
“War is hell!” We must teach the patriotism of a Wendell Phillips 
as expressed by another patriot, John Boyle O’Reilly: 

A sower of mighty seed was he, 
A woodman who hewed toward the light, 


Who dared to be a traitor to country 
When country was traitor to right. 


This change in national ideals will not be accomplished in a 
day, nor by the enthusiastic efforts of those lovers of mankind who 
would impetuously take war out of the vocabulary of the world 
and establish overnight an Elysium of peace. We must deal with 
history, with tradition, with education, with human nature and all 
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its frailties, and most of all, with that subtle thing called “national 
honor.” | 

What has the Catholic church to offer on this question of peace 
and war? Its doctrine of war, which is an application of the princi- 
ples of justice to a phase of interstate relations, has not changed in . 
essence since it was first formulated. It is the same today as it was 
before the world-war, because even more paramount than the colos- 
sal crime of that fruitless war are the eternal principles of ethics. 
It is the same as it was when Grotius wrote his De Juri Belli et 
Pacis in 1625, or when a few years before (1623) a French monk, 
“Emeric Crucé in his book The New Cyneas proposed to the mon- 
archs of his day the first international peace congress to be held in ~ 
the city of Venice. It is the same as when the church under the 
aegis of the Cross drove from Europe the Turk and his menacing 
crescent. It is the same as when Leo the Great repulsed Attila at 
the gates of Rome, after the Goth had sacked the treasures of 
Europe. It is the same as when the early Christians were martyred 
by Nero. It is the same as when Paul, preaching peace, ordained 
submission to authority as submission to God himself. And it is 
the same as when the Great Master who though he declared that 
all who take the sword shall perish with the sword, also declared 
“On the chair of Moses have sitten the Scribes and Pharisees, all 
things which they command you, keep and do,” though he added, 
“but according to their works do ye not.” 

The attitude of the Catholic church is unchanged because its 
position is fixed in the absolute demands of justice, but this does 
not imply that the change in ideals and forms of government, the 
advance in national civilization, the growth of humanitarian feel- 
ing, and the lessons of experience have not modified the expression 
and the application of that attitude. Many motives for warfare 
which were formerly tolerated are now seen to be unsound and 
many old customs in prosecuting war are now rejected (in theory 
at least) as uncivilized. Human rights are more clearly expressed 
= and more clearly recognized by belligerents—at least we hope 
they are. 

War is essentially a conflict between two or more groups of 
human wills carried on in the physical plane. There is no other way 
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of compelling assent than by physical force, when appeals to rea- 
son, to conscience, to self-interest, to affection, fail. And the re- 
sponses to these appeals, of their very nature, depend on the free 
consent of persons, a consent that ultimately cannot be forced pre- 
cisely because it is free. This is true of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals, because, in the last analysis, individuals speak for the na- 
tion. When two sovereign states disagree on some matter of vital 
import and cannot settle their differences by process of reasoning, 
by compromise, or by arbitration, they generally appeal to force, or 
to a threat of it. Equivalently one says to the other, “You are un- 
justly depriving me of something which is vital, therefore you 
compel me to inflict upon your country such injury that you may 
find submission to my demands preferable to rejection of them.” 
And the other replies, “You have no rights in this matter. I shall 
resist your claims and do damage to you until you find it more ad- 
vantageous to withdraw your clainfs than to prosecute them.” 
This is the essence of war, the assertion of moral right by armed 
might. 

The dominant doctrine that must ultimately prevail if we are 
to have a peaceful world is that states, like individuals, are bound 
by the natural law, and therefore they are bound to love their 
neighbors as themselves. This does not mean that a nation must 
regard another nation with the same degree of solicitude as its 
own, but it must regard it so that good is always wished for it, and 
evil is never done to it. When we look close into this problem we 
will find that nations are nothing else than a collection of men, 
and, therefore, like the individual man, they are collectively bound 
to follow the dictates of man’s rational nature, so that their actions 
may be pre-eminently human actions and ethically moral. In other 
words, nations, like individuals, are obliged to love one another. 

_ The reason why individual beings are bound to love one anoth- 
er is because, to attain the fulfilment of their natural desire of 
happiness, they must live in social amity with their fellows, and, 
for that reason, they have the same human nature, with the same 
physical and psychic attractions, and thus are they made one. 
Reason reveals this community resemblance between them, and in- 
stinct points the same way. Now in like manner, states or organ- 
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ized groups of individuals resemble one another and are, in fact, 
moral persons. Hence they, too, have something in common, some- 
thing which unites them, and only by loving each other are they 
mutually developed as is the case with individuals. 

Another natural basis for loving other nations than our own 
may be found in the intellectual appreciation of their organization 
and high mission. This dictate of reason was understood even by 
the pagan stoics of old, as the brotherhood of man, a truth which 
Judaism and Christianity have re-enforced on higher and nobler 
grounds. . . 

However, there are some important differences in the applica- 
tion of the natural law to individuals and to states. Individuals 
may of their own accord make sacrifices for others, but the govern- 
ment of a state, since its primary duty is to look after those whom 
it represents, is not free to arbitrarily benefit another state at the 
expense of its own. It holds*the property rights of its citizens, in 
their behalf, and may not gratuitously dispose of them. Another 
difference in the natural law as applied to individuals and to states 
is that the state has no future life and its activities are limited to 
this world, because its aims are primarily material and temporal. 
The state, being incapable of evangelical perfection, is not amena- 
ble to such Christian counsels as “Sell all what thou hast,” or 
“Turn the other cheek.” 

For those who believe in the teachings of the Old and the New 
Testament, it may be remarked that nowhere in the code of these 
Books is war explicitly declared immoral; in fact by implication 
it is pronounced moral, inasmuch as again and again wars are per- 
mitted without protest, and soldiers are praised without qualifica- 
tion. In this, the Scriptures follow the natural law, which, after all 
is nothing else than a participation of the Divine Law in the 
scheme of human things, the economy of God with men. Law and 
order, rights and duties, are ordained of God and approved by 
reason, and if law and order, rights and duties, mean anything, 
they mean that their sanctions must be upheld, they must be de- 
fended to the end, even to the end of physical conflict. The individ- 
ual citizen must be punished for a crime clearly committed, and so 
must the collective state when it is the unjust aggressor. Abolish 
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` these sanctions, and the way to anarchy and chaos is not far dis- 
tant. Hence, wars will always be possible, but they need hot be 
actual. | 

In the matter of warfare, the Catholic church has always fol- 
lowed the maxim Virtus stat in medio, “Virtue abides in modera- 
tion.” She does not praise or condemn war absolutely, but indi- 
cates in what circumstances and to what extent it may be prac- 
ticed, rejecting alike the two extremes of militarism and pacificism. 

Militarism is the expression in international politics of that ma- . 
terialistic philosophy which is often designated as “Darwinism,” 
and whose: doctrines are summarized in the well-known phrases 
“the struggle for existence,” and “the survival of the fittest.” 
Hence the logica] militarist holds that there is a necessary struggle 
for existence among the nations of mankind, which, as their popu- 
lations increase (as for example Japan), will become more bitter 
and more desperate. Only those nations will survive which make 
themselves more powerful than their neighbors. So the Prussians 
argued only a few years ago. 

, The exponents of this atheistic philosophy flourish wherever: 
practical Christianity decays, and strange to relate, it is even held 
by many professing Christians who have not grasped the primary 
implications of their creed. Recently this was the national policy 
of the German empire, whose authorized exponents, like Treitsch-. 
ke and Bernardi proclaimed (Germany and the Next War): “War 
is a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative ele- 
ment in the life of mankind which cannot be dispensed with.” 
“Might is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as to what is 
right is decided by the arbitrament of war.” “War gives a biolog- 
ically just decision since its decision rests upon the very nature of 
things,” and so forth. It might be said in passing that the memoirs 
of the British Admiral Lord Fisher and the British Commander- 
in-Chief Lord Roberts show that they, too, held the same views. 

This diabolic philosophy, the very antithesis of Christianity, 
and at variance with fundamental humanity, is to be found in 
nearly every nation. Germany has her Kruppists, England has her 
Jingoes, France has her Chauvinists, Russia her Pan-Slavists, and 
we, not to be outdone, our Decaturs. The Chicago Tribune has as 
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the heading of its editorial column every morning, “My country in 
her relations with other countries, may she ever be right; but my 
country, right or wrong.” The reasons assigned for necessary war 
by these so-called patriots are impressively enumerated as over- 
population, the omnipotence of the state, human progress, and the 
fuller development of man. All of these can readily be shown to be 
false in theory and in practice. 

In passing we may remark that Belgium, not naturally fertile, 
supports with ease nearly seven hundred persons to the square 
mile, and by the same ratio the United States could support nearly 
two billions of people, and we have not yet exhausted irrigation 
and intensive farming. As to the argument of the omnipotence of 
the state, right order as well as right reason tells us that the state 
exists solely for man, and not man for the state. War never has, 
and never will, promote social progress or develop human charac- 
ter. To say so is to belie histéry as well as reason. Wars have not 
only destroyed the achievements of men, but only too often the 
men who could have achieved. They have given us new inventions, 
but they have been for the most part instruments of destruction. 
They have developed physical bravery which must always be sec- 
ond to moral courage in any progress of man or nation. It is a tru- 
ism that it is more difficult to live for one’s country than to die for 
one’s country, and that the demands of permanent good citizenship 
give greater scope for exalted heroism than the momentary de- 
mands of valor in battle. Theodore Roosevelt surely nodded when 
he wrote, “There are certain manly and adventurous qualities 
which war alone can develop.” The truth is better stated by Prov- 
erbs long ago, “Better is he that mastereth his spirit, than the 
stormer of cities.” . 

. The atmosphere of Mars is essentially one of hatred, pride, 
and cruelty, and in it thrive the worst qualities of greed and lust 
and hypocrisy. Evil can never come from good, and hence only to 
prevent a greater evil, the destruction of an eternal principle of 
justice, can a lesser evil like war ever be tolerated. Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby in the Contemporary Review April, 1914, trying to find 
one redeeming note in war said, “If nations sent their trash, in- 
stead of their treasure, to fight their battles then indeed war might 
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be defended as a dreadful purgative of nations.” Even this merit 
must be denied to war, for its victims are always the young, the _ 
valiant, and the fit—the flower of the flock. 

The opposite extreme of zhis militarism is pacificism that de- 
nies to war any lawful functicn in human affairs. Militarism mas- 
querades as pure patriotism, whereas it is but nationalism grown 
rank, while false pacificism: more subtly clothes itself in super- 
natural virtue and claims to be the quintessence of Christianity. In | 
modern times it is connected with the Quakers, the followers of 
Tolstoy, and the so-called “non-resistant pacifists.” The doctrine 
of uniform unlawfulness of. war under any and all circumstances 
finds no support in reason, for there is no right so fundamental as 
that of self-defense. It finds no support in tradition, for it is based 
on a misunderstanding of history and a misinterpretation of the 
Christian Scriptures and morais. Tolstoy did not believe in Christ’s 
divinity, and there is no good reason why the Exegesis, or-scrip- 
tural interpretations of George Fox and his followers, should be 
preferred to the studies and “earning of twenty centuries of the 
Christian church. ‘The Sermon on the Mount contains, indeed, the 
crystallization of Christ’s ethical teaching, and teaches explicitly 
the love of enemies, pardon for offenses, and submission to injuries. 
It is equally true that benedictions are to fall on those who em- 
brace this course of conduct. However, it must be noted that these 
are personal injunctions and have for their goal the rewards of.a 
future life. | 

As before stated, government has no future life to look to, and 
must secure its own well-being here and now. It cannot lay aside © 
its trust for others, and, as a martyr nation, yield to violence with- 
out any attempt to self-defense. We may cordially render our 
tribute of admiration to sincere pacifists for their staunch adher- 
ence to convictions which are unpopular, and for their generous 
spirit of world-charity, but their doctrines would produce anarchy, 
in this worldly world, if pursued to their logical consequences. If 
a commonwealth may not resist.an unjust foreign aggressor, it may 
not resist a domestic assailant, and if it is unlawful to defend oth- 
ers, it is unlawful to defend one’s self. And so criminals, collective 
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or individual, would have a free hand, impunity would give rise to 
more lawlessness, and anarchy would soon destroy civilization. 

The Catholic church rejects alike extreme militarism and ex- 
treme pacificism, and it is fortified by the test of reason and experi- 
ence, of time and tradition. Pending the establishment of a per- 
fect Utopia on earth, that is, the universal acceptance of God’s 
justice as the rule for all international, as well as national, deal- 
ings, there will occur from time to time instances of unjust inva- 
sions of genuine rights. Pending the institution of a universally 
accepted tribunal whose awards shall be backed by the com- 
bined moral forces of the civilized world, there is no peaceful way 
to settle such international disputes as may occur in which each of 
the contending parties may be so convinced of the'justice of its 
claims that it refuses to give way. In the one case, and in the oth- 
er, unless we change our education, sublimate our patriotism, and 
realize our religion, war will fend always to recur. Unfortunately 
war, or at least the specter of war, is still the grim policeman of an 
unrepenting world. 

God does not want war. On the contrarv he has set-up on 
earth a means of perpetuating among the changing generations the 
‘principles and the ideals of Christianity, the observance of which 
would render war impossible and even unthinkable. But he per- 
mits this terrible scourge, as he permits other consequences of sin, 
to bring home to his erring ‘children the folly of abandoning his 
laws. Men have the power denied to brutes of living by reason and 
law; if they choose to live by passion and instinct, they cannot 
wonder that they fall into brute conditions. International relations 
must be lifted into the region of reason and justice, yea, into the 
regions of religion if war is to cease. 

What has the Catholic church done to prevent war and what is 
she doing today? First and foremost is the iact that for nearly 
_ twenty centuries she has taught the individual the doctrines of the 
Prince of Peace, and urged men and women to follow in the self- 
denial of his footsteps. This teaching is the very antithesis of war. 
As a psychic power it tempers the mind and heart of man and 
tends to transform him into some likeness of the Master himself, 
and in doing so, it operates to prevent wars and all their hideous 
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horrors. Following her counsels of perfection, strong men and frail 
women, through centuries often crude and cruel, have consecrated 
in the peace of God their lives to their human fellows. 

_ When the church was potent with princes as well as with peo- 
ple, she used her influence in many ways. She made the sanctuary 
a refuge at all times, and for all people, and extended this right of 
protection even to wayside shrines. Then in the tenth century, by 
the authority of several French councils, she instituted the well- 
known Peace of God, which gave protection to all non-combatants 
in time of war. This custom soon spread to the whole church, 
which officially forbade under pain of excommunication all acts of 
private warfare or violence against ecclesiastical persons and build- 
ings and against women, children, peasants, merchants, and even 
against cattle and agricultural instruments.* 

A similar institution was the Truce of God, which forbade 
fighting on all the greater feast day$ and during the seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent, and finally from Wednesday evening to Monday 
morning. By these provisions, scarcely more than a quarter of a 
year was left for hostilities. Would that we had had such a deter- 
rent during the world-war! Its pauses nee have made us think 
—and repent. 

These two church institutions were TE into the laws 
of many nations, and to them were added laws which forbade the 
carrying of offensive weapons and which demanded the arbitration 
of private feuds. Moreover, during the Middle Ages the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans were the greatest factors in putting an end to 
feudalism, in fact, they were the pacifists of their day. 

When the popes were temporal as well as spiritual rulers, they 
were often the arbitrators of national disputes and impartial his- 
tory may not deny them the honored name of peace-maker. To 
mention but a few: Innocent III prevented a score of wars; so did 
Boniface VIII and Martin V. Alexander VI prevented a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal in a controversy over the newly discov- 
ered lands of the fifteenth century. 

Even the Crusades, while they made war on the Moslem, 
united the nations at a time of international crisis and prevented 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, XXVII, 321. 
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several European wars. At times the popes failed in their efforts at 
peace just as the peace proposals of Benedict XV failed,- and: as 
the Fourteen Points of Wilson failed. But such efforts always have 
an influence and are never in vain—one step nearer to the goal of 
world-peace. | : 
In our own day, we have witnessed Leo XIII expounding 
Christian principles of international charity, and arbitrating be- 
tween Germeny and Spain the dispute over the Caroline Islands; 
we have witnessed Pius X warning Germany and rebuking Austria, 
and pleading for peace; yea, dying of a broken heart because his 
voice was not heard; we have witnessed Benedict XV reminding 
the belligerents of international law and, in August, 1917, exhort- 
ing the nations to end the war and to provide for a stable peace. 
He pleaded for a general disarmament, for international arbitra- 
tion, for freedom of commerce, for the restoration of invaded terri- 
tory, and, if necessary, for the‘condonation of damages. Germany 
evasively declined, and the Allies, through President Wilson, sym- 
pathetically refused. What sorrows would have been spared the 
world if these peace proposals which antedated the Fourteen 
Points of Wilson, had been accepted! The present Pontiff, Pius 
XI has made peace and charity his shibboleth, and in that spirit 
has condemned the invasion of the Ruhr and the Italian attack on- 
Greece. He has done his utmost to bind up the wounds of war. 
The Church, through its rulers, has at times sanctioned war, 
and even blessed it when it seemed the only way to punish the 
violation of national rights. If the popes have sponsored a war 
that was unjustified because they were ignorant of the truth or 
sinned against the light, they must take the blame. At the worst, 
such cases were rare exceptions, for the Church regularly ranged 
herself and her forces for peace and justice and against war. Her 
Christ-given doctrine of international good will and brotherhood 
has been in the past her greatest agency, and it remains the only 
power that ultimately will in a competitive world substitute con- 
ference for conflict. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


President Robert E. Park announces the following preliminary 
program of the twentieth annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, to be held in the McMillan Theatre, Columbia Uni- 
- versity, New York, December 28-31. The central oe for the 
meeting is “The City.” 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
Section on Social Research. In charge of C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 
University. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
Section on Rural Sociology. 
“The Teaching of Rural Sociology in the Land Grant Colleges.” Report 
of the Committee on Teaching. B. A. McClenahan. 
“Extension Work in Rural Sociology.” Report of the Committee on Ex- l 
tension. R. A. Felton. 
“The Basis of Procedure in Rural Social Work.” J. F. Steiner. 
Discussion: Leroy Ramsdell. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Rural Sociology. 
“Research in Rural Population.” Discussion. 
“Research in Rural Group Organization.” Discussion. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. In charge of Emory S. Bo-- 
gardus, University of Southern California. 
a Nature and Social Psychology.” Ellsworth Faris, University of 
icago 
“Method of Personality Study in the Urban Environment.” W. I. Thomas, 
New School of Social Research. 
“The Nature of Social Distance.” Emory S. Bogardus. 
‘Simmel’s Theory of the Great City.” Nicholas J. Spykman, Yale Uni- 
versity. : 
8:00 P.M. Joint session for presidential addresses with the American Statisti- 
cal Association. Robert E. Park, American Sociological Society; Robert 
E. Chaddock, Americen Statistical Association. > 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


` gi:oo A.M. Meetings of committees of the Society. 


10:00-12:09 A.M. Joint session with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 
“Regional Planning: with Reference to New York.” Charles A. Beard, 
Training School for Public Service. 
“The City Plan as a Means of Public Education of the Community.” 
Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“The Methods of Studying the Natural Areas of the ai ” Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences. ' 
Section on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in the Schools. In charge 
of Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 
Section on the Family. In charge of Mrs. William F. Dummer, Chicago. - 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Biological Factors. In charge of Edward B. Reu- 
ter, University of Iowa. 
“The Biological and Sociological Processes.” Professor E. H. Sutherland, 
- University of Illinois. 
Reports of Research: 
“Some Effects of Social Selection on the American Negro.” Melville J. 
Herskovits, Columbia University. 
“The Dweller in Furnished Rooms: A New Urban Type.” Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
“Some Jewish Types of Personality.” Louis Wirth, Chicago. 
5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00 P.M. Division on Communication. 
“Public Opinion and Foreign Relations.” Walter Lippmann, The New 
York World. 
“The Organization of International News.” Walter S. Rogers. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Business meeting of the Society, to hear reports of committees. 
10:00-12:00 AM. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. In charge of Charles E. Lively, Ohio State 
University. 
“Research in Rural Social Control.” L. L. Bernard. 
“A Research Program in Rural Sociology.” 
Report of the Committee on Research. C. C. Taylor. 
Section on Educational Sociology. In charge of David Snedden, Columbia 
University. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. In charge of Herbert N. Shenton, 
Columbia University. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Educational Sociology. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota. 
“A Re-definition of the Term ‘City’ in Terms of Density of Population.” 
Walter F, Willcox, Cornell University. 
“Increases of Population in Diiferent Cities in the United States: (a) 
Due to Excess of Births over Deaths; (6) Excess Due to Migrations.” 
Howard B. Woolston, University of Washington. 
“Population Mobility.” Frank A. Ross, Columbia University. 
“Opportunities and Limitation of the Statistical Method in Contemporary 
Sociology.” F. Stuart Chapin. 
6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 
g:o0 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. 
“The Ecology of the City.” In charge of Roderick D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
“The Scope of Human Ecology.” Roderick D. McKenzie. 
“The Rise of the Metropolitan Community.” Norman S. B. Gras, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. . 
“A Study in the Process of Segregation.” Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University. 
Reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the round trip for members of the 
Society have been secured. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding pub- 
lication. l 


The International Sociological Congress.—President Robert E. Park 
appointed Professor Wm. F. Ogburn as the official representative of the 
American Sociological Society at the ninth Congress, held under the 
auspices of the Institut International de Sociologie, at the University of 
Paris, in October. 


Sociological Society of Paris-—The following are the officers of the 
Société de Sociologie de Paris for 1925-28: general secretary, René 
Worms; treasurer, Lucien Aspe-Fleurimont; secretaries, Georges Bonnet 
and Achille Ouy; councillors, Charles Lyon-Caen and Mme. Maurice 
Gallet. | ; 


The Emile Waxweiler Endowment.—This foundation has been es- 
tablished in order to promote the studies devoted to the various phenom- 
ena of social life according to the conception and method of Emile Wax- 
weiler as they have been defined by him in the Preface to his Archives 
Sociologiques. .The income accruing from the fund will be employed to 
further scientific travels, investigations, or researches in universities, li- 
braries, archives, museums, etc., in Belgium or in foreign countries; to 
meet the cost of publications or scientific enterprises; to organize prize 
competitions, and generally to encourage any kind of activity that would 
contribute to answer the purpose of the Endowment. The requests are to 
be submitted before the first day of October of every year. There is no 
restriction relating to age, sex, or nationality. 

There is now propcsed a competition prize on the following subject 
matter: 

To-day, ideas ere not propagating only by way of their spontaneous dif- 
fusion: several kinds of organizations: governments, political parties, inter- 
ests groups, applying elaborated techniques and among which the Press is not 
the least potent, try to spread definite ideas in order to bias public opinion. 
But in those very organizations the influence of leading personalities seems to 
remain prevalent. With regard to such phenomena, they request a study deal- 
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ing with the mechanism of the propagation of ideas in ouz contemporary soci- 
eties. Such study must be conducted in accordance with the aim of the ai 
dowment as defined above. 

The prize to be awarded aoni to 3,000 frencs. The crowned 
essay will be printed at the expense of the Endowment. Works already 
published are excluded. Manuscripts are to be written legibly, quota- 
tions must be explicit and correct. Manuscripts cannot be signed, but 
must exhibit some motto to be reproduced on a closed envelope contain- 
ing the name and address of the author. Please forward them to the 
Secrétaire perpétuel, Académie Royale de Belgique, Palais des Académies, 
Brussels, Belgium, who is ready v give every supplementary intor: 
mation. 


The National College at the City of Matsue—Dr. Kisaburo Ka- 
wabe, author of Japanese Press, has been teaching courses in sociology 
and English for the past three years in certain colleges and universities 
in Tokio. At the same time he served in the Department of Education 
of the Japanese government as aseresearch member in social education. 
Last April he accepted a position as professor of English in this college, 
and by special request of the majority of the students, has organized a 
special course in sociology. He reports that sociology as a subject of 
study is increasing in popularity among the young people of Japan. 


Institute for Social Researck—The third annual meeting of the In- 
stitute for Social Research, under the auspices of the Society for Social 
Research, was held in Chicago, August 24~28. At its opening session, 
Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman, made a statement of the history and 
purposes of the Institute, and Professor Chas. E. Merriam gave an ac- 
count of the development of the work of the Social Science Research 
Council. The research projects presented included the following: 

“The Scope of Human Ecology” . 

‘The Local Area in Relation to the Larger Community” 

“Realtors as a Professional Group” 

“A Study of the Boy in Los Angeles” 

“The Gang as an Interstitial Group” 

“Prohibition and Law Enforcement” 

“Scientific Method in Sociology” 

“The Method of Studying Fundamental Motives” 

“The Measure of Fairmindedness”. 

“The Evaluation of Case Work” 

“The Study of Settlement Neighborhoods” 
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“Labor Unions and Negro Workers” ` 
“Changes in Racial Distribution in Southern States” . 
“Fluctuations in the Severity of Punishment of Criminals” 


Four round-table sessions were held: “The Teaching of Social 
Science,” with Rodney L. Mott as leader; “Recent Literature in So- 
ciology and Social Psychology,” in charge of Floyd N. House; “Ecol- 
ogy,” with E. W. Burgess presiding; “Analysis of Case Materials,” 
with Emory S. Bogardus as leader. 


Economic Geography.—Sociologists in the field of human ecology 
will be interested in the establishment of a quarterly journal called 
Economic Geography, published by Clark University. 


Russell Sage Foundation-—The trustees of Russell Sage Founda- . 
tion appointed Mr. Leon Henderson associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Remedial Loans of the Foundation, the appointment taking 
effect on September x, this year. Mr. Henderson is an A.B. of Swarth- 
more College, and for three years took graduate courses in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
taught industrial geography and economics in all three of these same 
institutions. Until recently he was deputy secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, director of Accounts, and secretary of the Re- 
tirement Board. 


Baylor University.—Mr. Daniel Russell, director of recreation in 
Ogden Park, Chicago, has resigned his position to accept a position as 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Boston University —Longmans, Green & Company has in press a 
text in educational sociology entitled Education and Social poner by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves. 


\ 


University of Chicago—Professor Albion W. Small, head of the 
department of sociology and anthropology since the establishment of the 
University, thirty-three years ago, retires from active service, but will 
remain in close contact with the work of the department. He is con- 
tinuing the editorial direction of the American Journal of Sociology, and 
will devote himself to the completion of writings in the field of meth- 
odology and historical sociology. Professor Ellsworth Faris has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 

Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, who succeeded Dr, Frederick Starr in an- 
thropology, has been promoted to an associate professorship. Dr. Ed- 
ward Sapir, who has been chief of the division of anthropology with the 
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Canadian geological survey since 1910, has been appointed associate 
professor of anthropology and American Indian languages.. Both Dr. 
Cole and Dr. Sapir received their training in anthropology at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Floyd N. House, who for the last two years has been professor 
of economics and sociology at Middlebury College, has accepted an 
appointment as.assistant professor. His work will be in the field of 
general sociology. 

Professor Robert E. Park has returned from the Institute on Pacific. 
Relations held in Hawaii in July. 


University of Colorado.—Mr. Robert Redfield, aig has been doing 
graduate work in anthropology and sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant professor in anthropology. 


University of Denver-—Thomas Y. Crowell Co. announces the pub- 
lication of Social Problems of To-Day, by Grove S: Dow. Mr. John 
Lawson, A.M. , University of Denver, 1925, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in cology and history for the coming year. He will divide his time 
equally between these departments. 


Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas-~—Mr. M. Wesley 
Roper, who has been carrying on graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago, has accepted a position in the department of sociology. 


University of Kansas—Crowell Company announces the publica- 
tion of Secial Pathology, by Stuart A. Queen and Delbert Mann. 


Michigan State Normal College at Y psilantiz.—Charles W. Margold, 
who has received the Ph. D. degree in sociology from the University of 
Michigan last commencement, has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. He is the first man on the faculty to give full time instruc- 
tion in sociology. Dr. Margold has just returned from an extended trip 
through the Mediterranean countries, studying social conditions in 
Algiers, Egypt, the Holy Land, and various countries in Europe. Dur- 
ing the first semester he will give three courses in sociology. - 


University of Missourt—Mr. C. Terence Pihlblad, for two years 
fellow in sociclogy, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology 
at Wittenberg College. Mr. Pihlblad received the Doctor’s degree on 
June 4, 1925. The subject of his thesis was Possible Applications of 
Mental Tests to Social Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Walter O. Essman has been appointed instructor in sociology at 
the University of Missouri for the year to take the place of Mr. Herbert 
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Blumer while the latter is completing his work for the Doctor’s degree at. 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Essman took his Master’s degree in so- 
ciology at the University of Missouri in 1923. 


Okio State University.—Professor Herbert A. Miller is on leave of 
absence this year, as chairman of the Advisory Administrative Com- 
mittee of Fiske University. During his absence Dr. Tsi C. Wang will 
offer courses in the field of racial psychology. 


University cf Omaha—The department of sociology will offer 
courses in the following social work subjects this next school year: 
social research, criminology, community organization, public health 
nursing, scope of social work, and community recreation. The following 
lecturers in sociology will be added and will give specialized courses: 
F. D. Preston, director of Community Chest and Omaha Welfare Fed- 
eration; Miss Florence McCabe, superintendent of the Visiting Nurses 
Association; Gilbert H. Gendall, Boy Scout executive of the Omaha Dis- 
trict. Others will be added to the faculty by the middle of the year. 


Rockford College-——Mr. C. Walker Hayes, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology at the State University of Missoula, 
Montana, has been appointed Jane Addams professor of sociology and 
social service, to take the place of Dr. Norman S. Hayner, who has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship in sociology at the ory of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


Sweetbriar College—Miss Anna Earl, who taught courses in so- 
ciology last year at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology here. 


University oj Washington—Professor Roderick D. McKenzie has 
been awarded the World Tour Travel Scholarship for one year, with a 
stipend of $5,000, offered by the Kahn Foundation for Foreign Travel 
of American Teachers, established by Albert Kahn. While no specific 
project is required under the conditions of the appointment Professor 
McKenzie plans to write a report on factors determining the life and 
growth oi urban communities with particular reference to the Orient. 

Mr. Nels Anderson, author of Tke Hobo, will teach during the first 
semester, and Professor Arthur E. Woods, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will offer courses during the second semester. 


Western Reserve University—Mr. Harvey W. Zorbaugh has ac- ' 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor of sociology in this institu- 
tion. 
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Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie. Eine internationale Sammlung. Heraus- 
gegeben VON Dr. G. Sotomon, a.o. Prof. an der Universitat 
Frankfurt a. M. Erster Band, 1925. Verlag G. Braun in 
Karlsruhe. Pp. 385. Paber, Mk. 12. Bound in linen, Mk. 15. 

Almost every week new indications appear of a prodigious amount 
of work both in progress and projected, in Europe, in ihe field of the so- 
cial sciences. Methodological imvestigation in particular is as notable in 
quality as it is in quantity. It is too early to form a credible estimate of 
the proportions between the shares of the different nations in this ac- 


tivity. In this connection it is enough to say that the Germans are creat- 


ing a new sociological literature which is already voluminous enough to 
keep the methodologists of-other nations busy, if they hope to keep pace 
with contemporary developmerts in their field. This first volume of an 
- annual is notable in itself, but still more significant as the inaugural of 
a series which promises to be of increasing importance. 

_ In his Preface the editor announces the purpose of contributing to 
reduction of the isolation of German science, and of promoting such in- 
ternational co-operation in social science as has already been realized in 
the natural sciences. It is obvicus that success in these aims must amount 
to reduction of provincialism and increase of international reciprocity in 
other' nations. No group of nationals would go far astray at present if it 
began by acknowledging itself the chiefest of sinners in failure to do its 
part toward appreciation of the work of others, and in adjusting its pro- 
grams so that the resultant of efforts in different parts of the world to 
actualize social science will be cumulative. . 

Dr. Solomon does not revert to the idea which had such vogue in 
America a generation ago, that sociology is a synthesis of all the social 
sciences. He does believe, however, that sociology is better qualified than 
any other specialty in social science to discharge a necessary liaison func- 
tion between them, and thus tc consolidate social science so that it may 
serve as a basis for cultural progress, particularly in the immediate fu- 
ture, in helping to stabilize pol:tical and moral relations. 

In this first volume Dr. Solomon has brought together contributions 

from prospectors at different standpoints along sociological frontiers. He 
' speaks in a different figure. ` 
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The scientific building is undergoing reconstruction. The historical division of 
departments seems no longer quite tenable. Many realms, like philosophy of 
history and history of culture, philosophy of law, and political science, are dis- 
membered by the official division into departments... .. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century it came about as a consequence that the “spirit of the 
time” was more and more expressed by non-academic writers. .... We no 


` longer credit interpretation of history, in which religion and morality, law and 


economic management constitute a unity, from the assumption of a transcen- 
cental or objective spirit, as was attempted by the latest great philosophical 
system—Hegelianism. We seek the reality of this spirit in social processes and 
institutions. The sociological method, the deriving and establishing of the 
spiritual sphere from the social, is taking the place of that sort of historicism, 
and is determining the problem—scheme of science. The antithesis positiv- 
ism and idealism characterized the nineteenth century. The sociological class- 
icists, Comte, Spencer, Ward, and their disciples, were positivists. The reckon- 
ing with Marxism characterized the new sociology since the end of the nine- 
teenth century: Tonnies, and Simmel, Max Weber and Oppenheimer, Durk- 
heim and Spann. Totality sciences are determined by a standpoint which en- 
visages the world and all time. In sharp.contrast with all that, is the narrower 
field of a science of sociology, which logically or psychologically investigates 
causes and laws, types and means, actuations and relationships; and in a field 
distinctly bounded, quite in accordance with the philosophical tendencies of the 
time, coordinates the material. It is not my intention to prefer a“‘pure” soci- 
ology, and in so doing to neglect the interdependence and intercorrelation of 
the social sciences in sociology. The aim is rather to display the sociological 
spirit, to exhibit the sciences of law and history and culture and religion from 
the sociological point of view. 


The Table of Contents of this first volume will best show how the 
editor has approached his ideal. The contributions are as follows: 

(1) Vorrede des Herausgebers; (2) Soziologie und Erkenntniskritik. Ein- 
leitung zu emer erkenntniskritischen Grundlegung der Soziologie Prof. Max 
Adler (Wien); (3) Wéissenschafisgeschichtliche und erkenntnistheoretische 
Grundlagen der Soziologie. Prof. Carl Brinkmann (Heidelberg); (4) Die phi- 
losophischen Tendenzen der Soziologie Emile Durkheims. Prof. C. Bougle 
(Paris); (5) Die Beziehungen der Soziologie zur Sozialpsychologie. Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood (Missouri); (6) Soziologie des Staates, Begriff und 
Methode, Prof. Franz Oppenheimer (Frankfurt a. M.); (7) Soziologische 
Jurisprudence in Amerika, Prof. Roscoe Pound (Harvard); (8) Staatsauffas- 
sungen, eine Skizze, Prof. Hermann Kantorowicz, (Freiburg i. Baden); (9) 
Einheit als Geschehen, Prof. Kurt Breysig (Berlin); (10) Der säkulare 
Riythmus der Geschichte, Prof. Karl Joël (Basel); (11) Rechtlinien fiir das 
Studium des Fortschritts und der sozialen Entwicklung, Prof. Ferdinand Tén- 
nies (Kiel); (12) Soziologische und geschichtsphilosophische Methode darge- 
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stellt am Beispiel von Lazarus ued Ratzenhofer, Prot. Ludwig Stein (Berlin); 
(13) Masstébe der Uberlegenkeit und des Fortschritts einer Zivilisation, 
Prof. Alfredo Niceforo (Neapel:; (14) Anthropologie und Geschichtsuissen- 
schaft, Prof. Harry E. Barnes «Smith College); (15) Die soziale Funktion 
der Kunst, Prof. Hans Tietze (Wien); (16) Materialien zu einer Soziologie 
des Fremden, Prof. Robert Michels (Basel); (17) Das Aussterben der adeli- 
gen Geschlechter, Prof. E. Savorgnau (Modena); (18) Soziologie und Sozial- 
politik, Prof. Robert Wilbrandt ‘ Tübingen); (19) Fourier und die Lohnarbeit, 
Prof, Charles Gide (Paris); (20. Die Lösungen des sozialen Problems und das 
- Eindringen des Sozialismus, Dr. Christian Cornélissen (Paris); (21) Soziale 
Typen oder soziale Klassen?, Prof. G. L. Duprast (Genf). 


In nearly every case perscnal bibliography of the writer is appended. 

For ail workers in genera_ sociology who try to keep within sight of 
the advance line of social scence these annual volumes will be indis- 
pensable. 


ALBION: W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wirtschaft als Leben. Eire Sammlung Erkenntniskritischer Ar- 
beiten, von Dr. FRIEDRICH VON GOTTL-OTTLILIENFELD, 0. 
Professor der Theoretischen Nationalökonomie an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1925. Pp. xxxii-763. 
Brosch. Gmk 30, geb. Gmk 32.50. ey 


This stout volume is full of interest for all American economists and — 
sociologists who are concern:d about historical approaches to present 
standpoints i in their subjects. It is made up of a ‘ ‘Begleitwort” of twenty- 
six pages, dated Frühjahr, 1925, which furnishes perspective for the col- 
lection, and seven monograpks, as follows: 

(1) Der Wertgedanke, ein verhiilltes Dogma der Nationalikanomie. 
Kritische Studien zur Selbstbesinnung des Forschens im Bereiche der Soge- 
nannten Wertlehre (1897); (2) Die Herrschafi des Wortes. Untersucaungen 
zur Kritik des Nationalékonomischen Denkens (1901); (3) Die Grenzen der 
Geschichte (1903); (4) Zur Socialwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1906~ 
1900); (5) Freiheit vom Worte Uber das Verhältnis einer Allwirtschaftslehre 
zur Soziologie (1923); (6) Die Wirtschaftliche Dimension. Eine Abrezhnung 
mit der sterbenden Wertlehre (1923); (7) Vom Wirtschaftsleben und seiner 
Theorie (1924). 

' ‘The author is an admiring disciple of Karl Knies (cf. p. 6093. The 
latter was one of the earliest and most far-sighted promoters of those 
tendencies which came into preponderance in Germany with the Verein 
für Sozialpolitik. This orien-ation goes far towards favorable introduc- 
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tion of the book. Much that was controversial when the earlier papers 
appeared now reads like accomplished prophecy and secure history. At 
the same time this record warns present controversialists to maintain a 
more sympathetic attitude toward one another in dealing with current 
difficulties than was effective in the mid-nineteenth century. 

The title of the book might be paraphrased and somewhat inter- 

preted, in this form: “The Part that Economic Management Has Played 
in the Totality of Human Life.” The author belongs to a school. of ` 
thought which has always been relatively clear in treating minute sub- 
divisions of “sciences” and classifications of subject matter as means, not 
as ends. It has been relatively clear that every kind and phase of human 
activity gets and gives its meaning as a part in the whole of human life. 
It has been relatively clear that the “human sciences” or the “social 
sciences,” so called, may magnify themselves temporarily as independent 
cults, but at last they prove to be worth just what they are worth as 
glimpses into the wholeness of human life. It is in this sense that’ the 
tendency which organized itself as the Verein fur Sozialpolitik gave the 
most effective impulse to the sociological movement in the United States." 
Indeed, after a brief and pointed indication of the historical relations of 
Adam Smith on the one hand, and Ricardo on the other, to the historical 
clue so long submerged in English classicism, our author records an im- 
portant fact about the tardiness of the appearance of sociology in Ger- 
many: 
Sociology as “demand” first put itself through with us in the form of national 
` economy itself, and that in its empirical parts regardless of belated theory. In 
other countries the burden of an orthodox theory brought it to pass that soci- 
alogy could take form only alongside national economy, and posing at once as 
stamped Sociology. This accounts for that appearance which has been called 
our “retardation” in sociology. It was in fact anticipation.” 

The book, elaborated by a professor of theoretical political economy 
from.this point of view, deserves tng attention of all social scientists in 
the United States. ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Harry ELMER Barnes. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xxi+- 534. 
This important contribution to the literature of general and com- 
parative social science is a symposium of ten chapters of about fifty 
* See Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 325 ff. et passim. a Ibid., p. 609. 
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pages each, by as many different authors. Probably this review cannot 
begin more effectively than by presenting a list of these chapters with the 
names of the authors. They are as follows: l 


I. “History,” by Harry Elmer Barnes 
II. “Human Geography,” by Jean Brunhes, translated by E. H. 
Zeydel 
ITI. “Biology,” by Howard Madison Parshley 
IV. “Social Psychology,” by Kimball Young 
V. “Cultural Anthropology,” by Alexander Goldenweiser 
VI. “Sociology,” by Frank Hamilton Hankins 
VII. “Economics,” by Karl Worth Bigelow 
VIII. “Political Science,” by Walter James Shepard 
IX. “Jurisprudence,” by Roscoe Pound 
X. “Ethics,” by Robert Chenault Givler 


As the title of the volume suggests, the effort has been made in each 
chapter to present concisely the history down to the present time sf the 
discipline dealt with, and to survey the present trend and prospects of 
each. On the whole, the project has been very successfully carried out. 
The reviewer can call to mind single volumes of respectable length in 
which attempts have been made to summarize the history of single so- 
cial sciences, but in which there is less information and less illuminating 
interpretation than can be found in the corresponding chapter of the 
present book. 

For the greater number of these chapters it can be said that perspec- 
tive has been admirably preserved; that is, the earlier periods have been 
summarized briefly, while the detail is enlarged as the twentieth century 
is approached. This is not true, however, at least not to the same extent 
as of the remaining chapters, of those dealing with sociology, political 
science, and ethics. Professor Hankins has been content in his chapter 
on sociology to summarize recent and contemporary sociology in the 
form of a table in which the names of some five hundred of those who 
have contributed directly and indirectly to contemporary sociology are 
classified under five main headings, with thirty-one subheadings, some of 
which are further subdivided. As far as could be determined by a hasty 
canvass, none of the names is repeated in this classification; hence, it is 
evidently in itself a pretentious piece of work, possibly the best that 
could be done for sociology in its present status within the space limits 
set. Shepard, in his chapter on political science, has dealt with con- 
temporary political science mainly in terms of general trends, although 
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his chapter, like all the others, is abundantly supplied with footnotes in 
which specific examples of the tendencies mentioned are cited. Profes- 
sor Givler has devoted the section assigned to recent and contemporary 
ethical thought in his chapter largely to propaganda for the type of 
ethics he has set forth at greater length in his recent book, The Ethics 
of Hercules, This appears to be the only instance in the book of the use 
of a chapter for propaganda purposes peyong a reasonably human and 
allowable degree. 

Not the least valuable aspect of this volume is the guidance it can 
give to the serious student of any phase of social science in appreciating 
and understanding the logical and historical interdependence of the vari- 
ous specialized divisions of the general feld. The conviction is expressed 
by a number of the contributors that there is after all only one social 
science, the several special social sciences, so called, being simply spe- 
cialized techniques for the study of special problems. Professor Small 
has been preaching this doctrine for a decade and a half-—ever since the 
appearance, in 1910, of his little essay, The Meaning of Social Science; 
it is therefore of no little interest to one of his disciples to find it recog- 
nized in so impressive a volume as the one under consideration here. 

This volume which Professor Barnes has assembled should prove it- 
self very useful to a wide range of intermediate and advanced students 
of the social and humanistic sciences, and will doubtless accomplish much 
in the way of promoting mutual_understanding among them. 

Firoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tiersoziologie. By FRIEDRICH ALVERDES. Leipzig: C. L. Hirsch- 
feld, 1925. Band I. Pp. vili-+152. M. 8. 


The revival of sociology. in Germany is witnessing the publication 
of a number of important sociological studies. Among these is the 
-Tiersoziologie of Dr. Alverdes, a professor in the University of Halle. 
The volume is one of a series of “Studies in Social Psychology and So- 
ciology,” edited by Dr. Richard Thurnwald of the University of Berlin. 

Dr. Alverdes points out in his Preface that animal sociology is very 
important for human sociology, since many social phenomena which 
seem distinctively human are found by comparative study to be typically 
‘“‘sroup-psychological.” Dr. Alverdes establishes the existence of collec- 
tive psychic: processes below the human level, and bases his work upon 
this fact. The book is a painstaking review of all the facts of group be- 
havior among the animals. below man, though this first volume is cen- 
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“tered especially upon behavior connected with the reproductive process. 


: = : Very rightly Dr. Alvérdes insists that even among the brutes group be- 
_- havior is something more and often something quite different from in- 


dividual behavior. - 
Many American students of animal behavior would doubtless criti- 


-. cize. Dr: Alverdes for using terms implying consciousness in his descrip- 


tion of the behavior of animal groups, and it is certainly regrettable that 


’ he seldom cites the work of American students of animal behavior. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
‘UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Les Cadres Sociaux de la Mémoire. By MAURICE HALBWACHS. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1925. Pp. xii+-404. Paper, 25 

francs. 

In The Social Framework of Memory, Professor Halbwachs cf the 
University of Strasbourg has written a very significant contribution to 
the literature of psycho-sociological theory. The study is in the Durk- 
heim tradition; indeed it is published as an addition to the series ‘““Tra- 
vaux de L’Année Sociologique” which was founded by Durkheim him- 
self; and there is in the author’s basic thesis an evident logical relation 
to Durkheim’s treatment of “collective representation” in his Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Consciousness. A translation of the more signifi- 
cant passages from the author’s Preface will serve, better than any sum- 
mary the present reviewer could make in his own words, to give an idea 
of the fundamental line of reasoning. This Preface opens with the brief 
recital of the unauthenticated report in an old magazine of the case of a 
young girl found wandering in the forest in 1731. She was unable to give 
any account of where she had come from, but from iragmentary details 
supplied by her, the persons who found her concluded that she had been 
born in the far north and had reached France by certain definite stages. 
.This hypothesis was tested, the account runs, by showing her pictures of 
ships and of objects from the regions where she was supposed to have 
lived in the course of her journeyings. These pictures she professed to 
‘be able to recognize, and they aided her to recall other details of her 
experience. The author states that the accuracy of the story is not im- 
portant for his purposes; it serves very well in any event to represent 
many more or less similar cases, and illustrates in a simple way the 
fundamental thesis he wishes to develop. From this point we quote, with 
omissions for the sake of brevity: 


~ 
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The child has quitted one society and passed into another. It seems that, 


as a result of that experience, she hás lost the ability to recall in the second’ E : 


environment all that which she has done, all that which has impressed her, and: ` 
which she would have recalled with little effort, in the first. In order to cause: 
some incomplete and uncertain memories to reappear, it is necessary, in the 
society where she now is, to show her pictures which will reconstitute approxi- - 
mately for her, for the moment, the group and the environment from which 
she has been torn. 

This example is only an isolated case. But if we investigate carefully the 
' nature of our remembering, we shall see that, without doubt, the greater part 

of our recollections return to us when our parents, our friends, or other persons. 
recall them tous..... 

It is in this sense thai there exists a collective memory and a social frame- 
work of the memory (des cadres sociaux de la memoire), and it is in the meas- 
ure that our individual consciousness is replaced in this framework and par- 
ticipates in that memory that it is capable of recalling the past. The reader 
will be able to understand why our study opens with one and even two chap- 
ters devoted to the dream, if he considers that the man who is asleep finds 
himself for some time in a state of isolation which resembles, in part at least, 
that in which he would live if he were not in contact and rapport with any so- 
ciety. At that time (when asleep) he is no longer able, nor does he need, to 
make use of the framework of the collective memory, and it is possible to 
measure the action of this framework in observing what becomes of the indi- 
vidual’s memory when that action is not taking place... . . 

If the past reappears, it makes little difference to know whether it reap- 
pears in my consciousness, or in the consciousness of others. Could it reap- 
pear, if it were not preserved? .... That which we have called the social 
framework of memory would be only the result, the sum, the combination of 
the individual memories of the many members of one and the same society. It 
would serve, perhaps, to classify them better after they appear, to place the 
‘memories of some by reference to those of others. But this would not explain 
memory as such, since it presupposes it. 

The study of dreams has already furnished us with very weighty argu- 
ments against the thesis that memories subsist in the unconscious. But it is 
necessary to show that outside of dreams the past, in fact, does not reappear as 
such, that everything seems to indicate that it is not preserved, but that one 
reconstructs it by taking his departure from the present. It is necessary to 
show, furthermore, that the social framework of memory is not constructed 
a posteriori by the combination of individual memories, and that it is not 
simply an empty framework in which the memories, coming from without, in- 
sert themselves, but that it is on the contrary the instrument of which the col- 
lective memory makes use in order to reconstruct an image of the past which 
is in accord in any epoch with the social ideas which are then dominant, For 
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this demonstration we have used the third and fourth chapters of this book, 
which deal with the reconstruction of the past and the localization of memories. 

‘Following that study, which is largely critical, but in which we have nev- 
ertheless laid the foundations of a sociological theory of memory, there re- 
mains the task of depicting directly and in itself the collective memory. In- 
deed it would not be sufficient to show that individuals, when they remember, 
always make use of the social framework. It is necessary to place oneself at 
the point of view of the group or groups. The two problems, furthermore, are 
not only interrelated, but are one and the same. One can say equally well 
either that the individual remembers by placing himself at the viewpoint of 
the group, or that the group memory realizes and manifests itself in the mem- 
ories of individuals, That is why, in the last three chapters, we have dealt 
with the collective memory, or the traditions of the family, of religious groups, 
and of social classes. Certainly there are other types of societies, and other 
forms of social memory. But, confined by space limits, we have held to those 
which seemed to us most important, also to those which our previous re- 
searches have permitted us to handle most effectively. 

American sociologists will find a great deal in the book that is remi- 
niscent of the emphasis upon culture that has long been prevalent in this 
country, but Professor Halbwachs has evolved a novel point of view and 
method of approach which merit careful consideration. Students of gen- 
eral sociological theory and methodology will be interested in this study, 
not only for its own sake, but as a fresh indication of one important trend 
in French sociological thought, with which our own workers do not ap- 
pear to have maintained as close contact as would be profitable. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


Our Rural Heritage: The Social Psychology of Rural Develop- 
ment. By James Micxet Wititams. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1925. Pp. xvii-+-246. $5.00. 

As stated by the author, “The aim of this study is to delineate the 
attitudes and beliefs of the early rural population”; to which might well 
be added the phrase “of central New York.” It is largely based on the 
author’s An American Town, published privately in 1906 and-now out 
of print, and the student should read the latter if obtainable.t To my 
mind An American Town is in many respects the best sociological study 
of an American rural community, and it is to be regretted that the author 


1Published as a doctor’s dissertation from Columbia University, and to be 
found in university libraries having files of the Columbia University dissertations. 
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has not included in the present work more of the concrete material con- 
cerning psychological processes which it contains. Although the author 
states that he has studied other communities and it is evident that he 
has made good use-of a wide range of documentary material, yet he gives 
very little concrete evidence, and one is often curious to know more of 
the basis for some of his generalizations. 

The book might well be’ named a study of the deveiipmeni or his- 
tory of the social attitudes of farm people in central New York, as most 
of the chapters deal with rural attitudes, such as those due to weather, 
those of the family, economic attitudes, attitudes of religion, social inter- 
course, education, and intellectual, juristic, and political attitudes. The 
method is very similar to that of Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish 
Peasant, to which the author makes frequent reference. However one 
may differ with various minor interpretations of attitudes, there is no 
question that as a description of these attitudes and as source material 
for a study of the social psychology of rural life the book is invaluable. 

There is little of psyckological theory i in the book and it makes no 
significant contribution in that regard. Its data will doubtless have a 
larger significance when a more satisfactory theory of social psychology 
shall be discovered and better methods of study and interpretation are 
developed. 

Although the author recognizes the differences in attitudes in dif- 
ferent communities, yet his description is given as generally applicable 
to the majority. The question arises as to the validity of such generali- 
zations except as they apply to similar social situations. Thus the type 
which the author seems to be describing is the community of central or 
southern New York, in a hilly country, settled chiefly by New England 
stock, and with hop-grawing succeeded by dairying. What of the atti- 
tudes of communities in central and western New York where grain- 
growing has always been more important, where dairying was never as 
well developed, and where there has been a considerable development of 
fruit-growing? And can the author’s economic interpretation be applied 
_ to all communities, or in what situation is it applicable? Two quo 
will illustrate the reason for these queries: 


I have found certain communities, similar in physical characteristics, 
nearness to cities, agricultural industries and nationality, which have certain 
striking differences in attitudes that seem to be due to ancient differences in 
religious affiliation. Again, sometimes a combination of hill country, remote- 
ness from cities, old-style agricultural industry and ancient families results in 
é community in which the old attitudes are unusually well preserved. (P. 7 
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. Communities with this practical kind of religion sometimes were adjacent 

to communities characterized by emotional religion. Our typical town offers 
a case in point. In a preceding chapter the difference between its topography 
and that of the hill town to the south was pointed out. There was also a dif- 
ference in the religion of the two towns. The farmers of our typical town 
were extremely practical in their religicn, while the town to the south was 
. characterized by “crazy” religious conduct. The revivals of our town were as 
gentle zephyrs compared with the storm-swept town to the south. .... This 
difference in the religion of the two towns is due in part at least to economic 
conditions for, as shown in a previous chapter, the town to the south was more 
hilly and the land less valuable than much of the land of our typical town and 
the result was a shifting of the less efficient and more emotional farmers into 
the hill country to the south and of the more efficient and shrewd farmers into 
the fertile valley to the north. (Pp. 132-133.) 
The question arises: Do the pocrer hill communities usually have a 
more emotional type of religion, and to what extent are there valley com- 
munities where the emotional type prevails because of the religious his- 
tory and heritage of the particular community? Obviously these differ- 
ences exist. If induction from many observations will enable us to make 
valid generalizations we shall then have the basis of a practical technique 
in psycholegical interpretation of rural life. 

The chapters on family attitudes make frequent references to Cal- 
houn’s American Family, and hardly add much to it. The discussion of 
attitudes due to the neighborhood is emphasized throughout the book, 
and, with the chapter on “The Neighborhood and the Commurity,” 
gives one of the best pictures of the old-time neighborhood available, 
although the vividness characteristic of the concrete description in Az 
American Town is lacking. 

The present volume forms but part of a complete work, the latter 
half to be published as The Expansion of Rural Life, and deals with 
what the author terms the first period, or from settlement to 1873. This 
period is treated as a unit. No mention is made of the Civil War and of 
its effects on attitudes and the economic situation. Although there is 
much justification for this, yet one wonders whether there was not a 
material change in attitudes from the days of the pioneer and the age of 
homespun prior to 1850 and the period of the Civil War and after. 

Yet with all these queries we are indebted to Professor Williams 
for “the first attempt that has been made to explain historically the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of a considerable part of the rural population of the 
United States,” and as such it is a pioneer work which will ever have an 
important place in the history of rural sociology. The details of the 
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author’s interpretation of “Our Rural Heritage and the National Life” in 
bis last chapter, may be questioned, but his main thesis is indisputable 
that the social attitudes of the town and the city can be understood only ` 
by reference to those of the rural hinterland. There is no question that 
the study of social origins among primitive and historic peoples is of . 
value for sound sociological training, but if progress is to be made in the 

technique of social organization, sociology will need to give larger atten- 
tion to the social origins of urban mores and attitudes in those of con- 
temporary and recent rural life. Professor Williams gives us a new ap- 
preciation of Our Rurai H eritage, and we trust that the sequel may have. 
early publication so that we may have its contemporary aspects. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 


i] 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Starting Points in Social Science. By A. G. KELLER, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society in Yale University. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. v-+183. $1.60. 


Civic Sociology: A ‘Textbook: in Social and Civic Problems. By 
EDWARD AtswortH Ross, PH.D., Professor of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: World Book Company, 
1925. Pp. vili{-365. Ulustrated. $1.80. 


Starting Points in Social Science is a collection of essays whose aim 
is to present to the college Freshman certain elementary matters as a 
broad introduction to social thinking. A better title would be Essays on 
Human Adjustments, for the thirteen chapters deal with the adjustments 
of groups of men io their life-conditions. These conditions include food 
supply, shelter, forces of nature, property and the exchange of goods, 
war as the approach to government, marriage and the family, religion, 
recreation, science, and education. There are no collateral reading lists 
and no index. For his illustrative materials the author draws extensively 
from the-fields of anthropology and social origins. Though the treatment 
of materials is at times abstruse, the essays form a valuable general 
background for work in the more specialized fields of economics, political. 
science, sociology, and history. Originally prepared for intra-mural use 
at ¥ ae and having survived a trial of two years, the essays are given 
this ee publicity, doubtless with the hope that other colleges and uni- 
versities may find them a valuable aid in orientating Freshmen to college 
work in social science. 

Professor Ross’s Civic idle has aims and purposes entirely dif-. 
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ferent. It “offers what the graduate of an American high school may rea- 
sonably be expected to know” in the field of social science. It is divided 
into three parts: “Trends in American Society,” “Major Social Prob- 
lems,’? and “Major Civic Problems.” In his first four chapters, Professor 
Ross uses the concrete materials of American history and the Census 
Reports. In the remaining twenty-five chapters he draws chiefly from 
the fields of social control and social psychology. As one who is thorough- 
ly acquainted with Professor Ross’s previous published works reads these 
chapters, he is constantly aware of a feeling of provoking familiarity 


‘with certain figures of speech, the phraseology of certain sentences, and 


the development of certain ideas. For example, compare chapter xvii, 
“Crowds and Mobs,” with chapter iii, “The Crowd,” in his Social Psy- 
chology, published in 1908. So Civic Sociology contains few surprises 
for the student or teacher familiar with Professor Ross’s other published 
works. 

The great strength of the book lies in its equipment of teaching ma- 
terials. . At the end of each chapter is a list of questions on the text, some 
splendid suggestions for classroom discussion of current problems related 
to the text, good suggestions for investigations and reports, and collateral 
reading lists. Professor Ross has sensed the need for directing attention 
to community activities. He has caught the social survey idea; but he 
does not give enough attention to the sources from which information 
on community problems may be obtained. However, the book does stir 
the student’s imagination. It makes him think about present problems, 
and it arouses him to investigate conditions and to inform himself. As 
such it should make the high-school course in social science more effec- 
tive, and it should show actual results in leading young men and women 
to take an active part in the solution of civic and social problems. 


FRANCES K. HEPNER 


WALTER R. HEPNER , 
Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


Outlines of the Sociology of Human Behavior. By DANIEL HARRI- 
son Kurr II. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University (Teachers College Syllabi, No. 
12), 1925. Pp. x+257. S 

Dr. Kulp’s book is not a textbook in the ordinary sense, as our ex- 

perience with modern books entitled “Outlines” might suggest, nor yet a 

collection of readings, but a collection of outlines or a syllabus in the 
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strictest sense of the term. We.are told in the author’s Preface that it is 
the outline of a course for beginners in sociology that has beer worked 
out during six years’ experience. As such. the reviewer finds it extremely 
attractive; indeed, he would like- to try teaching one or more beginning 
college classes from this syllabus. As a whole, the outlines offer a very 
well balanced presentation of the latest that sociology has to offer to the 
beginner. The organization of a rapid survey of social origins, with a 
genuinely scientific approach to the study of contemporary social prob- 
lems and the fundamentals of conceptual sociological theory, into one 
course is, I believe, what nearly all college. teachers of sociology have 
been working for during the past generation. The outlines are divided 
into chapters; and each chapter is provided with a representative bibli- ' 
ography of “requested” and “suggested” readings, and with “queries” 
for classroom discussion and for the guidance of the student’s individual 
preparation. Exercises to be written out at length are included at in- 
tervals. Not the least valuable of the features is the brief list of “sug- 
gestions to students” supplied as an introduction to the volume. ) 
The bibliographies are marred by a number of misprints, and in the 

judgment of the reviewer they would be greatly strengthened by further 
classification of the references given, or by the addition of brief com- 
ments on the nature and use of some of the more important ones. This 
syllabus is sufficiently original as a whole and in some of its details to 
repay careful examination by anyone interested in general sociology, as 
well as by beginners. 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Guillaume De Greef: The Social Theory of an Early Syndicalist. 
By DorotHy Wotrr Douctas. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. 
CXIX, No. 1; Whole No. 264, 1925. Pp. 391. $4.00. 


Readers of this 7 ournal will doubtless have been. impressed by Pro- 
fessor Small’s review of Spykman’s The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, 
if indeed they have not by this time examined that book directly. Mrs. 
Douglas’ study of De Greef constitutes one more addition to the same 
general class of sociological literature, and one scarcely less important 
for those whose major interest is sociological theory and methodology. 
Indeed, the only reasor. why Mrs. Douglas’ study might be rated as in 
any degree less important than the study of Simmel mentioned, is that 
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De Greef is probably less important than Simmel as the progenitor of a 
school which is-still active. This study will serve two purposes for the 
public to which it is directed: it is a scholarly and thorough presenta- 
tion of the background and antecedents, the content, and the strength 
and weaknesses of De Greef’s work; and it affords a Gefinite basis for the 
interpretation of De Greef’s theory in terms of his underlying motives 
' which led to the development of that body of theory. In the latter con- 
nection Mrs. Douglas advances a definite thesis which she summarizes 
as “that De Greef’s abstract theory, even to the complicated working of 
his ‘system’ of classification, is the outcome of his specific interests as a 
reformer.” Those reform interests, which the study traces at length, 
were analogous to those which we term in recent times “syndicalist”’; 
hence the author’s secondary title for her study. 

This book will doubtless appeal to only a limited circle, but for them 
it will be invaluable. 

Froyvp N. Hous 
University or CHICAGO ° 


The Introduction of Adam Smith’s Doctrines into Germany. By 
Cart WiLrraĮm Hasek. Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. CXVII, No. 2. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 147. Paper, $r.50. — 


This study does much to light up an obscure period in German his- 
tory. It is an exemplary attempt to trace what occurred not as a single 
flament of abstraction, but as a total historical process. If the idea is 
not fully realized, it is commendably approached. The inter-influence of 
practical politics and of academic theory in the particular instance under 
examination is made much more real and convincing taan in the previous 
cursory reports of the period. 

At the same time one feels that something is lacking i in the inter- 
pretation. The clue to the feeling may be that historical sense resists too 
definite delimitation of historical periods. Specifically, it is a spontane- 
ous presumption of historical mindedness that the a guo and the ad quem 
of Adam Smithism cannot be located between the boundaries 1776 and 
1808; that is, between the publication of The Wealth of Nations and the 
death of Christian Jacob Kraus. To be sure, we may accept the proposi- 
tion that “In the year 1808 Smithian principles were ‘fairly launched’ 
in Germany.” It is another thing to be sure that Smithism was at that 
time securely anchored in German thought. Would anyone at that time 
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have had enough evidence to justify the claim that Smithism’ had come 
to stay in German economic theory? I doubt it. For analogy,‘will his- 
torians of sociology a hundred years from now conclude that Simmelism — 
made itself a permanent factor in American thinking in 1896 (first trans- 
lations) or in 1925 (Spykman’s exposition) or later or never? It would 
certainly be premature at this moment to insist that Simmelism was a 
naturalized element in American thinking from the time it was “fairly 
launched.” The conventional dating of Smithism as a permanent force 
in German economic theory from Rau’s building upon the Scotch foun- 
dation should not be disturbed. It is remarkable that Dr. Hasek has 
been able to restrain himself from mentioning Rau even though the in- 
fluence of the latter did not begin to be impressive until a decade after 
Kraus. 

The concluding chapter, on Social and Economic Reforms, is much 
too summary to settle the question to what extent Smithism and Stein- 
Hardenbergism involved cause and effect or merely coincidence. In spite- 
of these qualifications, the monograph has added definiteness to the 
terms involved in the formula of the social forces engaged while German 
theory and practice were shifting from the basis of cameralistic oppor- 
tunism to the half-century long experiment with classicism. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Sociology of Revolution. By PITRIM A. Soroxin, Pu.D. 
(Lippincott Series in Sociology), 1925. Pp. 428. $3.00. 


In this book Professor Sorokin follows out the changes in the “psy- 
chology, ideology, beliefs and valuations” of the people of Russia during 
the Revolutionary pericd. His findings are paralleled by somewhat cur- 
sory analyses of previous revolutions, but the chief value of the book is 
in its first-hand Russiar material. Professor Sorokin’s writing is not free 
from some of the faults of the muckrakers. As an eyewitness of the events 
he analyzes, and a sufficiently unpopular one to be given his passports by 
the Bolshevik government, he allows his temper to get the better of him. 
His scientific judgment tends accordingly to be a little clouded. He falls 
too much into invective regarding the Bolsheviks. They are “stupid in- 
dividuals,” ‘“‘hair-brained individuals,” and what not; and Lenin and 
Trotzky are classed somewhat naively with “maniacs, criminals, murder- 
ers and prostitutes, and the dregs of society who belong to the same psy- 
chological type.” He is so emotionally susceptible, indeed, and so inclined 
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to be off of his scientific guard, that he finds it worth while to call the ` 
stereotypes of Revolutionary expression so much “humbug and hypoc- 
risy.”’ 

This attitude is of course as gratuitous as annoyance would be in a 
mental hospital. It is unfortunate when the material of the volume is so 
unique, and particularly unfortunate when Professor Sorokin can detach 
himself sufficiently on occasion to write such excellent chapters as the one 
on “The Causes of Revolution.” 

The book, however, contains so much aael raateral that the ` 
student of social psychology will find it valuable. 

JOHN GRIERSCN 
CHICAGO 


The Reforging of Russia. By EpwIn WARE Hurtincer. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. xii-+402. $3.00. 


This is an excellent description of Russian life as seen by an Ameri- 
can journalist in 1921. The author sees Russia as “a great nation in the — 
process of reconstructing nearly all its social institutions from the ground 
up.” Although much of the book is concerned with the government and 
its economic policies, its chief value to the sociologist is in its portrayal 
of the social life of the people. As the writer spoke Russian fluently he 
was able to come into intimate contact with people of various classes. 
His account of the Tcheka, or secret police, is most vivid, based on per- 
sonal experience, and reveals the despotism in control. His descriptions 
of prohibition, the new theater, the craze for dancing, and the strength 
of the church, give valuable insights into the social situation. His dis- 
cussion of “Peasant Russia Today” does not reveal as good a grasp of 
the rural as of the urban situation, although he realizes that the future 
of Russia will ultimately be determined by its peasantry. It is a first- 
class piece of reporting, containing much source mater for sociclogy 
and social psychology. 


Dwicut SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Farm Life Abroad. Field Letters From Germany, Denmark, and 
France. By E. C. Branson. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1924. Pp. x-+-303. $2.00. 

This is a volume of letters written by Professor Branson from Ger- 
many, Denmark, and France. Farm life in these countries is clearly pic- 
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tured and is made intimate by frequent contrasts with that of the Old 
North State, The economic advances of Danish agriculture are well por- 
trayed, but the writer is particularly struck with the culture of the 
Danish farm people, their love of art, music, and literature. The con- 
trasts between the peasant life in Germany, Denmark, and France are 
strongly drawn, particularly between the latter two countries, and with 
regard to the status and work of women. Branson feels that French 
agriculture has done little toward improving the farmer; “sordid” and 
“steeped in the self-imposed poverty of pinching parsimony” are the 
terms with which he characterizes the life of French peasants. His obser- 
vations on the diverse standards of living among the farmers of these 
countries raise many interesting questions to the rural sociologist, and 
should stimulate further study of the social processes of rural life in the 
old world. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Modern Turkey. By ELIOT GRINNELL Mears. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+7709. 


One of the things that the world war revealed was the appalling lack 
of knowledge in America cf the social and political life of other countries. 
This was true of Europe, and particularly true of Asia. This book is 
intended to supply this need for knowledge of Asia Minor. The author, 
who is at present a lecturer in economics at Stanford University, has had 
unusual opportunities while serving as united trade commissioner in the 
Near East, and as director-at-large of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for the Levant, to become acquainted at first hand with Turkey 
and with the Near East. This book is the fruit of those observations and 
covers almost every aspect of the social, political, and commercial life of 
Turkey and the Near East. 

There are chapters on the Turkish government. and the Turkish 
press, on agriculture, foreign and domestic commerce, Levantine conces- 
sicn hunting, the Young Turk movement, the Americans, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, the status of women, and the so-called Kemalist movement. Of 
the twenty-five chapters of the volume, sixteen were written by men who 
had special knowledge in some particular field, many of them native writ- 
ers. 
In this way the volume has a somewhat encyclopedic character, 
which, with its extensive bibliographies and its numerous indices and ref- 
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erences, makes it of particular value to students and to anyone interested 
‘in getting access to the more recent sources of knowledge in this field. 
‘While Professor Mears is interested mainly in contemporary condi- 
tions, he has sought to make present-day conditions intelligible by intro- 
ducing them with such historical statements as will emphasize the con- 
-~ trast between conditions as they are now and as they were before the war. 
Of first importance for students of sociology are the chapters deal- 
ing with the radical characteristics and religious division of this very 
composite population. Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, are there so 
many creeds, living side by side, each performing its separate function in 
the economic and social life of the state and the region, among whom it 
has been possible to maintain to the same extent racial and religious sep- 
aratenegs. Nowhere, in other words, not even in America, is there so 
close an economic interdependence of people with so complete a cultural 
- and racial separateness. Nowhere, it might be added, are the racial and 
religious animosities more intense. All this, of course, is not new, but the 
world-war seemed to intensify these animosities, and the resulting situa- 
tion is all the more interesting, in view of the efforts in every part of the 
world to construe international relations in racial terms. 


Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Birhors: A Little-Known Jungle Tribe of Chota-Nagpur. By 
Rar BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA Roy. Ranchi: Man In India 
Office, 1925. Pp. vil-+-608. 15s. 

This is the third of a series of monographs by the same author, in 
which he endeavors to place on record several aboriginal tribes of India 
before they pass away and their cultures disappear with them. The Bir- 
hors seem now to be losing zest in life due to changes, such as deforesta- 
tion, which bring about a gradual elimination of their old habits and 
customs. They live in comparative isolation on a plateau, where they’ 
depend largely upon the natural environment for the satisfaction of their 
wants. A few carry on a crude agriculture, but the majority are landless 
and their chief occupations are monkey-hunting and rope-making. They 
move about, snaring animals, gathering wild roots and fruits. In addi- 
tion to this they gather certain vegetable fibres which they make into 
strings, ropes, and nets, to be exchanged in the neighboring markets for 
certain products. This study shows how closely dependent a group on a 
low cultural level is upon nature, and how the food-quest becomes cen- 
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tral. The social organization, religion, and the whole system of elaborate 
taboos are essentially concerned with success or luck in hunting, upon 
which they rely almost wholly for a precarious livelihood. 


. WILLIAM C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN (CALIFORNIA 


The Menace of Colour. A Study of the Difficulties Due to the As- 
sociation of White and Colored Races, with an Account of 
Measures Proposed for Their Solution, and Special Reference 
to White Colonization in the Tropics. By J. W. GREGORY. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1925. Pp. 264. 

The race problem as it exists today is primarily a product of the 
expansion of international trade and the improvement of transportation 
and communication. The same mechanical devices of human intercourse 


that have mobilized both goods and races and the forces which have cre- . 


ated a world-wide economy have at the same time given the future rela- 
tions of the races the dimensions of a world problem. The interest of 
this volume consists in the fact that the author, who had traveled widely 
and seen the racial problem in its varied aspects at first hand, in many 
different regions of the world, has attempted to bring together his obser- 
vations within the limits af a single volume. In doing so, he has added to 
his observation of the problem a survey of a very considerable literature 
on the subject of race relations. It is this review of the literature, much 
of it recent, which gives the book its chief value for the student. 

The author has, naturally, his own positive views, as the title of the 
volume indicates, but his survey of the facts is nevertheless without ap- 
parent bias, and that is unusual enough in writers of this topic to make it 
worth recording. This survey shows that while the number of serious 
studies of the racial problem have multiplied, and opinions are not so 
dogmatic as they were, the facts are quite as capable of different inter- 
pretation today as they were forty years ago. The only matter in which 
we seem to have more accurate knowledge in regard to races is with ref- 
erence to the relative immunity of different peoples to climate, and dis- 
eases due to climate. A very long chapter in the volume is devoted to 
experiments to develop with white labor the natural resources of North- 
ern Australia, and to the possibility of the colonization of the tropics by 
the white man. He believes that the further tenure of the English as the 
ruling oligarchy in India is doomed, and that whatever the future of that 
vast region, the experiment of home rule must be tried. 
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He looks forward hopefuily, however, to a co-operation of the differ- 
ent races of the world after the limits of racial expansion have been. fixed 
_ as finally and as definitely as the present boundaries of states. 


. ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Uno ficial Statesman—Robert G. Ogden. By Panr W. Wi- 
son. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1924. Pp. xi+-275. 
$5.00. 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor: An Aatobioaraphy: By Sam- 
UEL GOMPERS. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. , 1925. Two 
volumes. Pp. xxxiv-+ 557. $5. oo. 


It is not mere love of paradox that prompts the pairing of two such 
diverse figures as Gompers ard Ogden. Both were self-educated men who 
“made a difference to America”; both were “consecrated spendthrifts”; 
both were “unofficial Statesraen”; both had a rare gift for large scale, 
daring organization, and leadership. That one was an immigrant Jew, 
and the other a native Presbyterian; that one was a pioneer'in attempting 
to bring order out of chaos in retail trade through such an enterprise as 
the Wanamaker stores, while the other brought some show of order into 
the chaos of conflict between employer and employee; that one taught 
Sunday-school classes while the other taught cigar-makers in smoky 
-saloon rooms makes no real difference. Both were imbued with intense 
“Americanism, both gave of themselves unstintedly, neither was a tee- 
totaler, both hated autobiographies: Ogden never got farther than some 
notes and correspondence; Gompers barely finished his before he died; 
indeed, his devoted secretary wrote the last chapter after his demise. 
Ogden will be remembered chiefly for his work in making retail trade a 
dignified and respectable calling, for his masterful pioneering in the tech- 
nique of disaster relief (as in the Johnstown flood), for his-efforts to hold 
an organic connection between Christianity and business, and for his 
services to negro education and reconciliation with the South. His oppo- 
sition to ostentatious employee welfare work, his interest in child-labor 
legislation, pensions, accident compensation, and his dictum “The time is 
past when a single man alone in his office can settle what his workman 
shall be paid for his labor,” indicate an unsuspected kinship with the 
great founder of the Americen Federation of Labor. 

Both of these biographies are more or less impressionistic and scat- 
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tered. Gompers doubles back upon his story repeatedly. But in general his 
first volume is a running narrative; his second a series of historical exposi- 
tions of special points, e.g., Injunctions, immigration, violence, pacifism. 
Tc the sociologist perhaps the most instructive chapters are those dealing 
- with causative influences upon his character and thinking: shop life, Eth- 
icel Culture Society, lodges, Herbert Spencer, Cooper Union debates, 
newspapers, early contact with European visionaries, socialists, commun- 
ists, anarchists. He never lived down Spencer, and his first real experi- 
ence with courts branded him with the idea that labor could not trust its 
welfare to government. While it is true that Gompers never worked out 
a definitely articulated economic philosopny, yet a survey of these chap- ' 
ters and the admirable topical analysis which precedes them yield that 
philosophy in unmistakable terms. All in all, they constitute an epitome 
of American labor history and labor theory. Naturally there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether Gompers’ interpretation of specific oc- 
currences like the boycctt campaign or Wilson’s administration is correct. 
(Cf. Merritt’s recent pamphlet, History of the League for Industrial 
Rizhts.) But no one can read these chapters without becoming impressed 
with his honesty, his militant Americanism, and his sincere devotion to 
those true trade unionists, who “fearlessly and insistently maintain and 
contend that the trade unions are paramount to any other form of organi- 
zation or movement of labor in the world.” He was sentimental and 
frankly partisan in spite of his worship of reason. He was vain over his 
political skill, his eloquence, his family. He was a hard fighter. But he 
fovght fairly according to his lights. He respected learning and had a 
professor’s reverence for notes, documents, and filing cases. Ogden built 
churches and patronized theology. Gompers built temples of labor and 
stimulated applied economies. America is the richer for these two men 
despite the “‘nigger’’-haters and the labor-baiters. No student of the deeper 
streams oi American life can afford to ignore the life record of these two 
practical idealists. l 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Constructive School Discipline. (American Education Series.) By 
WALTER ROBINSON SMITH. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1924. Pp. 275. $1.40. 

Adversely: This little volume is likely to disappoint sociologists 
primarily interested in scientific methodology either in the fields of theory 
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or engineering applications, or who desire a factual basis for principles. 
One would like, throughout the discussion of discipline as a means of 
social control through “school spirit,” extra-curricular activities, class- 
room management, punishments, rewards, and student participation in 
school control, more listing of illustrative type cases such as illumine 
the works of Healy, Van Waters, and Mateer. More sociology is pos- 
sible of application than is here apparent, even in view of the author’s 
promise to utilize the group concept in dealing with social control. The 
work is philosophical and hortatory, abounding in ‘‘must,” “should,” 
“ought,” easy generalizations, and is professedly perfectionistic. For 
example, what really is the meaning of “discipline . . .. a genuine 
educative force?” (P. 9.) Is discipline a force or a condition? How do 
forces differ from conditioning factors? Do forces lie without or within 
persons? 

~ Favorably: In its avowed sociological emphasis and approach, the 
work is pathfinding. It organizes in a simple, straightforward manner a 
wide series of current categories pertinent to discipline, and so lays the 
` groundwork for scientific effort in this field. It is a thought-provoking 
209A that should be read by every school administrator and teacher. 


Danm H. Kurr I 
"TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


¥ 


The Visiting Teacher Movement. With special reference to admin- 
istrative relationships. By Jutius J. OPPENHEIMER. New 
York: Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, 1925. Pp. xvii-+-206. 75 cents. 

A century’s evolution of public education in American cities has re- ` 
vealed the need of many forms of service in that education besides class- 
room teaching. 

The need of this service has proved especially urgent in the cases 
of strongly variant pupils—variant as regards health, home surround- 
ings, intellectual powers, or other qualities of significance to school work. 

Under normal conditions there falls to the charge of each teacher as- 
signed to regular teaching a group of pupils (or, in the case of depart- 
mental teachers, several class-groups) most of whom are not far from 
“modal” as respects any quality that may be considered, but a few of 
whom are markedly variant. Classroom requirements and practices must 
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necessarily be adapted largely to the needs and potentialities of the 
modal majority. But such adaptations may not only fail to serve the 
strongly variant, but may even steadily push them farther into the outer 
darkness of abmodal attitude and behavior. i 

When a school system becomes at all sensitive to its own economy 
ot human potentialities, it cannot fail to discover very large leakages in 
these variants. They appear then as truants, laggards, irreconcilables, 
idlers, misdemeanants, and even as potential disease-bearers, vice pur- 
vevors, and criminals. 

But uf these difficult cases are to be dealt with constructively, it 

soon appears that regular teachers can be of only partial help. Segre- 
gated classes may be essential to provide special education or oppor- 
tunity. In any event, contacts with the child’s environment outside the 
school must be made by some competent person. 
_. Hence the genesis of the visiting teacher. Dr. Oppenheimer has had 
a peculiarly favorable opportunity to survey the history and present 
operations of these so-called teachers, the fruits of which appear in the 
present publication, which is issued under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 

For any educator, social worker or other, desiring information as to 
the varieties of practices now prevailing in the cases of visiting teachers, 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s is a useful and convenient compendium. Its data 
were painstakingly procured, and its style is clear and succinct. 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Religion of the Crow Indians. By Rosert H. Low. New 
York: Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Vol. XXV, Pt. II, 1922. Pp. 315. $1.25. 


In the religious life of these plains Indians the vision is all-important. 
All notions of success are interpreted as the result of power by one of 
. certain supernatural beings with whom the individual establishes com- 
munication, usually by solitary fasting, occasionally in crisis situations. 
Lowie’s monograph describing this behavior is of particular value be- 
cause it contains many verbatim accounts by the Indians of their expe- 
riences. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Everywhere. By A. HENRY SAvAGE-LANDOR. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. 386. $10.00. 

These are the memoirs of a painter and traveler who went “every- 
where” and met “everyone.” In the amazing, exciting adventures here 
recounted, only the author’s ingenuity and intrepidity saved him from 
dangers. But we are told, on page 1, that the author early suffered a fall, 
“and in later years at school my memory played peculiar tricks.” The 
book can be most profitably considered by sociologists as an autobiog- 
raphy illustrating what we may call the “traprock” type of persona:ity. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Modern Social Problems. By PHILIP ARCHI- 
BALD Parsons, PH.D., Director of the Portland School of So- 
cial Work of the University of Oregon. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1924. Pp. xiv-+-288. $2.50. 

The author thus gives his reason for writing the book: 

As a student and teacher of applied sociology with a limited experience in 
the field of social service, the writer has long entertained the growing convic- 
tion that there is a certain fund of knowledge regarding the nature and causes 
of social problems which ought to be a part of the equipment of every person 
who attempts to deal with them either as a paid social worker or as a volun- 
teer. The material presented in the following chapters has accumulated slowly 
through a dozen years of classroom effort to provide for students an elemen- 
tary or introductory course in the nature and cause of social problems. 

If one, without knowing much about Professor Parsons’ classroom 
practice, could venture a suggestion, it would be that this course might 
be a good summary of a course in actual social problems, but as an irtro- 
duction it supplies a student with a ready-made set of points of view and 
conclusions, of which there is already a superabundance at the present 
time. Does not this kind of teaching always produce the doctrinaire type 
of social thinker? A. E. Hort 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unmailed Letters. By JosepH OnELL. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1924. Pp. 221. $2.50. 
These letters were written but never sent. They are fascinating 
pieces of self-revelation by a man of keen appreciation and literary 
charm. It is through material of this kind that we discover “what men 


live by.” A. E. Hort 
Curcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Í 
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Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic. By RAYMOND M. WEAVER. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co., 1921. Pp. xi-+-309. 
$3.50. | 
The life of Herman Melville will appeal to the sociologist because 

it is the life of a man who could not establish communication with his 

fellows. Finding his public interested in the adventures of his body, but 
not of his soul—that nostaigia for the “lands beyond the sun” and for 
the purity of woman, which, after all, are essentially adolescent—he 
wrcte one last book, an almost incomparable epic of hatred, and retired 
from the world at the age of thirty-two. 

WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH 


Employees’ Representation in Steel Works. By BEN M. SELEK- 
MAN. A study of the Industrial Representation Plan of the 
Minneque Steel Works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 293. 
$1.50. 

Employees Representation in Coal Mires. By BEN M. SELEKMAN 
and Mary Van KrEECK. A study of the Industrial Repre- 
sentation Plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 454. $2.00. 
These two books are numbers from a more or less extended “Indus- 

trial Relations Series” which the Russell Sage Foundation is publishing. 

The series embodies the findings of a series of research studies dealing 

witk. particular cases of “experiment in the organization of relations be- 

tween employers and employes in industrial enterprises in the United 

States.” Besides the two studies here reviewed, there are announced by 

the foundation as complete, or in progress at the date of publication of 

these volumes, the following additional studies: one dealing with the 
partnership plan of the Dutchess Bleacheries, one with the works council 
cf tae Rock Island Arsenal, and one with the employment policies of 

William Filene’s Sons in their store in Boston. To judge from the two 

examples at hand, the studies should constitute an extremely valuable 

contribution to the published concrete data available to students of in- 
dustrial relations, whether the purposes of these students are practical or 
theoretical. All the formal documents in which the industrial representa- 
tion plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has been set forth are 
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supplied in the is attached to each volume; and gato from 
other significant documentary evidence, and from the verbatim state- 
ments of persons interviewed, are included in the text and in footnotes. 

Since the two books deal with the operation of the same original plan, 
in the steel works and coal mines respectively of the same company, they 
duplicate one another to a certain extent, and the report on the plan as it 
operates in the coal mines includes much of what is most important from 
both volumes. 

Not the least attractive features of these studies are the way in which 
trade unionism is handled as a set of objective phenomena to be studied, 
and the recognition which is made of employees’ attitudes and their inter- 
pretations of acts of the company officers as significant data to be taken 
into account in the studies. 

These studies are so significant that no student of industrial relations 
can afford to neglect them. 

Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO e 


neninm T 


Taxation and Welfare. By HARVEY WHITEFIELD Peck. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

The underlying question dealt with in this book is the reaction of 
public taxes upon group life and group values. The method principally 
employed is theoretic and deductive; however, the author has marshalled 
considerable statistical evidence in support of his generalizations. Among 
his practical conclusions are (1) that high taxation is not necessarily an 
evil, since it may consist of a substitution simply of public for private 
activity in the realization of human interests, and (2) that highly pro- 
gressive taxes may increase sccial values by raising the margin of utiliza- 
tion of the national dividend. 

Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


We. By Evcenn I. ZAMIATIN. (Translated from the Russian by 
Gregory Zilboorg.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 286. 
$2.00. 

Zamiatin’s novel We joins that bedy of modern sociological litera- 
ture which includes Kaiser’s Gas, Capek’s R. U. R. and, with certain 
reservations, the Hairy Ape of O’Neill. He has the same troubled concern 
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over the tightening grip of the machine on modern life, and the deaden- 
ing possibilities of the present emphasis on scientific control.’ In the 
“United State” which he pictures nine hundred years ahead, science is 
triumphant and human life mechanized beyond any possible whisper of 
fancy. The formulas break down for a moment, it is true, and imagina- 
tion leads its hectic revolution against the god of the sociological ma- 
chine, but the revolution is stifled and the god preserved. The scientific 
expedient is simple. 

As a novel, We is brilliant, with not a little of the charm of Erewkon. 
There is muen that hints of Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor. 


JOHN GRIERSON 
CHICAGO 


Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation. Edited by Howarp W. 
Opum. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. xit+-e21. $2.00. 

This book contains 2 collection of sketches by various writers—nine 
southern leaders—with an introductory chapter by Professor Odum, deal- 
ing with present pela of the development of leadership in our south- 
ern states. 

The book is meste and the style attractive. The various 
sketches, however, are not sufficiently thorough to constitute very valu- 
able material for the sociologist. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


- The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 


` direction of Louis Wirth, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, Mr. H. D., McKay, Mr. C. M. Rosen- 


quist, Mr. P. E. Martin, and Miss Anna Marie Lainé, of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed i in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I.. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Emily Brontë: The Problem of Persénality.—To confine our knowledge of 
an author to his works is to neglect sources which may help us to know him better. 
Thus the biographical facts concerning the life of Emily Bronté tell much that can- 
not be learned from her writings—Augustus Ralli, The Neri American Review, 
CCXXI (March, 1925), 495-507. (1, 1; IX, 5.) C.M.R. 


A Quantitative-Demonstration of Animal Drive.—Of the various drives, hun- 
ger is the most easily manipulated. Htinger-driven animals manifest about ĉo per 
cent more restless activity than others, as measured in a modified maze—J. F. 
Dashiell, Journal of Comparative Psychology, V (June, 1925}, 205-8. (T, 2. 6 


Psychoanalytic Studies—The Nihilist instinct in man: The passion to g stroy 
in order to drive away intolerable beredom is the master passion in the human brain. 
Death-dealing activities fascinate us. Inhuman nature: In war the cave man sup- 
plants the civilized man. War is the emancipation of the semi-civilized modern man 
from the restraints of conventional morality. Under the direction of the state he 
does what he could not otherwise de. Rational motives are not the propelling forces 
in man’s conduct, He is dominated by his instincts, to which war gives expression. 
The cost of war is the penalty for man’s vicious inheritance. The illusion of war is 
the great reality a D. Schmalhausen, Psyckoanalytic Review, XII (J uly, 1925), 
295-315. (I, 2, 4; IX, 5.) H. D.M. 


Instinct and Desire.-Instincts and desires are not, as McDougall charges, dif- 
ferent in name only. Instincts are central factors, while desires are peripheral. In- 
stincts are central dispositions of the nervous system; desires are processes or condi- 
tions in some tissue outside of the nervous system which stimulates or excites certain 
receptors.—Knight Dunlap, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX g July, 
1925), 170-73. (I, 2.) H.D 


Heredity and Evolution.—Life concepts have two aspects: heredity, es en- 
vironment. The chromosome theory, representing the hereditary aspect, has grown 
to a great theory of life and evolution. It is the backbone concept of the biclogist, 
though other factors or creative principles are also recognized. Environment has a 
dual influence; its commands being “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” —William 
Patten, Scientific Monthly, XXI (August, 1925), 122-34. (I, 2.) C.M.R 


Anthropology and the Endocrine Glands.—The influence of glandular secre- 
tions on personality has been noted vaguely by various students. Recent careful ex- 
amination has shown that no disease or disturbance of any glands of internal secre- 
tion occurs without corresponding and often striking change in personality. The 
facts yield two general laws: (1) Internal secretions are chemical substances; and 


(2) their influences are specific—L. Berman, Scientific Monthly, XXI (August, 


1925), 137-55. (I, 2, 4; VIII, 4.) C.M. R` 
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L’interpretation des faits matériels dans la methode- de Durkheim.—The in- 
terpretation of Material Forces in Durzheim’s Method: According to Durkheim, so- 
cial forces are spiritual, that is, representations, belonging to the colléctive con- 
science. But social life is expressed through material forces. Sociology is the study 
of these material forces. Social forces are of two distinct realities: phenomena 
which are real in themselves, and phenomena which are real in that which they man- 
ifest. The latter apply to collective life, but do not include the whole of collective 
life. Material factors are sometimes the expressions of single ideas. Material acts 
though accomplished frequently in one society, do not always express collective ten- 
dencies, because of the diversity of individual consciences. Durkheim’s notion of 
collective conscience prevents his unbiased study of individual consciences in a psy- 
chological, and methodical way —R. Lacombe, Peuie Philosophique, L any une, 
1925), 369-88. (I, 4; X, 1.) . M.L. 


Economic Psychology and-the Value Problem.—The basic diffculty in eco- 
namic theory is the philosophical problem of explanation of the part played by mo- 
tive or desire in the determination of human behavior, Motives cannot be disre- 
garded by the economist, since they produce wants and affect values —Frank H. 
re a Sarai J ournal of Economics, XX XIX (May 19259, 372-4009. (I, A ; M 
1X, 5 C. 


What is a Sin in College ?—By asking students what they regard as bad prac- 
tices and then asking them to rank a standardized list of bad practices in order of 
their badness, Dr. Brogan has secured an objective view of the moral valuations of 
students. These valuations have been found highly uniform in different parts of the 
country —A. P. Brogan, Nation, CXX (May 20, 1925), syo-71. (I, z; III, 6; 
VIII, 5.) C.M.R. 


Psychology Revolts Against Atomism,-—The Gestalt psychologists say that if 
we treat unities as primary and not as made up of lower elements synthesized by the 
mind we arrive at results nearer the facts of experience. The division of phenomena 
info sensations and single stimuli is artificial and robs them of their real Tira — 
George Humphry, New Republic, XLII (July 29, 1925), 257-38. (L, 4; X, . ) 

H.D.M 


Analyzing Personality—Studies of personality traits of Purdue University stu- 
dents show a tendency of traits to correlate to a fair degree with each other as well 
as with the total personality. General intelligence and personality show a high cor- 
relation. The popularity of an instructor depends upon the same qualities as popu- 
larity in general, In grading, instructors are not susceptible to the diplomatic en- 
deavors- of students-——G. C. Brandenburg, Journal of Applied Psychology, IX (June, 
1925), 139-55. (I, 4; IX, 2.) H.D.M. 


The Independence of Social Psychology.—The group is a reality. Social phe- 
nomena cannot be predicted by studying individual psychology. Social psychology 
is justified because by means of it one is able to predict the action of groups or 
members cf groups. Where individual differences, time, and place are unimportant, 
it is group attributes rather than individual attributes that determine human he- 
havior —W. D. vee Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, aa ( n uly, 
1925), 147-50. (1, 4; X, 2.) H.D 


The Psychology of Belief.—There is a marked tendency to idealize the ra- 
‘tional principle and conceive it as the most valid belief determinant even if non- 
rational factors seem to outweigh it in creating belief attitudes. Students do not con- . 
sider rational attitudes nearly so important in conditioning the beliefs of fellow- 
students as in the cases of themselves. What the belief is depends to a large extent 
upon the side.of the question first presented, and beliefs once formed are not will- 
ingly relinquished. Opinion and not belief is logically contrasted with knowledge. 
Be-ief as mental content is present throughout the scale of knowledge-—F. H. Lund, 
Journal of Abnorma! and Soctal Psychology, XX (July, 1025), 174-05. q EA 


_ 
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Die. Tafel der menschlichen Beziehungen.—A tatle of kuman relationships: 

It is one of the most difficult but at the same time one of the most necessary tasks 
in sociological methodology to obtain a degree of order and a general view of the 
manifold, varying and interlocking relationships and groupings that constitute social 
life. The first step in this direction is the identification of the most general inclusive 
processes which shall as nearly as possible be subject to mathematical calculation. 
These most general social processes from the sociological standpoint are: (1) rela- 
tions of the conjunctive and inclusive order (toward and with another), binding 
man to man; (2) relations, of the disjunctive and exclusive order (away from and 
without another), separating man from man. From these most general processes of 
contact and isolation or association and dissociation, which constitute the basic cate- 
gories of sociological thought, we can deriye various subprocesses and combinations 
thereof arranged in orderly fashion, which make up in their synthetic aspect the 
complex forms of human behavior and social life, and in their analytic aspects the 
tool-chest of the sociologist. In the table given the processes are expressed adverbi- 
ally and are to be regarded merely as illustrative. The limitations of language pre- 
sent some difficulties, which, however, appear not insurmountable.—Leopold von 
Wiese, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, I. (Heft 4, 1924), 250-63. (I, 4; 
VII; IX, 1, 2.) L.W. 


II, THE FAMILY 


Vues sociologiques sur la famille et la parente d’aprés Durkheim.—Sociologi- 
cal Views on the Family and on Kinship according io Durkheim: According to 
Durkheim the family is not a natural grouping but a social institution. The clan 
which is the most primitive form is socially constituted. Kinship is not traced thru 
consanguinity, but is defined by some mystic principle, as that of totemism. Exog- 
amy is ruled by totemism. Family regulations are social, not natural. Within clans 
there are no legal ties. Individual blood ties are not always overlooked; individual 
kinship exists. In the patriarchial family the link is the authority of the father. 
Male consanguinity exists. Ancient families are communistic. Individualism is pro- 
moted by modern marriage—G. Davy, Revue Philosephic,'L (July-August, ae 5)» 

A.M.L 


-797117 (I, 2.) 
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Unwanted—and Delinquent?—-The delinquent cannot be explained merely in 
physical or mental terms. He is not self-made so much as he is group-made. For 
the young child the family group should be the most vital, affording him the most 
comfort and security and the best place for self-expression and fulfilment. The fact 
is, delinquent children are very often unwanted children. Where the child is denied 
legitimate satisfactions of comfort, security, and a place for self-expressional fulfil- 
ment, either because the parents are absorbed in their occupations or because of the 
size of the family, various forms of delinquency are likely to result-—Miriam Van 
Waters, Survey, LIV (May 15, 1925), 228-29. (I, 3; I, 3; VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


I. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Primitive Mentality and the Racial Unconscious.—The concept of the uncon- 
scious should be extended to include a racial as well as an individual unconscious. 
Portions of present-day language, customs, etc., which are survivals of primitive life 
may be considered as expressions of the racial unconscious rather than as material 
learned by the child from the parent, An example of this is the expression “four- 
score” which goes back to the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes— 
William A. White, ET ieaf J merna of En, LV (April, 1925), 6632—70. 
(III, 1.) E.R. R. 


Proof of Man’s Cultural Evolution—The remains of the Old Stone Age in 
Europe present evidence of a. cultural evolution paralleling the organic. Eolithic 
culture produced primary tools; the Neanderthalians of the Middle Paleolithic Pe- 
riod added but little. It remained for the Upper Paleolithic Cro-Magnon races to 
inaugurate the era of secondary and tertiary implements.—-George Grant MacCurdy, 
Scientific Monthly, KKI (August, 1925), 138-40. (III, 1, 3.) M 
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The Problem of Language.—Language creates experience as well as reflecting 
it. People with the same lenguage share not only what it denotes, but also the richer 
elements, the connotations, which represent the accretions of national afd cultural 
experience. These factors cause each nation to consider language its inalienable pos- 
session. For the same reason it is attacked by those who wish to crush out the spirit 
of a people. The revolt against domination and the rise of democracy are two rea~ 
sons for the recent appearance of many languages almost forgotten. This differentia- 
ticn of language is taking place in direct opposition to the trend toward uniformity 
in other fields. The spiritual liberation through new tongues may meah, however, a 
new type of union.—F. V. Keys, North American Review, CCXXI (June-July— 
Avgust, 1925), 701-12. (I, 4; IMI, 2.) H.D.M. 


What is Civilization? ViI—The Answer of Ancient America.—Civilization is 
frequently held to be the achievement of Europeans alone. But it must be remem- 
bered that the ancient Americans also had a civilization and contributed heavily to 
ours, notably in agriculture, through such plants as cotton, corn, rubber, and pota- 
- toes-—H. J. Spinden, Forum, LXXIV (August, 1925), 162-71. (III, 3.) C.M.R. 


Les races d’extréme Orient; leurs caractères morphologiques et psycho-soci~- 
ologiques.—The Races of the Extreme Orient; Their Morphological and Psycho- 
Sociological Characteristics: The somatic characteristics of the Chinese may be 
grouped under two types; the Aryan, probably derived from the Hun, and the Ne- 
groid type. They are characterized by inability to analyze, generalize, and to sys- 
tematize. They lack sympathy, antipathy, and firm conviction. Their history is 
simply a chronicle; their art, an imitation of Western Asia. They have no political 
unity and little capacity for scientific and economic development. Their educational 
system does not stimulate independent thinking, nor creative ability. China is rest- 
ing on past civilizations, and these were borrowed from Western Asia—A. F. Le- 
gendre, Revue Anthropologique, XXXV (April-June, 1925), 97-119. (1, 2; IIT, 3,6.) 

A.M.L. 


La colonization rural par les frangais.—Rural Colonization by the French: 
The crisis in the French rural conditions was caused by the high death rate and the 
mizration of the rural populetion to already congested centers during the war. In 
these deserted regions land values have gone down and an inferior foreign element 
has been introduced. The solution to the problem would lie in introducing people 
fram Brittany, Flanders, and Alsace-Lorraine. —Ardré Bouton, Journal des Econo- 
mistes, LX XXIV (June, 1925), 270-78 (III, 4.) A.M.L. 


Seeing a State Whole.—The first industrial expansion of New York State in- 
voived several hundred small industrial towns. With the advent of the trunk-line 
railroads, growth became limited to the cities along the main lines. The recently 
created Housing and Regional Planning Commission is trying to provide for a state- 
wide development by the more intelligent and more general use of areas favorable 
for agriculture and industry—Alfred E. Smith, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1928), 
158-60. (IM, 4; VIL 1.) E.R. R. 


The Fourth Migration.—In the development of America there have been three 
migratory waves. They overlapped in time to a great extent, but nevertheless they 
represent distinct movements. First came the great westward surge, which cleared 
and peopled the continent, and which is symbolized by the covered wagon. Then, 
with the great industrial expansion, there was a movement to the factory towns. 
As the first expansion had wasted natural resources, so this industrial trend wasted 
human material and herded workers under conditions unfit for habitation. The 
third migration was dictated by financial and mercantile needs and drained the pop- 
ulation and resources from the smaller towns to a few metropolitan centers. Today, 
the great technical advances in the field of communications—automobile, truck, tele- 
phone, and radio—are leading to a decentralization, the fourth migration. This 
movement is just starting and presents an opportunity for us to lead it into new 
chennels where the harmful and humanly wasteful features of the past shall be 
avoided —Lewis Mumford, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 130-33. (III, 4; V, 

E.R.R. 
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The New Immigration Law and its Operation.The main provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 are: (1) limitations of numbers and allotment of quotas, 
(2) preliminary selection overseas, and (3) provisions based on humanitarian mo- 
tives. The first two provisions have had an excellent effect; the third has met with 
criticism and adverse propaganda. Additional legislation needed includes registra- 
tion of aliens—Robert De C. Ward, Scientific Monthly, XXI (July, 7928 5) p A553: 
(II, 4.) 


Le Problème de la Population au Canada.—The population aSa > Cana- 
da:- Emigration of French Canadians has been due mainly to increased costs of liv- 
ing without, proportionate increases in wages, to the heavy war taxes, and to the ex- 
treme rise in living costs during the winter season. Immigration has been equal to 
emigration neither in quality nor in quantity. The Canadian government’s efforżs to 
encourage English immigration had better be directed to keeping and encouraging 
the return of French Canadians. To this end several proposals are made-—Georges 
Tricoche, La Réforme Sociale, XLV (March, 1925), 144-53. (IH, 4.) A.M.L. 


Le cannibalisme, ses causes et ses modalités.—Cannibalism, its causes and 
forms: The causes of cannibalism are need, imitation, and religious practices. It is 
found frequently in times of extreme want, as during war, during periodic intervals 
of scarcity among hunting and nomadic peoples, during prolonged periods of need in 
regions affording but little food, and almost continuously where the absence of nutri- te 
tive food is persistent. In the latter instance, prisoners of war, the feebler portion of - See 
the population, and those raised for the specific purpose of religious sacrifice are them Lx 
victims.—Paul PARDS; L’Anthropologie, XXXV (July, 1925), 321-44. ee” 


et 
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Convention et Raison—Convention and reason: Convention is based on a se- 
ries of antecedent material and psychological phenomena constituting reasons for 
actions. The conditions regulating coherent logic are at the summit of the hierarchy 
of conventions. To destroy conventions is to destroy order. Universal progress is 
based on the power to conventionalize. The task of present-day life is to formulate 
a philosophy of stability, which, while holding reason free from the immutability of 
the classics, assures the authority of our august conventions-—E. Dupréel, Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, XXXII (July-September, 1925), 283~310. a 6.) 

A.M.L. 


Indices d'évolution sociale lente et sporadique en Corse.—Indications of Slow 
and Sporadic Evolution in Corsica: Though the traditional clan element still per- 
sists in Corsica, one finds individualism becoming more common especially among 
the border and urban peoples, The nature of crime and the criminal has changed; 
the people are engaging in new professions; time-honored nomadism is being re- 
placed by a more stable condition of life; cultivation of land has become more re- 
munerative; and a greater variety of animals are being domesticated and used. J.H. 
Probst, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXIII (March-April, 1925), 176-83. 
(III, e 35.03) A.M.L. 


Civilisation and Morals.—There is little evidence for a pre-religious morality, 
but no doubt of the existence of a post-religious ethical code. In modern society the 
great majority follow a mixed code of morality consisting of individual ambition, 
group-egotism, left-over taboos, and a few ideals from new rational interpretations. 
Moral codes vary widely with time and place, but all are linked with concepticn of 
reality. The new comprehension of reality has led to elaboration of scientific laws,— 
Christopher Dawson, Sociological Réview, XVII (July, 1925), 174-81. (III, 6.) 

C.M. 


kd 
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: IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Let Race Alone.—Why try to make classifications between the different races 
and set one up above the other when as much classification can be made within the 
different races themselves? The reasonable man will do his best to act courteously 
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‘to individuals of all races and he will pay them all the compliment of.assuming that 


they are essentially similar in potentiality to himself and his like-—Edward Sapir, 
Nation, CXX (February 25, 1925), 211-13. (IV, 2; I, 2; VIII, 2.) P.T.D. 


Stand und Klasse.—Status and Classes: The class derives its entity as a social 
group less from the similarity or community of interests of its rhembers than from 
its negative function of conflict with other classes. Social status, on the other hand, 
is rooted in-community of interest in a wider than the mere economic sense. A social 
status represents an organized consciousness, a psychological, ideological, material, 
and social community in the true sense. There seems to be no basis for Max Weber’s 
conclusion that class is a relationship to the productive process, while status repre- 
sents an organization on the basis of consumption, on a common way oi living. 
Present-day society has a predominantly class division element at+its base. The con- 
stan‘ly shifting membership of a class of today, as compared to the relatively static 
economic grouping of the Middle Ages, introduces an important dynamic factor into 
the class struggle, since it permits members of differing social status to acquire a 
community of attitudes and of interests—-Kathe Bauer-Mengelberg, Kölner Viertel- 
jahrahefte fiir Soziologie; IHI (Heft 4, 1924), 275-87. (IV, 1.) ; L.W. 


Droit d’association en question sociale.—The Right of Combination for Social 
, Questions: The principle of individual responsibility should be applied especially in 
combinations. Economic theories become corrupt by false combination rights. Com- 
bindtions, which unite energy and wits to promote projects which individuals can- 
`” not*carry out, fulfil their purpose. But they should not tend to give uniformity, re- 
duce. individuality, nor impose their will upof the public-——Henri Lambert, Journal 
des Economistes, LAX XIV (May 15, 1925), 224-44. (IV, 1; VII, 1.) A.M.L. 


La décadence de Pautorité de la loi.—The Dedenie of the Authority: of the 
Law: The violation of professional ethics under pressure is a manifestation of the 
decadence of authority. Syndicalism governs only the members of the group, and 
these only so long as they choose to remain members. Non-members, taking advan- 
tage of the situation, may bargain with the employers and accept less favorable con- 
ditions. Changing conceptions of the state: Another manifestation of the decline of 
formel authority is found in the newer theory of sovereignty. The source of the 
right to rule does not now appear to rest in the omnipotence of the will of man, 
prince, or people, but rather in the needs of communal life. This becomes formu- 
lated in group decisions and in systems of jurisprudence—G. Morin, Revue Meta- 
physique et de Morale, XXXII (April-June, 1925) j 259-70. (IV, 1, 3; VI, 5; 
VII, 3.) A.M. L. 


The Color Line.—What are the feelings of the colored artists who are accepted 
as artists but rejected as men? This is but one of the many color lines produced by 
race prejudice. Today many negroes are passing as whites because their skin is of 
such color that they can pass as whites. These are of two groups, those who disap- 
pear permanently from the negro race for. business and social relationships, and those 
who pass only occasionally. We also have the prejudice of the color line even 


among the negroes; here it is the mulatto against the black. However, in New York’ 


there seem to be emerging some definite and hopeful signs of racial unity —W. F. 
White, Survey, Litt (March 1, 1925), 680-82. (IV, 2.) ; P.T.D. 


The Harvest of Race Prejudice—Race prejudice is easily seen in the attitude 
of the white race toward residential segregation. Another fruit of prejudice is the 
direction which race effort and organization has been impelled to take. Until re- 
cently the negro has been thrown too much on the defensive. Race prejudice i is a big 
factor in the political organization of the negroes. Business is the last place in which 
prejudice shows itself and it is in this field that its harvest is least manifest. As to 
the cvercoming of race-prejudice, the Negro Sanhedrin, the most recent attempt at 
race crganization, seeks to understand the nature and ‘extent of race prejudice, and 
to work on the basis of that understanding.—Kelly Miller, aha LIII Ces I, 
1925), peewee: (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


i 
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La défense sociale universelle—Universal Social Defense: Man can be a world- 
citizen, Surrounded by legal guarartees, capable of assuring individual universal de- 
fense only with social universal defense. Universal sccial life is a “judicial” life. It 
requires permanent adherence of every nation. Nationalism is contrary to this idea, 
it is antisocial, therefore universally criminal. The controlling spirit should be uni- 
versal, ultra-nationalistic. Man‘should be citizen of the world. This social life re- 
quires the realization of a judicial entity above the national. This state should be 
not only international, but extranational, then supernational. It will provide for 
universal solidarity and Justice; it will deal with international crime, all interna- 
tional and universal relations; and it will provide for individual defense in that it 
provides for universal defense —Quintiliano Saldana, Revue Internationale de So- 
ciologie, KXXUI (March-April, 1925), 145-74. (IV, 2.) A. MLL. 


Enter the New Negro.—Today we have an entirely cifferent negro. He is no 
more something to be argued about, condemned, or defended; to be kept down, or 
in his place, or helped up; to be worried with or worried over; harassed or pat- 
ronized; a social bogey, or a social burden. Changes have occurred in every mode of 
life. Great changes have occurred due to the “towarc the cty” movement, and reli- 
gious, economic, educational, and democratic movements. Toe negro of today wishes 
to be known for what he iS, even in his faults and shortcomings, and he scorns a 
precarious survival at the price of seeming to be what he is not.—Alain Locke, Sur- 
vey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 631-34. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


The Dead Vote of the South—Because the vote of th2 South is always solidly. 
democratic. it plays no part in the ahoice of the presidential candidate. Very few 
voters go to the polls for presidential elections. This condition is due to the race 
problem, which forces all other considerations into the background-—-G. W. Jobn- 
son, Scribner’s Magazine, LXXVIII (July, 1925), 38-43. (LV, 3, 2.) C.M.R. 


Ching’s Anti-Christian Drive.—Unlike the Boxer Rebellion, the present hostil- 
ity to Christians in China is led by those who claim to be the preponents of progress. 
They fear that Christianity will weaken their national spirit, delay progress, and aid 
foreign exploitation. Propaganda is the weapon—-Stanley High, Nation, CXX 
(June 17, 1925), 681-83. (IV, 4; VI, 4.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


La cris? agricole aux Etats-Unis.—The Agricultural Crisis in the United 
States: The proportion of the rural population to the urban population continues to 
diminish in spite of the fact that the number of inhabitants to one-thousand acres of 
improved land has increased from 176 in 1880 to 210 in 1920. Farm land values 
have gone up; but purchase power of farm products is lower than it has been since 
1859. During the war, farmers bought more land, and since, have insufficient .rev- 
enues to pay for it—Yves Guyot, Journal des Economistes, LXXXIV ey I5, 
1925), 129-45. (V, 1.) A.M.L. 


Dinosaur Cities.—Our great metropolitan cities are rezching a size at waich life 
in them is becoming impossible. They are breaking down with respect to housing, 
water supply, sewage disposal, street traffic, and mechanical transportation. The 
solutions which are “advanced as any one of their features becomes acute is never 
more than a temporary palliative, and in a few years the problem must be faced 
again at enormous expense. The increased cost of living and doing business in a 
metropolis is coming to the point where it can no longer compete successfully with 
the smaller city—Clarence $, Stein, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 134-38. (V, 
2,3, 4; VI, 1; VII, 2.) E.R. R. 


Our Stake in Congestion.—The inhabitant of the modern city believes that 
growth and congestion are necessary to presperity. Land is bought, buildings are 
erected, and business and industrial enterprises are embarxed upon in the hope of 
appreciation of values—not in the hope of stability. The process of growth cannot 
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continue indefinitely. We are not likely to avert the collapse that will follow the 
deflation of values when our arteries reach the saturation point and stability suc- 
ceeds the fever of expansion——Frederick L. Ackerman, The Survey, LIV San! Ñ 
1925), 141-42. (V, 2,4; VI, 1.3 E.R.R. 


The Region, a New Governmental Unit.—The growth of the metropolis :cre- 
ates problems of government which neither the small local units, annexation, nor 
direct state administration cen solve. A new unit is proposed—the region; a flexible, 
centralized unit—which would permit planning’ and carrying out of plans for the 
growing needs of transportation, traffic, water, drainage, police, and health—Thomas 
H. Reed, National Municipal Review, XIV (July, 1925), 417-23. (V,2.) C.M.R. 


Two-Generation Communities.—The present-day city is built for the adult 
alone. Children are thought of, if at all, not as children, but as future citizens. . 
What is needed is a new social point of view that will provide a community, not for 
children alone, but for children and adults together. This cannot be accomplished 
until we escape from old fears, old folkways and old vested wrongs, and learn to 
want room for all of human nature, instead of only for certain prejudicially selected 
parts of human nature—-Joseph K. Hart, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 174-76. 
(1,3; V, 3; VL 7.) : E.R.R. 


An Indian Sociclogist Looks at the World,—Suggested cures for human ail- 
ments are multitudinous, but the right cure cannot be found before we understand 
the ailment. To understand the ailment requires sympathy. With sympathy and 
time we can discover what is wrong with ailing communities and set them right.— 
S. N. Pherwani, Sociological Review, XVII (fuly, 1925), 169-73. (V,3.) C.M.R. 


Coals to Newcastle.—The present industrial development of the United States 
involves a tremendous amount of waste. Raw materials are carried over vast dis- 
tances to the factories and then often returned to the same region from which they 
came. The products of one state are often brought to or through a region which 
produces the same article. Agricultural products are often allowed to rot or are 
thrown away to avert a fall of prices, simply because lack of planning has led to 
overproduction. The solution of these difficulties is to be found in the regional plan- 
ning of communities——Stuart Chase, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 143-46. aie 
4,1,3; VU, 1.) E.R.R 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Road to Good Houses.—We have paid too dear for the privilege of build- 
ing as we pleased, indifferent to the community. If we learned to plan together we 
could cut the hidden costs of housing and put the savings into beauty and comfort 
that are now beyond our reach—Henry Wright, The peo LIV (May 1, 1925), 
165-68, 189. (VI, 1.) E.R.R. 


Recreation in Small Towns.—Small communities, 2,500 or less, are showing an 
increasing interest in public recreation. Some of the facilities they provide are parks, 
playgrounds, athletic fields, community houses, picnic grounds, tennis courts, bath- 
ing beaches, swimming pools, and tourist camps-—-Weaver Pangburn, National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XIV (March, 1925), 145-49. (VI, 4.) C.M.R. 


“By the Artificial Reason of Law.”—~Judicial decisions such as that of the 
Supreme Court that the action of the Kansas Industrial Court was unconstitutional 
are predetermined by the dictates of an older civilization which has left us with 
problems but has restricted us, by means of precedence, to the use of tools that were 
even then in the discard. Thus, the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment struck a fixed balance between the social interest in the general security and 
the individual interest in free enterprise, with the scales weighted in -favor of the 
latter-—-J. M. Landis, The Survey, LIV (May 15, 1925), 21314. (VI, 5; VII, 3.) 

E.R.R. 


Cd 
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Human Ostriches. ~The American custom of eee to face the unpleasant ` 
has allowed the prison to develop 1 in its obscurity all sorts of abuses, most of which 
are the direct result of private exploitation of prison labor for profit—Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare, Nation, CXX (April &, 1925), 377-78. (VI, 7.) C.MLR. 


r 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The New Exploration. Charting the Industrial Wilderness.—The geography _ 
of any region permits but one most efficient framework of industrial organization. 
This cannot be made; it must be discovered. Not until the nearest possible approach 
to the most efficient,industrial organization of a region has been found can tke up- 
building of that region be adequately planned. This task is the new exploration — 
Benton Mackaye, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 153-57, 192-94. eee I A e 4.) 


Giant Power—Region-Builder.—Giant power is already forging the frame- 
work on which regions may be. built—a framework which buttresses the farmer on 
his land, links shop with soil, and makes the balanced community a vigorous reality. 
In Pennsylvania the Giant Power Survey Board, in its repart: just published, pro- 
vides region builders with estimates and working specifications for their creative 


_task.-Robert W. Bruére, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 161-64, 188. Ce I.) 


Attatimmarsdagens ekonomiska , verkningar—Apparently the welfare of the - - 
human element in the production process demands a shortening of the working day. 
But the possibility of greatly lessened i ificome must also be considered. Although the 
hour-rate of the short day is increased, the day-rate is decreased, and the total pro- 
duction and the national income are lowered. Foreign competition will result in 
lowered rents and interest rates. Wagés, including those of agricultural laborers, will 
fall. In spite of these objections, however, the eight-hour day seems’ desirable and 
should be given a trial——Bertil Ohtin, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, X XVI. (Haft. 11-12, 
1924), 193-218, and XXVII (Haft. 2-3, 1925), 55-94. (VII, r; VIII, 3.) C.M.R. 


Property Ownership as a Social Force.—In order thai the American laborer 
may learn to appreciate the responsibilities which 50 with investment and manage- 
ment, he should be encouraged to acquire interest in corporations. The ownership of . 
corporations, which has been narrowing, must again be broadened. ‘All the people. 
must have property to interest them in defending the institution of property, on 
which civilization rests. Property is really the rights of individuals over against 
other individuals. It must be preserved in order that life and freedom may be pre- 
served—William L. Ransom, Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, XI 
(April, 1925), 164-98. (IV, 1; VII, 1; VI, 7.) C.M.R. 


Consequences of Impersonal Ownership.—The impersonal character of pres- 
ent-day proprietorship is, so far as the general public is concerned, very much the 
same thing as government control. Stockholders have no share in control, which 
frequently is quite against their interests. Business men are losing pride and stamina 
as a result of stibsidies and i improper methods. Private industry is being gradually 
replaced by government ownership and operation—Herbert C. Pell, Jr, Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science, XI (April, 1925), 10—14. (VIL, I.) 

C.M.R. 


Economic Roots of Evils and Ideals.—Expression and fulfilment of personality 
can be achieved only in sustained harmony with the enlarging development of the 
community. The process of changing personal ideals is observed to relate closely to 
the economic system, from the hunting stage to the present money economy, which ` 
has brought about the leisure class ideal—Victor Branford, Sociological Review, 
XVII (July, 1925), 204—19. (VII, 1.)- C.M.R. 


The Tuxis Movement in Canada.—The Tuxis Movement is the program for 


older boys worked out by the churches of Canada. This movement is effecting the 
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_ development of a generaticn whose religious outlock and practices will be primarily 


conclusions —M. W. Stillman, Forum, LXXIV (August, 1925), 216-21. (VII, 2.) 
. C.M. 


” 


in terms of the social issues cf daily living —Hedley S. Dimock, American Review, 
IL CNovember—December, 1924), 660-65. (VIL, 2.) E.R.R. 


What to Tell the Children.—Recent giving up of orthodox beliefs with their 
rich symbolism creates a srablem with respect to religious education of children. 
This article advises teaching the Bible and allowing the children to draw their own 


+ 


Religion and the Life of Civilization—Early man felt that all events, includ- 
ing his own works, were the works of the gods, and that all he did was to fit into 
the scheme. The power of the religious impulse is shown in its effect upon ancient 
civilizations. Society is intimately bound up with its religion, so intimately that a 
society which has lost its religicn will lose its culture-——Christopher Dawson, Quar- 
terly Review, CCXLIV (January, 1925), 98-115. (VII, 2.) C.M.R. 


The League of Nations and Unanimity. —Although in theory the League of, 
Nations requires unanimity, in practice it does not, since various provisions allow | 
majorities to take action. The tendency is toward the creation of a state of nations, 
—Sir John Fischer Williams, American Journal of International Law, XIX (July, 
1925), 475-88. (IV, 2; VIL, 3.) C.M.R. 


Tendencies Toward Peace.— The tendencies toward peace are growing stronger 
every day. Peace is a matter of organization, and if we could now have as enthusi- 
astic and as well-organized work for constrfctive peace as we had work during the 
war we should accomplish much. The three great spheres in which effective work 
for peace is possible are governmental policy, education, and the organization of the 
workers.—C. Delisle Burns, American Review, IL (November—December, 1924), 
603-9. (VII, 4.) E.R. R. 


Suggestion in Social Life—Suggestion is any idea that is followed by action. 
It is the basis of imitation and begins to operate very early in life. Suggestions 
made to the young are unconsciously accepted, and determine what traditions shall 
be adopted. Thus it unconsciously molds our tendencies to act. Suggestion is possi- 
ble through the subtle, powerful influence of one mind over another. It is more 
potent when there is mental relaxation, when will and reason are suspended and the 
imagination is free-—Sir Robert. Armstrong-Jones, Lancet, CCVIII (April 4, 1925), 
yos—ro. (1,2,3,4; VIL 4.) H. D.M. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Criminal and the Napanoch Plan.—The present-day penal and parole sys- 
tem is defective in that it neglects the opportunity for scientific study of the indi- 
vidual criminal, and provides altogether inadequate facilities for the supervision and 
rehabilitation of the offender. Classification of criminals: Criminals may be divided 
into four groups: (1) normally endowed individuals with undesirable environment; 
(2) mentally deficient individuals with bad environment ; (3) psychopathic indi- 
viduals emotionally unstable and deficient; (4) insane and irresponsible individuals. 
Plan of treatment: ‘The Napanoch plan provides merely for the determination of 
the guilt or innocence by the court, an indeterminate sentence, and scientific treat- 
ment of the causative factors. —W. N. Thayer, Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 


. inotogy, XVI (August, 192€), 278-89. (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) P.E.M. 


Incendiarism in Adult Males.—A morbid impulse to burn is not limited to any 
particular group of psychoses or to mental deficiency. For this reason it seems prob- 
able that the impulse is of accidental origin--H. T. P. Young, Lancet, CCVITI 
(June 27, 1925), 1334-36. (VIII, t.) H.D.M. 


The Effect of Prohibition upon Crime.—Prohibition has brought into existence 
a great number of statutory crimes hitherto unknown to the law. The result has 
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been an increase in crime and a clogging of the courts. On the other hand, it has 
reduced the number of petty crimes and -proved a benefit to the cause of public 
order. The extent of this increase and decrease is difficult to ascertain. The danger 
of the present situation is the official corruption resulting from the enforcement of’ 
these laws-——G. G. Battle, North American Review, CCXXI (June—July—August, 
1925), 601-7. (VIII, 1.) H.D.M. 


.  Feeblemindedness.—Feeblemindedness must be recognized generally as a dis- 
ease réquiring treatment. It is hereditary or is caused by disease or accident in in- 
fancy or early childhood. It may be recognized by the slow development of the 
child and his social unfitness. When a case is recognized, the child should be trained 
accordingly, realizing that his intelligence cannot be increasec but that he can be 
directed away from bad habits and into desirable ones-—-Walter E, Fernald, Mental 
Hygiene, VIII (October, 1924), 964-71. (VIII, 1.) E R.R. 


Tramps and Hobos,—Tramps travel without working, while hobos travel in 
search of work. There are professional and religious tramps, as well as criminal 
tramps and tramp criminals, Each has his particular way of getting a living, and his 
status is affected by the method employed. The psychology of the hobo is different. 
He is a migratory worker traveling with the seasons. There is an elaborate “jargon 
of vagabondy” and a well developed sign language used by these men.—-Towne 
Nylander, Forum, LXXIV (July, 1925), 227-37. (1, 4; IV, 1; VI0,1.) H.D.M. 


The Future of Democracy.—The less able elements of the population are repro- 
ducing faster than the gifted. If this continues, submergence of the intellectual ele- 
ment and government by the inferior is ihevitable. Government founded upon equal 
suffrage must give away to preferential voting. Unless some action of this kind be 
taken to insure the able a dominant voice in ‘governmental affairs, civilization is in 
danger of extinction through loss of the best hereditary lines-——J. H. Kempton, Jour- 
nal of Heredity, XVI (January, 1925), 3-8. (VII, 3; VIIL, 2.) H. D. M. 


Age of Parents and Order of Birth in Relation to Longevity of Offspring.— 

The data indicate that neither the age of the father nor that of the mother at the 
time of conception has any manifest effect upon the longevity of the offspring, and 
that there is little relation between order of birth and longevity—S. J. Holmes and 
I. Wilson, Journal of Heredity, XVI (February, 1925), 47-50. (II, 3; my 2.) 
.D.M. 


Education and Fecundity.—There is no correlation between education and fe- 
cundity. Colleges for women are not responsible for the sterilization of the race. 
If there is an educative factor involved in the declining birth-rate it is effective 
. chiefly in or below the high school—H. J. Banker, Journal of Heredity, ats ( Feb- 
ruary, 1925), 57-59. (VIL, 2.) D-M. 


Le conflit américain de la science et de la prohibition.—T ke mee Conflict 
between Science and Prohibition: Professor Pearl, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
by experimenting with chickens, found that chickens born of alcoholic parentage, 
reached the 180-day period in greater numbers than those of non-alcoholic parent- 
age. Through study of statistics he concluded that persons drinking alcoholic liquors 
in moderation have a better chance for longer life than either total abstainers or 
heavy drinkers. He concludes that nothing indicates that alcohol taken in modera- 
tion is harmful to the physical being. Seen in this light, prohibition without reach- 
ing its goal is simply inciting people to violation of law—yY. G., Journal des Eco-. 
nomistes, LXXXIV (June, 1925), 299-304. (VII, 5.) A.M.L. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Behavior of Legislative Groups.—Acting on the principle that politics and 
sociology must be behavioristic if they are to be quantitative in method, the author 
of this article has devised.a method of measuring the behavior of legislative groups, 
based on their votes. His studies were made with the New York State Assembly of 
1921 and the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Congress. The results are quantitative state- 
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ments of cohesion or likemindedness, which will answer many problems of political 
group action usually answered by intuition or impression.—Stuart A. Rice, Political 
Science Quarterly, XL (March, 1925), 60-72. (LX, 1.) C.M.R. 


Educational and Professional Standards for Vital Statisticians.—Statistics is 
more a method, useful and necessary in many different professions, than it is an in- 
dependent science or branch of applied mathematics. For this reason the statistical 
worker should be trained primarily in the major field in which he works and then 
should study his statistical method of analysis. Vital statistics at the present time 
presents several fields of productive inquiry—those of public health climatology, 
analytical epidemiology, the logic of large-scale public health demonstrations, and 
the development of adequate methods of evaluating public health enterprises-— 
E. W. Kopf, Chairman of Committee, American Journal of Public Health, XV 
(June, 1925), 518-20. (IX, x.) E.R. R. 


A Research Program for the Study of Feeble-Mindedness.—A scribicte re- 
search into the causes of feeble-mindedness necessitates co-operation. Three major 
fields of inquiry are essential to a comprehensive study: (1) medicine, (2) psychol- 
ogy, and (3) anthropology. Two methods of approach may be used: (a) the general 
study of groups of selected individuals, (b) the intensive study of isolated cases.— 
E. R. Johnstone, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (J uy, 1925), 
157-69. (IX, 2.) H.D. M. 


The Effect of a Small Audience Upon Eye-Hand Co-ordination.—On the basis 
of a series of tests it is concluded that there is an indication of superior eye-hand 
co-ordination among the subjects tested inea social situation. The statistical superi- 
ority is not very great, but the study of individual performances leaves no doubt as 
to the fact that the influence of the audience materially raises the score——L. E. 
Travis, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX. (July, 1925), 142-46. (I, 

4; IX, 2.) H.D.M. 


Eighty-six Cities Studied by Objective Standards. —The American Child 
Health Association developed a score card for rating cities upon a standard scale 
with respect to their public health activities. This score card was then applied to 
eighty-six cities with population ranging from 40,000 to 70,000. The results of the 
survey have served in a number of cities as a brief for the budget requests of the de- 
partment of health, and as a means of educating the officials with respect to the 
needs of their community in safeguarding heaith—George T. Palmer, P. S. Platt, 
W. F. Walker. American Journal of Public Health, XV (May, 1925), 387-93. 
(VIII, 3; 2X, 3.) E. R.R. 


The Sexual Offender.—Strongly fixated or: incestuous and homosexual cravings 
and unable to effect because of this an adequate sexual adjustment, the patient 
sought and found in exhibitionism a new method and a new avenue of escape. The 
episodes appear as uncontrollable impulses, satisfying in themselves, and hence not 
accompanied or followed by any marked display of sexual activities. They reveal 
` themselves as almost hallucinary psychic states during which he regresses to his early 
life, repeating in phantasy the old scenes of exhibition, peeping, and rubbing inci- 
dents with his sister, aunts, father, and mother—Ben Karpman, Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, XII (April, 1925), 131-70. (VIII, 4; IX, 4.) H.D.M. 


The Battle of Opposites——Analysis and synthesis are opposite phases or inter- 
pretations of one process. Following a common practice psychoanalysis has failed 
to consider the participation of the individual and has dealt only with mechanistic 
determinism. The “me” and the “other-than-me” are not opposites. Psychoanalysis ` 
must recognize that there is no dividing line between them.—J. A. Gilbert, Psycho- 
analytic Review, XII (April, 1925), r9t~204. (1, 4; IX, 5.) H. D.M. 


The Practical Value of Graphic Art in Personality Studies.. The velue of art 
productions of patients as indices of personality traits has not been utilized fully in 
psychotherapy. Graphic productions are similar to dreams in their construction, and 
subject to similar methods of analysis. The latent content of the picture is revealed 
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through study cf distortion and universal symbolism. Nearly all types of patients 
are able to draw pictures for analysis —N. D. C. Lewis, Psychoanalytic Review, XII 
(July, 1925), 316-22. (IX, 5.) H.D. M. 


Interpreting a Compulsion Neurosis.—The application of critical tests to the 
wilfulness, arbitrariness, and capriciousness of Freudian technique and interpretation 
as seen in a sample case proves psychoanalysis to be nothing more than a cleverly 
conceived therapeutic system with no more valicity than Christian Science.—S. Tan- 
nenbaum, Journal of eee, and Social Psychology, XX (April, 1925) 48—62. 
(IX, 5.) H. D.M. 


A Great Advance of the Freudian Psychology.—Freud’s recent recognition of 
the importance of the instincts and the modification of his doctrine as a result of this 
recognition is a forward step in present-day psychology. His civision, however, into 
sex and ego as life and death instincts is hardly sound. Knowledge of instincts 
gained through psychoanalytic study of deranged patients should be supplemented 
by comparative study of man and animals.—William McDougall, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XX (April, 1925), 43-47. (I, 2; IX, 5.) H.D.M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES : 


Elemente zur Soziologie in Italien —Socialogy in Italy: As an academic dis- 
cipline, sociology in Italy occupies the same status that it occupied in Germany be- 
fore 1919. While in France, England, North America, and French Switzerland, the 
study of sociology has received official r€cognition by the universities, in Italy it has 
failed to receive this recognition. This accounts to some extent for the highly indi- 
vidualized works of the Italian sociologists. Sociology ranks as one of the aldest 
sciences of Italy. The classical philosophers, critics, and political scientists o? the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, among them Vico, Campanella, Machiavelli, 
Beccaria, Pagano, and Vincenzo Russo may be said to have dealt with distinctly so- 
ciological problems. Sociological antecedents in Italy: Contemporary Italian so- 
ciology is in part the result of the Comtean movement, represented by Giuseppe 
Ferrari and the positivist Roberto Ardigdé, who may be designated as the first 
avowed Italian sociologist. His Sosiologia appeared in 18%9, and differed from 
Comte mainly in its emphasis of the psychological elements. The Darwinists rapre- 
sent another strong section of the modern movement, emphasizing the natura. sci- 
ence Viewpoirt in sociology. Main currents in Italian sociology: The tendency to- 
ward synthesis is very marked. Many economists, stucents of finance, statisticians, 
and students of population problems have joined the ranks of the sociological move- 
ment. The number of historical materialists in the sociological ranks is exceedingly 
large. Gina Lombroso, the daughter of the anthropologist, represents the biological 
sociologists. Angelo Mosso may be called a physiological sociologist. There are 
many who have dealt from a sociolagical standpoint with the problem of sex, legal 
history, criminology, social types, anthropolo gy, politics, and classes and parties. 
The field of group psychology has been intensively worked in Italy, while folklore 
has been negiected. Vilfredo Pareto and Gaetano Mosca are the two outstanding 
figures of today.—Robert Michels, Kolner Vierteljanrshefte fiir Soziologie, HI 
(Heft 4, 1924), 219-49. (X, 1.) L.W. 


Is the Conditioned Reflex the Unit of Habit ?—The conditioned reflex differs 
from habit, as the term is generally used, in that it lacks the relative robustness and 
self-subsistency of the latter. Treatment of isolated stimuli is not psychological. For 
a psychological datum psychological analysis is required, and this is not afforded by 
a procedure that breaks up complex reactions into a number of conditioned response 
units.—George Humphrey, Journal cf Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX A 
1925), 10-16. (X, 2.) H.D.M. 


Les fonctions sociales, essai de classification:—The Social Functions, an At- ` 
. tempt to Classify: Social functions may be defined as the groupings of social phe- 
nomena adapted to one end. Social functions vary with time and groups, but they 
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show a tendency to progressive specialization. They are the amplification and dis- 
sociation of physiological or psychological individual functions. Social furfctions are 
classified according to point of view; whether it is physical, biological, psychdlogi- 
cal, or social. They may be classified according to physico-social, bio-social, psycho- 
social, and social functions; and each of these into economic, political, legal, reli- 
gious, artistic, moral, and scientific functions. The classification shows the com- 
plexity and intertwining of the social functions—Raoul Brugeilles, Revue Interna~ 
tionale de Sociologie, XXXIII (January-February, 1925), 22-46. (J, 4; se ~ ? 


The Coming of Age of the Origin of Species.—Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
twenty-one years after its publication, is of influence in every field of biological in- 
quiry. Eventually it may become a superstition, like the abandoned cataclysmic the- 
ory and the theory of the fixity of species. Darwin’s view that some intermediate 
forms have been lost has been justified by recent discoveries. Evolution is no longer 
speculation, but is a statement of historical fact—-Thomas H. Huxley, Scientific 
Monthly, XXI (August, 1925), 113-21. (X, 5.) C.M.R. 


General Anthroponomy and its Systematic Problems.—The term anthropono- 
my is proposed for the science of the laws which govern human action—the science 
of human nature. It is related to sociology and education only in that its concepts 
are utilized by these sciences. Characteristically anthroponomical problems are those 
of the ontogenesis and use of forms of behavior, of the.stimulus-response situations 
which condition language-responses, of the analysis of behavior-samples with a view 
to the prediction of genera! and special performance, and of inter-stimulation and 
response. The general methods of gathering*anthroponomic data are field observa- 
tion, clinical observation, and experiment.—W. S. Hunter, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (April, 1925), 286-302. (X, 5.) E. R.R. 


Sociological Prerequisites for a Public: Health Curriculum.—The obvious 
points of contact between sociology and the job of the public health worker include 
the social effects of disease, the frequent social causes of disease, the large part social 
factors play in the treatment of disease, the necessity for carrying public opinion 
and winning community leaders in health campaigns, the necessity in all public ` 
health work of general knowledge of such facts as population problems, community 
organization, social resources, etc. On-account of these points of contact the funda- 
mental prevocational education cf health workers should include not merely techni- 
cal courses in the underlying sciences, but also psychology and the social sciences-— 
Thomas D. Eliot, Americar Journal of Public Health, XV (June, 1925), 522-25. 
(VIII, 3; X, 5.) E. R.R. 


The Psychology of Sozial Institutions.—Allport’s treatment of social psychol- 
ogy as a subdivision of individual psychology is no more satisfactory than Mec- 
Dougall’s instinct doctrines in supplymg the explanation of human behavior for 
which the sciences dealing with human nature are calling. What is needed is a psy- 
chology of social institutions. Language, government, and many other institutions 
are social products which epitomize all the intelligence which has entered into their 
social evolution. The need of education is a new psychology based upon this com- 
plex of institutions in which individual life is embedded and from which individual 
life derives its major tendencies and important characteristics. C. H. Judd, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (July, 1925), 151-56. (I, 4; X, e.) 

` : H.D. 
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ABSTRACT . 


- DeGreef’s thecry has suffered from being studied in vacuo. Really it is its 
author’s reforming :nterests that explain its peculiarities. DeGreef’s early ideal for 
his country (nineteenth-century Belgium) was that it should witness a rapid growth 
of self-sufficient syndicats, at once trades unions and producers’ associations after the. 
manner of Proudhon, to be bound together by a Proudhonian system of free credit. 
To this DeGreef and his friends added a project of occupational representation, be- 
ginning with collective bargaining for each industry and locality and culminating in 
occupational representation in Parliament. DeGreef’s plan antedates the French Syn- 
dicalists by a generation and the Guild Socialists by two. Failing to win the Belgian 
labor movement to his views, DeGreef proceeded to evolve a formal system of soci- 
ology that should give those views scientific validity. His hierarchy of the seven so- 
cial factors is calculated to prove the dependence of all the higher forms of civilized 
association, more particularly the political, upon the economic, and his theory of 
frontiers to prove that the path of progress must be in the direction of organic 
growth of a free type of economic organization across all artificial group boundaries. 
In building up his system, DeGreef makes elaborate use of Comte’s and Spencer’s 
formulas, but to no fruitful purpose. This is as far as most critics have gone. Within 
this framework, however, DeGreef’s observations of the process of group pressure 
and accommodation, summarized under his concepts of “contract” and, more specif- 
ically, débat, have permanent vitality. 





By his fel-ow-sociologists DeGreef has commonly been re- 
garded as a closet philosopher. He is supposed to have spun out his 
famous classification of social categories without regard to the 
practical interests of life. This is a misapprehension. DeGreef did - 
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write many books on abstract social theory, but his interest in so- 
cial reform came first in point of time and remained fundamentally 
dominant throughout his life. Roused to indignation by the misery 
of the Belgian working classes and influenced by the teachings of 
the eminent political proscripts who thronged the Brussels of his 
student days, DeGreef early threw himself into the radical youth 
movement of the eighteen sixties. With his classmate Hector Denis 
and-others he edited various radical journals, most notably the 
arch-Proudhonian organ, Ja Liberté. Proudhon at this time had ` 
won to himself the ablest of the young students of the Belgian 
capital with his teachings of economic and political “mutualism” 
or voluntary association.’ In the Liberté DeGreef and Denis urged 
the Proudhonian principle of self-governing associations of pro- 
ducers joined together in a network of free credit associations. To 
this they added a theory of occupational representation which they 
had derived indirectly, in the’ course of their University studies, 
from Ahrens of Göttingen. l 

DeGreef, indeed, appears to have drawn up the Proudhonian 
program for which the Belgian delegates to the conventions of the 
First International contested. These ideas were not only defeated 
in the International by Marx, with his doctrine of state socialism 
resulting from the class struggle, but they gradually lost ground 
even in Belgium. As Marxism increased in power, DeGreef found 
it more and more impossible to serve effectively in the labor move- 
ment, although for a number of years he was one of the lawyers 
who defended working-class interests most whole-heartedly. 

He turned then. to more academic writing and published his 
first work in theoretical sociology, the Introduction, in 1886—89. 
This was so well received that DeGreef was appointed to the first 

1 Proudhon’s basic economic doctrine was the belief that all human labor is ma- 
terially of equal worth and would remain so but for exploitation, and that the way 
to restore it is to set up independent producers’ associations with free credit. His 
basic political doctrine was at first pure anarchism, but later became what he called 
“federalism” or “mutualism” or “contractualism,” by which he meant a system of 
decentralized, delegated government, wherein the citizen in every sphere of activity 
always reserves to himself more power than he cedes, explicitly contracting with 


other citizens or groups or the government itself for the carrying out of their mutual 
` obligations. 
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chair in sociology at the University of Brussels. When the eminent 
geographer and philosophical anarchist, Réclus, was dismissed 
from the University because of popular agitation, DeGreef and 
Denis in indignation led an exodus from the University. They 
founded a new institution, L’Université Nouvelle, which was espe- 
cially devoted to the social sciences and which was committed both 
to complete freedom of thought and the closest possible co-opera- 
tion with the workers’ educational movement. There DeGreef 
taught quietly until his death in 1924. 

Yet, underneath this apparent academic calm, the deeper cur- 
rents of DeGreef’s interests were still in the direction of practical 
social reform. He not only published books on his free credit, and 
guild-socialistic theories, but hé also publicly argued, both before 
and after the war, for his system of occupational representation. 

The question then remains, Are any traces of this reforming 
bent to be found in the “system” of “DeGreef’s sociology itself? In 
the present writer’s opinion they furnish the only rational key to 
the whole. 

Easily the most important of DeGreef’s works, after the Intro- 
duction—indeed, far ahead of it for freshness of content—is the 
three-volume Structure générale des sociérés, published in 1908. 
His many other theoretical writings contain practically nothing 
foreign to these two, and none adequately summarizes the Struc- 
ture, although some of the briefer ones, notably the little Lois 
sociologiques, are more convenient to the general reader.” 

In order to gain a fair perspective of DeGreef’s theory, how- 
ever, it is necessary to see it against the background of some of his 
applied works. The Ouvrière centelliére, the Rachat des charbon- 
nages, and the recently republished Régime représentatif give a 
vivid picture of the Proudhonien syndicalist state toward which he 

18 For a fuller treatment of DeGreef’s life and works, see the writers Guillaume 
DeGreef. The Socia! Theory of an Early Syndicalist, “Columbia University Studies,” 
1925. 

It is unfortunate for DeGreef’s reputation that the Introduction, which is 
particularly full of classification, should have come first. It is the Structure générale 
which contains his interesting theory cf frontiers. But even this is burdened by a 


dull and nearly empty introductory volume—beyond which few American readers 
have penetrated. 
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is Benia all the meinion of society shall head. Itis his be- 
lief that his own “system” scientifically proves the validity of that 
hope. ` : l 
Indeed, it is interesting to aie that near the end of his life 
we find DeGreef remarking in his autobiography (as yet unpub- 
lished) ; “These two little brochures (the Rackat and the Ouvri- 
ére) have given me a satisfaction as great as—in fact greater than 
—the most substantial of my theoretical works.” | 

DeGreef builds his system upon the framework of Comte’s 
classification of the sciences. It will be recalled that Comte had 
ranged all human knowledge in its abstract aspect on an ascending 
scale of complexity, with mathematics at the foot and “sociology,” 
or genera! social theory, at the head. Comte’s thesis was that the 
successive sciences along his scale had developed serially in point 
‘of time, a given advance in the lower being the necessary condition 
for a parallel advance in the nekt higher up, and so on; his criterion 
of advance throughout the series being progression through three 
stages of thought: from the theological through the metaphysical 
up to the positive.® 

DeGreef will have nothing to do with all the last part of 
Comte’s theory, his “law of the three stages,” and his basic thesis 
of the leading rôle of ideas in history. Proudhon and the whole 
socialist school have made him impatient of such “ideology.” But 
he does take over bodily his belief in a necessary and irreversible 
serial development of the sciences. The point at which DeGreef 
claims originality for his scheme is in his projection of the Com- 
tean series into and over the social field itself. The activities of 
human life are themselves reducible to classes of greater and less 
complexity, with the more complex always dependent upon the 
less for impulsions to advance. Here, DeGreef urges, is the key 
to progress. 

* Comte believed, of course, that the present age was ripe for the final stage of 
positivism for the last sciences, the biological znd social. When once the study of so- 
ciety itself had become truly scientific, the present disorganization of human life 
would cease: for “ideas rule the world or throw it into chaos.” The last great revo- 
lutionary or:“critical” age, marked by the breakdown of all the old shibboleths and 


controls, would give way before a new and final “organic” age wherein all would 
proceed according to reason and love. 
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The series as constituted by DeGreef runs: (1) economic 
phenomena, (2) genetic, (3) aesthetic, (4) psycho-collective, (5). 
moral, (6) juridical, (7) political, A given improvement in, let us 
say, political machinery, will be ineffectual unless it is backed up 
by a sufficient development of the “lower centers of co-ordination,” 
more particulerly the lowest of all, the economic. And so on. 

Why DeGreef should have chosen this particular seven and no 
other for his. series has long been a puzzle to his critics, but the 
question is really of no importance, the whole construction is so 
patently artificial. The significant thing is the way he uses his 
series when once it is set up. Although nominally social influences 
are supposed żo travel from one link to another along the entire 
chain of the hierarchy, actually it is in practically every case the 
effect of the economic activities upon every other group that De- 
Greef describes and illustrates. Whatever point he begins with, he 
always ends there; and the effects’he cites are almost always de- 
scribed in terms of “good” or “bad,” of heading toward or away 
from his syndicalistic world-state. 

Next to economic activities, it is the activities at the other end 
of the scale, political activities, that receive the most attention 
from DeGreef—again quite natural if we accept the syndicalistic 
hypothesis. They would necessarily be put last in the series, since 
DeGreef considers government a very superficial sphere of activity 
and one to be minimized as rapidly as possible as society advances. 
His system really revolves upon the axis of the interrelationship 
of these two. The intervening classes, as we have said, receive 
relatively little attention, and are usually introduced in only a pas- 
sive réle to show the effect upon them of economic changes. Such 
as they are, however, they serve to give substance to his construc- 
tion.* l 

“Their order appears natural enough. “Genetic phenomena,” the population 
problem socially considered, would necessarily be included somewhere and would 
necessarily come low down on the scale, near economic phenomena; while custom 
and law form a natural series with government. (To a lawyer it would be natural 
to divide the two.) That he should give a separate place to beliefs, and under this 
category lump together religion and scientific speculation, is perhaps inevitable to a 


one-time Comtean and a man, moreover, who feared a dangerous sectarian schism 
in Belgian life; but it will be noted that the “beliefs” category is put well down on 
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Coupled with DeGreef’s Comtean principle of classification of 
the social phenomena is his Spencerian formula of their evolution. 
A given social activity shall be considered well developed if its 
parts are well differentiated and co-ordinated, more particularly 
co-ordinated. But at this point a difficulty appears. How shall 
that co-ordination be defined? And here we see the purely transi- 
tional nature of Spencer’s formula for DeGreef. What he is really 
interested in is not co-ordination or organization in general, but a 
particular kind of organization, Proudhonian, “contractual” or. 
ganization—a condition where each social activity shall be, in so 
‘far as possible, autonomous, as over against any central govern- 
ment, and where each individual participating in that activity 
shall be doing so voluntarily.” In his ideal state each occupational 
“Interest” group, each glorified syndicat, will be in precisely this 
condition. When he is talking of improvement in organization, 
nine times out of ten,'this is what he is aiming at. However, the 
original terminology still remains, and not infrequently it proves 
of use in bolstering up the framework of his system. For instance, 
when he tells us that the Japanese won the Russo-Japanese War 
because they were “better organized” than the Russians, we may 
take the comparison in either sense. And so with many of his 
illustrations. He is able to keep the succession of his seven classes 
of social phenomena intact precisely because he makes their ‘‘or- 
ganization,’ used thus equivocally, the test of their effect upon 
each other. And he obscures the impossibility of the scheme by the 
great wealth of his descriptive material. 

The method of progress for DeGreef is always along the line 
of the hierarchy; at least, so he assures us at frequent intervals. 


the scale, safely out of reach of its original Comtean position of social control. 
Finally, art is given a place; and here we may, if we choose, see the importance of 
his father’s profession to a son-—the elder DeGreef was a violinist—as well as, less 
personally, the importance of the revolutionary movement for the revival of Flem- 
ish art and letters in the period of DeGreef’s youth. (Art would come before be- 
liefs, since it is in line with DeGreef’s thought to picture religion as SREY between 
ceremonial and science.) 


*DeGreef contrasts his idea with Spencer's, in that Spencer failed to see the full 
importance of the voluntary groupings between man and the state. 
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But the candid reader may be forgiven for questioning the ulti- 
macy of that formula, even for its author. The idea as stated is 
that progressive changes—improvements in organization—travel, 
wavelike, up the entire scale of the hierarchy, from economic to 
political institutions, while regressive changes “follow the inverse 
order of progress,” i.e., travel down. However, any serious politi- 
cal regress usually “veils a grave lesion of the lower (i.e., eco- 
nomic) centers.” When it is remembered that regress is itself 
defined simply in terms of a loosening of organization, and that 
organization itself is used in the equivocal sense of a change either 
from inefficient to efficient, or from forced to voluntaristic co- 
operation, the hopeless complication of the scheme is apparent. 
It would be perfectly impossible to tell which way any given 
change was heading.° 

Translated into ordinary language, the thought of the author 
would seem to be that an evolutionary change in the forms of hu- 
man association is generally observable; that it consists, as a rule, 
first in growirg complexity of structure with increasing formal 
control, then gradually in growing autonomy of the differentiated 
parts; that in any given society the different forms of association 
will, however, show a time-lag, the one behind the other; and that, 
so close is their interdependence and so predominant the influence 
of the economic form upon all the rest, that it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to push the others far in advance of it. The remedy for 
Belgium’s present troubles is to concentrate upon those economic 
reforms that will make autonomy in other spheres safe. 

Far more important than DeGreef’s theory of the seven so- 
cial factors and their progress is his concept of the goal of that 
progress, the contractual state itself. “Contractualism” for De- 
Greef means more than for Proudhon, although it is from him 
that he has borrowed the term. Proudhon had used it to designate 
the measured freedom of the individual from social constraint: 
the state where each individual in each of his social relationships 
consciously cedes away fewer powers than he retains, and thus re- 

6 The whole thing is made very much worse by the frequent assertion that con- 


tractual forms of association are appearing first in the higher centers and are to be 
expected to move down. 
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mains the residuary legatee of his.own fortunes. The freedom of 
the group irom social constraint was only incidental to Proudhon, 
although ke wisely foresaw the necessity of increased group ac- 
tivity of all sorts if the predominant activity oi the government 
were to be checked. DeGreef, on the other hand, deliberately uses 
the term “contractualism” to designate the free give-and-take of 
his interest-groups as such. He, too, desires equal human dignity 
for individuals, but his real interest is in the corporate method of 
getting it. It is upon the process of “contractualization” that he 
fixes, and he finds the process to consist essentially of a higgling, 
a débat, a balancing and weighing of opposing forces in a sort of 
market place, or, to use his own figure, courtroom, of the interests. 
The great fault of political, and so of all civil, life, as he sees it, is 
that the real interests of men are obscured and twisted to fit the 
artificial boundaries of unreal affiliations, from the political party 
to the province. The “natural” affiliations are the affiliations of the 
seven social functions with all their subdivisions. As these become 
more and more complex, the débat within them rises slowly to the - 
level of consciousness. At first it is merely implicit, spontaneous, 
but gradually it becomes rational. and methodical. At any given 
time some features of the group’s life will be in the full focal light 
of consciousness; others will not yet have reached it; others, again, 
will already have passed beyond it into the sphere of social habit. 
Thus, stamping and posting a letter is really an act of unconscious 
social contract, become unconscious by virtue of repetition. In 
time of war or revolution, when the safety of the mails becomes a 
matter of moment, the.contract may again grow explicit. In every 
case the occasion for the rise of an act into social consciousness is 
some sort of crisis. So long as things move in their accustomed 
course, débat is unnecessary. It is the new, the unaccustomed, that 
brings contractualism to the surface. In the present age contrac- ` 
tualism in all spheres is speeding up, largely because minor crises of 
all kinds are so much more frequent. However, it must not be sup- 
posed that in an ideal state everything would be contractual at 
once. On the contrary, it is to everyone’s advantage to have as 
many social activities as possible go on automatically under “habit- 
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ual” agreement. All that is needed is to have the proper contrac- 
tual machinery alwavs at hand ior the effective handling of new 
crises as they arise. 

"The likenesses and differences of DeGreef’s “contractualism” 
to some other familiar social concepts will now have become appar- 
ent. Like Giddings, with his “consciousness of kind,” DeGreef uses 

“contractualism” to distinguish social activity from purely biologi- 
cal, and, like him, he sees in the spontaneous co-operation of animal 
societies its beginning. Like Giddings, too, in his later phases, is 
DeGreef’s anxiety to trace this activity back to a like response to 
common problem-situations—in a word, to a behavioristic rather 
than an ideological basis. But it is noteworthy that in this DeGreef 
antedates the American by at least a decade.” Like Giddings too, of 
course, is DeGreef’s grouping of the types of contractual associa- 
tion, from instinctive up to rational. 

Again, DeGreef resembles Kropotkin? in that he sees in “mu- 
tual aid” outside the formal bonds of social control the prototype 
of his contractual state. But he sharply differs from Kropotkin in 
that he is not interested primerilv in the multitudinous forms this 
“mutual aid” takes (nor in the “types” of society to which it gives 
rise), but rather in the process of adjustment that brings it about. 
It is DeGreef’s picture of the débat preceding common action that 
is his original contribution. 

To Durkheim’s concept of group constraint, and indeed to his 
whole predominantly “psychological” approach to social problems, 
DeGreef is, of course, officially, quite sharply opposed. He himself 

"How closely DeGreef’s thought parallels Giddings’ may be seen by the follow- 
ing passage: “From the life necessarily led in common arise common actions, com- 
mon consciousness, a common structure; their origin is unquestionably the . . 
perception of a resistance and of a proportionate effort. At the outskirts of groups 
this perception corresponds tc the fixation of a frontier; in the interior, on the con- 
trary, chiefly to a common effort, to co-operation, to concerted movements, at first 
unpremeditated, but nevertheless simultaneous and similar, which we must not con- 
fuse with imitatior, which is their eftect, not their cause” (Structure générale, I, 
137). 
“The influence of their common master, Proudhon, upon Kropotkin is very 
direct. But that is another stcry. Proudhon translated into terms of nineteenth-cen- 


tury Russia is a very different thing from Proudhon translated into terms of nine- 
_ teenth-century Belgium. 
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is committed to a synthetic view, and considers Durkheim one- 
-sided, almost as much as he Joes Tarde. However, he cannot but 
be interested in the Frenchman’s emphasis upon occupational, as 
opposed to purely political, loyalties, and to the reader the like- 
nesses between the two men’s concepts here will be greater than 
DeGreef acknowledges. 

If DeGreef’s scheme of classification derives largely from 
Comte, his formula of evolution from Spencer, and his theory of 
the goal of progress or “contractualism” from Proudhon, his theory 
of the method of progress, or the “theory of frontiers,” is due in 
great part to his own compatriot, Quetelet. - 

Quetelet had been as much of an internationalist in his way as 
Proudhon, although his approach was totally different. Quetelet 
saw the differences of human kind ranged about modalities which 
varied for each time and place but were themselves expressible in 
terms of variation from an abstract “average man.” This held true 
not only of man’s physical traits, but of his mental and social reac- 
tions. It was Quetelet’s belief that with increasing social contacts, 
as well as with the actual commingling of racial stocks, men’s differ- 
ences would multiply in number but diminish in intensity. It was 
the diminution in intensity that he was particularly interested in. 
He seems to have conceived of it as rapidly outrunning the original 
tendency to variation, though he never quite explains why. In his 
own words, Civilization “more and more contracts the limits within 
which the different elements relating to man oscillate.” He saw in- 
ternationalism coming, then, by a breakdown of all the greater 
population differences. 

However, like Proudhon, he also saw it coming by the establish- 
ment of certain definite international institutions. In Proudhon’s 
case these were primarily his credit system and a series of perma- 
nent international exhibitions; in Quetelet’s, naturally enough, an 
international bureau of statistics. 

Both of these approaches to the problem of internationalism 
DeGreef uses, but more important than either for him is Quetelet’s 
underlying conception of the process of “oscillation,” or equilibra- 
tion, that makes the progressive leveling of human differences pos- 
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sible. Quetelet lived before the day of biological analogies, and had 
to express his conception of variations from the social norm in 
terms either of the colcrless “law of large numbers” or the mechani- 
cal balance of forces. When he did the latter he interested DeGreef 
particularly. DeGreet apparently associated it in his mind with 
Spencer’s picture of the equilibrium between evolution and disso- 
lution, as well zs with his general biological concept of the moving 
equilibrium of 2very living body, and with Proudhon’s concept of 
the “equivalence” of the various social functions. 

In terms of international relations, DeGreef uses the ccncept 
of a moving equilibrium of forces to show that the political boun- 
daries of peoples are the least important thing to know about them. 
They are only secondary, derived, the momentary result of the real 
thrusts and resistances and amalgamations that are going on with- 
in. He also uses it to show that the ultimate result of these inner 
stresses is going to be a transformation of what might be called the 
outward into the sidewise thrust: an increase of solidarity between 
like parts of ad‘acent structures, and their resistance to unlike parts 
within. Coupled with this will go 30 great a multiplication of parts 
that the surface of conflict will become nearly infinite, and the con- 
flicts themselves unimportant. “In Quetelet’s conception, as in 
mine, the social oscillations, regularly as they diminish in empli- 
tude, never reach a perfect equilibrium.” 

In more directly descriptive terms, DeGreef insists that fron- 
tiers are never primarily geographic: they are social and equilibra- 
tive, the point at which the social forces of one group strike a mo- 
mentary balance with those of another. No. matter how strong a 
“natural” barrier may lie in the way, it will be overpassed if social 
conditions demand it. Thus, in the case of Arabia, “What admir- 
able natural frontiers were . . . . there! .. . . And yet, but a 
little while after the death of the Prophet, the Arabs spread north- 
ward outside of their peninsula, and in spite of the mountains they 
conquered Syria, and in spite of the rivers, Egypt and Persia .... 
It was‘internal social conditions which originally made for unity 
within the peninsula, and it was internal conditions which, develop- 


° Introduction (1911 ed.), I, xxvii. 
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ing, drove the Arabs beyond it . . . . and when the inundation 
finally halted, it was because it had exhausted its own powers and 
because, besides, it had been arrested by other social forces that 
were relatively stronger.” | 


Moreover, such effect as geographic features do have upon ` 


group structure is never constant: it varies with the stage of culture 
of the group. The same “natural” boundaries that at one time 
served as barriers—-for example, large rivers,—will at another be 
the most powerful agencies of communication. 

‘This last point DeGreef emphasizes very often and associates 
with another that he treats as basic to his “system,” namely, that 
no social fact is ever exclusively either psychological or biological 
or geographic, but all three at once. As he puts it, territory and 
population are an inextricable amalgam from which the social fact 
arises. “Society continues and contains all nature.” (“Humanity is 
no more separable from its physical environment than the turtle 
from its shell, the actor from the stage whereon he plays his réle.’’) 
' It was Réclus, DeGreef acknowledges gratefully, who first opened 
his eyes to these important concepts. 

The commonest frontiers of all times, DeGreef continues, have 
been shifting and symbolic, from the sacred trees and signposts of 
the ancient Mexicans to the zones of latitude of the United States 
and Canada. 

In primitive times the frontier is normally not a mere line, but 
a zone, made neutral frequently by a desert waste, either natural 
or artificial. But before long as a rule this desert waste becomes 
peopled by traders, marauders, government outposts, and incorri- 
gible pioneers of all sorts with their hangers-on. Once settled, it 
commonly becomes the place of the community’s intensest life, just 
because it is the place of its most critical contacts. It resembles in 
this respect the outer envelope in primordial organic life: it is the 
point not only of attack and defense, but also of ingestion. ‘“There 
are the sensitive spots of each group as regards relations with the 


external world, thither its attention is always being attracted, there 


its power is focused for . .. . protection and also for pacific 
agreement.’”””* 
1 Structurz générale, II, 126. Structure générale, II, 10-11. 
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It is the frontier that commonly stamps social life with its fa- 
miliar double aspect of political separatism and economic expan- 
siveness, for it is at the frontier that military power has to be most 
concentrated and most tyrannical, and also there that peaceful so- 
cial contacts are the most inevitable. It is the frontier community 
that makes the first sporadic economic exchanges with other peo- 
ples, and that presently becomes its group’s normal center of com- 
merce and trade, binding it to adjacent territories in ever closer re- 
lationship. In modern times it is the great commercial metropolises 
of the world that should be the leaders of international peace. 

The neutral zone of primitive times may be said to be the pro- 
genitor of the “buffer states” of the present day. The concept of 
neutrality has slowly developed cut of a de facto situation wherein 
some safety zané between rivals of growing strength has appeared 
more and more essential to their survival, especially when that zone 
was itself desirable commercially. From this selfish beginning, how- 
ever, a real internationalism may well arise. When once the leading 
nations have begun to be reorganized internally, they will see that 
all the great zones of transit of the world must be made neutral. 
And ultimately, banded together, these should form the beginning 
of the pacific international world-state. 

The internal reorganization of each nation, however, must pre- 
cede any such future, and it is to this internal reorganization as an 
integral part of his theory of frontiers that eee keeps recur- 
ring with the most interest. 

The expanding social forces to which he trusts for the breaking 
down of political barriers, he of course sees embodied in the seven 
familiar “factors” or “functions” of his hierarchy. Each “func- 
tion” he pictures as having a “frontier” of its own, that is, a limit to 
its sphere of activity or to its membership. This figurative “fron- 
tier” may or may not coincide with the geographic frontier of the 
state. More commonly it does not. First, the economic factor will 
cross the political boundary, then (supposedly in order) the gene- 
tic, aesthetic, etc. Finally the political is itself ready for a new ad- 
justment. There is normally a time-lag between the adjustment of 
the successive boundaries, so that the political is always in a state 
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of being behindhand. (‘This concept of the time-lag as a measure 
of social maladjustment compares interestingly with Ogburn’s, 
worked out a generation latex.) Moreover, once the more immate- 
rial factors bagin crossing over after the economic, they may pene- 
trate into foreign territory much farther than it. The economic 
frontier is only “their center of gravity.” And, of course, each sub- 
division of the factors, of which there are legion, is conceived of as 
pushing out its own subfrontier, so that the whole scheme becomes 
enormously complicated. However, when DeGreef is pinned down 
to actual illustrations, they are usually quite simple and concrete, , 
showing merely the priority of the economic factor, or the time-lag 
of the political. | 
The trend of his discussion shows quite plainly what DeGreef 
thinks of the nature of. the “factors” themselves. They are essen- 
tially what Giddings would call “constituent,” as over against 
“component,” societies: intere$t-groupings with a group conscious- 
ness sufficiently strong to give them a definite organization. De- 
Greef, however, elides the distinction. He deliberately chooses to 
call these subsidiary groupings or associations “societies” in the 
. equivocal sense possible only in French. Thus, every religious sect, 
he tells us, every learned society, every trade union, is a full-fledged 
society. “Do the Jews form a real society? Yes, for a society need 
not necessarily have a delimited territory .... ’? The charac- 
teristics oi 2 “full-fledged society” are that it shall have “head- 
quarters, a membership, a code of group behavior, a system of 
group .... control. ... ,” and, most important of.all, that 
each is limited in its activity by other activities and other centers. — 
It is by perfecting the internal organization of each of these. 
“societies,” with their inevitable foreign affiliations, that the struc- 
ture of the super-society, the state, will become meaningless. It will 
become for the citizen only one among manv of the possible centers 
of solidarity. 
' Tarde [DeGreef tells us], in his Psychologie économique, believes wrong- 
ly that “while private associations, in multiplying and interlacing, come thereby 


to attenuate the ésprit de corps peculiar to each, this great major .... asso- 
ciation, the nation, which will always include, all, or nearly all, of them, comes 


©} Structure générale, I, 66. 
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to accentuate its peculiar ésprit de corps, patriotism. .. . . ” No [DeGreef 
continues], the nations will go the way of all other social groupings, just as 
earlier territorial patriotisms waned with the lowering of their frontiers. ... . 
Fetc. ] 

The trend of DeGreef’s discussion also shows unmistakably by 
what means these lesser constituent societies are to weaken the 
state. They are to become organized more and more, “contractual- 
ly,” i. e., voluntaristically, i. e., syndicalistically, until they take on 
so many of the present positive functions of government that the 
state, in the old sense of the word, becomes superfluous. “The 
formation, of occupational syndicats has created a host of inter- 
mediate powers between the state and the individual..... Esprit 
de corps, as an-2xclusive and authoritarian thing, wanes at the same 
time that the sentiment of solidarity is strengthened.’** We shall 
have “new groupings in a new world.” “The labor unions and the 
associations of commerce, of agriculture, and of industry, at present 
sacrificed to our political assemblies which represent nothing save 
the dominion cf one class and the anarchy of all, will, with their 
permanent bureaux of statistics, serve as the organs... . of the 
life of relation between each of the categories of human activity.’"* 

To his theory of frontiers DeGreef attaches a “theory of so- 
cial classes”; but it is not well worked out. He holds that existing 
class divisions on the basis of wealth mark but a temporary stage 
between ancient castes and future occupational divisions. ‘“Occu- 
pational proliferations distenc the class envelope until it bursts.” 
The Marxian belief in a growing separation between capital and 
labor can hold true only in a regressive society. Actually the trend 
of industry is rapidly making “capital” and “labor” mere abstrac- 
tions. Or rather, they are but the extreme terms of an extremely 
long series of ozcupation grades. In support of this belief DeGreef 
does little more than cite a mass of statistics showing increasing di- 
vision of labor, He does not show that the new occupations fall any 
nearer the center of the hypothetical “capital-and-labor” scale. 

However, from his general treatment it is evident that what 
DeGreef is pinning his faith ta is once more not merely his original 


8 Structure générale, IIL, 177, 181. “ T’Ouvriére dentelliére, chap. xiv. 
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E ‘Queteletian law of the “diminishing amplitude of social oscilla- 
~tiotis,” ? but the very practical hope that the new occupational grad- 


-> Ings may give rise to a larger and larger number of special syndi- 


. cats, and that within each trade, the workers, manual and mental 
_ ‘combined, will more and more take on the functions of business 
management; on the ownership side, meanwhile, gradually absorb- 
ing the functions of finance through their credit associations. In a 
‘word, DeGreef hopes that the separative interests of the special 


trade groups as producers will presently outweigh in importance. 
for them their more widely homogeneous class interests as consum- ` 


ers with a given purchasing power. At least, he hopes that they 
will outweigh them sufficiently to permit the. setting up, without 
class war, of the trade machinery that shall’in the end level all 
men’s purchasing power to a reasonable gamut. 

This rather complicated hope illustrates very well both the 

strengths and weaknesses of D@Greef’s social philosophy. His final 
‘approach to every question is “functional.” He interprets all so- 
cial institutions in terms of activity rather than of dead structure, 
and in terms of interest groupings rather than of individual ratio- 
cination. In that respect he is in advance of his time. But he falls 
short in that he keeps restricting his interest-groupings to the 
basis of a producer’s world. His array of interclass groupings is 
really not an array in terms of financial reward or consumptive 
power at all, but an array of productive techniques. From that 
point of view trade jurisdiction matters more than income: the in- 
terests of a plumber and a steamfitter may be more distinct than 
those of the plumber and his foreman. Similarly with all possible 
social groupings, each is viewed from its “professional” side. Re- 
ligion belongs to the clergy; education to the teachers. The ama- 
teur, the ultimate consumer, exists only as a casual adjunct to the 
productive groups. 

The practical economic and pohne program that DeGreef 
‘advocates in his maturity remains substantially the same as that 
which he proposed in his youth in the Liberté. He still looks for a 
Proudhonian transformation of the credit system, a building up of 
largely self-sufficient syndicats, and, in the political sphere, a sys- 
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tem of occupational representation based upon collective bargain- ` 
ing on a national scale. His main reliance continues to be upon the.. 
syndicats. His only modification of his earlier plan is in the imme- | 

diate constitution of the free credit and occupational represehta- 
tive systems. Originally he had thought that to be effective at all” 
they must be built from the group up, upon ‘the syndicats. In his 
later years he is willing, in the absence of sufficiently strong union 
organization, to proceed, as a temporary measure, from the polit- ` 
ical side first. l 

In the case of the credit system, DeGreef proposes the issue of 
what is practically fiat money—notes not redeemable in specie— 
by the national bank alongside its existing issue of redeemable 
money. The fiat notes will simply represent commercial and indus- 
trial transactions, past and prospective. They will carry no inter- 
est above a nominal charge for overhead and risk, and will be ap- 
portioned among member institutions under appropriate safe- 
guards to prevent credit inflation. The member institutions— 
workingmen’s associations, -in so far as possible—will visé the ap- 
plications for credit among their members and apportion the notes 
to them. With credit thus readily accessible to seemingly produc- 
tive enterprises, DeGreef hopes to see syndicats rapidly forming 
and taking over collective contracts for work. Thus idle capital 
will gradually be absorbed by them on the one hand, and the capi- 
talist employer be dispossessed on the other. 

During the many years that DeGreef was urging this fiat- 
money proposal, it seemed very chimerical; but since the war the 
behavior of ths French franc (to cite only one currency that has 
maintained itself in the face of a lack of gold) has called our cur- 
rent financial faith into question. To what extent does a workable 
currency system depend upon a metallic basis, and to what extent 

upon mere peor confidence in the productive forces of the 
l nation?™ 

In the case of the political system, DeGreef has both an imme- 
diate and an ultimate proposal. Immediately, he proposes to retain 
the existing bicameral system of Belgium, leaving the House un- 


= Cf. J. M. Keynes, A Tract on Monetary Reform, New York, 1924. 
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` touched, while he applies the “representation of interests” to the 
Senate only. Even here he is willing to use as much as possible of 
existing electoral machinery. In the absence of sufficiently strong . 
syndicats to serve as the local electoral units, voters are simply to 


_- subscribe themselves under their appropriate occupation heads at 


the existing larger electoral headquarters, and within each trade 
they are to register under the category of employer or employee. 
Voting is then to be by trades and categories, workers and man- 
agement being in every case represented separately and equally. 
No matter, says DeGreef, if this results in an overwhelming in- 
equality of representation for the individual voter. | 

Equality is not personal, but functional... .. Suppose there were formed 
a nation-wide trust of all coal mines .... in the hands of a dozen... 
large capitalists. These twelve . . . .-could have a representation equal to that 
of- the 144,000 workmen! .... Well, I do not recoil before this abominable 
situation. Why? Because . . Jeprefer a truthful representation to one 
which is fictiticusly and deceptively democratic. What matters it if the mirror 
` that reflects our social system gives back an ugly image? Is it the fault of the 
mirror that society is not beautiful, and should we in anger throw down and 
break the mirror??6 


It will be time enough to represent labor more amply when labor 
fills a more predominant economic function. 

' Meanwhile the local units of occupational representation— 
provincial, regional, and cammunal councils for each group of 
allied trades—divided into the categories of employer and em- 
ployee, are to have certain definite administrative functions. They 
are jointly to protect the interests of their particular group of 
trades and to oversee their conditions of employment—including 
under this, presumably, the all-important question of wages and 
hours, since the councils are intended to replace all previous gov- 
ernmental arbitral agencies. Even the smallest unit of local gov- 
ernment, the commune, is, if possible, to have its council. . 

Thus at one stroke DeGreef seeks to build up a system that 

shall not only bring what he considers the vital social functions up 
to the political surface of Parliament, but shall at the same time 
hasten the inner reconstruction of those functions in the direction- 


° Régime répresentatif, p. 293. 
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of labor contrcl, by the educational effect of a nation-wide system 
of collective bargaining. Ultimately, 'as we have said before, he 
expects to see the syndicats, in a form very like the “guilds” of 
our contemporary British school, absorb the employing function, 
or at least that portion of it that is directly concerned with man- 
agement, and remain the sole residuary legatees of political power. 
Parliament would then consist of one house, and local government 
functions would apparently be carried on by territorial groups of 
mixed occupations. 

DeGreef is thus seen to be more liberal—and acuity far 
more original—than the great majority of the syndicalists and 
guildsmen of a generation later. As for the Bolshevists, their 
abrupt suppression of all but one economic class of voters, and 
their tampering with the urban and rural electorate to suit party 
ends, put them well outside the sphere oi DeGreef’s reasoning. 
They have been Communists first, ‘and occupationalists but sec- 
ondarily. i 

The nearest Doa to DeGreef’s method that has yet ap- 
peared in action” is the system of economic advisory councils pro- 
vided for by the new German constitution of rọrọ. -As originally 
laid down, the plan called for a threefold grouping of representa- 
tive bodies, local (i. e., shop), regional, and national. And as in 
DeGreef’s plar, the employers and employees were 'to meet sep- 
arately as well as jointly—“workers’ councils” taking care of the 
interests of the employees as such, and joint “economic councils” 
of the industry. Thus far, however, only two links in the chain 
have been completed, the local works councils (representing the 
employees only) and the national provisional economic council, 
representing all industries.*® 

The political functions of the economic aii as their name 

"A bill for a very similar scheme was proposed in the French Chamber of 


Deputies so far back as 1906, by Count Albert de Mun and his Social Catholic 
friends. 


*8Tt also represents the consumers (in a small way) and the state. (See Réné 
Brunet’s excellent book, The New German Constitution, New York, 1922; also Her- 
~ man Finer’s more e’aborate Representative Government and a Parliament of Indus- 
try; A Study of the German Federal Econemic Council, London, 1923.) 
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implies, are advisory only. (In the industrial sphere the councils 
perform the usual functions of shop committees and also De- 
Greef’s wider functions of industrial arbitration, etc.) The na- 
tional council may propose labor bills,’ and the district councils 
are to “assist” in their execution. However, even this is far more 
. than, for instance, the British Whitley plan of employee represen- 
tation ever proposed. The more ardent friends of the councils 
have gone sé far as to believe that from this small beginning they 
may in time elbow the Reichstag itself out of existence. 

If DeGreef appears advanced to our day, to the Marxians of 
his own time his political theory must have been baffling. And not 
least perturbing must have been his friendly eclecticism in the 

midst of their opposition. 
| We have too much lost sight of the fact, even in socialism .... [he 
writes equably in 1904], that indivjdual labor . . . . is not the sole source of 
value. We have .. . . neglected the intervention of the forces of nature and 
the force of the community. In reality . ... the individual worker has not 
a right to the whole product, but simply to the part which is the result of his 
individual collaboration in capital, in labor, and... . in talent; the surplus 
is a collective production and returns (by right) in varying degrees to the 
_ various social groups, beginning with the occupational group, up to the state 
_.... Tf the collectivity has its domain, nevertheless here too the process 

of social trarisformation does not cease to operate continuously. .... This 
is the case, for example, with articles, originally luxury goods, which come into 
general use; similarly, articles once common may, dethroned by others, be- 
come the specialty of the amateur. Thus gas, whicn very properly tends to be 


exploited . : . . municipally..... , may pass into the domain of private 
industry if the use of electricity becomes more general... .. .*° 


Finally, to the generation of the war and its aftermath, De- 
Greef’s political philosophy is not without interest. 

It is the increasing multiplication of social variations that reduces their 
intensity and zavors their fusion. The ideal is not that groups and their dis- 
‘tinct interests should separate: men must grow used to living together; every 
return to a so-called unity, be it geographic, ethnic, linguistic, or even ex- 
clusively economic ... . is never anything but a social retrogression. Isola- 


general, 
2 Sociologie économique, pp. 223-26. 


* Indeed, in the broad phrasing of Article 165, “economic and social bills” in 
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tion never constitutes progress; when we have made war, we end by negotiat- 
ing, by coming io terms; it is there that we should begin.?1 


{f we find DeGreef stretching forward, however, to various 
ideas that have been claimed as original by a succeeding genera- 
tion, it is well to bear in mind that he himself never made any un- 
due claims to originality, but rather acknowledged gratefully his 
indebtedness in his most fundamental thinking to Proudhon, a so- 
cial philosopher too little known today by even the most ardent 
of our “functionarists.” Let the reader ask himself whether the 
following passage might not well have been written by DeGreef 
himself instead of by his master: 

Beneath the forms of government, under the shadow of political institu- 
tions, out of sight of priests and statesmen, society has slowly and silently - 
been producing its own organization. .... Its... . chief forms of action. 
are: (a) The division of labor, opposing to the classification of the people by 
castes their classification by Industries; @b) The collective force, the principle | 
of Workingmen's Associations, scperseding armies; (c) Trade, the concrete 
form of Contract, superseding Law; .... (f) Credit, which centralizes In- 
terests, as the governmental hierarchy centralizes obedience... .. a2 

Here we have the whole beginning of syndicalist philosophy— 
that economiz activities dwarf the political, and that “natural” 
economic divisions according to function are the logical seats of 
future power. 

DeGreef took this leading idea of Proudhon’s in the industrial 
field, coupling with it Proudhon’s originally anarchistic conception 
of “contract” in the political meld; added his own experience of the 
growth and decay of opposed groups through “frontier” contacts, 
his own faith in the possibilities of mutual understanding and good 
sense betweer. them, given favorable conditions, and his own expe- 
rience of the actual process of interest adjustment through judicial 
procedure—and emerged with a new and enlarged view of “‘con- 
tractualism.” Its core henceiorth was the essentially judicial—or 
psychological—process of débat, and its machinery was group, not 
individual, pr2ssure. 

2 Structure cénénerale, III, 160. ` 


2 P, J. Prouchon, L’Idée générale de la révolution . . . . (Paris, 1851), pp. 281- 
82. (Italics and capitalization Proudhon’s.) 
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Then, having done all this, and believing that his happy ending 
could only be brought about by having the organization of his 
` groups on a syndicalistic basis made perfectly safe, DeGreef, pro- 
ceeded to. buttress his theory with a “system” composed of all 
Comte’s hierarchy and Spender’s modest formula of evolution 
thrown in. His critics have hardly seen beyond that appalling bul- 
‘wark. 7 , | 

Sooner or later, however, so detached a method of examining 
social philosophies will have to stop. It is just where surface argu- 
ment runs most dry that the real stream of an author’s interest, 
and hence perhaps his best positive contribution, may have dipped 
underground. | 


THE NEED OF A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
PROBLEMS OF SEX CONDUCT. : 


I. RADICAL PRACTICES CANNOT BE JUSTIFIED BY MERELY 
BIOLOGICAL DATA 


CHARLES W. MARGOLD © 
Michigan State Normal College 


ABSTRACT 


I. Tt is not tae task undertaken in this study to make a stand for or against the 
radical views regarding sex morality maintained by Mr. Havelock Ellis and other 
writers. It is ratħer to criticize the individualistic presuppositions and the general 
biological and phsiologicel point of view of these writers which leads them to une 
that in sex conduct only acts of procreation are social. 

II. Contemporary scientific sociology posits in sex conduct things social as as 
much original data as are things individual, and sees the social as the collective 
aspect of the whole of human life. It considers the biologically given as not the ade- 
quate source for conduct. To it, conduct, sexual and other, is ASES social, 
never individual clone, 


I 


It is not tne purpose of this study to take a position either for 
or against the radical views regarding sex morality which appear to , 
Þe making such headway at the present time, but rather to criticize 
certain points of view or presuppositions of the writers of the radi- 
cal school, and to suggest that their conclusions, in so far as they 
are based on such points of view and presuppositions, may be 
unsound. 

Probably the most scientific and authoritative, as well as the 
most exhaustive, of these writers is Mr. Havelock Ellis; certainly 
he has no rival among them as regards influence with the English- 
speaking peoples. It is unnecessary, and might well be thought pre- 
sumptuous, for the present writer to attempt a general estimate of 
the value of Mr. Ellis’ monumental work, in six volumes, on “The 
Psychology of Sex.” It is certainly learned, thorough, careful, en- 
gaging, and marked by a high courage and idealism—a signal con- 
tribution to Knowledge. Its author is especially notable among 
writers of the biological school as being a man of the widest liter- 
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ary, historical, and aesthetic culture, a fact of immense advantage 
in treating phenomena so pervasive of all aspects of life as are those 
of sex. - ` 

Mr. Ellis, however, is not in any technical sense a social psy- 
chologist. That is, he is not primarily interested in, nor has he, 
perhaps, much insight into, the processes of interaction between the 
person and the social medium in which he lives. His point of view, 
in this regard, is prevailingly biological, and (although he by no 
means ignores social influences) he tends on the whole to see the 
individual as somewhat independently developed from biological 
sources, and to see society as a distinct and antithetical influence 
affecting this development, for better or worse, in a rather exter- 
nal way. l 

This fact is the chief basis, so far as theory is concerned, for 
the exception to his and similar views which will be taken in this 
essay. He ïs an individualist in the sense that he sees human life 
in the manner ‘just described, and especially in that he applies this 
view to matters of conduct in such a way as to throw almost the 
whole burden upon a somewhat vague and unregulated individual 
responsibility. He does not think in terms of an organic union be- 
tween the social and individual processes of life. 

I can best convey Mr. Ellis’s characteristic attitude by quoting 
a passage from his chapter on “Sexual Morality,” in which he is 
advocating, quite persuasively for the most part, an increased 
moral autonomy for women: 


Sexual union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physiological fact; 
it may also be a spiritual fact; but it is not a social act. It is, on the contrary, 
an act which, bevond all other acts, demands retirement and mystery for its ac- 
complishment. That, indeed, is a general human, almost zodlogical, fact. 
Moreover, this Ccemand for mystery is more especially made by woman in vir- 
tue of her greeter modesty which, we have found reason to believe, has a 
biological basis. It is not until a child is born or conceived that the community 


has any right to interest itself in the sexual acts of its members. The sexual - 


act is of no more concern to the community than any other private physiolog- 
ical act. It is an impertinence, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire into it. But 
the. birth of a child is a social act. Not what goes into the womb, but what 
comes out of it, concerns society. The community is invited to receive a new 
citizen. It is entitled to. demand that that citizen shall be worthy of a place in 
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its midst and that he shall be properly introduced by a responsible father and 
a responsible mother. The whole of sexual morality, as Ellen Key has said, re- 
volves round the child.* 

In this passage he says most emphatically that sexual union is 
not a social act, meaning, apparently, that it is not properly sub- 
ject to any sort of social control, either formally or through the in- 
formal action of opinion; and readers of his-works know how 
drastically he applies this conception in attempting to overthrow 
prevailing ideas upon this and other sexual subjects. 

Without inquiring how far the withdrawal of control which he 
advocates is desirable, the writer believes that the underlying the- 
oretical conception of a sexual life existing apart from control, 
more or less effective, by the public opinion and the ‘mores of the 
community, is unreal, incompatible with human nature, never re- 
alized or capable of being realized in any society past or future. To 
advocate it amounts, in practice, fo advocating the rejection of, 
such moral standards as we have without putting any others in 
their room. 

It is not asserted that this idea of an individuality responsible 
only to itself and independent of social control is a clearly defined 
` theory consistently adhered to by Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers; they write now Írom one point of view and now from another, 
‘as suits their purpose. But since they use it freely, frequently, and 
emphatically in urging their practical views regarding sex matters, 

since, moreover, it is widely adopted and used as a justification for 
radical conduct in such matters among the general public, we are 
certainly called upon to take it seriously and subject it to criticism. 
That it lends itself easily to a somewhat anarchic pursuit of im- 
pulse (little, it would seem, as this result would be intended by so - 
high-minded a moralist as Ellen Key, or as practical a meliorist as 
. Mr. Ellis) seems fairly obvious from the fact that it throws the 
. individual back upon personal responsibility without indicating ef- ` 
fectively what he is responsible to. 

It will be maintained in this study that conduct of this sort, as 
of all sorts, must become subject to social control of some kind in . 


* Sex in Relation to Society, Vol. VI of his “Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” 
p. 417. ; 
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so far as society achieves any moral organization at all, and that it 
is desirable that this control be exercised through conventions care- 
fully worked out, inculcated by education and enforced by public 
opinion. Se s 

An attempt will be made to show that the sex conduct of man, 
the ways or modes of behaving, the ideas and ideals, the sentiments 
and beliefs, and so on, that men and women have and manifest in 
their sex life are not individual alone, but also social as well. I shall 


maintain that man’s sex behavior marks group ways of doing and 


viewing things, that individual sexual acts and practices can be 
seen.as phases in a general social process, that they are by no 
means individual alone. 

Mr. Ellis and the other writers of his school, their writings 
show, rely chiefly, as a general position, upon a biological source of 
conduct in sex. In seeming tc see little need for social control, Mr. 


Ellis would trust Nature’s laws and man’s “natural expressions.” ` 


In matters of sex, as in all things biological, man’s instincts, he be- 
lieves, tend “under natural conditions to develop temperately and 
wholesomely.’” “Nature,” he says, “maintains a gracious equilib- 
riim.’* Sex instincts, when left completely free from all social sug- 
gestion, will follow “a biological norm of monogamy.’ 

Says Mr. Ellis as regards this question: 


Sexual relationships, in human as in animal societies, follow a natural ` 


law, oscillating on each side of the norm. [If all artificial “aws” could be abol- 
ished, the natural order of the sexual relationship would continue to subsist 
substantially as at present.® 


He tells us further: 


The Line of Nature is a curve that oscillates from side to side of the norm. 
Such oscillations inevitably occur in harmony with changes in environmental 
conditions, and, no doubt, with peculiarities of personal disposition. So long 
as no arbitrary and merely external attempt is.made to force Nature, the vital 
order is harmoniously maintained. .... € Among certain species of ducks 
when males are in excess, polyandric jamilies are constituted, but when the 
sexes become equal in number, the manogamic order is restored. The natural 


1 Sex in Relation to Society, p.115. 
- Ibid., p. 216. 5 Tbid., p. 428. 
t Ibid, Pp. 494. * Ibid., pp. 491-92. 
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human deviations from the monogamic order seem to be generally of this char- 
acter.’ 


Throughout his works, and in his “Studies,” especially, he ac- 
cordingly states his conviction of the importance of “natural,” that 
is, socially uninfluenced. expression in sex, as if that were at all 
possible in human living, arguing both directly and indirectly that 
the highest morality and the truest education are those which leave 
greatest possibility to individuals for spontaneous impulse.* He 
reminds us: l 


The wiser psychoanalists insist that the process of liberating the individual 
from outer or inner influences that repress or deform his energies and impulses 
is effected by removing the inhibitions on the free play of his nature. It is a 
process of education in the true sense, not of the suppression of natural im- 
pulses, nor even of the instillation of sound rules and maxims for their control, 
not of the pressing in, but of the leading out, of tke individual’s special tenden- 
cies. It removes inhibitions, even inhibitions that were placed upon the indi- 
vidual, or that he consciously or unconsciously placed upon himself, with the 
best moral intentions, and by so doing it allows a larger, and freer, and more 
natively spontanedus morality to come into play.’ 


U 


This attitude and belief in the adequacy for conduct of the bi- 
ologically given or of man’s instinctive nature, however, does not, 
in their opinion, preclude the necessity for sexual education. Mr. | 
Ellis, in fact, gives to it an important place.” But the instruction 
that he would have the ycung get in sex is, apparently, to. consist of 
information of the elements of physiology,’ and of “initiation into 
the knowledge of the great central’ facts of sex.” Except, possibly, 
some special sexual initiation ceremonies at puberty, of somewhat 
the same nature as take place among primitive peoples,” he would, 
apparently, have no moral instruction, no inculcation of the tradi- 

" [bid., p. 492. 

* Cf. his “Studies,” TIT, 365; I, 282; VI, 1153; VI, 216; also The Task of Social 
Hygiene, p. 398. 

°? Little Essays of Love and Virtue, pd. 130-31. 


See The Task of Social Hugiene, chap. viii; also Vol. VI of his “Studies,” 
chap. ii. 


™ Sex in Relation to Society, chap. ii. 
2 That is, presimably, biological and physiological. 
* Cf. op. cit., pp. 84-90. 
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tionally ideal sex ways or group attitudes. Children, he argues, 
“are to be taught to be a law unto themselves,”’* and furnished 
with “enlightenment concerning the sexual sources of life.” “The 
young,” he explains, “are often very hostile to merely conventional 
moral maxims, and suspect their hollowness, not always without 
reason.” “Certainly,” he continues, “knowledge can never be im- 
moral, but nothing is gained by jumbling up knowledge and moral- 
ity together.” 

The fact is that Mr. Ellis, in his “Studies,” and more especially 
in his sixth volume treating Sex in Relation to Society, touches 
~ upon the specifically higher psychic aspects involved in man’s sex 
conduct only in a somewhat general and unconvincing way.’ His 
whole work, he tells us in fact, is an elucidation of the workings of 
the sex instinct, or of “the neuro-psychic phenomena of reproduc- 
tion which man shares with the lower animals.’’** l 

Even in his volume on Sexuza: Selection in Man,” a psychologi- 
cal study leading up to important and emphatically urged propo- 
sals regarding love, marriage, and family lite, where one'would ex- 
pect some treatment of the higher mental factors involved, of the 
results in human living of acting according to ideal, aesthetic, or 
‘moral considerations, as compared with the mere yielding, more 
immediately, to the impulses of sense, he directs almost his whole 
discussion—though no more than in any of his other volumes— 
rather upon the immediate expressions and physical relations of 
love between the sexes. Throughout, his prevailing point of view 
might be said to be biological and physiological, rather than psy- 
chological and sociological, in the contemporary meaning of these 
terms. 


4 Op. cit., 0. 45. = Ibid., p. 84. * Fbid., p. 88. 
"Eg. ais treatment of chastity and asceticism in chap. v of Sex in Relation to ` 
Society, i 


18 Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Vol. IIL of his “Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex,” pp.rff. Cf. also: “It may be said that the whole of the task undertaken in 
these studies is really an attempt to analyze what is commonly called the sexual in- 
stinct.” Ibid. p. 2. 

2 Vol. LV of his “Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 
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Customs, conventions, institutions, the common ways of sex 
life, Mr. Ellis.and'the other writers of the radical school treat as if 
they were in their nature unnecessary. In accordance with their 
general position as to the sufficiency of the biological sources of 
guidance it is natural for them almost invariably to speak of these 
as if they were unavoidably narrowing, necessarily rigid; as in 
their nature external, arbitrary,” and for this reason undesirable. 

Mr. Ellis says: 

_ Every great and vitally organized person is hostile to the rigid and narrow 
routine of social conventions, whether established by law or by opinion; they 
must ever be broken to suit his vital needs. Therefore the more we multiply . 
these social routines, the more strands we weave into the social web, the more 
closely we draw them, ty so much more are we discouraging the production 
of great and vitelly organized. persons.” 

Concertec action and social foresight—through a voluntarily 
constituted “socialistic”’? state—he considers as necessary, so far 
as sex relations are concerned, in order to protect the children in- 
volved. “Socialism” is proper, desirable, and necessary in regard . 
to acts of procreation, to provide for the young.” “There is a per- 
fect division af labor between Socialism and Individualism,” says 
Mr. Ellis. “We have only to remember that the field of each is dis- 
tinct. No one needs Individualism in his water supply, and no one 
needs Socialism in his religion.”** And he would probably add—as 
by implication he seems to do throughout his writings—no one 
needs socialism, or co-operative endeavor, in oe higher spiritual 
matters of sex. | 

He tells us: . 

We can scarcely doubt that we are approaching a time when it will be 
„generally understood that the entrance into the world of every child, without 


exception, shoulë be preceded by the formation of a marriage contract which, 
while in no way binding the father and mother to any duties or any privileges ` 


” Cf. Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 367, 373, 405, 406, etc. 

2 The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 392. . 

= Cf. ibid., pp. 63 ff., 386 Ë.; also Sex in Relation to Society, pp. 487, 494, , 
507, etc, 

ái Cf. esp. Tke Task of Social Hygiene, p.64; also mee in Relation to Society, 
PP. 488, 505, etc. 

“The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 398-94. 
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toward each other, binds them both toward their child and at the same time 
insures their responsibility toward the state.7® . 
But beyond that, sọcial regulation, he insists, — an unwar- 
rantable intrusion,” which the private practice of birth control will 
in the future render in fact increasingly futile. 


By way of refutation of the doctrine of Mr. Ellis and the radi- — 
cal school that sexual conduct as.such can and should be free from 
social control, this essay will endeavor to show:* 

1. The inherent social nature of man’s mental life, and conse- 
quently of all his acts and practices. l 

2. The invariable presence of social control in man’s sexual life. 

3, The intrenched reality of group sex standards. 

To the degree that this aim is attained, it will become clear, 
first, that all of the individual’s sexual acts and practices, whether 
or not ‘they result in offspring, and whatever the manner by which 
society controls them, invariably, by the very nature and working 
of human life, have social or collective aspects; secondly—and fol- 
lowing from the foregoing—that the alleged claim of distinction 
between acts with offspring, as social, and acts without offspring, 
as private, and not social, is not tenable; and that, with or without 


contraceptive methods, the radical innovations sought to be justi- 


fied remain unsupported, individual autonomy in sex being shown, 


. in the nature of human life, as in fact impossible, the justification 


for innovations in current ways or social controls in sex being left 
to depend on other grounds than the alleged private nature of sex- 
ual acts. 

_ 


It might be said at once that to view any of man’s acts-and. 
practices that have a mental or moral aspect as outside of the 
sphere of the social is to have a conception of the nature and scope 


5 Sex in Relation to Society, pp. ea 

% Ibid., p.494, also p. 417 

% Discussion of only the first of these aims is here published. A subsequent ar- 
ticle in this Journal will consider the second aim. Data, for the most part anthropo- 
logical and historical, in support of the third aim will appear in the complete essay 
“The Tenability of the Basic Claim for Some Radical Innovations in Man’s Sexual 
Conduct,” to be published shortly. : 
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of the social waich sociological science has found necessary to dis- 
card. As Professor W. B. Bodenhafer, in a rather elaborate and 
convincing stu dy bearing on this point has shown,” contemporary. 
scientific sociology has found it warrantable so to extend the rôle 
of the group concept that today this science holds “that the indi- 
vidual and the group are but different aspects of a group or social 
situation,””® or of human life, as Professor Charles H. Cooley, gen- 
erally recognized as a leading American sociologist, describes the 
matter.*° 

Contemporary sociology, in fact, abandons the traditional j in- 
dividualistic approach and accepts the group, that is, social life, as . 
as much a datum, inherent in the nature of things, as is individual 
life. It demonstrates that group life is as genuinely fundamental, 
and no less all-inclusive of things, interests, or concerns human, no 
more derived, secondary, or belonging to any special “sphere”?! or 
province’? than is individual life. ° o 

Society, it points out, is rather the larger unity of life, the 
whole of humen kinship and co-operation, inherently unified by 
direct and indirect personal intercourse, by a common descent, and 
‘by common principles of existence. “The real thing,” says Pro- 
fessor Cooley, “is human life, which may be considered either in 
an individual aspect or in a social, that is to say a general, aspect; f 
but is always, as a matter of fact, both individual and general.” 
Things social end things individual, “society” and “individuals,” 
“are simply collective and distributive aspects of the same thing, 
the relation between them being like that between other expres- 
sions, one of which denotes a group as a whole, and the other mem- ` 
bers of the group, such as the army and the soldiers, the class and 
the students, and so on.”** Professor Cooley, indeed, presents this 

* Cf. his study “The Comparative Réle of the Group Concept in Ward’s Dy- 


namic Sociology and Contemporary American SOMONE Ys in the Amer, Jour. Sociol., 
November, 1920-May, 1921. 


» Amer. Jour. Sociol. (May, 1921), p. 719. 

®° Cf, Human Nature and the Social Order (1922 ed.), pp. 36 ff. 
“See Havelock Ellis, The Task oj Social Hygiene, esp. p. 398. 
2 Thid., p.394; also Sex in Relation to Society, esp. pP. 417. 

= OP. cit, pp. 36-37. | “Ibid, p.37. 
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fact of the dual aspect—social and individual, in which the one 
reality, humen life, manifests itselfi—as the central thesis Enroute 
out his writings.” 

Matters of sex conduct, marriage, procreation, love, are of 
course, necessarily included in the social nature of man’s life. 
They, too, may be seen as pertaining both to individual organiza- 
tion of life, and no less truly, also, to the larger aspects of life of 
which individuals are but participating members. 

As in all phases of human life, the mental-factors in sex, the 
various thoughts, sentiments, desires, hopes, anticipations, ways of 
“ sexual living, can be seen as both social and individual. These 
surely have a place in some particular individual’s personal life. 
But they have also larger telations as well. In origin, function, and 
organization they are necessarily more than individual alone. 
“There is probably no such thing,” says Professor Cooley, “as an 
idea that is wholly independent of minds other than those in which 
it exists.”** There is hardly an element in man’s mental life, ordi- 
narily viewed as especially individual, which upon examination is 
not also someone else’s. Mind, individual and social, is all one 
growth. And its phases may be seen as functioning in impersonal 
ways, as doctrines, tendencies, institutions, mores, customs; link- 
- ing individuals, fashioning their acts and practices, and directly or 
indirectly constituting one whole of human life. 

_ And whether a given aspect of human life is seen as individual 
or as social depends not upon separateness in the nature of the 
_ mental phases nor upon some inherent characteristic which renders 
them individual or-social, but rather upon the point of view by 
which their functioning is observed. l 

According to contemporary scientific sociology, society in its 
widest aspect is this collective functioning of the interrelated men- 
tal life of men and women. Society is the total organization of 
mental functioning, of mental interstimulation and cò-operation 
_ taking place in men’s minds because of men’s inherent social na- 
= Cf, ibid., esp. chap. i. | 
38 Op. cit, p. 134. 
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‘ ture, their mutual mental dependence upon the collective use of 
common symkols, and their inescapable common life.’ 

“Society,” says Professor Cooley, “is simply the collective as- 
pect of personal thought. Each man’s imagination, regarded as a 
mass of perscnal impressions worked up into a living, growing 
whole, that is, human thought considered in the largest way as hav- 
ing a growth and organization extending through the ages, is the 
locus of society in the widest possible sense.’’** 

The term social, thus, as used in contemporary sadom: must 
be taken to refer to the collective aspect of the whole of human 
life, with all its individual striving, personal Penne, and col- 
lective instrumentation. 


THE BIOLOGICALLY GIVEN NOT THE ADEQUATE SOURCE FOR CONDUCT . 


Accordingly, instead of ruling things mental out of the sphere 

of the social,** contemporary scientffic sociology stresses the men- 
tal as peculii social. Likewise, instead. of making biological 
heredity the all-important source of acts and practices, and of con- . 
sidering “nattral” liberation and spontaneous expression based ` 
upon innate endowment as the fundamental in human living, soci- 
ology sets forth the importance of other factors. 
' The point of view in contemporary sociology, however, is syn- 
thetic: It sees human life in its complexity, essentially as it is, vital, 
dynamic, and psychically organic, as a highly intricate working _ 
whole, with biological, social, economic, physiological, and physi- 
cal factors and functions, all working together, and each of the 
principal ones essential to the others. Thus, while man’s human ' 
life and sexual conduct is not seen as individually generated from 
the biologically given, innate endowment and biological factors are 
not, nevertheless, depreciated. _ 

* Charles H. Cooley, ibid., chap. iii; also C. A. Ellwood, Society in Its Psycho- 
logical Aspects, pp. 11 ff. 

a8 Op. cit., p. 134. , - 

» Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 394, 398 ff. 


“Cf. Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind, . 
chap. xxviii, etc. Also his discussicn in Publications of the American Economic ASSO- 
ciation (3d ser.), V, 182-87. Also his Social Process, p. 4410. 
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In man, sociology points out, innate endowment for mental life 
takes on a distinctively human character. It is no longer—as is 
so very largely the case among animals—fixed or innately adapted 
to function in specific, or biologically predetermined, ways. Its va- 
rious expressions come to life in response to stimuli of diverse sorts, 
and in their highest form are quite remote from what they might be 
if they were mere realizations of the biologically pre-established. 
Any explanation, it maintains, of human living that claims biologi- 
cal equipment as alone being fundamental is not adequate to the 
observable facts of human life. 

That biclogical factors alone are inadequate for conduct, it 
would seem, is becoming established and conceded“ more and more, 
even by biologists themselves. The hypothesis of Weismann of the 
non-transmissibility through the germ plasm of acquired, or “use” 
traits, and the now so much upheld principles of Mendel of the 
chance selection** in the germplasm of unit characters, emphasize 
the inherent: necessity of another source than mere innate equip- 
ment for the organization and development of man’s characteristic- 
ally “adaptational” and “instrumentational” ways of living.“ 

Anthropologists, moreover, are demonstrating the importance 
- of cultural factors by facts and considerations which indicate a 
comparative equality in innate mental endowment of all known 

“J. A. Thomson, Heredity, chep, xiv; ibid, What is Man?, pp. 149 ff.; E., G. 


Conklin, Heredity and Environment in The Development of Man, chap. iv, etc. Also . 
many others. 


€W. E. Castle, Genetics and Eugenics, pp. 370 Ë., and others. 


“T. H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, final chapter; also W. 
Bateson, Mende?’s Principles of Heredity, chap. xv, etc. 


“ Says John Dewey: “With civilized man, all sorts of intermediate terms come 
in between the stimulus and the overt ac:, and between the overt act and the final 
satisfaction. Men no longer defines his end to be the satisfaction of hunger as such. 
It is so compliceted and loaded with all kinds of technical activities, associations and 
deliberations and social divisions of labor thet conscious attention and interest are 
in the process and its content. Even in the crudest agriculture means are developed 
to the point where they demand attention on their own account, and control the 
formation and use of habits to such an extent that they are the central interests, 
while the focd process and enjoyment as such is incidental and occasional.” In “In- 
terpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychol. Rev., UX, 221; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in 
Evolution, chap. xviii; also L. T. Hobhouse, Aforals in Evolution, chap. viii; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, Introductior. 
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races, and during all times—in spite of the evident difference of 
actual achievement ftom race to race. The evidence that. they 
adduce discredits the alleged biological inequality between modern 
and primitive man in either sense perception, in capacity for ab- 
stract thought, or in innate possibility for achievement 1 in the arts 
of civilized man. 

This whole conception of man’s biological nature has, indeed, 
been searchingly criticized more directly on its psychological 
side. The explanatory value of a theory of instincts, or of posit- . 
ing innately predisposing ways of human behavior as the bases of 
‘conduct has long been under dispute. ** And now even Professor 
William 2 McDougall, whose viitings*® are so largely responsible 
- for the vogue the theory of instincts has had in psychology, has, 
in his Outline of Psychology, so modified his account as to allow 
a larger rôle to society in molding men’s conduct.” . 

The larger considerations, if there were no more direct evidence 
that render untenable the claim that ready-made, inborn mechan- 
isms alone—individually ‘matured and developed—are adequate 
for man’s conduct, are many and convincing. ae these-——to 
mention here a few—are the facts growing out of man’s undoubted 
necessity, in view of the complexity of his life and of the diversity 
of its conditions, continually to reconstitute his conduct by repeat- 

SF, Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man; A. A. Goldenweiser, op. cit.; J. R. 
Angell, Evolution of Intelligence in the Evolution of Man; Charles H. Cooley, 


“Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races,” Pub. Amer. Ac. Pol. and Soc. Sc., 
Vol. CXCVIT; John Dewey, op. cit., D. 223. 2 

* Cf. L. L. Beznard’s study, Instinct, a Study in Social Psychology, 1924. 

“The articles on this point are very many. Among the more suggestive are: 
L. L. Bernard, Psychol. Rev., March, 1921; C. H. Cooley, the Introduction to his 
„Human Nature and the Social Order, 1922 ed.; John Dewey, Human Nature and 
Conduct, esp. Part II; J. R. Kantor, Psychol. Rev, 1920; C. C. Josey, The Social 
Philosophy of Instimct; Zing Yang Kuo, Journal of Philosophy, XVII, 645-64; C. 
A. Ellwood, Sociolcgy in Its Pswchological Aspects, chap ix; E. C. Hayes, Introduc- 
tion to Sociology (1921 ed.), chap. xiii; Ellsworth Faris, Amer. Jour. Sociol. (Sep- 

tember, 1921), pp. 284-96; J. Arthur Thomson, What Is Man?, pp. 149-54. 

£ His Introduction to Social Psyckology, first published in 1908. 
Published in 1923. 
° Cf., ibid., Preface, p. xii, and p.114 on the specificity of instinct. 
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ed readjustments and controls. Says Professor Cooley: “Human 
functions are so numerous and intricate that no fixed mechanism 
could provide for them: they are also subject to radical change, 
not only in the life of the individual, but from one generation to - 
another. The only possible hereditary basis for them is an outfit of 
‘indeterminate capacities which can be developed and guided by 
experience as the needs of life require.” i 

In sex, especially, man has in his conduct almost infinite possi- 
bilities for enhanced harmonization and refinement of expression.” 
‘And, if this is so, it is rather the socially maintained conditions and 
opportunities and the socially inculcated ideals and controls than 
the mere “leading out’”** of innate equipment, or the giving im- 
pulses “natively spontaneous expression,’ that can effect it. 

The fact is that the so-called instincts, in thernselves, are actu- 
ally no more than “instinctive emotions,” or simply “impulses,” as | 
Professor Cooley“ and Profe8sor Dewey™ respectively, prefer to 
call innate predispositioris to behavior. They are, according to ' 
Professor Dewey, only “highly Hexible starting-points for activi- 
ties which are diversified according to the ways in which they are 
used. Any impulse may become organized into almost any disposi- 
tion, according to the way it interacts with surroundings.” The 
actual expression in acts and practices that they get depends - not 
upon innate equipment alone, but also upon how they are inter- 

* John Dewey, The Study of Ethics, pp. 15 ff.; E. À. Ross, Tke Principles of 
Sociology, chap. xliv; also L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, esp. pp.3-11; John 


Dewey, Human Naruse and Conduct, p. 131; E..C. Hayes, SOCOIORY i and Ethics, 
chap. v; also L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, pp. 5-6, etc. 

Human Nature and the Social Order, p 21. 

"= Cf. J. I. Dealey, The Family in Its Sociological Aspects; E. T. Devine, The 
Family and Social Work; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chapter on “The Family”; H. 
Drummond, Tke Ascent of Man; C. A, Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, 
chap. vii; Anna Galbraith, The Family and the New Democracy; T. W. Gallaway, 
The Sex Factor in Human Life; J. M. Gillette, The Family and Society; Anna G. 
Spencer, The Family and Its Members; J. H.-Tufts, “The Ethics of the Family,” in 
sie Jour, Ethics, X XVI, 223-40, etc. 

> “Cf, Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and ala pD. 131. 
5 Ibid. 
.. “Op. cit., p.24. 
Ci. Human Nature and Conduct, p. 1035 n. = Tbid., p. 95. 
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woven, systematized, given direction, relation, and human meaning 
in social life. In themselves, if we want to view them abstractly,’ 
they must be conceived as being mere urges, in their nature posue 
and or ganizable, yet blind and precipitant. f 

The alleged “gracious equilibrium of Nature,”® it would seem, 
is a fact, if a fact at all, only if man’s life is seen, as contemporary 
sociology sees it to be, a social or collective human process with its 
inevitable molding, controlling, and reciprocities in men’s conduct. - 
Only if heredity and environment——to use the common phrase, if 
biological equipment and social heritage are viewed as essentially ` 
complementary, that is, if man’s social life is seen as no less pri- 
mary, as no less an inescapable part of nature than is his biological 
life, can man control his own development. . 

Without tke social lite as an inherent phase in the human life- 
process, nature has no “norms,” whether of monogamy or anything 
else, nor any “equilibrium” of acts ånd practices. And any specu- 
lation as to a freedom scught without regard to the existing envi- 
ronment finds, in the words of Professor Dewey, “a terminus in 
chaos.””*? 

CONDUCT NECESSARILY SOCIAL 


We may conclude, therefore, that:alongside the stream of bio- 
logical heredity, with its continuous flow of germ plasm endowing 
men and women with aptitudes, lines of teachability, and with in- 
stinctive impulses® runs the necessary and supplementing stream. 
of social inheritance, or social life, which; through communication 
and suggestion and through the various special forms of social con- 
trol,°* molds the behavior of.men and determines their acts and 
practices. 

Fitted out biologically with capacities and Homa to com- 
municate, to be sociable, sympathetic, R appreciative, 

© Cf. ibid., pp. 132 ff. 

© Cf. ibid., pr. 89 ff. 

“ Havelock Ellis, Sex in Relction to Society, p. 216. 

8 Op. cit., p. 167. ` 

3 Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. r9 ff., 29 ff., etc. 


bese, OF a OF A, Ross, Social Control, a ss of the Foundations of Order, esp. 
Part II. 
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and so on,” ihe human offspring is born into family life. His first 


reactions and expressions, accordingly, take place in a group situa- 


tion. The family home, where, as a matter of fact, social life is 
most intimate, complete, and effective, is the only place where the 
child can thrive physically and mentally.“ It is here, in facé-to- 
face association and co-operation, that the individual acquires his 
fundamental attitudes, his life-lcng sentiments and interests, and 


the host of primary habits or fundamental ways of doing things.” 


Indeed, man’s very human nature, so important as a basis in 
all his conduct, can only here have its genesis. In these primary 


` groups of the family, the playground, and the neighborhood, some- 


what alike in all societies, says Professor Cooley, “human nature 
comes into existence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot 
acquire it except through fellowship, and it decays in isolation.” 
“Human nature,” he continues, “is not something existing sepa- 
rately in the individual, but a group-nature, or primary phase of 
society, a relatively simple and general condition -of the social 
mind.” °? 

The primary ideals of human living, such as the ideals of truth, 
service, loyalty, lawfulness, freedom, moral unity, and so on— 
without which, what can sex conduct be?—find their original 
source and ever continued renewal in primary group life. And the 
typical characteristics of human nature so fundamental in human 
life, such as affection, ambition, vanity, resentment, are inconceiv- 
able apart from life with others.” “A congenial family life,” Pro- 


fessor Cooley points out, “is the immemorial type of moral unity, — 


® Cf. esp. E. C. Hayes, Introdustion to the Study of Sociology (1921 ed.), pp. 
218 ff. l 


Cf., among others, Henry D. Chapin, in Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., LXIV 
(January 2, 1915), No. 1; Edward T. Devine, The Normal Life, pp. 66 ff. Conclu- 
sions of the White House Conference of 1909, and of the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ence of 1919 on child-welfare standards. 

* Cf. Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, chap. vii. 

“ Social Organization, p.30; see also Human Nature and The Social Order, pp. 
31I ff. 

° Social Organization, pp. 29-30. Italics in the original. 

Ct, C. H. Cooley, of. cit, p. zo. 
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and source of many of the terms—such as, brotherhood, kindness, 
and the.like—-which describe it. The members become merged by 
intimate association into a whole, wherein each age and sex partici- 
pates in its own way. Each lives in imaginative contact with the 
minds of the others, and finds in them the dwelling-place of his so- . 
cial self, of his affections, ambitions, resentments, and standards of 
right and wrong. Without uniformity there is yet unity, a , free, 
pleasant, wholesome, fruitful common life.” 

Whether individuals are conscious of it or not, the fact is that 
their reference to self,” their anticipations, sentiments, attitudes, 
as well as their actual acts and practices, have each a double aspect, 
purporting both social and individual life. A man’s whole conduct, 
indeed, can be seen as the result of group influences, either of direct 
suggestion, social interstimulaticn, and co-operation, or, no less 
truly, as a phese of the social process, as molded and controlled 
through memories of group standards and ideals inculcated, of acts | 
previously approved, of sentiments and attitudes built up. 

Always and necessarily individuals are guided in one way or 
another by the activities of others, by social ties and personal rela- 
tions affording each other- a source of renewed radiation and psy- 
chic reinforcement. Thus, as Professor J. M. Baldwin puts ‘it, 
“Man is always in his greatest part also someone else. .... 
When he acts quite privately, it is with a boomerang in his hand; 
and every use he makes of this weapon leaves its indelible i ipres: 
sion both upon the other and upon him:”” 

_ ‘This conclusion, namely, that man’s mental life is completely, 
inherently, anc unavoidably social, that while individuals depend 
upon biologica. heredity for capacity they must get conduct from 
society, does not, however, it is clear, deny the specifically individ- 
ual aspect in human conduct. It only denies that the “naturally” 
biological is self-sufficient, or that conduct can ever be, whether in ` 
its content or effects, individual alone. 


“Ibid, p.34. 
2 Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v, and vi. 
™ Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, pp. 87-88. 
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. Man’s mental life and sex conduct is inherently social, even 
though acts and practices, in a sense, issue immediately from per- 
sons, and though each person does in a way form a unique organi- 
zation of life, unique.both in the germ plasm,” and in the “number, 
variety, and quality of social contacts.” It is quite true that an 
individual’s fund of knowledge, his specific developmental experi- 
ences, and conduct can never be identical with that of his fellows. . 
The quality of his personal expressions, of his outlooks, of his atti- 
tudes, and so on is, in a way, his own. In democratic and more en- 
lightened civilized life, moreover, with its stress upon the higher i 
principle of unity of underlying meaning rather than mere outward 
conformity of acts and practices” as its basic form of social organi- 
zation, men and women are infinitely more than mere “‘chips of the 
block.” In fact, nowhere are they mere “pieces of society,” nor do 
_ they ever altogether mechanically accept, or blindly follow, group 
ways. 

However, to perceive that modern life is relinquishing the uni- 
form solidarity attributed to primitive life,” and that the present 
tendency is toward an increased amount of individual choice and 
rational control rather.than mere acceptance and external author- 
ity, should not obscure the fact of its inevitable social nature and 
its fundamentally collective working. Individual organizations of 
life, no matter how desirable, are still but participating phases in a - 
total common situation. No individual can, after all, be conceived 
in his sexual conduct as a separable independent agent. Nor are his 
acts and practices ever without social effects upon the general hu- 
man life. | | : | 

Indeed, the more human, as distinguished from merely animal 
or sensuous, individuals’ acts and practices are, the more, that is 


-4 : 
“Cf. T. H. Morgan, A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, chap. ii. 


* Cf. E. S. Bogardus, “Man’s Margin of Uniqueness,” Jour. Applied Sociol., 
XVII, No. 4, 207. i 


"Cf, A. H. Lloyd, Amer. Jour. Sociol., VIO, 337-59. 


™ Cf., however, John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 103 ff.; also 
“Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Prychol, Rev., IX, 221, 223 ff. l , 
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` to say, that they are the conduct of personality with its characteris- 
tic mental conditions and functions, the more mutually interde- 
pendent and reciprocating they must be. For without socially ac- 
quired, vigorous imaginations, the appropriation of a group’s 
cumulatively built-up fund of ideas and ideals, without the common 
moral 'sustenances and encouragements in social group life,”* with- 
out the mutual disciplining and co-operative reinforcements in a 
common life, men can have no personalities’® nor any conduct 
EC. H. Cocley, of. cit., p. 389. | 
Cf, Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, esp. p. 70. 
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ABSTRACT 


It seems that a satisfactory answer to the question, “What is a sociological 
principle?” should be found in the dictionary or in sociological treatises. But it is 
not. Most sociologists have overlooked the question. We need an answer, clear and 
definite. It is here suggested that sociological principles, in the most fundamental 
sense, are exactly similar in character zo mechanical principles; they explain natural 
processes. Such principles must be carefully distinguished from social laws, which 
describe but do not explain. Lester F. Ward appears to be the only sociologist who 
has thus conceived principles of sociology. There are, however, two kinds of princi- 
ples that may be called sociological. They are, first, general truths about society 
that enable the scciologist to discover other and more recondite social truths; they 
are, in a Sense, methodological. Secondly, they are fundamental truths that definite- 
ly explain how nature produces social changes. They are the modi operandi of the 
social forces in the field of natural social phenomena. The latter are the more im- 
portant, since they give the clue to social control and a basis of hope for future 
social self-direction. 


A principle, in one way of looking at it, is anything which, ac- 
cording to accepted usage, we have agreed to cali. by that name. 
From this point of view it shculd be easy to ascertain just what a . 
principle is; we have only to consult the dictionary. 

Turning, then, to the Century Dictionary, I find seven distinct 
and more or less independent definitions of the word “principle.” 
It is (1) a beginning or commencement; (2) a cause, in the widest 
sense; (3) an original faculty or endowment; (4) a truth which is 
evident and general; (5) that which is professed or accepted as a 
Jaw of conduct or a rule of action; (6) a component part; and (7) 
a law of nature, or a general property of matter. 

Now which, if any, of these definitions is, or are, or should be, 
applicable in the field of sociology? Hardly the first, second, third, 
fifth, or sixth. These may define certain things properly regarded 
as principles, but a principle of sociology, in any significant sense, 
could hardly be regarded as adequately described by any of them. 
According to the fourth definition, a principle is a general truth, 
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and the word is often so used, but a law is also a general truth. Is 
there, then, no difference between a principle and a law? It would . 
appear that the dictionary does not recognize any difference, for 
in the seventh definition, “principle” is defined as a law of nature. 
But surely in sociology the terms are not synonymous, and if they 
- were so in common usage, it would be desirable to create a dis- 
. tinction for sociological and for general. scientific purposes. In our 
quest, then, for the essential nature of a sociological principie we 
do not get much help from the dictionary. 

Perhaps we shall have better luck if we lay aside the diction- 
ary and examine the use of the word “principle” among sociologists 
themselves. What, then, is a sociological principle according to the 
present usage of the expression in the science of sociology? Natur- 
ally, our first resort for an answer is to the books on sociology 
carrying the word “principles” in their titles. | 

On casually glancing over my library I observe four treatises 
entitled Principles of Sociology.. They are those of Spencer, Ross, - 
Giddings, and Bushee. There may be others. I note one bearing 
the title Principles of Educational Sociology, and another entitled 
An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. Here, then, it 
would seem, we should be able to find just what we are after. Let 
us glance at some of these works to see if we can ascertain from 
them what a principle is. ` 

Well, I turn first to Spencer’s three volumes on the Principles 
of Soctology. Somewhat to my surprise, the word “principle” is 
not in the index. In Giddings’ and Bushee’s texts, ditto. Giddings, 
however, says in his Preface, “There are ‘principles of sociology, 
and they admit of logical organization,” and describes his own 
book as “an attempt to combine the principles of sociology in a 
coherent theory.” But he nowhere tells us what: a sociological 
principle is. Ross, I observe, has not included the word “principle” 
in his index either, but this is evidently in the nature of an over- 
sight, for, as most of my readers will know, Ross devotes sixty- 
three of his seven hundred pages, less than one-tenth, to a presen- | 
tation and discussion of sociological principles. Sociological Prin- 
ciples is, indeed, the title of the fifth division of his book: He 
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= names four such principles—the principles of anticipation, simu- 
lation, individualization, and balance; but he-nowhere defines a 
principle. We are assumed to know, or we are left to infer, what 
principles are from the samples he lays before us. Fishing in these - 
waters turns out to be almost as discouraging, so far as our pur- 
pose is concerned, as was our ‘angling i in the dictionary. In both 
cases we get fac ally ‘a dry haul.” 

~ My own view is that the concept “principle,” and the prin- 
ciples of sociology are altogether too important to be thus neg- 
lected or taken for granted. in sociological exposition. From the . 
viewpoint of the possible modification of human behavior and the 
consequent future direction of social evolution social or sociologi- `` 
cal principles are, I think, just the most important things with 
which sociology may be and should be concerned. I propose, there- 
fore, to present another conception of a principle in the socio- ` 
logical sense. Whether it is the correct conception, or ce most 
helpful, the reader himself may determine. 

I begin by asking the reader, What would you understand by 
“principle” if I should address ycu in regard to the principle of a 
given mechanism, say, a steam engine? Would you not think at 
once of the expansion of steam in the cylinder, that is to say, of 
the particular mode or manner in which a steam engine operates? 
You would understand, I think, that'T was talking about how tt 
moves. 

Again, if I should declare that I had succeeded 3 in moving a 
heavy weighi, heavier than a man could lift, would you not ask, if 
you were curious about the matter, What principle did you employ 
in moving the weight? And you would expect to hear that Ivhad 
employed the principle of the lever or the pulley, or the inclined 
plane, or some other well-known “mechanical principle.” A me- 
chanical principle is generally understood, I think, as the modus 
operandi of a mechanical operation. It is an explanation of how 
the movement takes place. 

. Now, I believe that biological, psychological, and sociological 
principles are exactly of the same nature—they explain the move- 
ments and operations of nature in the realms of the corresponding 
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natural sienn In biology, for instance, natural selection is a 
true principle; it explains, in part, the process of organic evolu- 
tion. When we discover, if we ever do, the “principle” of varia- 
tion, that is, when we find out how natural variations in living 
things are produced, the explanation of the whole process of or- 
ganic evolution will practically be complete. 

Now, as I see it, the prime objective of the science of sociology 
is the discovery of the principles operative in the social mechan- 
ism. It is to £nd out just how social movements are initiated and 
carried on by nature. That is really the great sociological question, 
for if we can ascertain just how nature produces, or induces, social 
- change, we shall then have the secret of producing desirable 
changes .in social phenomena through artificial effort. That is to 
say, we shall be able to control and direct social evolution. 

If I have correctly suggested the nature of a principle, we 
should now be able to see clearly that it is not the same as a law, 
and to perceive the respect in which a law and a principle differ 
from each other. A-law is a mere formula expressing the observed 

‘constancy or uniformity in action in a special field of phenomena, 
the mere sequence or coexistence of certain events as observed by 
man. It is supposed to express a general truth, as it does if it isa 
correct formula; but it explains nothing. When we have dis- 
covered a social law, for instance, expressing a uniformity of co- 
existences or sequences in a given area of social phenomena, we 
have achievec an important object, but our task is not yet com- 
plete. We must go a step farther; we must endeavor to find’ out 
how the change takes place. That is, we must find out the operat- 
ing principle. We are then, and not until then, ready to exert the 
most effective artificial control over the given change. In efforts 
to-control we must observe the law, if we would be effective; that 
is, we must act within the limitations imposed by it, but the secret 
of control in a given case is not a knowledge of the law, but a 
knowledge of the corresponding natural principle. 

To be specific, then, a scientific principle is a modus operandi 

- of nature in the production .of phenomenal change, and a socio- 
logical principle is the modus operandi of nature in the produc- 
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\ 
tion of any particular natural change in the realm of social phe- 
nomena. i 

If we regard nature as objective, we may say, then, that so- 
ciological principles exist and are operating in nature independ- 
ently of any conscious interference or direction by man. They are 
there as a natural coefficient, so to speak, of every social move- 
ment. The function of sociological science, viewing that science 
from the standpoint of social betterment, is to reveal these prin- 
ciples. First of all, it may concern itself with the laws of social 
change, but, having discovered these, it should go on, as I said 
before, to ascertain the principles involved. The importance of 
these principles, from the standpoint of intelligence, lies in the - 
fact that a knowledge of them is essential to the most effective 
social control; and social control, that is, social self-direction, I 
think we must agree, is the ultimate purpose of sociology. 

Now, let us turn back tc the four sociological principles an- 
nounced by Professor Ross, and see whether, or to what extent, 
they conform to our definition. His first principle he calls the 
_ “principle of anticipation.” It is stated as follows: _ 

Any established and known policy, whether of government, of a corporate 
body, or of an individual, which aifects people favorably or unfavorably ac- 
cording to their present conduct, will come to be anticipated and will result in 
modifying behavior. Favorable action will call forth more of the conduct, 
condition, or type of character favored, while adverse action will tend to re- 
press it. 

_ Now it will be observed that Protessor Ross here expresses a 
general truth relative to human beings, through the observance of 
which we may modify human behavior. That is a helpful idea, 
and there is no objection, as I see it, to calling it a principle, 
although he does not go quite deeply enough: to expose a prin- 
ciple in the exact sense of the word; he does not explain how 
anticipations are effected. If he had gone deeper he would have 
struck, I think, upon a psychological principle, but in sociology it 
is perhaps only necessary to “hook.up” with the principles of the 
underlying sciences. If this principle is only a law, there should 
be nothing surprising in the admission of its practical value, for 
laws are also helps to action. The helpfulness of a law without a 
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knowledge of the underlying principle is exemplified in the case of 
gravitation. We know the law, approximately, at least, but we 
have not as yet ascertained the principle. We profit from the law 
by its observation, we take it into account. But from a knowledge 
of the principle we should profit by control. In the case of forced 
observance of a law it is ourselves, rather than the phenomena, 
that is the subject of control. 

The second principle mentioned by Professor Ross is merely 
named; it is not formulated. He calls it the “principle of simula- 
tion.” Perhaps it might be fairly stated as “the native disposition 
of all men to simulate individual traits and types of action of a 
particular kind.” So stated it also is a law. If it were a true prin- 
ciple it would show kow simulation is effected in natural social 
phenomena. The fundamental principle here is also psychological. 
But, for the reasons suggested, I raise no objection to calling 
simulation, or imitation, a principle’ of sociology. 

The third principle Professor Ross calls “individualization.” 
It is not expressly formulated, but it appears to be nothing more 
than the assertion that the common practice of lumping should be 
discarded, and more play should be given to individuality. This 
is undoubtedly a truth, and a valuable one. It is an injunction 
that should be heeded by all who are seeking to promote the ad- 
vancement of society or to eliminate evil conditions, but it should 
hardly be called a principle. At least, it is not a principle in the 
sense we have ascribed to the term. 

The last of the principles announced by Professor Ross is 
“the principle of balance.” It is formulated as follows: “In the 
guidance of society, each social element should share according to 
the intelligence and public spirit of its members, and none should 
dominate.” 

This, to be sure, is a zade observation, but I do not see 
that this statement of a more or less obvious fact is a sociological 
principle in anv specifically significant or fundamental sense. If, 
for instance, I should say that the load or strain of an engine 
should be proportionately distributed among its parts with due re- 
gard to their strength, I doubt whether anyone would be disposed 
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to identify the statement with the disclosure df a true mechanical 
principle. Professor Ross’s “principles” then, are, to say the least, 
somewhat confused and ‘confusing. They are not all turned out of 
the same lathe. 

On submitting the foregoing | to Pales Ross for his com- 
ment, he wrote me, and on request granted me permission to pub- 
lish, the following statement: 


As regards the manuscript which I return herewith I will say re it ex- 
emplifies Werd’s conception of “sociological principle,” and that I have never 
been able to work that conception, although I was perfectly familiar with it 
from his books and from our conversations. His conception of principle is 
valid in the field of mechanics certainly, but I have yet to see it happily ius- 
trated in the field of sociology. Accordingly, I had to arrive at my own notion 
of a sociological principle. With me the term came to mean (1) a truth of a 
general character susceptible of being verified in many social fields; (2) it is 
not self-evident, but recondite, arrived at only by extensive observation and 
reflection—a key to locked doors; ¢3) the application of the principle in par- 
ticular situations makes a great difference in the line of action men will take. 
My principle of anticipation is a perfect specimen of what I think a true so- 
ciological principle is, but it does not square with the Wardian conception. 


. Let us now see what the Wardian conception of a principle is. 
Turning to his Pure Sociology (pp. 169-70), I find, 


A law is the general expression of the natural sequence of uniform phe- 
nomena. It states the fact that certain phenomena uniformly take place in a 
certain way. It takes no account of cause, but only of the order of events. A 
principle, on the contrary, deals wholly with the cause, or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, with the manner. It is the modus operandi. It has to do with the 
means or instrument by which the effects are produced. It is essentially an 
ablative conception. As principles deal with causes they must deal with 
forces. Gravitation, for example, is a force, but it operates in a regular way 
which we call the law of gravitation. Its various applications are principles or 
utilize principles. Thus, the weight of water is a force, but the different kinds 
of water wheels act on so many different principles—overshot, undershot, flut- 
ter, turbine, etc. The turbine wheel, for example, acts on the principle of re- 
action according to Newton’s third law of motion, that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. Other applications of the law of gravitation are those of 
weights, the balance, the pendulum, etc., all of which involve different princi- 
ples. Water and steam expand by heat according to a certain law. This ex- 
pansion of steam is a force which has been utilized by means of a number of 
mechanical principles—the piston, the cut-off, the governor, etc. 
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Again, evolution is a law, or takes place according to a law, the phenom- 
ena succeeding each other in a definite order of sequence. We observe the 
successive phenomena, and from them deduce or formulate the law. But nat- 
ural selection is a principle. It teaches how the effects thus observed are pro- 
duced. Malthus’ great book, the Principles of Population, was correctly 
named, and the principle is there fully explained. So the expression which I 
prefer to others of the same import, viz., the “principle of advantage,” con- 
forms to this definition and applies wherever there can be an advantage, i.e., 
to all sentient things. Creative synthesis is a principle of far-reaching appli- 
cation in both the inorganic and organic worlds, and each of the synthetic cre- 
ations of nature passed in review in chapter v was brought about under the 
operation of this principle. All the products of natural genesis involve appro- 
priate principles. 

A law cannot explain anything, but must itself be explained. Principles 
alone explain. The law of gravitation is as yet unexplained. No principle has 
been found that explains it to the satisfaction of physicists. The world is 
therefore never satisfied with laws. It demands principles. The positivists 
may affect to dispense with causes and be content with mere observed suc- 
cession, but the mind will never be aterest until the principle according to 
which that succession goes on is discovered and the phenomena are thereby ' 
really explained. 


From the foregoing it is clear that Ward regarded a soci- 
ological principle as exactly the same in character as a mechanical 
principle—both explain processes and facilitate control. Both are 
in a sense general truths, but truths of a particular kind, namely, 
truths that are applicable not merely in discovering other truths, 
but in directing change. 

In a letter to his translator, Mrs. I. O. Unger, of Chicago, 
dated December 9, 1907, and which I am permitted to quote, Pro- 
fessor Ward threw further light on his conception of a sociological 
principle. In this letter he says: 

You must not expect that everybody will make the sharp distinction be- ~ 
tween a law and a principle that I do in Applied Sociology. Your quotation 
from my address on “Neo-Darwinism” shows that I have not done so myself. 
Both words are used in a very loose way as practically synonymous and ex- 


pressing either of the two ideas. But you see the difference, of course. A 


law does not explain, but must be explained. A principle always explains. It 
tells how. 


And then, going on to speak of Gumplowicz’ principle of race 
struggle, he says, 
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He showed ue it was. I sometimes call it “social evolution through the 
struggles of races,” and compare it to o-ganic evolution through the struggle l 
for existence. But it is to be compared to natural selection, which explains 
how social evolution takes place. It comes much nearer to the principle of 
recompounding in chemistry. The groups come together by force. A struggle 
follows. One is subjugated. The two remain in a desperate grapple. But time 
converts this forced propinquity into a state of toleration, a modus vivendi. 
Then, by along series of steps, the two races are “amalgamated,” then “assimi- 
lated,” and out of it comes the state, the nation, and a new people, different 
from either of-the original conflicting groups, raised on a high plane, and so- 
* cially evolved. ‘The only name I have ever given to it is social synergy, but it 
then falls clearly under the broader principle of cosmic synergy, which is a 
principle of the universe. The new people is a creation, and thus creative syn- 
thesis is an essential part of it. That may be called a principle, too, but it is 
rather a process. 

You can now see how perfectly Gumplowicz’ principle conforms to my 
definition of a principle in Applied Sociology. It shows just how society 
evolves. The principle you quote from him, of the subjection and utilization 
by one race of another, is only the fist step in the race struggle. It is hardly 
a principle. The principle applies after the conquest. It is intensive and causes 
the blending of the two groups. Of course, the conquest is the essential. con- 
dition to its operation. 

The organic struggle for existence is entirely diferent from the race 
struggle. The biological and the sociological principles and processes are en- 
tirely different. They only agree in oa function: organic and social evolu- 
tion, respectively. 

Sociologists are in wild confusion over the whole subject. 


Professor Ward, then, it is obvious, at least believed himself 
quite clear in his conception of a sociological principle. He thought 
it explained a social process, and the explanation being provided, 
the procéss could be socially controlled. He illustrates it, par- 
ticularly in the field of sociology, in the case of the principle of the 
conflict of races. . 

Now, in the conflict of races it appears to me that at least two 
principles are, or may be, displayed. They are the principles of 
natural selection and the principle of cross-fertilization. If the 
conflict results in-the complete extinction of one of the conflicting 
groups, which of course rarely happens, then natural selection is 
the predominant principle. If, on the other hand, the outcome is 
conquest and subjugation, then the principle of cross-fertilization 
becomes the prevailing one. i 
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This latter. principle of crass-fertilization of cultures is, in my 
judgment, a fine example of a sociological principle as illustrative 
both of the nature of such principles and their significance in so- 
clology, and in the social art of social self-direction. First we 
study natural social evolution to see how it takes place, how nature 
brings about social change. That is pure sociology. We discover | 
that nature brings it about, in one way, through the conflict of 
social groups and the survival of the fittest. Now we know how it 
is done, and we can do it ourselves. But, obviously, if we should ` 
utilize this principle, it would mean enormous waste. We should 
kill off an entire group for perhaps a small increment of superiority 
represented by the surviving group. But when we find that nature 
brings about social progress also by the intermingling of cultures, 
and that this intermingling is achieved in many ways, we may 
then bring the same thing to pass by that way which to us seems 
most economical. In either case a knowledge of the principle is 
equivalent to the power to control. As Comte said, Science, d'où 
prévoyance; prévoyance, d’ou action. 

Without insistence on overpreciseness, may we not say that 
there are really two kinds of principles that may not improperly 
be called principles of sociology? (Sometimes they may be two 
aspects of the same principle.) First, there are the fundamental 
truths about society that serve the sociologist primarily in the dis- 
covery of additional social truths, and so in building up the body 
of knowledge that has come to be known as the science of so- 
ciety—‘‘keys to unlock doors,” as Professor Ross has said. These 
are primarily of scientific concern. They may be “organized and 
combined into a coherent whole.” Science, from one point of view, 
is itself an art. It is the art of discovering truth. As such it is in- 
terested in the formulation of laws and the statement of funda- 
mental truths (principles) that enable it to penetrate farther into 
regions of the unknown. Such principles are used by-the scientist 
in laying down the foundations and constructing the framework 
of his scientific structure. Sociological principles from this view- 
point are of primary. importance to the sociologist as such. They 
enable him to practice with increasing success the art of ascertain- 
ing sociological truth. They may properly be called principles of 
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the science of sociology, the aim being scientific discovery through 
scientific organization and synthesis. | 

Secondly, there are fundamental truths about society that def- 
initely explain social processes. These are important, not so much, 
perhaps, from the viewpoint of sociological science—although they 
may be that, too—as from that of possible social control or direc- 
tion. They are for the service of the social art, for which so- 
ciological science. exists. They are in a sense the ultima Thule of 
sociological exploration. Their discovery finishes the task of the 
sociologist as providing explanations of the social process and 
modes of intelligent social action for the use of those who would 
undertake to modify social evolution in the interest of social bet- 
terment, that is, in social direction and social self-direction, which, 
again, is the final object of sociology, though it lies outside of the 
science itself. It is this identity of those truths with the finalities 
of sociological investigation, and their character as prerequisites 
of successful social control, that make this’ class of sociological 
principles of supreme importance. They are principles of soci- 
ology and, at the same time, principles of social change. 

We see, then, in conclusion, that there is confusion among 
sociologists in the use of the term “principle”; that sociological 
principles, in a comprehensive sense, are general and fundamental 
truths applicable (1) in scientific procedure, and (2) in social 
procedure. But in the final and most meaningful and helpful sig- 
nificance of the expression, particularly from the viewpoint of ) 
action, they are the modes of operation employed by nature in 
the initiation and continuance of the various changes observable 
in the realm of natural social phenomena. Such changes may al- 
ways be expressed in terms.of law. A knowledge of the laws of 
social change is of practical value, since in successful social direc- 
tion we must act in conformity with them. But behind each law, 
and explaining it, is a corresponding principle. This principle, 
when discovered, may be effectively employed in the great art of 
social direction, which may, in time, become social self-direction. 
Such being the case, the discovery of this kind of sociological 
principles is the fundamental and ultimate object of the scientific 
study of society. 
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ABSTRACT 


The categories of the spiritual man serve to define the social situation between 
the group and the outgroup. The evaluative emphasis of theology upon “rational- 
ism,” the rational medium of out~-groups, neutralizes the drift toward a new social 
synthesis. The process is illustrated in a set of attitudes of a group toward Calvin- 
ists, Methodists, Masons, which groups, by presenting new social objects, gave rise in 
American society to a new: self-consciousness, a new consciousness of kind. 


“Something there is that does npt love a wall,” but the farmer 
is apt to suspect behind that something “just varmint.” Where he 
meets it as a social attitude, he is prone to rationalize the thing as 
coming from the “natural man.” Because, for the farmer, good 
fences make good neighbors; the good neighbor minds his fences, 
and the good Christian prompts him with the bowlders of his the- 
ology. 

The present writer has attempted to describe the individual- 
ism, the socialism of a particular type of American in terms of his 
fences, so to speak. Before proceeding to relate those fences to the 
pattern of a historical religion, he would now stop to consider some 
of the elements in the social situation which religion was here called 
to define, to rationalize and endow with feeling; the social attitudes 
which it was called upon to sanction. A want for fencing must be 
related to the moving of so much barren rock.* 


*The author has felt encouraged in his mode of procedure by reading Willey 
and Willey, “The Conditioned Response and the Consciousness of Kind,” in Amer. 
Jour. Sociol., XXX, 1; C. F. Bartlett, “Group Organization and Social Behavior,” 
in Int. Jour. Ethics, XXXV, 4, see esp. p. 356;-also G. H. Mead, “The Genesis of 
Self and Social Control,” ibid., Vol. XXXV, esp. pp. 254~61,:276. His general hy- 
pothesis is still Simmel, Philoscphie des Geldes (1907), p. viii; his specific starting- 
point, Simmel, Soziologie (1922), p. 318: “Die Structur der objectiven gesellschaft- 
lichen Gebilde gibt .... die Möglichkeit die Singularitat des Subjects zu consta- 
tieren oder auszudriicken.” 
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The dominating element in the situation of our immigrant cul- 
ture group is on the objective side, the element of change. The old- 
est rational medium for meeting change in its most’startling form 
is religion. The valuation of change, then, any new situation and 
every new element therein, can hardly escape the implications of 
the hypothesis concerning change upon which the categories of the- 
ology are based. Tf it is granted that the particular creed under ob- 
servation entails still the sublimation of a static universe and con- 
ceives the pracess of soul conservation in terms of identity and con- 
tinuity, it stands to reason that the situation must be dominated, on 
the subjective side, by the element of fear. We shall relate the ele- 
ments of charge on the objective side of the situation to the element 
of fear on the other, and then proceed to show how this fear, ration- 
alized into social fear, affected the social process in America. We 
continue to assume that thus we are analyzing the function of reli- 
gion in conditioning an ego, 4 socius, a “consciousness of kind.” 

Nothing would be easier than an’account of the causes for fear . 
in the situation of our immigrant group; from the dangers of water > 
and wilderness to the risks of a functional type in an environment 
to which he was not adjusted. Problematic indeed must seem the ~ 
survival of a products-economy mind confronted with a money- 
economy system of valuation. Desperate the case of a group with 
what must seam to be essentially the technique of a noncompetitive 
society in a world where to the victor belonged the spoils; with a 
mind set for continuous performance facing suddenly a dynamic 
situation. The relative rationalism of aping, adapted to a static sit- 
ulation, faced suddenly conditions where tinkering was in order. 

The German Lutheran, we may indeed say, found much con- 
spiring against his survival. Not only was the spirit of his time 

2 Absolutely no conclusions are warranted from this as to the function of reli- 
gion elsewhere and in general. The decisive element is the social situation, and reli- - 
gion is just as resourceful in sanctions for the putting on of “the new man.” The 
history of the category “regeneration” is a case in point: the logic of baptism, re- 
generatio, renascimento, has shaped the attitude toward the Renaissance. It de- 
scribes an entirely different evaluative emphasis of religion on the “natural man” and 
on “natural law” and a different relation of the same to the “spiritual man” and 


to the law of Gcd. It also accounts in American history for the attitudes attached to 
the category “progress” by other religious and culture groups. 
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against him, his way of thinking, his group life, but in his creed and 
church he found here powerful rivals. He was, indeed, in the dis- 
persion, in a minority everywhere, even in his church. His very 
language turned against him, for if it preserved him, it also stifled 
and mummified. In his American offspring he faced daily the prob- 
lem of identity and continuity; with every child that he reared he 
brought on his own oblivion, for it must only swell the growing 
' majority of those that understood him not. If anywhere, the soci- 
ological effectiveness of the question, “What must I do to be 
saved?” will be observable here. 

The implication of change to the group is its EN as- 
similation of a type to which its own hypothesis denies survival fit- 
ness in religion, and one which it dislikes in life. The conflict situ- 
ation is thus necessarily endowed with much fear for body and soul, 
and the result is startling. For the sociology of conflict and the 
logic of religion combined to produte much momentum. Because 
the-majority was identified with change, and with thé relative ra- 
‘tionalism of the Calvinistic creeds, our minority became tradition- 
alism personified. But it did not merely stand pat. It went back to 
seventeenth-century ground to choose a foothold, it leaned strongly 
toward the sixteenth century, and sometimes fell over backward 
into the fifteenth and beyond. The demand for assimilation was 
met with alienation and estrangement. 

Since the rational medium in the conflict is also a medium of so- 
cial choices, the polarity of its categories entails of necessity the 
' proposition that “he who is not for me is against me.” Regardless, 
then, of the priority of the fear of—or the fear for—or even the 
actual objective ground for either, once the one or the cther is 
aroused, the whole new situation is automatically defined. It is de- 
fined in terms of an earlier situation of which our categories are but 
symbols, and from which they have their meaning. In other words, 
granted that something within our group or without has mobilized 
the behavior mechanism, touched off the alarm system entailed in 
religion and theology for warding off fear, the whole scenery is il- 
luminated as by magic. Whatever his real intentions or merit, he 
who by that light is banned beyond the charmed circle of the be- 
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loved community will find himself. at ihe wrong end of the terrific 
ordnance of those categories, and get caught in its barrage. We 
shall look closer at the hapless stranger and find—Americanism 
itself, 

That the theology of the group gives no quarter we know: in 
the presence of the world and the devil there can be only eternal 
watchfulness for the one and unconditional surrender for.the other. 
But the whole evaluative emphasis of the sixteenth century need 
not have been carried over into the nineteenth if it had not been for 
some elements of danger i in the situation itself. i 

On the. ocean and in the wilderness the steeple which iad 
marked the ancestral burial ground had given way to strange 
sights. In the village back home there had been “a time for every- 
thing,” but here life itself knew no appointed order, and the awful 
judgment seemed ever present. Death, as it lost the decorum of the 
customary village. funeral, was*shocking; so were people who were 
as callous in meëting it as it had been casual in coming. For if it 
seemed less familiar it did come not less often. Some vessels never 
reached their destination, and were never heard of again. The yel- 
low fever was at home in New Orleans and the cholera well known 
at St. Louis. As it was, the natural mortality among the pioneers 
was still enormous in the forties. Thus the stern law of nature. 
which the immigrant came to know at the outset was not so very 
different from Luther’s law of nature, according to which suffering 
is the privilege of man. The very realism of the peasant made 
Luther’s terrific hypothesis seem a more rational proposition than 
the pleasing mythology of nature’s God and his law, about which 
the rationalists had so much to say. For a more cheerful religion 
there was no immediate need. l 

Nor was the new theory of the saving grace of reason, the hy- 
pothesis of a universal common sense, convincing, for it was still 
a far cry to the brotherhood cf man. Instead there were Neuländer 
and Seelenverkdufer, immigrant runners and landsharks and | 
shrewd traders; there were sometimes Indians, and always lawyers 
and pokucans, It certainly was not safe to extend the Treu und 
Glauben of the neighborhood to strangers, even if they were Chris- 
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tians, and as to “going to law before the unjust,” their law was not 
Recht. : 

The world destroyed even as it tempted with compromise, for 
what was, then, right and wrong, and what was sin? “Moderate 
interest,” it whispered, “is not sin.” “Nor is moderate adultery, 
then,” said the Lutherans. 

In the eyes of these pious immigrants, the world was a great 
harlot indeed. It dissolved the charmed old permanent unions, it 
broke up the closed social circles with their neighborhood ethics. 
As a Reigen of opportunity it presented itself instead, a rapid suc- 
cession of situations, of deals between strangers matching wits. 
The old mutualism of interest gave way to the reward of smartness 
on the one hand and to Schaden und Spott on the other. For even 
the public, looking on, crowned now “success” with honor where it 
had cried down pride with Sckande. It was a dance of death of 
the old Szttlichkeit. ae 

Qur immigrant looked on in bewilderment a fear. Born in 
most stable wedlock, the venerable medieval principle of union, 
cradled in a fellowship, apprenticed in a neighborhood, he had 
worked for neighbors and with neighbors all his life. Confirmed 
into the commonalty and fellowship (Gemeinschaft) by his creed, 
and blessed in its faith by his church—what good could he see in 
this new principle of Gesellschaft, this new “society” with its idea 
of limited liability? How could he trust its offspring, this new 
Geselle who was but a mode of all the partnerships he knew? | 

East and West are not supposed to meet, but the Middle Ages 
and the New Age certainly met in the Mississippi Valley in the 
fifties. For this is the crux of the matter of assimilation at that 
time in church and state; this the cause of alienation, not only be- 
tween native American and foreigner, but also between North and 
South. What made for irrepressible conflict was that different qual- 
ifications of terms of union were conditioned by different group 
types. 

This is the meaning of the conflict in our church in the fifties, 
as described, and it complicates the conflict between modernism 
and fundamentalism today: the Aybris between a tribal law and 
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the technique of a society with the majority principle of consensus. 
It is the meaning of the slogan, “no union without unity,” which 
has resounded in our fundamentalist group from 1840 to this day; 
a compromise threatened the integrity of the older and weaker 
group type. Because they consistently applied the “He who is not 
for me is against me,” our Feste Burgers felt the tragedy of com- 
promise as such in everything, from the attempt to apply the ma- 
jority principle to matters of faith to the attempt to legalize for the 
. group a moderate interest. Obviously, if in either case they substi- 
tuted the convenience or will of a majority for faith and law, 
neither would henceforth be the same. The one would lose the ele- 
ment of law and the other that of good faith. But if they felt the 
tragedy they did not so see it. It was, and is, to them what Mr. 
Walther called it with Luther’s own relentless logic: moderate 
adultery. They knew, and know today, that their church would 
cease to be an institution and become a society, while they-are not 
so sure whether the state might not also cease to be a state and be- 
come a renee a church of a sort with a new synthetic “higher 
law.” 

But the mere existence of the societal type of individualism en- 
tailed for our own a disturbed equilibrium and a conflict which 
would stimulate an ego into readjustment between the within and 
without, and into a heightened activation of its elements of self- 
hood.* The very case logic of heterogeneous situations threatened 
old behavior patterns with temptation; their sanctions, with tinker- 
ing. They indicated at least the search for a new pragma of self- 
preservation. The old type ideal, hitherto an absolute, found itself 
cursed with the implications of social relativity. As an absolute, it 
- could survive only if the within and the without remained related 
to the transcendental interest as before. 

Sociologically speaking, the change we have spoken of pre- 
sented itself objectively as a challenge not only to a hypothesis, but 
to a technique; not only to a function, but to an organism. A type 
form in the social organization of thinking itself was threatened 
with extinction. The real crux of the matter is not that anybody 

* Simmel, Scziologie, pp. 312 ff., 318-19. 
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wished our group ill, for nobody did; that anybody denied its hy- 
pothesis, for everybody asserted it as well in some form or other. 
It is that in a heterogeneous situation our group ego could not exist 
because the social substance of which it was a mode, its mind a 
function, was gone. | | 

That substance then, the homogeneous ideal group, would have 
to be restored so that the absolutism of its way of thinking might 
gain within what it had tost outside. It is thus that our theology be- 
comes identified with the social logic of our culture group. 

There were other elements in the situation in the nineteenth 
century in America, to be compounded with those of the sixteenth 
to arouse the dogs of fear, to recondition ancient habit-responses 
into new social attitudes, and to activate a new group will. For if 
it has been suggested that ruts of habit, as they trailed across the 
frontier, met divergent grooves, it might also be said that all 
grooves, all ruts of habit, tended tb disappear. In a labyrinth of 
faint tracks they left a much-bewildered ego. Sometimes the call of 
the wild entailed a drunken reeling through the dismal prairie of 
human performance, uncharted as it was by the social vision, the 
telism of any culture group. Some people it threatened with a cer- 
tain degeneracy and reversion to type, with all its attendant dan- 
gers, terrors, and fears. Instead of becoming a “‘society,” our Ge- 
meinschaft might also stampede hither and thither as a bellowing 
“herd.” 

‘Some elements of danger are obvious. The ancient devils of 
“accidie and sloth” reappeared; so did the terror of doubt, the 
Zweifel of yore which Luther had barely banned, and also the 
lowly but ubiquitous Saufteufel, who, according to Luther himself, 
when among Germans, does not love a fence. Much “organic sym- 
pathy” did indeed go te waste at the wilderness bar, but for the 
family farm the result was oftan temperamental instability, domes- 
tic maladjustment, economic backsliding: a neglected home and a 
wretched homestead. Others, with their women and’ children, 
might also “get religion” in a fit of emotional despondency, with 
results but little less inadequate for the domestic methodism of the 
family farm. However well the performance was rationalized in 
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either case, it was functionally unequal to the demands of the eco- 
nomic situation. As a social technique for the behavioristic equili- 
bration to the job on hand of the boss, the mate, the father, the fel- 
low-servant, the neighborhood group, the parish, the Lutheran sys- 
tem was eminently effective. It was the indicated rational means. to 
conserve the substance of our culture group. The situation required 
a technique of correction and guidance endowed with the strongest 
possible premiums on suggestibility and continuous performance. 
Otherwise the transition pericd would mean a degeneration of re- 
sponsibility and responsiveness: the emergence of a type which 
could neither lead nor be led.* . 

The situation indicated a most positive religion and ethical ab- 
solutes. It helped to socialize the idea of fundamental law in its 
most elementary form, namely, that you cannot do what you please. 
The law of God became group law again here as elsewhere, in a 
very literal sense; upon a narrower circle it would bestow its ter- 
rors and its blessings: 

This, then, is the situation into which German Protestantism 
enters. But German Protestantism also pointed to the primary 
group as the indicated organ of survival when it socialized the re- 
sponsibility ior salvation. Far in the name of the “general priest- | 
hood” Luther’s theology had canonized the old heathen Genossen- 
schaftsrecht. After this, faith means nothing if not group loyalty 

£ « : 
to a common law, whatever it may be. It may be bad policy, the 
law may be none too wise, but the minding thereof in terms of per- 

t Adequate documentation of the above observations cannot here be attempted. 
They are based not only on the religious literature of the group and of many other 
related groups, which are naturally Liased, but also on that of others which are not, 
such as the Atlantische Studien, the Deutscher Pionier, and a number of newspapers 
of the whole German-American group. They are also documented in the pedagogical 
periodicals of the group. The process of degeneration of the Radicals, Liberals, and 
Latin farmers deserves special descriptive and analytical treatment. Compare the 
mores of the Germans in Ireland, with and without religious organization, in Wesley, 
Diary, IV, 168, 397; and Lecky, sth ed., I, 342-46; also German local communities 
in Missouri and elsewhere. In Perry County, for years no German went to gaol or 
was fined, with the result that some agencies of local government became superfluous 
or could not bè continued for Jack of funds. It should be remembered that this group 


is a church in the medieval sense, ¿d est, more like a government than like a modern 
church. 
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sonal conduct between neighbors will be the essence of the spiritual 
man. Thus, Protestantism, by stripping the Pope of his qualifica- 
tion as the spiritual man par excellence, by endowing instead the 
community therewith, has socialized the essence of soul salvation. 
The element of infallibility was also inadvertently atomized with 
the saving grace of the corpus-church. With German-American 
Christians, as we have seen, it falls to.the whole group within the 
limitations of a stewardship of the saving charism of the gospel as 
its organic law. With others it seems to be the privilege of ma- 
jorities.° 

Returning, en: to the special case under observation, we will 
recall that while Mr. Stefan did the unprecedented thing and broke 
the law of the group, Rev. Walther, by overworking the principle 
of precedent, found it.* 

So completely synonymous was Salvation with continuity and 
identity for the group that the we-interest transcended time and 
space. With Luther our Feste Burghers identified themselves. The 
group rallied the closer around that leader, the farther it was geo- 
graphically from its population center. 

Some elements of Luther’s theology with which they identified 
themselves we have seen at work. Its decisive categories in this 
case are as follows: The kingdom of God to be related to, though 
not to be materialized in, “this world,” hence, Sittlichkeit, the es- 

5 For Luther’s concept of the general priesthood see K. Holl, Gesammelte 
Aufsatze, I (1921), 247, 269-70, 273-75; for Luther’s church concept, ibid., pp. 250, 
254-70, 203, 450; for Luthers idea of justification, ibid., pp. 247-48; Luther’s, idea 
of the spiritualis homo, ibid., p. 261. Luther did not constitute the social absolutism 
of the individual in the name of the general priesthood or the spiritualis homo; the 
function of either is contingent on the group weal and on its consent. See Luther, 
W. A., VIII, 248, 2 Ë., 253, 34; also De Bab. Capt.: “Non licere quendam hac ipsa 
uti nisi consensu communitatis aut vocatione majoris.” With the Missouri group the 
relationship of the faithful and their gospel became equated to the legal form of the 
Treuhand which had such a large influence on the liquidation of the proprietary es- 
tate of, and usufructuary rights under, the old church, See A. Schulze, Stadtgemeinde 
und Kirche im Mittelalter, pp. 140, 142, in Festgabe fiir Rudolf Sohm, 1914. On 
' Luther’s influence upon the crucial corpus concept in relation to society see Luther 


Meinecke, “Christliches Gemeinwesen und Christlicher Staat,” Hist. Zeitschrift, 
CXXI 1, 7, 14, 32. 


, “Ibid., pp. 425-26. 
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sence of Christliche Freiheit, and not law proper, a condition of its 
approximation. The idea of soul salvation was understood in terms 
of identity and continuity; the salvation concept itself, in terms of 
the functions of justification and atonement through its indicated 
organs. Those organs were a saving charism, namely, the Bible 
faith in its most literal sense, and also the corpus of the saving 
Christ, God objectified in an element of corporateness, a commu- 
nity united in his spirit; furthermore, the category general priest- 
hood thoroughly rationalized in relation to the group corpus as its 
organ. This entailed, as we have shown, the conception of salvation 
as a group-organic conditioning process. It meant the coarticula- 
tion of the individual into this collective salvation process through 
the categories of Amt and Beruf: the joint liability of the Christian 
calling. The sublimation, finally, of the process in an immanent 
sense as a group-mindedness, and of its organ as the spiritual man. 

It has been suggested that this process describes the making 
of the German-American as a Christian and as a citizen. For the 
group of German Protestantism in America at large his technique 
has set a standard, his mind been a pivot, he himself, an Jdealtypus 
in Max Weber’s sense. But our interest has been at the outset in 
the structure rather than the content of a consciousness of kind. 
Not social attitudes per se, but their conditioning process, the 
growth of organs, has attracted our attention. In a creed we have 
seen here a group organ. Relating its growth to its function of serv- 
ing the inherent interest of the group with relation to a situation, 
we observe that the situation has made for creed formalism, fora _ 
fundamentalism of the sternest sort. The creed fundamentalism of 
the group has presented itself as the homologue of the formalism of 
that same type of group at law.” What has been said of the latter— 
that the form is the barrier which breaks the impact of wilfulness 
(Willkiir) in law—is also true of creed fundamentalism in religion 
here. It serves as a corral, a fence; it is the wall of the Feste Burg; 
its purpose is integration within and integrity over and against the 
without. | 


1 The author has in preparation a parallel study of the conditioning process of a 
specific individualism (behavior complex) in terms of group situations at law. 
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The connection between the growth of this particular creed and 
the situation is cbvious. In its forms, the elements of German self- 
hood, as we have seen, first rallied. It gave our German backbone, 
and as the situation called for more backbone, it ossified. The 
whole organism so ossified; but if we grant the premises in the 
case: group salvation in terms of continuity and identity, even that 
process is eminently rational in the situation. In terms of a creed, 
‘the group consensus was assured: that fence meant good neighbors 
within and without; it meant a stable social medium. In its terms 
the group mind, the group-peace, might “pass all understanding”-— 
for “the others,” but what of that? So much the worse for them. 
German Protestant theology, as well as the sociology of Gemein- 
schaft, entailed an irrational proposition, the one in relation to Cal- 
vinism and the other in relation to Gesellschaft. After Luther had | 
defined the Erkenntnisgrund of the true faith, had taken issue on 
the qualification of the element of its effectiveness; after Calvinists 
had identified themselves with the “effective faith” in terms of 
what to the Lutherans was “good works,” the latter would qualify 
their consciousness of difference and of kind as well as their salva- 
tion pragma, their saving grace in terms of sheer faith. But the 
Calvinists were not only Christians; they were also a church. With 
- the societal type of unification they had developed its new tech- 
nique of give and take, or compromise. As Christians, they also, 
of course, strove for the ‘peace which passeth all understanding,” 
but as incorporators they had to rationalize that peace within their 
mutual understanding. Their faith need not, their creed must—in 
a soclety—become a matter of rational agreement. But then, said 
the Lutherans, their creed has ceased to be a creed and has become 
a contract and an agreement, their faith a convenience, a human 
makeshift. Where is the element of mystery in an agreement? It is 
but Menschenwerk, and cannot save us. . 

But then it must be damned by the group in proportion as the 
other element, the element of mystery, saved the group. It did so 
save it as we have seen. With a creed, a Muehlenberg and a Wal- 
ther domesticated the masses; with a creed, the masses broke the 
will of a too-selfwilled personality; neither members nor leaders 
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could run away the one with the other, nor both with the. group 
ideal. A mystic creed spelled integrity. 

Thus a most irrational creedal proposition can become an emi- 
nently rational medium. for the inherent interest of a group. The 
struggle sketched in article III of this series is a case in point. Here 
a German and an American, a fundamentalist and a modernist 
group, were pitted against each other within the church. Americans 
resorted to a quickening, a compromise. In.the interest of union it 
was a compromise between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic ver- 
sion of Protestantism; in the interest of the new federalism it was 
a concession to the new societal technique of partnerships and of 
Geselilschafi. For German Christians there was no mystery in the 
thing at all: it was a coup d’état of a self-willed personality against 
the integrity of their selfhood, their group, their church. Creed fa- 
naticism need not be an essential of the integrity of religious per- 
sonality among Germans any more than elsewhere. But here, in 
America, the situation as described made it conspicuous as an ele- 
ment thereof. What was wanted was a principle of exclusion and 
inclusion, an elementary standard of articulateness and of identifi- 
- cation, an admission test, a fence which certain religious virtuosi 
could not possibly jump—certainly not if they had*bech educated 
at Princeton. With all its endowment of religious righteousness, its _ 
theological sublimation, its historical rationalization, the contested 
element in the Augsburg Confession® was a form of group circum- 
cision pure and simple. It was indicated by group rationalism in 
the situation and conveniently rediscovered by theology. In other 
words, fundamentalism has as much to do with social crises and the 
struggle for power as with religion. 

Thus, to the German in America his stirb und werde came 
through the sociological form, that institution of gtace par excel- 
lence. Its Ligenleben asserted itself.” It bid the German to die, the 

*The elements which the Americans wanted modified or dgépped from the 
Augsburg Confession before its incorporation into the “Defini#é Platform” of the 
American Lutheran church concerned the mass, the private cénfessional, absolution, . 


denial of the divine Sabbath, baptismal regeneration, and thd Real Presence (4. T. S. 
XXXV, 542). 


° Simmel, pp. 312 ff. 
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German-American, the American, arise. For the identity so much 
coveted, so dearly cherished, would turn out after all to be the slow 
variation of social organisms in adaptation to the social situation. 
Meanwhile, Germans in America preceeded to break their 
backs with fencing. The technique thereof and its effects within 
their group has been described. In its terms we have suggested, the 
son of the glebe became a proud citizen of a real communé in 
America. But upon what terms does that commune enter the Amer- 
ican city of God, that citizen the American commonwealth? Speak- 
ing in terms of sociology: what has this conditioning process of the 
“we” in store for the others, and what sort of a “socius” will that 
ego be? Obviously, the inherent interest of the group did not only 
give; it also took away. With the blessings of its theology for the 
cheerful giver, it trimmed an originally pietistic Christianity of its 
eudaemonism, of much of its mysticism, of much of its potential 
emotional appeal. The intrasocial as well as the intersocial situa- 
tion accounts for a fear of emotional religion. It menaced the con~ 
sensus in proportion as it tended to upset the individual. Nor was 
there room in the functional structure of our organism for “pneu- 
matic” religion, ‘no social calling for the subjectivism of a call. A 
noncompetitive group did not take kindly to the athletes of faith. 
Its aversion against the vagaries of the religion of the inner light, 
with its attendant “stirrings,” it easily sanctioned with what Paul 
told Corinthians and other disorderly people. The thing was not 
orderly. Their faith did not mean law, but it did mean order. It 
was the essence of a traditional Sittlichkeit. The interest of the 
church in the competitive situation with other churches also assert- 
ed itself. The quickening process might make more and better 
Methodists, but neither more Lutherans nor better Christians. To 
the mind of our group, as now definitely formed by Walther, the 
thing comes from the desire to bring on the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The inner light either leads to Werkheiligkeit, namely phar- 
isaism, which is as bad as popery, or it tapers down to rationalism, 
which is abomination. Meanwhile the ministry of our group, with 
Baier’s Dogmatics, Walther’s Practical Theology, as their original 
professional equipment, with the consciousness of eminent calling 
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in the vineyard of the Lord, and the jealousy of a ministry in the 
parish—they have opinions of their own of the spellbinder next 


door. He is a humbug and busybody: he does not know his busi- ` ` 


ness and he would control the state. The daughter churches of Cal- 
vinism only confirm the Lutheran in his conception of the manifest 
destiny of Lutheranism in America: to preach a truly Pauline 
Christianity and preserve the separation of church and state.’ 
Thus, the group, in more senses than one, laced our German with 
its own’ ego into the strait-jacket of an ancient-calling concept. As 
the primary group was wont to tell the cobbler to stick to his last, 
so it told the minister, he Christian himself, to mind his business. 
That business, ministry, and calling of the ego, Christian or other- 
wise, the group rationalizes and canonizes through its eminent or- 
gan, theology; whereupon it leaves it, together with the power of 
the keys, with the community. The community, we may say, loses 
keys, calling, ministry, church,ego, “socius,” and all—in the parish, 
For the church also, where it had given, it could take away. 
Afraid to lose both identity and numbers in the English language, 
it preserved the.German language of the group as its own medium 
of indoctrination. But what it really uses is the topographical 
terminology of a dogmatic scholasticism of the seventeenth cen- 
_ tury. Its social philosophy is pre-Copernican “social geometry”: 
it is the pre-Thomistic world-order of concentric circles as indi- ‘ 
cated by the medieval system of socialization.‘ In its parochial 
schools it will continue to use the German language and Luther’s 
Catechism to teach its. children to stay put, unless those children 
have ceased to understand that language, or unless the state, for. 
reasons best known to itself, tells them to stop. But the conserva- 
tion of German-language nationalism has never been its aim. As 
soon as more English and Norwegian converts were to be had, and 
the days of the German were numbered, as soon as God came to be 
with the stronger battalions of the English language, it bethought . 
” Synodalberichte Michigan (1924), No. 4, p. 69; Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XV, 
153-74; Schaller, Biblical Christology, 1919; Tkeolog. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 299-300. 
The evidence of a uniform reaction in the above sense is overwhelming. I Peter 
4:15 is still applied. 
” Simmel, p. 317. 
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itself. of its identity as an American church. Having begun by ` 
claiming to know only Christians and speaking only German, it 
‘ended by becoming so characteristically American that it came 
near forgetting its own traditional Christianity.” 

- On the whole, the church sublimated its own sociological form, 
the Gemeinschaft, and abhorred the rational technique of a part- 
nership and Gesellschafé for itself and for its members. For its own 
corporation law it has learnec to use the latter to build up a system 
‘of federated congregaticns and synods on the plan of co-ordination 
but not sub- or super-ordination. But all partnership it makes con- 
tingent on-creed. fellowship and Gemeinschaft.** | 

Thus the church is withholding from the Christian and from 
the natural man the right ‘to enter partnerships where they preju- 
dice its own existence or its catholic monopoly of the means of 
- grace: the correct understanding of the gospel. As a result, the ego, 
which is its noblest function, canndt grow as a “socius” through a 
wider Gemeinschaft and fellowship, nor as an ego through a nar- 
rower Gesellschaft and partnership.** No trial-and-error method 


2 This according to:some criticism of its Christianity in the organ of the affil- — 
iated Wisconsin Synod, see Tkeolog. Quartalsschrift, XTX, 58, 113; XX, 254, 262. 
See also ibid., XV, XVI, 43 ff., rar Í, 179 f., 287 ff., an excellent sociological ana 
by Professor August Pieper. 


* For its early fellowship law see A. J. S., Vol. XXX, No. 6, pp. 677, 682, notes 
and ibid., Vol. XX XI, No. 1, pp. 41, 44, 49; also Theolog. Quartalsschrift, VIII, 
98 ff., 110 ff., 131 ff., 152; IX, 24 ff., 65, 33; also “Gedanken über kirchliche Vereini- 
gung,” ibid., Jahrg., XI, 10, 31, 79 ff.. 99: “Vereinigung ist unevangelisch.. . . . ist 
Indifferentismus . . . . führt zur Calvinistischen Theocratie mit seiner .. . . falschen 
Auffassung von den Aufgaben der Kirche. . ... . Streben ein sichtbares Gottësreich 
auf Erden aufzurichten . .'. . Riicksichtslosigkeit gegen die Gewissensiiberzeugung 
.anderer. .... ” See also the clear distinction -between Vereinigung und Einigung, 
ibid., p. 21. Why no partnerships without creed agreement, Romans 10, 9; Galatians 
I, 9; and II John ro. Fellowship with reformed and Calvinistic churches is impossi- 
ble: “Alle die zu reformierten Gemeinschaften gehören stehen uns wie Personen aus 
einer anderen Familie gegenüber. .... Kirchliche Einigung ist wesentlich Einigung 
im Bekenntnis,” żbid., pp. 81-88. For a recent controversy within the church con- 
cerning the sources of the power of the keys and the implications theréof for the cor- 
poration law of the church (a clear-cut differentiation of the elements of fellowship 
and partnership therein) see Tkeclog. Quartalsschrift, IX, 102, and XVIII, og ff. But 
here also “Gottes Wort ist es was dis Kirche macht.” See also on confessionalism ` 
and modernism, Syodalberichie (North Dakota, 1922), Synod. Conferenz, 1898. 


See again Simmel, pp. 319-28. ; 
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may net him a new technique. He can do no other because his 
group, his institution, knows none. He may not respond to, he may 
not even recognize, a situation, except in terms of his group. It 
stands to reason, then, that whatever partnerships our type will 
enter for social or political purposes, such as a party, will rarely 
attain the intimacy of a fellowship. It may attain the duration and 
stability of a fellowship through tradition, but not its intimacy and 
loyalty through identification. The traditionalism of the parish 
will, its socialism of thinking and of feeling will not, bless a wider 
circle of social relationships. For in its theory of the state our 
church denied that the state may make Christians what they ought 
to be, and then handicapped its Christians from making the state 
what it might be. For while the state should be governed by nat- 
ural reason, the Christian may not so do it. It keeps away from all 
the social Christianity and from the Christian endeavor of the oth- 
ers because it is a Calvinistic and sectarian idea to try to bring in 
the Kingdom of God on earth. It thus saves its breath trying to re- 
form the world at large, and then blows everlastingly the hot pud- 
ding of Sodom and Gomorrah. It puts the strongest possible pre- 
mium on the “freedom of the Christian man,” but where it sees 
others make use thereof, it will recommend doing the opposite.” It 
will everlastingly decry the wicked world, but when that world be- 
gins to join in prayer, our Lutheran will stay away, for “there is no 
such thing as a non-denominational prayer.”** It is convinced that 
a storm is threatening the church from the state, but when that 
storm breaks, it demands Christian obedience and preaches non- 
resistance.’’ The literature of the church reads like a scathing sat- 
ire on the bankruptcy of American Christianity. It is also a faith- 

= As in matters of the adiaphora, see some of the Synodalberichte which recom- 
mend: when in doubt, watch the others and do the opposite. 

1 Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 202. 


“Its theory of church and state will be treated later, in the social process at 
large, see Michigan, 1909, Illinois, 1991, Theolog. Quartalsschrift, III, 434; IV, 149. 
Kansas, 1889, Syn. Conf., 1890; Wisconsin, 1892; Iowa, 1901. Thus Luther: “Gott 
will lieber leicer: die Obrigkeit so Unrecht thut denn den Poepel so rechte Sache hat,” 
Michigan, 1909, p. 35. i i 
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ful record of the limitations of that of the Germans, including its 
ownt Eo E 

On the whole, we may say that our Lutheran is still a German 
in this, that he abhors the Sabbath, and prohibition, and all the so- 
cial meliorism of the sectarians. He is an American in this, that he 
is much more provincial, much narrower in his attitude toward 
amusements, than the continental German, even where such amuse- 
ments do not come under the category “sin.” He is a Puritan all by 
himself, | goi 
If his idea of a gocd neighbor and Christian is this, that he 
should stay on his own side of the fence, the final and most potent . 
reason is his fear of “rationalism.” For rationalism is the very de- 
nial of his selfhood. The individual as an economic being and as a 
Christian, the group as the family, the neighborhood, the church, 
the group as an aggregate, and the group as a type form are there- 
with doomed. It hurts their feelings and it corrodes their minds. 
Between the Missouri Lutheran and rationalism, the social process 
is dramatized as a mystery play: the devil is rationalism, the soul © 
is group tradition, the deus ex machina is the sola fides. 

It has been suggested previously in what sense the group is 
threatened objectively in its psychological elements, its behavior 
mechanism, its social reason, and its social faith. We have said that 
the very logic of the heterogeneous situation threatened tie Ge- 
meinschaft, undermined its social reason, and shook its faith. 
Whatever its modes, from the eighteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that logic is the substance of “rationalism.” It is the thing 
which does not love a fence. | | e 

How the denger from that situation was translated into terms 
of soul fear and how our organism was made impregnable against 
that danger, if not against that fear, might be worth showing in de- 
tail. Only enough can be suggested here to satisfy our double 
curiosity, namely, in what part of their capitol these Romans keep 
their geese, and the social process as a conditioning of an egc. 

** For sheer moral and intellectual honesty in criticizing the limitations of his 


~ own church, as well as that of the cthers, the articles of Professor Kohler in the 
Theolog. Quartalsschrift of the affiliated Wisconsin Synod have no rival. 
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‘The forms in which the primary group meets rationalism are 
well-known enough. With reasoning the German farmer gets no- 
where; he must carry on. Once the wife, the oldest boy, the man 
servant and the maid servant rationalize, they will soon be talking 
back, and cease to know their place. Rationalizing in the com- 
munity is dangerous to the consensus, for it disturbs the peace. 
That sort of individualism soon causes Argernis. The rationalizing 
of the new theology is dangerous in the extreme; it is not in keep- 
ing with tradition; it only benefits “the others,” and then, es steht 
geschrieben. The so-called, “higher criticism” is folly in the name 
of reason, and in the.name of religion it is blasphemy."® As a mat- 
ter of course, the. modern evolutionary theory. is impossible. But 
Professor Graebner, of the seminary of the group at St. Louis, the 
largest theological college in the country, has made a careful inves- 
tigation of it and written a criticism. The result is gratifying: “Ev- 
olution is in its last mortal throes... . . Darwin is dead .... 
all that is left are some lesser disciples dancing about the remains 
and frantically shouting make-believes that the thing is still alive. 
Obsequies are in order.””° 

We easily see that whether the thing presents itself as the mild’ 
rationalism of the eighteenth century or the evolutionary rational- 
ism of the nineteenth, the rational synthesis of pietism or that of 
science does not matter. The rationalism of Thomas Paine, and 
Jefferson, and Heinzen, and Marx, and all those people have one 
thing in common: they have forgotten to reckon with original sin. 
Hence they know neither creation nor salvation. ' l 

With all this some American Christians mày heartily agree. 
. -But what about the idea that Calvinism itself is rationalism? Dr. 
Hodge’s assertion, for instance, that “the Bible never requires us 
to receive as true anything which the constitution of our nature, 
given to us by God himself, forces us to believe to be false or impos- 


* Allg. Delegatenconferenz, 1893. 


* Th, Graebner, Evolution: An Investigation and a Criticism, 1920. The book, 
as usual in that quarter, shows great industry and much learning, and is one of the 
best treatises on the subject that has come from the fundamentalist camp. See also 
Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1921), p. 208. 
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sible.” That shows to our zroup the Jenei of the atki 
aberration ọf Calvinism from the revealed word.” 

As we have seen, the application of the majority ‘principle to 
matters of faith is considerec rank rationalism. It is the essence of 
the kybris between church and state. The result will ultimately be 
the application of ‘the principle of vox populi, vox det to religion 
itself. The Lutheran can dono other than ask: “What will a man’s 
faith be worth to him or to his associates if he is willing to base it 
on the vote of others like himself?”?? Of course it will ultimately 
mean, as the Lutheran sees it, that the Calvinists will capture the 
state, and then turn upon the churches of the minorities and assim- 
ilate them, via vox populi, for the greater glory of God. They have 
reason to believe that the state will ultimately, if the Calvinists 
and sectarians continue their nefarious work, force them, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and others, to base their faith upon the vote of 
others quite unlike themselves. ° - 

They are very much afraid of the state. They scan anxiously 
the signs for a syrnpathetic response to this attitude from the other 
American churches. They quote The Gospel Message on “Shall 
the Government Control Our Religion,” and rejoice in what the © 

southern Baptists have to say: “The government has deliberately 
= See Theolog. Quartalsschrift, Jahrg., XVI, 299-301.. Also J. Schaller, Biblical 
Christology: A Study in Lutheran Dogmatics, 1919, pp. 299-301: “Calvinistic ra- 
tionalism and English materialism have shorn .... the Gospel of its saving power. 
. The main object of the Protestant churches of this country has become moral, 
stitial: and political work, aiming to materialize the Kingdom of God in the perish- 
able institution of the state... .. ” See the remarkable criticism of American Chris- ` 
_ tianity during the war, ibid., Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1918), pp. 172-73. The “rec- 
toral theory of atonement” is no less heretically rationalistic. See Hodge, III, 100 ff. ; 
for the Lutherans see in Romans 1:16 the ground which definitely arraigns them ` 
“against the Calvinistic error, that the spirit does not work in and through the word, 


but produces all spiritual effects by an influence superadded to the word, and that 
this is the testimony of the spirit” (Theclog. Quartalsschrift, XVII, 149-50). 


” Theolog. Quartalsschrift (1920), Jahrg., XVII, 89-90; in review of Gilkey, 
Seth Gorham, “A Plea for Greater Unity,” roro, see p. 92. 


* As early as the fifties, Walther, in the Lutheraner and Lehre und Wehre, ex- 
pressed his surprise at how guilelessly American sectarian Christians accepted the fel- 
lowship in arms of the Rationalists and Forty-eighters against the divine institution 
of slavery. He seems to have seen the implication of the Revolution of 1848 and of ` 
1860 for property, as well as other “Ccivine institutions.” 
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cracked the military whip over the various Protestant denomina- 
tions. . . . . When did the American people tear up their Bill of 
Rights, grind to dust their Constitution, and establish a depart- 
ment of war and religion?’”’** They, of course, know exactly when 
and how that happened. It is due to the nefarious zeal of the sec- 
tarians and the Calvinistic theocratic ideal of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. They record with disgust how the executive department 
has given them.the “themes” of recommending the buying of war 
bonds, of explaining the justice of the war, of working toward a 
smooth reconstruction. It has even suggested sermon texts, and if 
the sects continue as before, we can get ready for a Kirchenstaat, 
“as the Roman church would not make it any more ruthless.” But 
what will then become of the church? It will become what it has 
always been for others and elsewhere in America: a society, a 
verein. But the last straw is a letter from. the Internal Revenue 
Office appealing to the clergy—their clergy—to give clear, strong, 
public support for the enforcement of prohibition, and suggesting 
that “a committee be appointed to receive all complaints of viola- 
tions of the law and lodge such complaints with the proper authori- 
ties.” This is the caustic comment of the Lutherans: “In other 
words, we are to become a sort of American Legion.”””* 

The Methodists are rank rationalists. For do they not open the 
gates of hell with an eye for results? Is not their whole technique 
of “drumming up trade,” of “putting the church on the map,” and 
of “putting the gospel across” borrowed from “the others”? That 
is the rationalism of the kybris and the natural man in disguise. 
The spiritual man professes his faith and trusts God for results. 
The Methodists may talk more or less rationally on any subject 
under the sun. It may be gocd social philosophy at that, but reli- 
gion it is not. It may be plausible; the method may be good sales- 
manship, but pastoral theology it is neither. 

Thus the inherent interest of the church precludes that it tol- 


4 Assistant Secretary of War Keppel had written them that “the whole desire of 
the government is to break down denominational distinctions” (Theolog: Quartals- 
schrift, XV, XVI, 153). 

= Theolog. Quartalsschrift, XVII (1920), 66. 
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erate rationalism in any form. It must be kept out. But it also 
raises its ‘brazen face in the group itself. Mere rationalizing about | 
the effectiveness of the organs of the church may cause Argernis. 
Where that rationalizing entails a challenge, a demand for a change 
not ‘sufficiently documented by ‘group theology, there is a taint of 
rationalism in the air. Where a minority sets itself over against the 
group, there it is a stench in the nostrils of the Gemeinde, who call 
it Selbstiberhebung. It is the ancient superbia; it is heresy. In the 
presence of heresy, Lutheran theology remembers Luther’s own 
- estimate of reason, other people’s reason: Die Vernunft ist eine 
Bestie, sie muss geschdndet werden.” 

Rationalism, then, for the group, is dissent from the group con- 
sensus sociologically, and theologically from the group creed. It is , 
within the group der Geist der stets verneint; it is the spirit which 
prevails outside, the spirit of the others. The spiritual man it is not. 

But thrice damned are the Masons and all fraternal orders. In 
the roaring forties, when the parochial organization of charity be- 
gan to be inadequate, they tried to reorganize and rearticulate it. 
They grafted the principle o7 fellowship and mutual aid upon an 
_ adventitious and somewhat godless “society.” They thus borrowed 
from the fellowship what they gave to the society, and also coaxed 
godiy Germans from their Gemeinschaft into a bad Gesellschaft. 
That was bad enough; it threatened the Gemeinde in its integrity, 
its scle stewardship of the trust of caritas. But did they. not also, . 
for their nondescript crowd, adopt some continental American God 
and Supreme Being as their protector, some’secret hocus-pocus as 
their symbol? That supreme being is not Christ, that mystery is 
not baptism, and their faith is no faith, for.““cursed he who puts his 
faith in man.” They have. been, as our Lutherans see it, the real 
enemies of the Christian religion in America, and they have de- 
bauched the church. They are responsible for the adultery of 
_ American Christianity with the deistic rationalism of the eighteenth 
°° Cf. Luther on the “Superbi Hospizes, Non Cives,” W. A. III, 83, 7; cit. Holl, 


pp. 250-51; and Tkeolog. Quartalsschzift, passim; also 1910, pp. 52 f., 6r. John to, 
35 “gilt uns tausend mal mehr zls alle Wissenschaft.” 
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century; the religion of the brotherhood of man is their nefarious 
work. Their religion is deism and their church is the state.” 

No German Lutheran of the Missouri Synod may call brother 
a Mason or any member of a fraternal order. He who dies in that 
brotherhood must go unshriven by his church. The minister has no 
calling to go with his body, and to speak at his grave is dangerous 
in the extreme. For is not 4 non-denominational prayer construc- 
tive blasphemy? ` 

Thus, from the relative rationalism of the others the Gemeinde 
- and its church protects its members to the very grave. Our Luther- 
an may not have remained a good German in saeculo; his soul may 
not go to heaven at that. But-neither has he been an Elk or an Odd 
Fellow, a Shriner or a Mason. He was not a joiner, he has kept 
himself unspotted from the world, and the gospel of the new Amer- 
icanism has touched him not. 

* ( Masons.) The outlawry of cofisociation with the Masons was the work of 
Rev.. Walther, and one of the most dacisive steps taken to conserve the sectionalism 
of the Lutheran mind. For the fraternal orders must be considered one of the most 
potent solvents of creed sectionalism, their group also the integrator of a new Ameri- 
can lay religion in the above-characterized sense, For the modern attitude of the 
group toward lodges, see Theolog. Quirtalsschrijt, VIIL, Fg. 60 ff.; XV-XVI, Jabrg., 


43 ff., 121 ff.; XVIII, Fg., 731 ff. Also Paul Pieper, Die Christusfeindschaft der Lo- | 
gen, N. W. Pub. House, r923. _ 


[To be continued | 
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S2CTION V. THE “INTEREST” CONCEPT 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


With the publication of his General Sociology in 1908, Small advertised a new 
type of classification of humar. motives, designated by the term “interest.” He gave 
Ratzenhofer credit for the term and for the general idea, but Small’s interests con- 
cept seems to be something quite different from anything he found in Ratzenhofer’s 
writings. Ellwood, Blackmar and Gillin, Ross, and Southard and Jarrett have re- 
ferred with approval and with varying degrees of emphasis to the interests concept 
as developed by Small; most of these writers treat it as a term designating a class 
of social forces which subsist alongside of the more elementary social forces. The 
interest concept is one which is still at the time of writing involved in a process of 

. competition with several others for prestige and utilization. 


We have embodied in numerous passages in other sections of 
this paper discussions of Small’s attitude on the social forces ques- 
tion, together with quotations displaying his point of view. We 
have also quo‘ed classifications of social forces by Blackmar and 
Gillin’ and Ellwood’ which make use of the interest concept; it 
will not be necessary to repeet them here. We have also quoted a 
passage from Ross’ Moot Points in Sociology,’ which embodies a 
classification of what he called “interests,” but without any par- 
ticular emphasis upon the term. Ross had published this article 
in the American Journal of Sociology before Small’s General So- 
ciology appeared in print. ‘Small contends, however, that he was 
not influenced in his use of the interest concept by any other writer 
except Ratzenhofer, and an examination of Small’s summary of 
Ratzenhofer’s presentation of “interests,” in General Sociology, 
will convince enyone that he took the suggestion he received from 
Ratzenhofer and manufactured something quite different out of 

t A. J. S., November, 1925.. 

* Ibid., XXX_ (September, 19251, 169. ® Ibid., p. 166. 
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it. Extended deliberation over the precise assignment of credit 
which should be made to each of several writers in connection with 
a‘particular idea is indeed a futile occupation for the historians of 
a science, and we may, without further preliminaries, proceed to 
devote one section of the present paper to the examination of the 
interests concept, taking Small’s presentation in General Sociology 
as the principal exhibit. It is the impression of the present writer, 
based on his general reading in the literature of sociology and 
related fields, that it is especially Small’s formulation of the inter- 
est concept which has given to that cancept-the considerable pres- 
tige which it now enjoys, not only with academic sociologists, but 
wi social workers and others.* 

< It has been possible to select a series of passages from General 
Sociology which set forth Small’s conception of “interests” 
clearly that comment by the present writer is largely superfluous. 
We therefore reproduce these passages with very little comment. 
It should be stated by way of preface, however, that Professor 
Small gives the fullest credit, in his General Sociology and in other 
writings, to Ratzenhofer for the general concept “interests” as a 
tool of sociological analysis and explanation. Just where the ideas 
furnished by Ratzenhofer leave off, and’ where Small’s own de- 
velopments oi the interest concept begin, would require a close and 
extended comparison of the writings of the two men to determine. 
The writer has not made such a comparison, but it may be re- 
marked that Small has laid before us the most important data for 
such a study in his General Sociology, In any case it appears to be 
from the parts of General Seviology which are epitomized in the 
following paragraphs that the term “interests” found its way into 
familiar use among American sociologists. 

One does not observe any typ2 of man long without beginning to suspect 

that one may find in it every other type of man more or less disguised. One 


gets hold of the idea that all of these men are alike; that the one is doing 
what all are doing, and that all are doing what the one is doing. We get the: 


* See, for example, the extended passage in Southard ‘and Jarrett, The Kingdom 
of Evils, pp. 402-6, in which the authors express their approval of Small’s definition 
and use of the interests concept. 
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notion that, if we could look below the surface of these lives in turn, we should 
find that the conduct which on the surface seems so unlike and unrelated is 
really the same essential activity, with variations to be accounted for after 
slight attention to the surroundings in which they occur.” 

All men, .... from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act as 
they do act, first, because of variacions in the circumstances of their environ- 
_ ment, both physizal and social; second, because of variations and permutations 
of their six elementary inierests. I name these, for convenience, health, wealth, 
sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. 

Of course, tais analysis of human interests is from the standpoint of the 
observer, not of the actor. Real human beings are not such prigs as to start 
saying: “Go to now. I propose to secure health, wealth, sociability, knowl- 
edge, beauty, and rightness.” It is only the rare individual, even in relatively 
advanced society, whose powers of abstraction are so developed that he can 
say: “I want food.” Most men know simply that they are hungry and want 
the particular food that will satisfy today’s cravings; or they want work, be- 
cause its wage will buy today’s dinrer. Still less do men want the other groups 
of interests, but all men act for reasons which the few reflective men may trace 
back to combinations of motives conveniefitly classified in our six groups. The 
precise type and balance of motive is a distinct problem in each social situ- 
ation.” 


The above sixfold classification seems to have been original 
with Small, and he has apparently developed it as a logical gen- 
eralization from which Ratzenhofer’s more concrete categories of 
“interests,” which are the ones he uses in the second passage we 
shall quote below, could be derived. The following Mangione, 
reasoning is also apparently Small’s own: 

. Two general propositions are pertinent with reference to the whole sub- 
ject of the differentiation of interests within the state: 

a. The various institutions, political, ecclesiastical, professional, industri- 
al, etc., including the government, are devices, means, gradually brought into 
existence to serve interests that devzlop within the state. 

2. Each of these devices, and even their accidental variations and sub- 
ordinate parts, are likely to be transformed, in the minds of the persons who 
get their status in society by working with them, into ends, to be cherished and 

defended and perpetuated on their own account.® 
"Op. cit., pp. 178—179. 


Tn later years Small substituted the term “prestige” to stand for a content 
of this interest. 


~" Loc. cit., 197-098. 
3 Ibid., 233-34. Italics supplied by the writer. 
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We enter now upon discussion of the subordinate interests which always 
array themselves in varying forms against the national or common interest. 
We are not attempting at this point to classify the interests that are active in 
a particular.society, past or present. We are not now referring to any special 
stage of civic development, early or late. We are presenting a schedule of in- 
terests that are not necessarily all present in an appreciable degree in all states. 
They are merely typical of situations in states sooner or later. 


TYPICAL INTERESTS WITHIN STATES 
1 


A. The universal interest; sustenance 
B. The kinship interest 
.C. The national interest : 
D. The creedal interests . 
F. The class interests 
x. Extraction 

. Artisanship 
. Manufacture 
. Wage labor 
Trade i 
. Professional and personal service 
. Parasitism 
. The pseudo-classes 

a) Massed capital 

b) Capital 

c) Massed industry 
. d) Massed agriculture 
G.. The rank interests . 
H. The corporate interests® 


Om Aum & WwW bd 


The passages from General Sociology which we have taken 
above would perhaps serve to present the essence of Small’s con- 
ception of the “interests.” A few other quotations, however, -will 
be useful to show more clearly the meaning which he attaches to 
the concept. 


The latest word in sociology is that human experience yields the most and 
‘the deepest meaning when read from first to last in terms of the evolution, ex- 
pression, and accommodation of interests.7° 

The social process is a drama of human endeavors to express the whole 
gamut of interests, while every effort toward expression tends oa to 
npa to each new interést a new variant force. 


* This list 2s Ratzenhofer’s, loc. cit, pp. 251-85. Cf. loc. cit., D. 393. 
” Ibid., p. 282. 4 Ibid., p. 284. 
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Without pushing the analysis too far, and without resting any theory upon 
the analogy with the atom of physical theory, it is necessary to find some 
starting-place from which to trace up the composition of sentient beings, just 
as the physicists assumed they found their starting-place in. the atom. The 
notion of interests is accordingly serving the same purpose in sociology which 
the notion of atoms has served in physical science., Interests are the stuff that 
men are made of. More accurately expressed, the last elements to which we 
can reduce the actions of human beings are units which we may conveniently 
name “interests. It is merely inverting the mode of expression to say: In-- 
terests are the simplest modes of MORIR which we can trace in the conduct of . 
human beings.1# 

In general, an interest is an unsatisfied capacity, arabning to an un- 

realized condition, and it is predisposition to-such rearrangement as would tend 
to realize the indicated condition. Human needs and human wants are inci- 
dents in the series of events between the latent existence of human interests . 
and the achievement of partial satisfaction. Human interests, then, are the > 
ultimate terms of calculation in sociology. The whole life-process, so far as we 
know it, whether viewed in its individual or in its social phase, is at last the 
process of developing, adjusting, ard satisfying interests. . 
‘It is the essence of the findings brought together in the present 
paper that the term “interests” and the concept for which it stands 
in the work of Small are still at the time of writing involved in a 
process of competition with several alternative schemes of classi- 
fication of fundamental human motives or “social forces,” and that 
it does not yet appear which terms or which conceptions will finally 
survive and become a part of the generally accepted equipment of 
sociological science. What is probably most likely is that several 
of these terms, with corresponding conceptions for which they 
stand, will survive side by side and come to be used for slightly 
different kinds of analysis. Be that as it may, it is certainly true- 
that the interest concept as worked out by Small shares with the 
_desires concept of Ward—in practical independence of which the 
former was formulated—the honor of having introduced into the - 
current of sociological thought the perception that some list of - 
; universal classes of human motives or behavior tendencies would 
‘prove a useful tool of analysis and emacs in both practical 
and theoretic social problems. ; 

It is to be noted before we dismiss this topic that, besides the 


4 Thid., pp. 425-26. *8 Thid., D. 433. 
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authors whom we have mentioned at the beginning of the present 
section, Professor Ross has adopted in his Principles an interest 
concept much like that of Small. We quote the most pertinent 
passage from that work. ; 

There are certain great complexes which contribute to satisfy a number 
of our innate cravings. Among them are wealth, government, religion, and 
knowledge. Each of them appeals to so many sides of human nature that for 
most men it becomes an object of abiding concern and desire. These derived 
social forces may be called interests. They so mightily determine the attitudes 
and exertions of men that the interests of a people or an age give it its dis- 
tinctive stamp. The forces which alter from time to time the relative strength 
of interests are among the veritable makers of history.1* 


SECTION VI. WISHES AND ATTITUDES AS SOCIAL FORCES 


\ 


ABSTRACT 


Wishes and attitudes as items in a comprehensive new theory of social behavior. 
—W, I. Thomas and Park and Burgegs have been responsible for the introduction 
into the literature of American sociology of a fairly elaborate new conceptual system 
for the analysis and explanation of human social behavior, with particular reference 
to its motivation. The principal formal terms used to designate the concepts in this 
system are “attitude,” “value,” “situation,” “definition of the situation,” “wish,” and 
the “four wishes” or classes of wishes. 

The wish concept—-The wish concept originated with the psychologists 
Thomas and Park and Burgess appear to have been influenced especially by E. B. 
Holt’s account of it. Thomas’ earlier formulations of the “attitude” concept did not 
discriminate clearly between attitudes and wishes, but his correlation of attitudes 
with social values or social objects was later carried over to the definition of the 
wish concept. A wish is now defined as a wish for something; it involves a motor 
tendency. All wishes are conceived to fall in four classes, which cannot be substi- 
tuted for one another. , 

The attitude as a behavior pattern.—Park has abstracted the attitude concept 
from the wish concept more clearly than Thomas had done, and has classified atti- 
tudes as behavior patterns in four classes: approaching, withdrawing, superordina- 
tion, subordination. 


There is no logical necessity for the linking together of the 
concept “wish” and the concept “attitude” in a doctrine of social 
forces. As a matter of historical fact, however, the two terms have 
been used in connection with each other, and have been defined in 
` part by reference to each other. W. I. Thomas seems to have been 
largely responsible for introducing these concepts into the litera- 
ture of American sociology and social psychology, in his collabora- 
tion with Florian Znaniecki in their monumental work, The Polish 

= Principles of Sociology, p. 51. 
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Peasant in Europe and America, In two methodological discus- 
sions in this study the authors have made the effort to define the 
terms “wish” and “attitude” for the purposes of sociological 
analysis, and to correlate them with each other. The generalized 
exposition of the concepts has been carried further in Park and 
Burgess’s Introduction to the Science of Sociology, in Park and 
Miller’s Old-World Traits Transplanted, and in Thomas’s The 
Unadjusted Girl. Probably the last-mentioned work, which pre- 
sumably contains Thomas’s latest thoughts on the subject, is the 
most satisfactory expression at the date of writing of the concep- 
tion of wishes and attitudes as social forces which is so influential 
at present with the Chicago school of sociologists.” 

As we examine, in the following pages, some of the passages 
most in point from the writings of these men, it will appear that 
the concept “wishes” is not of an entirely different order from 
Ward’s concept “desires.” What «Thomas has done, in effect, is 
to redefine somewhat the notion of fundamental, more or less uni- 
versal human nature motives, and to signalize his revision of the 
concept by the adoption of a new term, imported from the field of 
psychoanalysis—the “wish,” and of still another, the “attitude,” 
incorporated into a scientific hypothesis from the field of ordinary 
discourse by giving to it a precise definition. Along with these 
fundamental motive-concepts, Thomas and his followers have 
found it necessary to develop some three other closely related 
ones—that of the social “value,” the particular “situation,” and 
the “definition of the situation” made by the individual or pro- 
vided in the culture of the group. There is not entire agreement 
among those who have been working with these terms as to the 
exact meanings to be attached to them, but this ii come out in 
the passages to be quoted below.*® 

3 Thomas’s doctrine of the attitudes and wishes has had considerable influence 
upon some of the younger members of the Department of Political Economy of the 
University of Chicago, where he formerly taught. Compare Douglas, Hitchcock, and 


Atkins, The Worker in Modern Economic Society (1923), pp. 52 ff., and Atkins and 
Lasswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems (1924), chapter i. 

** The readings in this chapter are arranged in the natural order of the develop- 
ment of social forces. They were first thought of by historians as tendencies or 
trends. Then, in the popular sociology, social forces were identified with significant 
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By way of introducing more carefully the story of the develop- 
ment of these concepts, it may be observed that there are two pos- 


‘sible. bases of classification of the fundamental human motives. 


~ 


As an actual research procedure, each óf these will involve a 
method somewhere between systematic induction and a crude 
process of trial-and-selection. Following the one line of approach, 
the methodologist will attempt to classify motives according to the 
ends toward which they are, or appear to be, directed. If the other 
approach is used, the basis of classification is the actual form of 
the behavior pattern itself. The former is substantially the method 
by which Ward’s classification of desires and Small’s classification 
of interests were formed. It is also the principle on which the 
Thomas fourfold classification of “wishes” is based. Park and 
Burgess, on the other hand, following up rather vague suggestions 
made in the writings of Thomas, have made a fourfold classifica- 
tion of attitudes as behavior patterns, stating at the same time 
that a more elaborate classification might be made on the same 
basis. In the earlier writings of Thomas, however, there are, as we 
shall see from quotations to be given below, only faint adumbra- 
tions of the distinction which we have just noted. 

In The Polish Peasant, Thomas and Znaniecki approached 
the problem of defining their “attitude” concept through a pre- 
liminary definition and description of “social values”: 


By a social value we understand any datum having an empirical content 
accessible to the members of some social group, and a meaning with regard to 
which it is, or may be, an object of activity. Thus, a foodstuff, an instrument, 


- a coin, a piece of poetry, a university, a myth, a scientific theory, are social 
_ values... .. The meaning of these values becomes explicit when we take 


them in connection with human actions..... The social value is thus op- 
posed to the natural thing, which has a content, but, as a part of nature, has 
no meaning for human activity, is treated as “valueless”; when the natural 


social objects in which the factors of the situation under consideration were embod- 


` ied. This was a step in the direction of the elementary social forces. Later the terms 


“interests,” “sentiments,” and “attitudes” made their appearance in the literature of 
economics, sociology, and social psychology. Finally the concept of the wishes, first 
vaguely apprehended by sociologists under the name “desires,” having gained a more 
adequate description and definition in the use made of it by psychoanalysis, has been 
reintroduced into sociology by W. I. Thomas under the title of the “four wishes” 


(Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology [1924 ed.J, p. 437.) 
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thing assumes a meaning, it becomes thereby a social value. And naturally a 
social value may have different meanings, for it may refer to many different 
kinds of activities. 

By attitude we understand a process of individual consciousness which de- 
termines real or possible activity of the individual in the social world. Thus, 
hunger that compels the consumption of the foodstuff; the workman’s decision 
to use the tool; the tendency of the spendthrift to spend the coin; the poet’s 
feelings and ideas expressed in the poem and the reader’s sympathy and ad- 
miration; the needs which the institution tries to satisfy and the response 
which it provokes; the fear and devotion manifested in the cult of the divin- 
ity; the interest in creating understanding, or applying a scientific theory, and 
the ways of thinking implied in it—all these are attitudes. The attitude is thus 
the individual counterpart of the social value; activity, in whatever form, is 
the bond between them.?? 


In the sentences which follow those just quoted, the authors set 
forth plainly another feature of their conception of the attitude as 
they were defining the term; they were making an attempt to 
establish an objective, behavioristic classification, in place of the 
subjectively defined categories of motives used by the older psy- 
chology: 


By its reference to activity, and thereby to the social world, the attitude 
is distinguished from the psychical state. In the examples quoted above we 
were obliged to use, with reference to ideas and volitions, words that have be- 
come terms of individual psychology by being abstracted from the objective 
social reality to which they apply, but originally they were designed to express 
attitudes, not psychological processes. A psychological process is an attitude 
treated as an object in itself, isolated by an act of reflective attention, and 
taken first of all in connection with other states of the same individual. An 
attitude is a psychological process treated as primarily manifest in its refer- 
ence to the social world, and taken first of all in connection with some social ` 
value. Individual psychology may later re-establish the connection between 
the psychological process and the objective reality which has been severed by 
reflection; it may study psychological processes as conditioned by the facts 
going on in the objective world. In the same way social theory may later con- 
nect various attitudes of an individual and determine his social character. But 
it is the original (usually unconsciously occupied) standpoints which deter- 
mine at once the subsequent methods of these two sciences. The psychological 
process remains always fundamentally a state of somebody; the attitude re- 
mains always fundamentally an attitude toward something. +8 


" Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, I, 31-332. 
Compare also Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, pp. 232-33. 


* Loc. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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In their definition of the concept “attitude,” the authors made 
it very clear that they were attempting to set up a category in the 
realm of the social, as the preceding passage has shown. That in 
the attitude as they defined it—-an objective, observable process of 
behavior—they had something essentially social in nature, they 
further demonstrated by an analysis of the formation of attitudes. 
Briefly, the course of that analysis was as follows: We have to as- 
sume some kind of behavior to start with, of course; activity, and, 
apparently, to judge from the observations of Watson, several 
recognizable patterns of activity, are found in the newly born hu- 
man infant. Let us then label these assumed but little known in- 
born behavior patterns “temperamental attitudes.” Now it is evi- 
dent that we do not have temperamental attitudes to deal with in 
our study of the behavior of ordinary persons; for the tempera- 
mental attitude is altered to some extent the first time it operates. 
The infant acts on the prompting of its inborn impulses, but the 
first time it acts, it acquires as a result of the act some perception 
of an object or “value;” and at the same time the attitude is modi- 
fied or defined. The next time the impulse occurs, it is an impulse 
which has in it something of the previous experience—something 
of the previously experienced object. Hence the attitude which is 
now operative is a compound of the first “temperamental” atti- 
tude and the value with which it came in contact. Similarly, when 
_ an object occurs in experience for any time after the first experi- 
ence of it or something like it, it has in it, humanly speaking, or 
for that person, a certain quality which it received by the impact 
of the former act. A child has, let us say, a certain value category, 
“ball,” formed out of its experience with its soft rubber plavthing; 
it has linked with this value a certain attitude or behavior pattern 
of manipulation. One day some one tosses the child a baseball, and 
at once both its value “ball” as “something to play with—soft, it 
won’t hurt me” is altered to fit the new experience; while at the 
same time the attitude called forth by the occurrence of the ex- 
perience “ball” is correspondingly modified. This line of analysis 
the authors have summed up in the following propositions: 
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The fundamental methodological principle of both social psychology and 
sociology—the principle without which they can never reach scientific explana- 
tion—is ... . the following one: 

The cause of a social or individual phenomenon is never another social or 
individual phenomenon alone, but always a combination of a social and an in- 
dividual phenomenon. 

Or, in more exact terms: The cause of a value or an attitude is never an 
attitude or a value alone, but always a combination of an attitude and a 
value? 


The implication of this, according to Thomas and Znaniecki, 
is that social science, in its search for working hypotheses and 
general concepts, is limited primarily to cultural data: 


The more generally an attitude is shared by the members of a given social 
group, and the greater the part it plays in the life of every member, the strong- 
er the interest which it provokes in the social psychologists, while attitudes 
which are either peculiar to a few members of the group or which manifest 
themselves only on rare occasions have, as such, a relatively secondary signifi- 
cance, but may become significant through some connection with more general 
and fundamental attitudes. 

On the other hand, scientific generalizations are protive and valuable 
only in so far as they help to discover certain relations between classes of the’ 
generalized data and to establish a systematic classification by a logical sub- 
ordination and co-ordination of concepts; a generalization which bears no rela- 
tion to others is useless. Now, as the main body of the materials of social psy- 
chology is constituted by cultural attitudes, corresponding to variable and 
multiform cultural values, such elementary natural attitudes as correspond to 
stable and uniform physical conditions—for example, attitudes manifested in 
sensual perception or in the action of eating—in spite of their generality and 
practical importance for the human race, can be investigated within the limits 
of this science only if a connection can be found between them and the cul- 
tural attitudes—if, for example, it can be shown that sensual perception or the 
organic attitude of disgust varies with the variation of social conditions. As 
long as there is no possibility of an actual subordination or co-ordination be- 
tween the cultural and natural attitudes, the natural attitudes have no immedi- 
ate interest for social psychology.?° 


The fundamental methodological problem which gives rise to 
this discussion is, of course, as Thomas and Znaniecki have very 
clearly seen, that of establishing or discovering valid general cate- 
gories under which the manifold data of social science can be 


* Loc. cit., Í, p. 44. : ” Loc. cit I, 29-30. 
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classified.” Such general categories they have set up, and Thomas 
has later refined, in their fourfold classification of wish patterns— 
without, however, making it at all clear to us by what process of 
reasoning these categories were arrived at. Presumably it was a 
matter of trying out first one classification and then another, till 
one was found which satisfied the logical criteria that had been set 
up in the beginning. We know from the evidence of some of 
Thomas’ earlier writings that he had dallied with the plan of re- 
ducing all human phenomena to explanation in terms of two cate- 
gories of motives, hunger and sex, and in various sentences in the 
methodological note from which we are quoting passages there is 
an assumption of the existence in the human organism of “ 
stincts,” from which these classes of wishes are presumably some- 
how derived. Thomas and Znaniecki give the following as their 
first rendition of the fourfold classification: 

We have assumed throughout thts argument that if an adequate technique 
is developed it is possible to produce any desirable attitudes and values, but 
this assumption ‘is practically justified only if we can find in the individual at- 
titudes which cannot avoid response to the class of stimulations which society 
is able to apply to him. And apparently we do find this disposition. Every in- 
dividual has a vast variety of wishes which can be satisfied only by his incor- 
poration in a society. Among his general patterns of wishes we may enumer- 
ate: (x) the desire for new experience, for fresh stimulations; (2) the desire 
for recognition, including, for example, sexual response and general social ap- 
preciation, and secured by devices ranging from the display of ornament to the 
display of worth through scientific attainment; (3) the desire for mastery, or 
the “will to power,” exemplified by ownership, domestic tyranny, political des- 
potism, based on the instinct of hate, but capable of being sublimated to laud- 
able ambition; (4) the desire for security, based on the instinct of fear and 
exemplified negatively by the wretchedness of the individual in perpetual soli- 
tude or under social taboo.?? 

In the Introduction to Volume III of The Polish Peasant, 
written apparently some time after the Methodological Note in 
Volume I, from which the above passages are quoted, we find that: 
the authors have modified both the classification of the wishes 
and the terms applied to the categories. In this volume the dis- 
tinction between temperament and character is emphasized; tem- 

a On the difficulties of generalization in social theory see also ibid., I, 62. 

2 Loc. cit., I, 72-73. 
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perament being used to refer to the sum total of the inborn, “ 
stinctive” attitudes with which the individual is endowed at birth, 
and character referring to the attitudes which are organized 
through experience on the basis of the temperament. In this vol- 
ume there is suggested, rather indefinitely, a new scheme of four 
categories of wishes, in two pairs. The desire for new experience, 
resting upon the instinct of curiosity, and the desire for security 
or stability, resting upon the instinct of fear, seem to be conceived 
of as nearer to the temperamental basis. The desire for response, 
i.e., for intimacy, friendship, love, and the desire for recognition, 
i.e., for superior status, admiration, social position, are conceived 
of -a classes of wishes evolved in a larger degree from forces in the 
social milieu. 

In The Unadjusted Girl (1923), Thomas has erted more 
confidently and clearly the classification as presented in Volume 
Ill of The Polish Peasant.* In this book the author gives us the 
fruit of riper reflection and experimentation with the whole scheme 
of analysis of human social behavior through the concepts “atti- 
tude,” “value,” “situation,” “definition of the situation,” and 
“wish.” It will be enlightening in this connection to examine two 
particularly clear passages from this later book. . 

When a concrete wish of any general class arises it may be accompanied 
and qualified by any or all of the other classes of wishes. Thus when Pasteur 
undertook the quest described above we do not know what wish was upper- 
most. Certainly the love of the work was very strong, the ardor of pursuit, 
the new experience; the anticipation of the recognition of the public, the sci- 
entific fame involved in the achievement was certainly present; he invited re- 
sponse from his wife and colleagues, and he possibly had the wish also to put 
his future professional and material life on a secure basis. The immigrant who 
comes to America may wish to see the world (new experience), make a fortune 
(security), have a higher standing on his return (recognition), and induce a 
certain person to marry him (response).*4 
The whole matter, as Thomas saw it at the time of writing, is 
summed up very clearly in a passage near the close of this book: 

All the types of wishes coexist in every person-——the vague desire for new 


experience, for change, for the satisfaction of the appetites, for pleasure; the 
new experience contained in pursuit .... ; the desire for response in personal 


8 Loc. cit., p. 4. ** Loc. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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relations; the desire for recognition; and the desire for security—the assur- 
ance of the means and conditions for gratifying all the wishes indefinitely. And 
all of these classes of wishes are general mental attitudes ready to express 
themselves in schemes of action which utilize and are dependent upon the ex- 
isting social values. ‘These values may be material .... or they may be the 
mental attitudes of others, as when a bogus nobleman imposes on the desire 
for recognition of a bourgeois, or a scientist appeals to a philanthropic person 
to endow an institution for medical research. 

The attitudes of a given person at a given moment are the result of his 
original temperament, the definitions of situations given by society during the 
course of his life, and his personal definitions-of situations derived from his ex- 
perience and reflection. The character of the individual depends upon these 
factors. 

Any mobilization of energies in a plan of action means that some attitude 
(tendency to action) among the other attitudes has come to the front and sub- 
ordinated the other attitudes to itself for the moment, as the result of a new 
definition of the situation. This definition may be the counsel of a friend, an 
act of memory reviving a social definition applicable to the situation, or an gle- 
ment of new experience defining the situation. .... a5 


It can be seen by a comparison of the relevant passages in The 
Polish Peasant (1917, 1919) with those in The Unadjusted Girl 
(1923) that Thomas’ own interest led him more and more away 
from the “attitude” concept in the direction of a closer and closer 
definition of the four classes of wishes. Park and Burgess have 
made further contributions toward the definition of the “wish” 

concept, in their Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1921, 
revised 1924): . 

The wishes, as popularly conceived, are as numerous as the objects or 
values toward which they are directed. As there aré positive-and negative val- 
ues, so there are positive and negative wishes. Fears are negative wishes. The 
speculations of the Freudian.school have attempted to reduce all wishes to one, 
the libido. In that case the wishes, as we know them.and as they represent 
themselves in consciousness, are to be regarded as offshoots, or perhaps better, 
specifications, of the one wish. As the one wish is directed to this or that ob- 
ject, it makes of that object a value, and the object gives its name to the wish. 
In this way the one wish becomes many wishes. 

Science demands, however, not a theory of the origin of the wishes, but a 
classification. based on fundamental differences which it is necessary -to take 
account of in explaining human behavior. Thomas’ fourfold classification ful- 
fills this purpose. The wish for security, the wish for new experience, the wish 


* Thid., p. 241. 
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for response, and the wish for recognition are the permanent and fundamental 
unconscious motives of the person which find expression in the many and con- 
scious wishes. As wishes find expression in characteristic forms of behavior, 
they may also be thought of in spatial terms as tendencies to move toward or 
away from their objects..... 

The fundamental value for social research of the classification inheres in 
the fact that the wishes in one class cannot be substituted for wishes in an- 
other. The desire for response and affection cannot be satisfied by fame and 
recognition, or only partially so. The wholesome individual is he who, in some 
form or other, realizes-all the fundamental wishes. The security and perma- 
nence of any society or association depends upon the extent to which it per- 
mits the individuals who compose it to realize their fundamental wishes. The 
restless individual is the individual whose wishes are not realized even in 
dreams.”6 


E. B. Holt, in The Freudian Wish,” has made one of the more 
helpful statements of the wish doctrine, and also, in effect, of the 
concept “attitude,” although he does not use the latter term as a 
label for a scientific concept. Park and Burgess have quoted a 
passage from this book which embodies in concise form a defini- 
tion of the wish that does much to clear up the relation of wishes 
to attitudes, a matter which seems to have occasioned considerable 
difficulty to Thomas and those of his followers who have tried to 
use this set of concepts as tools of sociological research. 


An exact definition of the “wish” is that it is a course of action which 
some mechanism of the body is set to carry out, whether it actually does so or 
does not. All emotions, as well as the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, are 
separable from the “wishes,” and this precludes any thought of a merely he- 
donistic psychology. The wish is any purpose or project for a course of action, 
whether it is being merely entertained by the mind or is being actually exe- 
cuted—a distinction which really is of little importance. We shall do well'if 
we consider this to be, as in fact it is, dependent upon a motor attitude of the 
physical body, which goes over into overt action and conduct when the wish is 
carried into execution.”8 


In the book from which the foregoing passage is quoted, Holt 
has set forth at length a theory of human behavior which may be 
referred to by his term “specific response.” He points out that 

= Loc. cit., p. 442 (1924 ed.). 

"H, D. Holt, The Freudian Wish—A Treatise in Ethics, 1918. 


= Park and Burgess, loc. cit. (1924 ed.), p. 479 (quoting Holt, The Freudian 
Wish). 


f 
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` the psychology of the past has sought to explain behavior largely 
in terms of the reflex arc or stimulus-response co-ordination; the 
human organism has been thought of, as has indeed every other 
animal organism, as a bundle of potential responses to stimuli. 
When we observe the behavior of human beings as such, however, 
we find that the distinguishing feature is what he calls the “specific 
response,” the power to- correlate two or more stimuli and to deal 
with them in an act which is no longer a response to a stimulus 
simply, but a “specific response” which has reference to some 
phase or aspect of the environment. Holt’s language in this ac- 
count has perhaps not been as felicitous as one could wish, but in 
his “specific response” he has practically the same concept which 
Park and Burgess have developed as the “attitude.” Their most 
formal definition of the attitude is “the tendency of the person to 
react positively or negatively to the total situation.””® Their ex- - 
planation proceeds as follows. | 

Attitudes are as many and as varied as the situations to which they are a 
response. It is, of course, not to be gainsaid that instincts, appetites, habits, 
emotions, sentiments, opinions, and wishes are involved in and with the atti- 
tudes. Attitudes are mobilizations and organizations of the wishes with refer- 
ence to definite situations. My wishes may be very positive and definite in a 
given situation, but my attitude may be wavering and undetermined. On the 
other hand, my attitude may be clearly defined in situations where my wishes 
are not greatly involved... .. The wishes enter into attitudes as compo- 
nents..... The fundamental wishes, we may assume, are the same in all situ- 
ations. The attitudes and sentiments, however, in which the wishes of the indi- 
vidual find expression are determined not only by those wishes, but by other 
factors in the situation, the wishes of other individuals, for example.3“ 

What we arrive at, then, is this: The wishes—elementary be- 
havior tendencies presumably having some basis in the physical 
organism in the form of mechanisms which can be set in operation 
by appropriate external or internal stimuli—are in a certain ulti- 
mate sense, from the viewpoint of this theory, the most elementary 
motives. But we can get at the wishes only by an intellectual 
process of inference and analysis. In general, it is possible to 
observe no wishes, and no one has seen the significant nerve con- 
nections under the microscope. For purposes of observation, then, 


* Loc. cit., p. 438 (1924 ed.). '® Loc. cit., pp. 438-39 (1924 ed.). 
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the attitude is elementary, and attitudes can be observed; for we 
can define an attitude as an observable behavior pattern, capable 
of being described in terms of approach, withdrawal, and other 
simple features of objective performance. Any account of the 
wishes as elementary neural mechanisms or connections is outside 
the scope of sociology, and must be left for the further researches 
of the psychologists. The sociologist, gua sociologist, however, is 
constrained for his own purposes to make use of such categories of 
wishes as will stand the pragmatic test—they must be able to ac- 
count for all forms of social behavior, and they must be ‘such that . 
a wish in one category cannot be entirely realized through values 
corresponding only to the other categories. The classes of wishes 
are therefore elementary for sociological purposes; but so also, for 
another phase of sociological analysis, are the attitudes. For we 
can classify attitudes as such, i.e., we can classify them according 
to their general direction and forme Park and Burgess have made 
the beginnings of such a classification in the following passage. So 
far as is known to the present writer, systematic analysis of atti- 
tudes along these lines has been carried no further by anyone up 
to the present time, though doubtless distinctions among the forms 
of behavior which might be made use of for the amplification of 
such a classification are to be found in the literature of psychology. 

If the attitude may be said to play the rôle in sociological analysis that 
the elementary substances play in chemical analysis, then the réle of the 
wishes may be compared to that of the electrons. 

The clearest way to think of attitudes is as behavior patterns or units of 
behavior. The two most elementary behavior patterns are the tendency to ap- 
proach and the tendency to withdraw. Translated into terms of the individual 
organism, these are tendencies to expand and to contract. As the self expands 
to include other selves, as in sympathy and fellowship, there is an extension of 
self-feeling to the whole group. Sélf-consciousness passes over, in the rapport 
thus established, into group consciousness. ... . 

The simplest and most fundamental types of behavior of individuals ana 
of groups are represented in these contrasting tendencies to approach an object 
and to withdraw it. If, instead of thinking of these two tendencies as unre- 
lated, they are thought of as conflicting responses to the same situation, where 
the tendency to approach is modified and complicated by the tendency to 
withdraw, we get the phenomenon of social distance. There is the tendency to 
approach, but not too near..... Where the situation calls forth rival or 
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conflicting tendencies the resulting attitude is likely to be an accommodation, 
in which what has been described as distance is the determining factor. When 
an accommodation takes the form of the domination of A and the submission 
of B, the original tendencies of approach and withdrawal are transformed into 
attitudes of superordination and subordination.** 

That is, more simply stated, we have a fourfold classification of 
attitudes: (1) attitudes of approach or expansion; (2) attitudes 
of withdrawal or contraction; (3) attitudes of domination or 
superordination; and (4) attitudes of subordination or submis- 
sion. Ideally, if we are to make use of the conceptual equipment 
thus provided, sociological analysis of behavior would proceed, 
first to describe and classify the attitudes, and then to analyze the 
attitudes in terms of the fundamental wishes which underlie them 
and the definitions of the situation which have reacted with the 
wishes to produce the attitudes observed. 

Before we leave this subdivision of our study, notice should be 
taken of the attempt which Park has made to standardize for so- 
ciological purposes and to correlate with the wish and attitude 
concepts the notion of sentiments, Like “wish” and “attitude,” 
“sentiment” has long been a term freely used in common-sense 
and literary descriptions of human behavior. Some years ago 
Shand gave an objective definition of “a sentiment” in his Foun- 
dations of Character, a definition which was adopted and discussed 
by McDougall in Social Psychology. That definition is concisely 
expressed in the following passage: 


Mr. Shand points out that our emotions, or, more strictly speaking, our 
emotional dispositions, tend to become organized in systems about the various 
objects and classes of objects that excite them. Such an organized system of 
emotional tendencies is not a fact or mode of experience, but is a feature of 
the complexly organized structure of the mind that underlies all our mental 
activity. To such an organized system of emotional tendencies centered about 
some object Mr. Shand proposes to apply the name “sentiment.”%? 


_ Now it is clear that a sentiment involves some sort of tendency to 

act, and it is also a well-known fact that any particular sentiment 

—patriotism or parental affection, for instance, frequently þe- 
* Loc. cit., pp. 439-41 (1924 ed.). 


* Adapted in Park and Burgess (1924), p. 465, from McDougall, An Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology (1916). 
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comes embodied in quite definite behavior patterns, so that when- 
ever the sentiment is excited by certain common types of situa- 
tions which could be described in general terms, the behavior pat- 
tern is released quite automatically or spontaneously. In com- 
menting upon the nature of opinions as rationalizations—justifica- 
tions to one’s self and to others of the attitude taken, Park has 
invented another category for the designation of the type of mo- 
tivation involved, the “sentiment-attitude.”** Adding this to the 
list of. terms which we have surveyed in this section, we have then 
some eight more or less closely defined categories constituting a 
theory of human motives as “social forces.” These categories are 
(x) the wishes, (2) the four classes of wishes, (3) the attitudes, 
(4) the sentiment-attitudes, (5) the social values (objects), (6) 
situations, (7) definitions of situations, and (8) opinions. It is, of 
course, quite possible to co-ordinate with these concepts a number 
of others which could be fitted into a comprehensive theory of 
social causation, and this is, in effect, one of the tasks which Park 
and Burgess have attempted in their Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology. The whole theory is too new to make possible con- 
fident prediction as to the influence it may have in the further 
development of sociological theory and research. 


8 Robert E, Park, Principles of Human Behavior (pamphlet, 191 5), quoted in 
Park and Burgess, p. 478 (1924 ed.). 


[To be concluded] 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the edi- 
tor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Research fellowships in social science.—The Social Science Research 
Council announces that applications for fellowship appointments in 
1926-27 may now be made.. ' 

These fellowships have been established to promote scientific re- 
search in the field of the social sciences broadly construed. Research 
workers in anthropology, economics, history, political science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and statistics (the fields represented in the Social Science 
Research Council) are invited to apply, and applications of research 
workers in the closely allied fields of law and education also will be wel- 
comed. 

The amount of the stipends will depend upon the requirements of 
each particular research project. Evidence of exceptional ability in re- ` 
search must be presented by each applicant, together with a detailed out- 
line of a project giving promise of definite scientific accomplishment. If 
the project requires travel in this country or abroad, the expense of such 
travel will be taken into account in determining. the stipend. The terms 
of the fellowships may range from several months to as much as two 
years, depending upon the character and requirements of the problem. 
The work of the fellows will be subject to the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Social Science Research Council Fellowships and this commit- 
tee will be available for constructive counsel and advice. A substantial 
sum to cover such fellowships has been set aside by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 

All persons interested in these Reser Fellowships are requested ` 
to apply to the Secretary of the Committee on Research Fellowships 
whose name and address appear below. Application forms will be sent 
on request. Applications for fellowship appointments in 1926—27 must be 
in the hands of the secretary of the committee, F. Stuart Chapin, Folwell 
Hall 17, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, by February 
I1, 1026. ` r 
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American Council of Learned Sociteties-—Through a subvention of 
$5,000 a year for three years, the American Council of Learned Societies’ 
will be able to offer in 1926, 1927, and 1928 a number of small grants 
(not exceeding $300) for the purpose of aiding scholats who require as- 
sistance in the conduct of projects of research in the humanistic and so- 
cial sciences. Grants will be made only to mature scholars experienced in 
scientific methods of research, and for specific purposes (travel, assist- 
ance, copies, photographs, appliances, etc.) in connection with definite 
projects. Grants will not be available for work the object of which is to 
fulfil the requirements for any academic degree, and in general preference 
will be given to applicants who are not eligible to benefit from special 
funds for research such as those maintained by certain universities. 

Applications for grants in 1926 must be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Committee by February 28. Scholars who wish to make such 
applications should secure the circular Information to Applicants from 
the chairman of the Committee, or from Waldo G. Leland, executive sec- 
retary, American Council of Learned Societies, 1133 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie——The American 
Journal of Sociology has received the first three issues of the new Journal 
of Folkpsychology and Sociology, published under the editorial direction 
of Dr. Richard Thurnwald. The other editors are Dr. F. Alverdes, Uni- 
versity of Halle; Dr. R. Bolte, Bremen; Dr. G. A. Jaederholm, Goteborg 
High School; B. Malinowski, Unversity of London; and Dr. E. Schwied- 
land, Vienna Technical High School. 

The field of this Journal is the scientific study of human association, 
with particular emphasis upon the social psychology of personality and 
of group life. Research studies will be made of the more important politi- 
cal processes and of the other phenomena of industrial and cultural life, 
including criminal behavior. In connection with the Journal will be pub- 
lished larger works, under the title “Investigations in Folkpsychology and 
Sociology.” The first work in this series is a volume on Tiersoziologie, by 
F. Alverdes. In preparation, is a second volume, Zur Psychologie der 
Berufstätigkeit, by G. A. Jaederholm. Articles in the first three issues of 
the Journal include “Problems of ‘Folkpsychology and Sociology,” by 
Richard Thurnwald; “Comparative Sociology,” by F. Alverdes; ‘“Pro- 
hibition in America,” by A. Delbriick; “Social Psychology as a Natural 
Science,” by J. B. Kantor; “The Sociology of Paris,” by Robert Michels; 
“Love and Marriage,” by V. E. Freiherr von Gebsattel. The subscription 
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price for foreign countries is 16.60 marks. It is published by Verlag C. L. 
Hirschfeld, Leipzig. 


Social Forces—With its fourth year, Social Forces, formerly the 
Journal of Sócial Forces, entered upon a new period. In its September 
issue it announces that the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore, 
have become its business managers and publishers. In three years, Pro- 
fessor Howard W. Odum, with an able editorial staï, has succeeded in 
establishing a sociological journal of the first rank. It has been peculiarly 
successful in realizing its aim of combining “the more theoretical scien- 
tific studies with the studies of applied efforts and of social contacts.” 
Communications for the editors should be addressed, as previously, to 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Business communications should be addressed to Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mensch En Maalschappij—Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie 
reports the establishment of a new quarterly in Holland, for anthropol- 
_ ogy, psychology, eugenics, ethnélogy, sociography, sociology, criminol- 

ogy, ethics, and the philosophy of law. Its title may be translated as Man 
and Society. It is the organ of the Netherlands Bureau of Anthropology. 
Its chief editor is Professor S. R. Steinmetz; its editorial secretary, Dr. 
ter Veen (Amsterdam, Weesperzijde 109); and its publisher, P. Nord- 
hoff, Groningen. The yearly subscription for foreign countries is 11 
Gulden. | 


Shakai-Gaku Zassi—In April, 1924, M. J. Matsumoto established - 
the Japanese Society of Sociology. According to the Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, it has in its membership almost all the sociological 
scholars in Japan. It publishes the Monthly Review of Sociology. 


Soto Universtty—~Dr. Kisaburo Kawabe has published, through the 
Waseda University Press, a textbook of sociology in Japanese, entitled 
Principles of Sociology. This volume deals with human nature, social 
forces, social evolution, social institutions, and social progress. 


City Planning.—A quarterly of special interest to students of human 
ecology is City Planning, the official organ of the American City Plan- 
ning Institute and of the National Conference on City Planning. Its 
field is regional, rural, and town planning. Henry Vincent Hubbard is the 
editor. It is published by the City Planning Company, 9 Park Street, 
Boston. 


Bates College-—Mr. A. M. Myhrman has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of economics and sociology. 
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Brown University.—Brown University began on July 1 of this year 
a three-year study of ethnic factors in community life. The study was 
made possible by a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and is being conducted by Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, under the 
direction of a committee composed chiefly of members of the University 
`~ departments of social and political science, economics, and history. The 
project emphasizes the community as the research unit. It plans a study 
of racial composition and of racial and cultural fusion, and the develop- 
ment of a center for research in racial problems. At present Mrs. ‘Wessel 
is engaged-in an investigation in Stamford, Connecticut, with the co- 
_ operation of Dr. B. A. Meredith, commissioner of education for Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. William E. Stark, superintendent of schools of Stamford. 
The main study will later be made in Rhode Island, concentrating on the 
city of Providence. l 


University of Omaha—tThe following have been selected as lecturers 
in the department of sociology of the University of Omaha; F. D. Pres- 
ton, director Omaha Community Clfest and Welfare Federation; L. J. 
Argetsinger, Scout executive, Local Council of Boy Scouts of America; 
and. Florence McCabe, superintendent of Visiting Nurses Association. - 
. Training courses for social workers are being offered by the department 
this year. The department has doubled in enrolment four times since its 
organization two and one-half years ago. Professor T. Earl Sullenger, 
A.M., is head of the department: 


: University of Cincinnati-_—The following additions to the sociology 
faculty have been made, effective September 1: W. O. Brown, A.M., in- 
structor; C. M. Bookman, AM. , W. J. Shroder, LL.B., Hyman Kanan 
A.B., and Marcellus Wagner, Ph.D., lecturers. Assistant Professor James 
A. Quinn has also resumed his place after a year’s leave of absence. 

E..F.-Reed, Ph.D., formerly head of the department of sociology at 
Miami University, has resigned to become director of the Trounstine 
Foundation for Social Research, of the Cincinnati Council of Social 
Agencies. Earle Eubank, of the University department of sociology, has 
been elected to the presidency of the Foundation, whose work will here- 
after be carried on in conjunction with that of the department. Dr. Reed 
also becomes a member of the sociology faculty. 

E. N. Clopper, Ph.D., has resigned: from the sociology faculty to be- 
come director of the Pittsburgh Council of Social Agencies. Misses Hen- 
rietta Bear, Nellie Rechenbach, and Josephine Streit have been appointed 
student assistants in the department. ` 
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The sociology seminar for the current semester consists of thirteen 
members, eight of whom have their M.A. degrees, and one a Ph.D. Six of 
the- number have had previous university teaching experience, the follow- 
ing institutions being represented: Yale School of Religion, and the de- 
partments of sociology of Chicago, Cincinnati, Miami, Missouri, and . 
Texas Methodist. | 


University of Denver.—The sociology department is now making a 
survey of the amusements of Denver, particularly of the dance halls, thea- 
ters, moving picture houses, community centers, etc. As a result of a 
similar survey of the newsboys last year, a city ordinance licensing news- 
boys and regulating their work was passed. This was opposed by the 
Denver Post and declared unconstitutional by a local judge. A new ordi- 
nance, in some particulars better than the first, has since been passed. 
_ The Post, however, announces that it will also fight its enforcement. 


University of Michigan—Dr. Lowell Juillard Carr has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Carr has been an instructor 
at Michigan for several years, and has recently spent a yedr in Europe. 
He was formerly a journalist, and is now engaged on research relating to 
public opinion. Two graduate students from Michigan have recently 
been appointed to chairs of sociology at the Western State Normal Col- 
lege at Kalamazoo. Dr. Walter A. Terpenning, who took his degree in 
1924, was appointed two years ago. The demand for his work was so 
. great that a second man was needed, and Gerald Barnes was called. Mr. 
Barnes will receive his Doctor’s degree in 1926. 


Michigan State College of Agriculiture-—In April, 1924, a depart- 
ment of sociology was organized, and Dr. Eben: Mumford, who had the 
courses in sociology in the department of economics, was appointed at its 
head. This year three additional men were added to the staff. Dr. 
Charles R. Hoffer, of the University of Minnesota, was appointed asso- 
ciate professor, and began his work in the summer term. John F. Thaden 
has been appointed assistant professor and research assistant. He has 
his Master’s degree from Iowa State College, with one year’s additional 
work at Columbia University. R. H. Pearson, B.A., University of Minne- 
sota, is statistical secretary in the research department. The research 
work for this year consists of a study of communities in special regions 
of the state, such as fruit, dairying, and general farming areas. Mr. 
Thaden and Mr. Pearson are now engaged in the field work of these com- 
munity surveys. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Laws of Social Psychology. By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. vill-+-320. $3.00. 

The five-volume work The Polish Peasant, by Thomas and Znani- 
ecki, which has been before the public for some five years, gave a power- 
ful impetus to the study of social psychology, indicating as it did the 
possibilities of a new method and stimulating new formulations in theory. 
The “methodological note” in Volume I and the Introduction to Volume 
II, which sum up the theoretical findings, would together make a sizable 
book and well deserve the serious attention which they have received. 

Not many people read all of a five-volume work, but those who have 
carefully read this one have, from the beginning, been impressed and at 
times puzzled by the lack of unity and by outright inconsistencies. The 
analysis of human mainsprings of action into “the four wishes” was stim- 
ulating, but the first volume gave a list of these, which was abandoned in 
Volume IIT, the “wish for mastery” dropping out to give place to the “de- , 
sire for response,” and this not a mere renaming, but an important dif- 
ference in analysis. The abstract and involved style of the theoretical 
_ portions was in contrast to the lucid passages of the later volumes. The 
surface explanation was that the inconsistency and variety was the price 
paid for the very valuable results of a collaboration between an American 
scholar whose early training in literature gave him a flair for the concrete. 
and the picturesque, and a-Polish savant whose philosophical training 
caused him to write like a German metaphysician. 

In Professor Znaniecki’s new work, The Laws of Social Psychology, 
the reader is provided with the means of analyzing out the separate con- 
tribution of each collaborator, particularly if the later work of Professor 
Thomas be familiar. For here are several important differences in formu- 
_ lation. Gone are the four wishes. Although the familiar phrases of which 
they were formulated are frequently used, yet they are not stated as ele- 


mental mainsprings of action, and pias differences in theory are .. 


stated. 
The “desire for new PAT as well as the “desire for stability,” 
is treated in two of the laws. The “law of mobilization” reads: “If an in- 
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dividual sees a possibility of obtaining a series of more and more desirable 
‘results by breaking away from some stable line of conduct into a new line 
he develops a desire for new experience.” ‘This means that the important — 
aspect of life which gives rise to a wish for variety and stimulation is itself 
a complex and derived impulse with specific antecedent circumstances, 
and is always further analyzable. So also with the “desire for security”: 
“An individual begins to wish for stability if his search for new experi- 
ence seems to bring more and more undesirable consequences.” Those 
familiar with the original formulation will.notice in this statement a 
repudiation of the connection of security with fear, as well as of the as- 
sumption that security is a fundamental and elemental motive of life. 

One of the most used formulations of The Polish Peasant was the 
doctrine of attitudes and values. Znaniecki uses the word “value” con- 
tinually, but repudiates explicitly the concept “attitude,” while Thomas, 
in his later work, has made large use of “attitude,” but apparently dis- 
likes the word “value.” Obviously a collaboration involves mutual con- 
cessions and ends in a compromise, 

Znaniecki in the present work makes some valuable contributions to 
the theory of human nature. In the first fifty pages there is discussion of 
‘' the possibility of laws in social psychology and a discussion of the seven . 
previous classes of attempts to formulate them. The static laws of Tarde 
do not touch the real problem of social action. The empirical uniformities 
of Ellwood and LeBon arrive at no principle and are merely the result of | 
common-sense observations. The laws of evolution: of Comte are too 
metaphysical. And even the laws of motivation are ruled out because to 


examine motives would be to get out of the closed system in which a so- 


cial act must be conceived to occur, and therefore present an impossible 
problem. . The concluding chapter contains a masterly analysis of the 
standpoint and problem of social psychology, with an estimate of the 
shortcomings of behaviorism and the laboratory method which. is both 
revealing and convincing. 

The central body of the work'`is an attempt to state the laws of social 
. action as narrowly conceived and accurately defined. A social act is one 
performed toward a social object, and does not begin until the impulse 
becomes kinetic, ending when the impulse is satisfied. Inside this “closed 
system” several things appear. To be exact, thirteen different things may 
appear; and so we have the laws of stabilization, mobilization, social re- 
pression, sublimation, idealization, generalization, and the rest. 

There is a discussion of hostility, but practically nothing is said of 
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fear or disgust, and no criterion is proposed which would enable the 
reader to know what claim the list of thirteen laws might neve to being 
complete. 

The central interest of social psychologists is, or should be, the 

search for a method of investigation which would compel assent to scien- 
tifically derived laws. It is here that the reader finds the book most at | 
fault. The.laws may be adequately stated, and perhaps their total num- 
ber is the unlucky thirteen, but no method of- investigation is even hinted ` 
at, and the formulations after all are the effort of a brilliant essayist who 
sets down his observations about life, illustrating them with examples 
composed for the purpose. Nevertheless the book is very valuable and 
genuinely important. The author spent some years in America after a 
European training, and wrote this book upon his return to his university 
chair in Poznan. No contemporary social psychologist has had compar- 
able advantages of first-hand acquaintance with the trains of thought in ` 
_ Europe and America, and the formulations here set forth will undoubted- 
__ ly be stimulating and provocative of further. research. 
There is one concept which occurs scores of times which seems to fill 
`a long-felt want. Znaniecki uses the term “axiological” to denote an ob- 
ject which seems to be real to the person who experiences it. There are 
axiological obstacles, axiological companions, and so forth. It can be 
freely predicted that this word will. be TE used in spite of its six 
syllables. 

Social psychology i is still groping, but its groping. is energetic and 
active. It is too much to hope that human behavior can be reduced to 
-thirteen laws, but it is not too much to hope that eventually we shall be 
able to formulate whatever laws there be. When this formulation shall 
have been reached, part of the credit for it will be due Professor Zna- 
niecki. 


a , ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ` 


The Phantom Public. By WALTER LIPPMANN. New. York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


When Walter Lippmann wrote on the problem of public opinion in 
politics in 1922 he concluded that controversial questions ought to be 
threshed out before government commissions in order that “a public 
opinion in the eulogistic sense of the term might exist” (Public Opinion, 
p. 405). Today he doubts whether `a public opinion can ever deserve a 
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eulogy. “I set no great store on what can be done by public opinion and 
the action of the masses” (Phantom Public, p. 199). He now says that 
the public is incompetent to decide with wisdom and justice upon the 
_ substance of policy, because it is doomed to act from outside upon those 
who have inside knowledge and responsibility. The public should not 
concern itself with settling disputes according to what it thinks right; it 
ought to recognize its own incapacity for substantive choice, and to favor 
those who conform to a procedure. . 

“For the purpose of social action, reasonable behavior is conduct 
` which follows a settled course whether in making the rule, in enforcing it 
_or in amending it.” “It is the task of the political scientist to devise the 

methods of sampling and to define the criteria of judgment. It is the task 
of civic education in a democracy to train the public in the use of these 
methods. It is the task of those who build institutions to take them into 
account.” (P. 145.) 

It is superfluous to pay lengthy tribute to the cogent and spirited 
qualities of this tract. Mr. Lippmann amply sustains his reputation as a- 
creative thinker about the fundamental nature of democracy, and the 
fact that his conclusions fly in the face of accepted dogma gives them new 
pith and point. There is some reason for believing, however, that if he 
has succeeded in escaping from the ditch in which the orthodox democrat 
flounders, it has been to fall into it again farther upstream. He begins 
with the very sound proposition that it is not good to demand more from 
the public than it can reasonably be expected to perform. “The ideal of 
the omnicompetent, sovereign citizen is, in my opinion, such a false ideal. 
It is unattainable. The pursuit of it is misleading. The failure to achieve 
it has produced the current disenchantment” (p. 39). What he has done 
has been to picture the public as spasmodic, superficial, and ignorant, and 
then he has proceeded in his constructive prescriptions to exhort this 
wreck to exercise the superlatively difficult virtue of self-restraint. He 
says that it should disinterest itself from the substantive content of pol- 
icies and confine its participation to the reading of signs to determine 
whether certain procedures have been observed. 

Now the plain facts are that the public (or more properly the plural- 
ity of publics) is marked by active sentiments and conceptions about 
right and wrong, the desirable and the undesirable, and that part-of its 
essence is to opinionate about policies, pro jects, and panaceas. That the 
total number of issues about which this is true is likely to be exaggerated 
. by the orthodox democrat may be admitted; but that Mr. Lippmann can 
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hope for' any fundamental change in the state of affairs by exhorting the 
public to quit meddling when it feels an impulse to interfere is to set out 
upon a crusade which has no ee of consummation within a pre- 
dictable future. 

Mr. Lippmann seems to flinch from drawing the conclusions to which 
the logic of his own brilliant studies into the nature of opinion seems.to 
lead. Inasmuch as the public verdict is “made to depend on who has the 
loudest or the most entrancing voice, the most skilful or the most brazen 
publicity man, the best access to the most space in the newspapers,” as he 
said in Public Opinion (p. 401), it would seem that those who want to 
control the public in the interest of what they conceive to be sound pol- 
icy ought to outbrazen the rest. If the intelligentsia and the academics 
shrink at first from participating in or supporting such a continuing body 
of agitation, and if they have erected this infirmity into a-taboo, it is per- 
haps easier to overcome this taboo of a minority than to remold die entire 
electorate in the patterns of restraint. 

. , Sign systems and intelligence bureaus may help the few to make up - 
. their own minds, but the mobilization of the many depends upon other 
means. . 

Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UxrversITY OF CHICAGO 


Races, Nations, and Classes. The Psychology of Domination and 
Freedom. By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER, with an Intro- 
duction by Epwarp Carry Hayes. Lippincott Series in Soci- 
ology. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. =e 
$2.00. 

A morning paper quotes a distinguished professor of political science 

.to the effect that the secret of political control eventually may be found 

in the thyroid and endocrine glands, and that society may be governed in 

future with the aid of the surgeon’s knife. This is one way of emphasizing 
the fact that politics has ceased to be a normative science merely; that in 
future the science of government must, in increasing measure, take ac- 
count of human nature. It is this that lends interest and significance to 

“the psychology of domination and freedom,” as Professor Miller de- 

scribes his study. As a matter of fact, what he has written is a sort of 

first book, or primer, in political psychology. Imtended primarily as a 

study of the racial and national conflicts in Europe and their reverbera- . 
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tions in American life, it sketches in outline what is praciealy a new 
division of the social sciences, namely, the sociology of politics. 

The volume outlines the rise of race and national consciousness 
among the so-called “oppressed minorities” of Europe, most of whom, 
by the way, are now, since the changes brought about by the war, eagerly 
engaged in oppressing other racial minorities, some of whom were for- 
merly their oppressors. 

_In order to make his account of events intelligible, the author has in- 
troduced them with a general statement of the nature of social groups; 
of the relations of these groups, on the one hand,.to the individuals of 
whom they are composed, and on the’ other, to the groups with which 
they are on terms of conflict, of toleration, or of friendship. 

For the purposes of analysis and description, groups may be classi- 
fied as “vertical” or “horizontal.” Race, religion, and nationalities are 
examples of vertical groups. Class and caste, on the other hand, are 
anil of horizontal groups. “The conflicts of the world,” we are told, - 

“are Pewee every possible eR of horizontal and of ven 
groups.” 

Races, Nations, and Classes is, in the main, a detailed analysis and 
illustration of this fundamental thesis. What the author writes on this 
theme is invariably interesting and suggestive, even when it is not wholly 
convincing. The conception “oppression psychosis” seems a little over- 
worked at times, particularly as it involves the tacit assumption that con- 
flict in some form-——not necessarily war—is something less than the nor- 
mal relation of social groups. As a matter of fact, nationalities, like po- 
litical parties, exist for the purpose of conflict. There is no other way of 
' maintaining the disinterestedness which we call “idealism” in individu- 
als, nor the discipline which we call “morale” in social groups. The strug- 
gle to rise of the peoples who are down is one of the most wholesome ex- 
ercises in which human beings have ever engaged. It was in such strug- 
gles that democracy was conceived, and it is only through similar strug- 
gles that it can be maintained. Something like this is indeed recognized 
by the author when‘he writes, in reference to the class struggle: “A man 
may perform drudgery for.a few hours a day and feel that he has at- 
tained the dignity of a man if he fights for the group to which he be- 
longs.” 

One criticism which will undoubtedly be made of this volume is its 
rather sketchy character. There. are a great many general statements 
that need qualification, It is probably inevitable, in a book which at- 
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tempts to cover.in so few pages so large a subject, that its generalizations 
should sometimes be more epigramatic than true. On the other hand, it is 
a real contribution to social science to have nationalities, classes, and so- 
cial groups studied, as they have been here, empirically, and not as formal 
categories or legal abstractions. 


l Ropert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Interpretations of Legal History. By Roscoe Pound. Introduc- 
tion by HAROLD DEXTER HAZELTINE. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xvii- 171. $2.25, 

The Underlying Principles of M odern Legislation (6th ed.). By 
W. JetHro Brown. New York: E. P. — & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi-+-319. $3.50. 

Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. ‘Comm: London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.,*r923. Pp. 174-302. . 


Problems of the history, nature, and function of law have been ap- - 
proached from many points of view and by many methods. Professor 
Pound’s emphasis is here, as elsewhere, distinctly sociological. The same . 
emphasis characterizes Professor Brown’s attempt to discover the under- 
lying.principles of legislation from a survey of legal history. 

Mr. Goiten has attempted to trace the development of modern law 
from primitive ordeal by appeal to principles of psychoanalysis, which, 
one is bound to admit, he takes over uncritically. 

The keynote of Roscoe Pound’s interpretation of legal history i is con- 
tained in the statement, “Law must be stable, yet it cannot stand still. 
Hence all thinking about law has struggled to reconcile the conflicting de- . 
mands of the need of stability and the need of change.” He takes up the 
various schools of legal thought, from the time of Greece and Rome to the 
present, and interprets them in terms of this conflict. He shows English 
and: American legislation, not as isolated phenomena, but as an aspect of 
the development of the whole complex of Western civilization. He dis- 
cusses the interpretations of legal history under the following heads: 
“Ethical and Religious Interpretations,” “The Political Interpretation,” 
“Ethnological and Biological Interpretations,” “The Economic Interpre- 
tation,” and “The Great ene Interpretation.” His own interpreta- 
tion of law is presented as an “engineering interpretation”: 
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Judicial, administrative, legislative, and juristic activity, so far as they 
are directed to the adjustment of relations, the compromise of overlapping - 
claims, the securing of interests by fixing the lines within which each may be 
asserted securely, the discovery of devices whereby more claims or demands 
may be satisfied with a sacrifice of fewer—these activities collectively are the 
legal order. It is one side of the process of social control. It may well be 
thought of as a task, or as'a great series of tasks, of social engineering; as an 
elimination of friction and precluding waste, so far as possible in the satisfac- 
tion of infinite human desires out of a relatively finite store of the material 
goods of existence. Law is the body of knowledge and experience with the aid 
of which this part of the social engineering is carried on. 

The volume by Professor Brown is the sixth edition of his publication 
of r912. It falls into three divisions: (1) statement of principles; (2) 
principles in application; (3) outlook. His statement of principles is 
founded upon a survey of the development of legislation and of the back- 
ground of national life and thought of England in the nineteenth century. 
The principles which he finds underlying pasangon are (1) the worth of 
man, and (2) the unity of society. e 

Mr. Goiten develops the thesis that modern law is the: outgrowth of - 
the primitive ordeal. In Greece and other places resort was made to the 
ordeal in cases where legal control failed. By reference to the principle 
that in cases where prevailing controls are inadequate man resorts to | 
more primitive methods he argues that the ordeal must have preceded 
law as a form of control. The most important distinction between the or- 
deal and law is that the one is prerational while the other is rational. 
This chasm between the prerational and the rational is bridged most 
clearly in the case of the Greeks, to whom particular attention is paid. 
The volume is suggestive if not always convincing. The value of its ma- 
terials is lessened by the absence of references. Short bibliographies on 


, - jurisprudence, psychology (including psychoanalysis), anthropology, 


primitive life, and classical archaeolcgy are included. On the whole, one 
cannot regard this nes as sound either in conclusions or method, 


James ALFRED QUINN 
see OF CINCINNATI 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By Gtza ReveEsz. Interna- 
tional Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. » 1925. Pp. ix- 
180; illustrated. $3.75. | 

This ey by Professor Révész, who is himself a highly trained 
musician as well as a very reliable psychologist, is a contribution of the 
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highest order. It sets a good model for procedure. Its analysis of the | 
musical intelligence throws much light on the inadequacy of a mere I.Q. 
It makes fundamental contributions to the theory of the nature of musi- 
cal developmert and of musical art. It is a great human document. 

The subject of the monograph, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, is to all accounts 
a genuine musical prodigy. He differs, however, from some other excep- 
tional musical talent in that he is not one-sided, but possesses a well- 
balanced musical mind. He is rated by the formal tests in general intelli- 
gence as three vears ahead of his age. But the report indicates that he is 
so far superior -n musical intelligence that very few of the greatest musi- 
cians of the age have attained such resourcefulness and grasp of the. 
musical situaticn as this boy had at the age of eleven. 

Besides bemg readable and well-illustrated, it will find a permanent 
place in the libraries of musicians and students of human nature. 

l C. E. SEASHORE 

UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 

f Ld 

The British Labor Movement. By R. H. Tawney. New Haven: 
published for the Institute of Politics by the Yale University 
Press, 1925. Pp. 189. $2.00. | 

Labor Relations in Industry. By DwicHt LOWELL Hoopincar- 
NER. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. 
xvi-+553. $4.00. . 

- Report of an Investigation by John Dickinson and Morris Kolchin 
with Reference to Certain Matters in Controversy before the 
Governor's Advisory Commission on the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Industry, New York City. Edited by Linpsay ROGERS. 
New York: published by the Commission, 1925. Pp. xi-+-164. 
Paper. Apply. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
PEMBER K.EEVES. New York: E. P: Dutton & Co., 1925. Vol. 
I, pp. xii—391, with charts and two maps; Vol. II, pp. vi-+- 
367. $8.00. 

There is no visible diminution in the rate at which new books appear 
dealing with particular cases and aspects of the labor problem. None of 
these four books is of value to sociologists except indirectly, as the source 
of material. Mr. Tawney’s book is composed of lectures which he deliv- 
ered at the Williamstown Institute of Politics in August, 1924. They 
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afford an interpretation of one great national labor movement from the 
point of view of a “participant observer.” Four of the six chapters, how- 
. ever, consist briefly of the author’s rdtionalizations of what he under- 
stands to be the official position of the British Labor Party on certain out- 
standing issues. 

Mr. Hoopingarner has written a textbook designed for use in college 
courses in personnel administration. It affords a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the latest thought in the field in clear but elementary form. The 
book embodies a sociological point of view to a marked extent, particu- 
larly in the chapters “The Psychology of the Worker” and “The General 
Problem of Control.” There is an extensive classified bibliography. 

The report of the Governor’s Advisory Commission on the Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Industry of New York City consists of an excellent selec- 
tion and interpretation of factual material. Not the least valuable feature 
of this report is a summary of the purposes of the investigation and the 
. methods used in gathering the data, written by Mr. Rogers, secretary of 
the Commission. | 

Mr. Reeves’s State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand is a 
survey of social and industrial legislation in the states named since 188r.. 
The treatment of the subject-matter appears to be reasonably compre- 
hensive and authoritative. There are chapters dealing with women’s fran- 
chise, preferential voting, the land question, the labor question, old-age 
pensions, liquor laws, and the exclusion of aliens and undesirables. 


FLtoyp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Pathology. Crowell’s Social Science Series; edited by Seba 
Eldridge, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas. By 
STUART ALFRED QUEEN and DELBERT Martin Mann. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xxi+690. $3.50 
plus postage. © 

The writer on any field of social problems has the difficult task of se- 
lecting subjects and methods of treatment. When the book is intended as 

a text for classes in colleges or universities the task is even more difficult. 

One cannot do everything in a book of seven hundred pages. As a conse- 

quence of the selection necessary, a number of phases of social pathology 

have been omitted, the most important being the whole subject of crime, 
except as it is discussed in the chapter on the difficult child. One is led to 
wonder, since the phases of social pathology considered in the book are 
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chiefly concerned with dependency growing out of personal demoraliza- 
tion, social disorganization, economic maladjustment, and natural catas- 
_ trophes, if the chapter on the difficult child does not belong rather to the 
delinquency aspect of social pathology. Practically no reference is made 
to the historical origin of institutions for the abnormal members of soci- 
ety. Doubtless the omission was due to the fact that one of the authors 
already had a book entitled Social Work in the Light of History. 

The authors have taken a decided step forward in one method of 
presentation of their subject. Chapters are opened with cases in which 
the problems are seen in the flesh and blood of actual persons or families. 
This is an excellent way of presenting a problem to the student concretely 
and interestingly. Then follow statistics on the causes of the problem, so 
far as statistics ate available. Next follows‘a brief discussion of methods 
of prevention, and at the end of each chapter is a list of projects for fur- 
ther study. The chapter concludes with a bibliography, from which in a 
few instances the writer has noticed serious omissions. For example, the 
absence in the bibliography of the chapter on unemployment, of Lesco- 
hier’s important | ‘ttle book, Te Labor Market. 

The style of the authors is simple and clear; the method of presenta- 
tion marks a ster forward, in bringing under scientific control the great 
body of information on social problems, especially in introducing discus- 
sion with cases. -~ 

J. L. GILLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Scientific Study of Human Society. By FRANKLIN HENRY 
Gippincs. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1924. Pp. vi+247. $2.00. 

The nature oi this book is indicated by the opening Hen of the 
author’s Preface: “My purpose in this book has been to indicate wherein 
and to what extert Sociology is indubitably a scientific study of Human 
Society. To this end I have undertaken to describe strict methods that 
sociology can avail itself of, and to point out precautions and limits 
which must be observed in the use of each. 

In carrying out this purpose, Giddings has written chapters on ‘‘So- 
cietal Patterns,” “Societal Variables,” “The Scientific Scrutiny of Soci- 
etal Facts,” “The Pluralistic Field and the Sample,” “The Study of 
Cases,” “The. Validity of Inference from Societal Experimentation,” 
“Exploration and Survey,” and “The Measurement of Societal Trends 
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and Energies,” together with three other chapters of less obvious meth- 
odological significance. One of the most interesting and original features 
of the book is a “categorical scheme of societal genesis,” intended to be a 
rigidly logical, and, to a certain degree of subdivision, exhaustive outline 
for the classification of social facts. As would be expected by those 
familiar with Giddings’ earlier writings, considerable emphasis is placed 
upon statistical procedure; there is, however, a careful analysis of the re- 
spective methodological rôles of case study, classification, and statistical 
method. 

The author’s presentation of his fundamental propositions is some- 
what impaired by the tendency he displays toward the elaboration of 
some of those propositions through the use of sweeping generalizations of 
a factual and ethical character. This tendency is especially marked in 
the chapter “Societal Telesis.” It may also be remarked that many con- 
temporary sociologists and social psychologists will refuse to accept the 
author’s distinction between social psychology as a discipline concerned 
with the behavioristic interaction of intimates, and sociology or societal 
psychology as a discipline concerned with interaction in larger groups. 

This book is a contribution to a phase of sociology in which further 
research has been urgently needed, and as such it will be studied with 
interest by both disciples and critics of the Giddings school of sociological 
theory. The author has presented illuminating though elementary illus- 
trations of most of the particular methods of investigation which he rec- 
ommends. 

Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Modern Social Problems. By PHILIP ARCHI- 
BALD Parsons, Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. oan 1924. 
Pp. xiv-+-288. $2. 50. . 

This book is designed for use as a text for college classes and is essen- 
tially an introduction, general and elementary, treating in Part I of bar- 
baric foundations, migrations, the beginnings of civilization, historic “ele- 
“ments in the modern social problem,” conflicting aims in modern society 
due to conflict in inherited ideals, aspects of the social problem, and acute 
manifestations of social maladjustments. Part II outlines remote causes 
of social problems in (1) new knowledge about man and the world, (2) 
the discovery of new worlds, and the industrial revolution; as more im- 
mediate causes: (1) shifts in the population, (2) transformed means of 
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livelihood, (3) concentration of wealth in industry, and (4) great intel- 
lectual transformations. In two concluding chapters of the second part 
there is a brief review of political and economic forms of unrest, including 
anarchism, socialism, etc., and an account of the modern movement for 
social betterment. 

The first sentence strikes a chord that is sounded often throughout 
the book: “Among careful students of Western civilization there is a 
growing apprehension of impending disaster.” The causes are bound up 
in historic and prehistoric developments, but particularly in the social 
changes, mentioned above, of the last few hundred years. Society has lost 
its old controls in the rapidity of modern change, especially the control of 
morals. The remedy hoped for is the re-establishment of religious organi- 
zation, ideals, and influences; all of the broadest and the most scientific 
kind, but strictly religious. The treatment is that of armchair philosophy, 
of appreciation of the needs of the ordinary individual, rather than of 
the scholar. 

Each of the thirteen chapters is followed by a bibliography of ay 
or more references, and there are footnote references, not to page cita- 
tions, but to the general argument of the books in question. 

This work is not rigidly scientific. Too great reliance is placed upon 
the efficacy of intellect as a social force, too much of disaster read into 
social change, but perhaps, too, the experiences in the course for which 
this material was prepared led to an overemphasis on these points be- 
cause they aroused interest in the students. 

l Leroy E. BOWMAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Conflict between Liberty and Equality. By ARTHUR TWINING 
Haney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. vii+135. 
$1.50. : 

This is a series of three lectures delivered as the Raymond F. West 
` Memorial Lectures, at Stanford University. 

The main thesis is that liberty and equality are often opposed to one 
another; that liberty in one field may lead to such inequality as prac- 
tically to take away the liberty of the lower class. Liberty is defined as 
the freedom to use intelligence in the solution of problems. Primitive 
people were great conformists, and therefore had no liberty in this sense. 
In Colonial America people had both liberty and equality. But with the 
development of industry, industrial liberty brought economic inequality. 
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Many groups have been so Y ordinated that they now have little liberty, 
i.e., little opportunity to. solve their problems through the exercise of in- 
alligenice: This condition can be corrected through our representative 
government. We now need a new political party with a i as the 
fundamental plank in its platform. 

James ALFRED QUINN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Changes in the Size of American Families in One Generation. By 
Ray E. BABER and Epwarp ALsworTH Ross. “University of 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison: 1924. Pp. 99. $1.00. 


This study ot the size of families of native stock living in the Middle 
West shows that there has been a shrinkage of 3844 per cent in fertility 
between the past and present generations. In contrast with this is the 
finding of Miss Jeanette Halverson, whose study occupies the last chap- 
ter, that one hundred dependen? families (unselected) in the same area 
averaged families twice as large. 

The families were reached through questionnaires sent home by stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin. The “past generation” (the stu- 
dents’ grandparents) averaged 5.44 children per family; the “present 
generation” (the students’ parents), 3.35 children. 

While many of the conclusions are not new, there are occasional sur- 
prises. The size of the family was studied in relation to age of marriage, 
occupation, education, dependency, and the mortality of children in the 
two generations. ; 

Although this is one of the best studies of its type in recent years, it 
_is not without defect. . Statistically it is satisfactory; inductively and de- 
ductively it is incomplete and at times erroneous. When causation is dis- 
cussed it is confused with correlation. Higher education is assumed to 
cause a lower birth-rate. All we know is that they go together. The dis- 
cussion of the causative factors of the decline is inadequate; the causative © 
factors of childless marriages receive some attention, but this is irrele- 
vant, since there had to be at least one child in the family to have a son 
or daughter in college through whom the families were reached. The mo- 
tives for the practice of birth control reflect poor analysis. Fecundity is 
at times confused with fertility. 

There are unhappy applications of the observations and conclusions 
‘of others. The authors seem to agree with Popenoe and Johnson that late 
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a 


maage, caused by an extended duta period, are- causing, ractel a 


‘deterioration, and yet they conclude, in another place, that in this par- 


‘ticular group, late marriages have been but an insignificant factor i in the 5, 


decline. It is rather their low marriage rate and restriction in the married 
state. Equally poor analysis is found in the discussion of the high fertil- 
ity df foreign-born women in relation to “competition.” 

The authors have done well, however, in adding their own. voices to 
the voices in the wilderness warning that the stock from which we have ` 
been drawing our college material is not reproducing itself. No mention 
is made, though, of the most fundamental fact of all—that voluntary, 
_ parenthood for the “lower” classes would go a long way toward correcting 
an evil the existence of which a intelligent people deplore. 


NORMAN E. aise 
CORNELL COLLEGE . 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa 


. Personality in Politics—Reformezs, Bosses, and Leaders: What 
They Are and How They Do It. By WILLIAM BENNETT 
Munro. New York: -The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 114. 
$1.50. 

The approach to ay science through the study of personality ics 

. is well illustrated by this volume. Three outstanding types found in 

American politics are described—the reformer, the boss, and the leader. 

The materials on the boss are the best. Ten wellknown political bosses 

‘were studied, and these materials served as the basis for this section of 
the volume. The characteristics of these bosses were found to be so di- 
verse that few generalizations could be made concernirig them. The im- 
portant thing about the boss is that he knows how to control. The re- 
former, painted as a generalized type, is an uncompromising person who 
is anxious to put across an ideal, but is ignorant of practical methods of 
control. He is unsuccessful in politics. The leader is the ideal person who 
can apply: the successful methods of the boss in the service’ of unselfish 
ends and high ideals. 

These materials were presented as a series of ae at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. They represent an attempt to attack problems of 
social contro] through personality studies of successful and unsuccessful 
leaders. 


eee ALFRED QUINN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Social Organizations Working with Rural People. By WALTER A. 
TERPENNING. Kalamazoo, Michigan: The Extension De- 
partment, Western State Normal School, 1925. Pp. 125. 


This book is a report of a survey of rural institutions in Hillsdale 
and Lapeer counties, Michigan. The result is a repetition of the old 
story: The agencies are inefficient. Scme of the findings follow: (a) lack 
of correlation between agencies; (b) jealousy of church representatives; 
(c) duplication of work; (d) organizations without plans; (e) promises, 
especially of farm bureaus, not fulfilled; (f) leaders lack knowledge of 
general principles. 

The study, which checks activities against advertising, should prove 
suggestive for further detailed studies. 

Bruce L. MELVIN 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Immortality. By R. A. TsaAnoFF, Professor of. 
Philosophy, Rice Institute, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. vili++-418. $3.00. 

Things and Ideals. By M. C. Otro, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: poy Holt & Co., 1924. 
Pp. xi-+-320. $2.50. 

Here are two books thoroughly worth reading—both dealing with 
the idealistic interpretation of life from much the same point of view. 
Both root their confidence in a world which justifies man in a life-long 
personal venture, in the part which ideals, personal and cosmic, play in 
girding man for the task. 

Professor ‘Tsanoff deals with the problem of immortality. He says: 
“The guiding idea in our whole inquiry is not so much to ascertain ` 
whether a particular kind of human destiny is fact or fancy, but rather 
to understand the significance of a man’s claim to a specific destiny.” 
After giving us a very interesting review of the ideas of immortality held 
by different men and groups in successive ages, he comes to a very sig- 
nificant final statement in a chapter entitled “Value, Personality, and 
Destiny.” Here.we have statements like the following: 

The moral career of man, which most adequately expresses his character 
as a value and himself a system of values, exhibits man as working on the sup- 
position that in the world spiritual aspiration is appropriate and significant. 

. The moral individual demands that the universe be conceived as one in 
which moral aspiration and spiritual activity in general are integral, and to this 
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end it also proposes hypotheses, it presents demands on the universe and seeks 
assurances of their justification. Such a hypothesis and such a demand is the 
belief in immortality, the hope of life eternal. 

Otto says, “It is inevitable, therefore, that America, historically the 
foremost exponent of the democratic ‘urge’ and uita of the universe, 
and only yesterday the leader in making the world safe for democracy, 
shall presently engage in the larger task of making God safe for democ- 
racy. This is the heart of the new theology.” Thus both men, starting 
from what is valid in the experience of men, work out:to what that expe- 
rience demands for its fulfilment in cosmic terms on the basic assumption 
that the universe justifies a personal venture on the part of man. Of 
course man cannot prove his basic assumptions except through acting _ 
upon them—this is the only way to prove any hypothesis; but when the 
action justifies the hypothesis it is proved that it is worth acting upon. 
And what other proof is needed? 

A. E. Hott 


Cxicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Behind and Before. By W. E. HE1TLAND. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. Pp. xv-+166. 6s. 


The Trend of History. By WILLIAM Kay WALLACE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xi+-372. $3.50. 


Professor Heitland essays the part of Janus. With one face toward 
- the past, he confronts the question of whether (and what sort of) history 
can help the practical statesman. He-answers yes, recent history properly ` 
analyzed and taught to an orientated mind, shaped for leadership, can 
, function as practical politics. With his other face turned toward the fu- 
ture he tackles the biological pessimist or eugenist, recognizes the degen- 
erative influences at work, argues for improved living conditions, finds 
that permanent specialization of classes has never succeeded, and de- 
pends finally upon emotional influences chiefly religious to overcome the 
evil prognosticated. His conclusions somewhat resemble Kidd’s (which, 
however, he accepts only with ample reservations). The author applies 
happily his own theory of the value of history to derive lessons from the 
tragic laissez-faire policy of the last century. He-displays an unusual 
familiarity with American social science and its problems. For theoreti- 
cal sociology the appendix on “Body Politic and Body Natural” is par- 
ticularly interesting. The frank sizing up of our Madison Grants and 
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Stoddards establishes the author’s critical acumen. His observations on 
history teaching can be followed with profit by every teaching sociologist. 

The Trend of Histery also seeks the essence of history and its prac- 
tical availability to trace out the nature and origins of twentieth-century 
problems. Its author would agree with Professor Heitland that mere po- 
litical history is insufficient, and that'on the whole only recent history 
has practical meaning. Even with these restrictions he would reject it as 
an infallible vade mecum to the statesman. To the sociologist his chief 
appeal lies in his approach to history from the institutional and “organ- 
ic,” rather than the individual or national, standpoint, and in his theory 
of social fermentation through putrefaction of ideas and institutions. 


ÅRTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Security against War. By Frances KELLOR. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. ix +851. $6.00. 


Scholars are not unaccustomed to recording negative results even 
after long and laborious researches; but seldom has it been the reviewer’s 
fortune to work through such a mass as these nine hundred pages to so 
little purpose. With all the paraphernalia of research apparent and with 
every evidence of having had access to a wealth of materials, there runs 
throughout the fabric a suspicious thread of bias. Indeed the whole work 
sounds like a Lodge report to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In the process, the poor old League of Nations is beaten black and 
blue; the Council machinery is declared unsound; the ambassadors, and 
not the League, the real power; the League, weak though autocratic, 
nothing but a glorified stretcher-bearer; no justice even when peaceable 
settlements are arrived at; the League Court unable to prevent wars; the 
fires of national egotism still leap high; small states have no rights; in- 
ternationalism is weak in the face of Great Powers. The Saar Basin, 
. Danzig, Albania, Fiume, and a score of other situations are analyzed in 
such a way as to belittle the League. It would seem that only on two 
points, the abhorrence of war and the substitution of law for force, are 
Europe and America in agreement. But in so far as methods are con- 
cerned, the author draws again the familiar picture of America contra 
mundum. America should not join the League, for that would be to en- 
tangle us in subversion of ‘democracy. Instead, we must call a third 
Hague conference, codify international law, outlaw war according to the 
Levinson plan, and by all means scrap the League Council as a tribunal 
and replace it with the Hague Court. The mountain in labor finally 
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brings forth a mouse! For these conclusions sound rather thin and naive 
after such a ponderous array of research activities. More than that, they 
are belated and destructive and scarcely warrant the optimistic title, 
Security Against War. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Public Ownership. A-Survey.of Public Enterprises, Municipal, 
State, and Federal, in the United States and Elsewhere. By 
‘Cart D. THompson, secretary of the Public Ownership 
League of America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1925. Pp. xvili+445. $3.00. “ g 

Popular Ownership of Property: Its Newer Forms and Social Con- 
sequences. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
in the City of New York, Vol. XI, No. 3, April, 1925. Edited 
by WILLIAM L. RANSOM AND PARKER THomas Moon. New 
York: The Academy of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 116th St. and Broadway. Pp. xix--ig8. 


Mr. Thompson’s book is mainly composed of facts. It should be of 
constant use for reference by everyone who is helping to shape programs 
that involve choice between public and private ownership. The circum- .. 
stance that the book is sanctioned by The Public Ownership League de- 
tracts nothing from its value. In any case, if action depended upon the 
experience cited it would be necessary to verify the evidence. The work 
is consistent with the opening paragraph of the Introduction: 

It is not the purpose of. this volume to propound or to define any theory with 
reference to public ownership. The purpose is, rather, to present the facts with 
regard to the various phases of public ownership and enterprise. We are not 
concerned to argue for the public ownership of' this or that public utility or 
against it. Our chief purpose here is to record the fact that this or that utility 
is publicly owned; and to give the results of such sea so far as they can 
be learned. - 


Xv 


Under twenty subtitles the last chapter in the book. deals with 
“Objections to Public Ownership.” This discussion is not an exception 
to the rule that the book is an exhibit of facts. These objections .are 
actual, and it is a service to both sides of the public ownership problem 
to schedule the reasons that have been urged against the device. 

The program of the Acedemy was based on recognition, or at least 
assumption that “a democratic trend in proprietorship” was in force, 
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and it was a frank attempt “to conduct a scientific and searching Na- 
tional Conference as to the probable effects of what has been and is 
taking place.” 

At three sessions twenty-five different participants discussed as many 
aspects of public ownership. Although the different contributions bristled 
with statements of fact, interpretation rather than addition to knowledge 
was the center of attention. In effect these two publications supplement 
each other. 

i ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elements of Modern Building and Loan Associations. By HORACE 
l F. CLARK AND FRANK A. Cuase. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 496 and Appendix. $4.00. 


This fourth volume of the “Standard Course in Real Estate” is in- 
tended primarily as a textbook for persons engaged in the building and 
loan business, which the authors think of as being a specialized field | 
requiring training different from that for banking, on the one hand, and 
real estate dealing, on the other. 

The types of building and loan associations, technical matters of 
the business, as appraisal of property, principles of finance involved, 
accounting, promotion of business, legal problems, the history of the 
movement, state and federal regulation, all are discussed. Comprehensive 

statistics have been put into tables and charts. 

. Assuming that the technical material is of no great sociological in- 
terest in itself, there remain certain interesting facts brought out in the 
history and survey of the building and loan movement. One is surprised 
to learn that home ownership increased more rapidly than did tenancy 
from 1900 to 1920, even in the North, where cities have grown most 
rapidly. In the same period building and loan associations have had 
their greatest increase in number, membership, and assets. 

By inference from the facts présented, one learns that this one-time 
spontaneous movement with loose organization is becoming increasingly 
institutionalized and regulated; that the rigidity of organization and 
degree of regulation are greater in the West, where the movement is 
newer; that this co-operative movement has taken the stigma off the 
once hated mortgage; that associations succeed best when organized on 
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a local community basis; that members are of certain economically and ` 
socially definable classes; and that the movement is developing a science '. 
. and technique of its own. 
i EVERETT C. HuGHES 
CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Statistical Methods: A Textbook for College 
Students, A Manual for Statisticians and Business Executives. 
By Horace Srecrist. New York: The Macmillan Co., Re- 
vised Ed., 1925. Pp: xxxili-+-584. $4.00. 

This book is a revised edition of an earlier attempt to give to col- 
, lege students and to those interested in statistical methods a complete 
but concise exposition of statistical theory and technique useful in the 
analysis of economic data. Unfortunately there is much more of tech- 
nique than of theory. Those interested in better statistical analysis will 
accomplish their purpose much more quickly if they give more attention 
to teaching students to understand and appreciate the logic involved in 
statistical methods rather than to the methods whereby statistical com- 
putations are made. | 

_ While a few sections show little change from the earlier edition, for 
the most part the book has been both revised and enlarged. The general 
organization, unfortunately, has been but slightly changed. It seems 
doubtful if the process of collecting data should be discussed at the first 
of the book. The theory of sampling seems much more important, 
though it- has been almost wholly neglected. 

What the book lacks in originality is compensated for by including 
almost everything upon statistical methods. The brevity with which 
such chapters as those on diagrammatic and graphic presentation, cor- 
relation, and index numbers are presented, however, raises the question 
as to whether one can safely combine a textbook and a manual in one 
volume. The dogmatism necessary in a handbook is hardly to be con- 
doned in a text for undergraduates who, generally speaking, are already 
far too uncritical. What the undergraduate needs is more theory and 
fewer rules, though the tendency in American colleges and universities 
is too often toward technique, 

In spite of its defects as a text, however, the new edition should 
prove a welcome handbook for those who already know something about 
Statistical theory. 

ERNEST R. MOWRER 

CHICAGO 
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Folk Songs of French Canada. Collected and edited by Marius 
BARBEAU and Epwarp Sapir. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925. Pp. 216. $4.00. 


The forty-odd folk songs contained in this volume are a selected 
group taken from a mass of French-Canadian folklore material collected 
for the Canadian National Museum. In general they are of very ancient 
origin, possibly going back to the jongleurs of medieval France. The 
songs, texts of which are in both French and English, with the melodies, 
are interesting both in themselves and as illustrating the perseverance 
with which a cultural heritage persists among an isolated people. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


_ Fragments from My Diary: By Maxm Gorxy. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., 1924. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


The title of this book is misleading. It is composed of fragments, 
but not fragments of a diary. Dovbtless the publishers thought a Gorky 
diary would meet a larger sale with American readers than if the label 
reminded one of plebeian Russian life. But it is the old Russia that is 
described, the Russia that Gorky loved so well and tried so hard to 
change——but withal the Russia that gave him his literary career. The’ 
author has invaded a very rich background of half a century and selected 
some fifty or more interesting but unrelated bits which he has thrown 
together with no special connection save the semblance of chronological 
order. With the exception of a few pages where he turns aside to talk 
about Tolstoy, Blok, and Tchekoff, the book is devoted to personality 
sketches of unique village types. __ l 

One gets the feeling that this is a last hasty tribute to an order that 
Gorky feels is doomed to pass. Though he deals with reality Gorky is an 
artist; and here, as in other creations of his, he is ever on the alert to feed 
his artist’s passion for flowing phrases and fancy adjectives. Notwith- 
standing the spots of high color the book is pleasant reading and a good 
piece of reporting. 

NELS ANDERSON 


Labor Economics. By Solomon Brum. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1925. Pp. ix+-579. $3.00. 


Professor Blum’s central object of attention in his Labor Economics 
is the “labor movement,” in the ordinary understanding of the term. 
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His account of that movement is built up largely from two points of 
view: the politico-legal one, and that of the economist, i. e., the student — 
interested in the processes of the market and the shaping of labor con- 
tracts. The treatment is predominantly formal and logical, and the book 
has the defects and virtues of that form of presentation in about the 
proportions that might be expected. 

This book has been designed primarily for use as a college textbook, 
and as such it may be recommended to those instructors who like to 
place in the hands of their students a systematically ordered textbook 
expressed consistently in the words of one writer. The data used have 
been brought down to date, and the emphasis on the different concrete 
. topics is, on the whole, well distributed. Besides the content that is 

naturally to be expected in a book emphasizing the labor movement, 
_ there are chapters on social insurance, attempts to mitigate unemploy- 
ment, the business cycle, theories of wages, and the wider program of 
the labor movement—i.e., socialism and communism and the co-opera- 
tive movement. There is a moderately comprehensive and well-chosen 
bibliography at the end of the volurhe, classified to correspond to the 
chapters of the text. 

Froyo N. HoUsE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Marriages. By Mary E. RICHMOND AND FRED S. HALL. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


This book is the first serious attempt, as far as I know, to deal with — 
the problem of child marriages. The authors have been concerned with 
these aspects: the marriageable age, the extent of child marriages, pa- 
rental consent as a factor in control, methods for obtaining proof of age, 
and suggested steps toward the reformation of marriage legislation and 
administration in the United States. 

A fascinating book for the reformer, a disgruntled essay for the 
_“Pollyannist.” For the scientist, however, it is little better than an im- 
pressionistic study, the statistical sampling being indefensible (the au- 
thors admit the inadequacy of it), and the case materials obviously 
biased. One cannot conclude from the data given that child marriages 
are increasing or that they are undesirable, much less understand the 
forces making for such unions. 


ERNEST R. MOWRER 
CHICAGO 
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Spring and Summer Festivals and Autumn and Winter Festivals. 
By N. Moore Banta. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1924. Pp. 
192 and 168, respectively. 

These small paper-covered volumes are collections of “plays, drills, 
dialogues, exercises, carnivals, festivals, pageants, songs, quotations, 
stories, readings, and recitations” designed for the schoolroom, and con- 
taining material very little different from that found in the old-fashioned 
Second Reader. Holiday observances worth remembering have never 
been those invented by second-rate writers for the very young. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Adventures of a Scholar Tramp. -By GLEN H. Mutiin. New 
York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 312. $2.00. 

The author was a hobo for four months, at least the book describes 
a four months’ crusade through the East and the South. Longer journeys 
have been described, but none better. Mullin never missed a thing, nor 
did he in any of a hundred interesting situations lose his sense of humor. 
Life on the road has never been better described by an American. Per- 
haps no American has pictured more realistically such experiences as 
riding under a passenger train or fighting sleep while riding the tops. 

The drab and melancholy of hobo life has been cleverly avoided. 
Mullin was more concerned with that grand and glorious feeling of put- 
ting it over. With an artist’s eye he set out to see people and life, and 
with an artist’s hand he portrays his findings in a rollicking and enter- 
taining narrative. Perhaps the title is unfortunate because Mullin is 
more of an artist tramp than a scholar tramp. Scholar smacks of a 
sedateness that is not found in the book and probably not on the road. 


NELS ANDERSON 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the gen- 
eral direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, 
and P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


Il. Tar FAMILY 


I. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
‘ . 2. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 

. Social Origins and Primitive Society 

. Folklore, Myth, and Language 

. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 

. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 

. Colonial Problems and Missions 

. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 


IV, CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


I. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 

3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 

4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


V, COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORTAL GROUPS 
r. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS ` 


1. Home and Housing 

. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 

. Play, the Plavhouse, and Playgrounds 

. Courts and Legislation 

. Social Agencies 

. Other Institutions 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
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3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VIII. Soctan Parmorccy: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION ; 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
| 2, Eugenics, Dygenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
í s. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS oF INVESTIGATION 


1. Statistits, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements i 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. History of Sociology | 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
s. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
_ 6. Methods of Teaching Sociology ` 


4 x 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


On the Specificity of Emotional Reactions,—-The current assumption that an. 
individual’s emotivity is a general tendency to react in an emotional way to all-af- 
fective stimuli is open to question, just as is the concept of “general intelligence.” 
The results'of experiments with the psychogalvanic reflex indicate differential emo- 
tive responses to stimuli that arouse different affective states. These results coincide 
with the facts of common observation-~David Wechsler, American Journal of Psy- 
-chology, XXXVI (J uly, 1925), 424-26., (I, 2.) E. R.R. 


A Review of Racial Paychology.—The experimental and statistical attack of 
.the problem of racial differences is the method by which racial psychology has gone 
rapidly forward. On the other hand, theoretical studies, the popular presentations of 
the problem, have valiantly assisted in the development. A survey of the literature 
of the latter type, which is more or less theoretical—that is to say, this literature is 
not always based upon experimentation—brings to light the tendency ‘of relying 


more and more upon the results of “mental anthropology.’—T. R. RE RAR PU 


` logical Bulletin, XXII (June, 1925), 343-64. (I, 2.) 


The Resistant Behavior of Infants and Children, II.—The resistant behavior 
of very young children -when subjected to mental testing is found, when analyzed, to , 
consist of crying, clinging to the mother or pressing closely to ‘her, pushing away 
toys, slapping, screaming; struggling, withdrawal reactions, passive movements, and 
head shaking. The most intensive resistant reactions, struggling and screaming, are 
centralized about the eighteenth-month for girls, and the thirtieth month for boys. 
The earliest reactions noted were crying and clinging to the mother. Crying, the 
most frequent reaction in the first year, gradually diminished with increasing age—- 
D. M. Levy and S. H. Tulchin, Journcl of Experimental Psychology, VIII ot 
-,1925), 209-24. (I, 2; 3.), E.R 


The ‘Function of the Special Class in the Public School.—Special classes for 
mentally retarded children can function properly only if the group is small and rela- 
tively homogeneous, Otherwise the individual child will have in the special class the’ 
same feeling of isolation from the rést of the group that so greatly hinders his prog- 


- 
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ress in a regular class. One of the main possibilities of the special class is the training 
it can give in the way of establishing proper attitudes toward work and proper hab- 
its of industry, as well as proper personal habits—Ethel L. Cornell, Mental - y- 


+ 


giene, IX (July, 1923), 556-60. (I, 3; VI, 2; VIII, 2.) E.R 


Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Children.—Abnormal sex 
trends in children seem to be largely determined by the contaminating influences 
that are responsible for the initial practices, rather than by any complexity of per- 
sonal cravings on tha part of the child. By applying principles of mental hygiene, 
satisfactory adjustments of sex misconduct have been effected by community welfare 
organizations. They have learned to inquire into the foci of behavior infection in the 
home and neighborhood, the opportunities for play and wholesome amusements, and 
all the other facts that contribute to childhood adaptation, instead of turning to cor- 
rectional institutions Esther Loring Richards, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 
314-39. (I, 3; VIII, r.) \ E.R.R. 


The Diagnostic Significance of Children’s Wishes—-The question “Suppose 
that a fairy were to grant you three wishes, what would your wishes be?” was in- 
serted in a questionnaire on interests designed for use with children who show be- 
havior difficulties. The answers cannot be accepted at their literal value without 
further investigation, but they may throw additional light upon factors already 
known but imperfectly understood, or they may suggest further methods of ap- 
proach to a study of the child’s emotional attitudes and the causes that have oper- 
ated to produce these attitudes. The question has little value with children whose 
mental ages are below nine years——Florence L. Goodenough, Mental Hygiene, IX 
(April, 1925), 340-45. (I, 3.) á E. R.R. 


The Twenty-Four-Hour Home School.—The twenty-four-hour home school is 
suggested for problem children, where they may be allowed to be a part of a house- 
hold again and made to feel that they “belong.” The idea is based on two funda- 
~ mental social principles: (1) that the influence of the home is unique and essential 
to.every child; (2) an adequate education is essential to the highest development of 
the child —Fred C. Nelles, The Journal of Delinquency, IX (January-March, 1925), 
si—ss. (I, 3; VI, r; VHI, 3.) e E.R.R. 


Mutation of Personality—-The reconstruction of the personality of Stephen S., 
a blind ex-service man, was accomplished by the manipulation of the social situation 
and molding the personality “from without.” The problem of his social isolation was 
met by placing him in a wholesome environment and providing the proper channels 
for the discharge of pent-up energy.—Pauline V. Young and Erle Fiske Young, Jour- 
nal of Applied Sociology, IX (July-August, 1925); 42~49. (I, 4.) © P.E.M. 


The Concept of Social Attitudes.—Attitudes may be designated as gestures, 
incomplete acts, or tendencies to act, and may be divided into hereditary or acquired, 
conscious or unconscious, group or individual, latent or kinetic. The attitude and ob- 
jective phenomena appear together, but the relationship is not causal; rather it de- 
notes the double aspect of one phenomenon. An attitude is the result of organization 
coming at the end of the satisfaction of some wishes and remaining to initiate other 
wishes, but not related to wishes as wholes to parts.—Ellsworth Faris, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, IX (July-August, 19253, 404-9. (I, 4.) PLE.M. 


Die Pubertat:—The period of puberty: By the expression puberty we do not 
mean a definitely delimited age group, for the phenomena which characterize the 
period of puberty appear at different ages, last for variable periods, and end at dif- 
ferent ages in different individuals, cultures, population groups, and geographic areas; 
rather, by puberty we mean a set of processes and conditions which set in shortly 
before, during, and immediately after sexual maturation, and we are interested in 
the question as to what social processes are operative during this period, what group- 
ings arise, if these conditions are characteristic for these age groups universally, or if 
they are merely characteristic of our time. 


Characteristics of puberty: The period of puberty is marked first of all by the 
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presence of “the factor of negation,” which is an attitude of separation from the 
closed adult group and a degree of resistance to its edicts. A positive factor is the 
element of sex. During the school age, however, this factor operates in a dissociating 
fashion, tending to separate the sexes rather than attract them. Early childhood is 
characterized further by what Max Weber has termed “charismatism” or personal 
allegiance, ie., allegiar.ce to an individual as such. This form of relationship is, of 
course, easily disturbed. 

The youth movement: The supposition that in the youth movement there is 
found a vertical grouping of the population on the basis of age alone, cutting across 
cultural, economic, religious, and politica: interests is erroneous. What we find, in- 
stead, is a series of groupings of adolescents according to class, culture, politics, and 
personal leadership. It is in its various sections, such as the nationalist, catholic, and 
communist leagues of youth that the youth movement of today exerts any vitality 
and any degree of permanent influence on the social movements of the present- 
Paul are gaa Kéiner Vierteljahrshefie fiir Soziologie, I oe A; ne 264— 
v4. (I, 4; IL, 13 IV; VII, 4.) L.W. 


Popular Answers to Some Psychological Questions.—Several college classes 
were asked to indicate which of a list of thirty statements current in popular pseudo- 
psychology (but not held by scientists) they believed to be true. On the average, the 
students believed in about one-third of the misconceptions. Positive replies were 
most frequent for ideas where the misconception was due to ignorance of the specific 
meaning of technical terms, and least frequent for those notions which were merely 
popular superstitions. Between these extremes lay a middle ground of popular psy- 
chological fallacies which are often exploited by various agencies, such as the news- 
papers, but which have been definitely Ħliscredited by men of science——-H. K. Nixon, 
American Journal of Psychology, XXXVI g uly, 1925), 418-23. (I, 4; III, 2.) 

E. R.R. 


Til. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les Origines de lArt.—There is positive proof that art existed during the 
Aurignacion period, tut it is questionable whether it existed as far back as the old 
paleolithic period. Regularity and proportion of form is shown in some of the in- 
struments of Chellean and Aschulean periods, but it is uncertain whether this was 

accomplished intenticnally or accidentally. Various works of art are found among 
primitive peoples of today in the form of figures, skin decorations, ornaments, carv- 
ings, and paintings. As would be expected, some tribes are more advanced than oth- 
ers in their forms of presentation —H. Breuil, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (April, 
1925), 289-96. (IM, 1.) P.T.D. 


Political Organization of the Plains Indians, with Special Reference to the 
Council.—-The Plains Indians were not a unit in any respect, but differed in physical 
make-up, language, material life, social organization, and religious development. Ev- 
erything centers around the buffalo, and in this animal we find the key to the de- 
scription of the Plains culture-area. There is much diversity in their political 
organization, yet all centered on tribal government, all the aspects of which were 
interrelated with the council, whose members were composed’ of the elders or the 
greatest warriors, or both, and it was this body that regulated all the tribal affairs or 
advised the chief concerning them-—Maurice Greer Smith, University Studies (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska), XXIV (January-April, 1924), 1-84. (IU, 1.) P.T.D. 


The Immigrant Community and Immigrant Press—Outside New York and 
Chicago, immigrant populations fall into three or four large groups, which may be 
designated as settlers, colonists, migrant. industrials, and exotics. The immigrant 
community is an institution for Americanization, and the awakening of interest in 
the immigrant in the reputation of his home country in America is the first step in 
Americanization—Roabert E. Park, American Review, ILI (March-April, 1025) 5); ae 
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The Racial Problems Involved in Immigration from Latin America and the 
West Indies to the United States—In continental America south of the United 
States, and in islands adjacent thereto live some 90,000,000 people, two-thirds of 
whom belong to the colored races or represent crosses between colored and white 
stocks. The recent rapidly rising tide of immigration into the United States from 
these lands has forced upon the people of the United States a new problem. After a 
study of the countries south of the United States and an evaluation of the racial ele- 
ments it is supposed that these immigrants would be a detriment rather than an 
asset to the United States—Robert F. ‘Foerster, United States Department of Labor 
Bulletin, r925. (II, 4.) P.T.D. 


Zur Typologie der Kulturen (Types of Cultures).—Just as there are individ- 
ual psychological types there are corresponding. cultural types, differentiating one 
people from another, for which we must rely upon the findings of individual psy- 
chology, important among which are those of Kretschmer, Klages, Spranger, Jaspers, 
Miller-Freienfels, Jung, and Frobenius. Physiological differences in so-called racial 
groups have to be taken into account. Cultures may be studied from the standpoint 
of the presence or absence and the relative importance of certain basic human in- 
stincts and impulses, as are revealed in the works of McDougall and Oppenheimer. 
More important than anything else, however, for a study of cultures are the habits 
of peoples and, finally, the sets of values which appear as dominant directive forces 
in the cultural lives of peoples. The anthropogeographers have made available im- 
portant facts about the essential differences in physical surroundings or settings as 
they occur in cultural types. The internal composition of a cultural type is signifi- 
cant as seen particularly from the standpoint of the occupational interests of its 
component social groups. The relationships exjsting between the elements composing 
a culture may reveal a typical culture pattern. The nature of the institutions and 
the technique and the attitude toward them may be revealing in the study of a 
typology of cultures. The type to which a given culture will conform will finally 
be determined by its creative ability, for cultural creations do not become a passive 
part of the stock of cultural traditions, but are vital elements in the life of a group.— 
sei Walther, Kölner Vierteljahrshefie fiir Soziologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 13- 

. (MI, 6, 3; IV, 2; V, 4; VII, 2, 4.) L.W. 


Zum gegenwärtigen Stande der Völkerpsychologie (The Present Status of 
Folk Psychology).—The term “folk-psychology” dates back to Alexander von 
Humboldt. Toward the middle of the nineteenth century it was taken over and de- 
veloped by the philosopher Steinthal in association with the philologist Lazarus, who 
gave it world-wide currency through their journal, Zeitschrift für Vélkerpsychologie. 
Steinthal and his predecessor Von Humboldt conceived of folk-psychology as a com- 
parative psychology of older and newer,:of exotic and familiar, peoples. Beside 
seeking to explore the peculiarities of peoples, Steinthal attempted to explore the 
general psychic phenomena in the life of peoples. Wilhelm Wundt was primarily 
interested in the genetic aspects of cultural life as a complementary part of the psy- 
chology of the individual. He sought to collect the objective facts of mental life in 
the language, myths, and customs of peoples living beyond the range of occidental 
culture and to use them in connection with the experimental data to be obtained in 
the psychological laboratory by objective and exact methods. Folk-psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology: The anthropology of the eighteenth century concerned 
itself with the mental life of peoples, and in that sense was synonymous with folk- 
psychology. With the nineteenth century the center of interest of anthropology 
shifted to the somatic aspect, and was transformed into physical anthropology as it 
is still being pursued in English-speaking countries. In Germany, however, the de- 
scription of foreign folkways, especially in their material aspects, has become known 
as the field of ethnography, and the comparative and synthetic treatment of the so- 
cial life of peoples of other than our own culture has become known as ethnology. 
While sociology is interested in the formal groupings, processes, and situations under- 
lying social life, folk~psychology seeks to lay bare the psychic forces and mechanisms 
in different cultural groups Richard Thurnwald, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte gee F 
ziologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 32-43. . (II; 6, 3; I, 4; V, 3; VIL 2; X, 2,5.) L 
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The Trend of Anthropology.—The evident failure of the evolutionary scheme 
led anthropology to seek laws governing human conduct based upon intensive stud- 
ies of the history and culture of the various groups of mankind. The accumulation 
of such information makes possible comparison, analysis, and interpretation useful 
in the solution of modern fundamental problems ao Cole, Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology, US (May-June, 1925), 351-55. (H, 6 P.E.M. 


The Newer Testament.—Concessions to critical scholarship in the Revised 
Version were disastrous to popular reading of the Bible. Modernizations such as 
Weymouth, Moffat, Goodspeed, and Loisy have failed to ally the New Testament 
more closely with present folk- consciousness because they are less awful, less reli- 
gious. The essence cf primitive Christianity was religion rather than morality. — 
William Benjamin Smith, Hibbert Journal, XXII (J uly, 925), 588-610. aa 6.) 

P.B.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Social Implications of Factory Labor.—The factory has a profound effect 
upon its laborers and hence upon society. The trade-union, the shop committee or 
employee representation, the scientifc application of welfare work in the shop, and 
the improved technique of factory management tend to facilitate the adaptaticn of 
labor to the swiftly changing industrial and social conditions—Samuel M. Levin, 
American Review, III (March-April, 1925), 168-75. (IV, 1; VII, xr.) P.E.M. 


Modernism in China—The factors forcing modernism in China are the new 
industrialism, science, and the democratic ideal. They appear in the dropping of the 
state cult, in the reformation beginning in Buddhism, in syncretistic movements, and, 
most hopeful of all, in the Renaissancé movement.—R. E. Haydon, The Journal of 
Religion, V (September, 1925), 449-62. (IV, 2; VII, 4.) pP ÈD. 


The Essence of Jewish Nationalism.—In the case of the Jewish people, na- 
tionality and religion are inseparably united. The essence of nationalism consists of 
a certain spirituality, tradition, common sympathy, identity of race, language, reli- 
gion, and a commor possession of historical recollections. Applying these qualities, 
the Jews constitute & nation, yet have no land to call their own. The aim of Zionism 
is to unite the body and spirit; then 4 territory or land of their own will complete 
the union. Only through co-operation of all the Jews throughout all the world can 
this great undertaking be accomplished. The crux of the situation today is still 
Jewish frigidity to the renascence of their people. If this can be overcome the Jew- 
ish restoration will be an event of paramount significance—Joseph S. Shubow, The 
Jewish Forum, III (July, 1925), 328-36. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


Un Problème de Philosophie du Droit: Le Principe des Nationalités.—Na~- 
tionality should be determined by geography, race, religion, language, and history; 
all are essential; yet, due to all kinds of antagonisms, such as political, economic, reli- 
gious, and social, there has been such intermixture that it is almost impossible to have 
a unit that would actually correspond with the real meaning of nation. Nations 
should be formed to correspond to the aspirations of the people, but must be within 
the limit of justice and of possibility—Y. Briere, Révue de Philosophie, XXV ( ie 
June, 1925), 306-18. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Improvement through Encouragement.—Many important nation-wide 
activities to stimulate the best in rural life remain to be studied. Suggested fertile 
projects are: rural depopulation and migration, standards of living in selected farm- 
ing districts, conditions of farm tenancy, and various phases of rural advancement. 
—C. B. Sherman, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXIV (July, 1925), 264-68. (V, 1.) 

P.E.M. 


Keeping the Rural Nurse Rural.—The rural public health nurse meets a large 
number of discourazements, such as meddlesome supervision by people who are un- 
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fitted to | supervise, misunderstanding of her work and its needs, loneliness, unjust 
suspicions, etc. The result is that the nurse, feeling that the people who employ her 
do not care, soon loses interest herself and returns to the city, where the work of 
medical agencies is better understood——George Thomas Palmer, sae LIV (May 
I5, 1925), 228-29. (V,1; VIII, 3. ) “E.R.R. 


The Beloved Community. —An attempt at a solution of the social problems of 
Canada in so far as it affects rural society. The beloved community in its ultimate 
form must most nearly resemble the family, a society where the lives of each receive 
the greatest possible, opportunity, where there is a general sense of social sympathy 
and social responsibility, and where every member of the community is valuable for 
himself and has his place, work, and happiness. The social ideal most nearly re- 
sponding to this will be found to exist in the community principle of organization 
here outlined—-Lorne Pierce, The Ryérson Essays, Number 29, Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press, 1925. (V, r.) P.T.D. 


Regions—To Live In. —~Regional planning attempts to plan a geographic area 
that possesses a certain unity of climate, soil, vegetation, industry, and culture so 
that all its sites and resources may be soundly ‘developed, and so that the population 
will be distributed sc as to utilize, rather than to nullify or destroy, its natural ad- 
vantages. It sees people, industry, and the land as a single unit. Instead of trying by 
one desperate dodge or another to make life a little more tolerable in the congested 
centers, it attempts to determine what sort of equipment will be needed for the new 
centers —Lewis Mumford, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925); 151-52.. (V; 3, 43 
VILI, 2.) E.R. R. 


The Co-operative ‘Movement in Ewrope.-The co-operative movement in 
Eurdpe started with retail stores and then expanded to include wholesale buying, 
manufacturing, growing of food products, transportation, housing, and banking. 
The significant feature of the movement is.that these activities can be and are car- 
ried on successfully in the absence of profit as a motive. Students of social condi- 
tions abroad claim that the profit system is doomed and that the co-operative move- 
ment is the hope of Europe today-—J. P. Warbasse, American Review, I (July— 
August, 1924), 348-55. (V, 3; VII, r.) E.R.R. 


The Turnover of Leadership in the Community.—Turnover of leadership 
serves as an index of change in society, and indicates social mobility and continuity 
of the community. In a town of thirty thousand population there were four succes- 
sive types of leadership: the pioneer, the booster or speculator, the business enter- 
priser, and the public and semi-public official —Carl W. Strow, Journal a Applied 
Sociology, IX (May-June, 1925), 366-71. (V, 3; VIL 4.) P.E.M. 


Toward a Philosophy of Labor.—Perhaps every urban civilization is parasitic, 
killing its host. We cannot return to agricultural or pastoral civilization, but can 
renew attachment to the land by alternating one week of gardening with every two 
in the schoolroom. Transportation would enable industrial workers to support their 
families in homes with gardens ~J. W. Scott, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (J i eh 5)» 
668-78. (V, 4; VI, x.) P.B.B 

_ VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

A Study of Pre-Delinquency and Some Reflections of a Counselor.—In 
Cleveland, Ohio, through the Attendance Department of the Board of Education, an 
attempt has been made to study the variables involved in the cases of truancy and 
incorrigibles. There is a close correlation between an individual’s vocation and his 
standard of conduct. Keeping the children in school and training them in some occu- 
pation, regular employment, and pride in possession will check the lawlessness. of 
tomorrow.—Czarina J. Giddings, Journal of Delinquency, IX (January-March, 
1925),.56~69. (VI,.3; VIII, r.) R. 


Some Implications of the Leopold-Loeb Hearing in Mitigation, —The defense 
experts in the Leopold-Loeb hearing made a thorough psychological, neurological, 
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and psychiatric examination of the defendants. They attempted to avoid suspicion 
of partisanship by arranging a conference between themselves and the experts for the 
prosecution, but the prosecutor would not permit such a corference to take place. 
The use of the characterizations “abnormal” and “pathological” by the experts did 
not constitute a begging of.the question, although they did tend to use superlative 
language. They concluded that the evider.ce of an almost total lack of development 
of the constitutional emotional bases for the organization of certain fundamental so- 
cial sentiments, together with many. others of abnormal mentality, were sufficient to 
justify these characterizations—S. Sheldon Glueck, Mental u ygiene, = a J eee 
1925), 449-68. (VI, 5; VII, 4.) 


Presidential Address.—The old-fashioned hospital superintendent sien 
the tesk at hand. Psychiatrists, as specialists in the reaction of the organism as a 
whole, are fitted to provide the synthetic type of mind needed in medical circles to- 
day. The American Psychiatric Association should foster numerous local societies in 
the United States and Canada, and should ally itself with the related societies. Also 
an executive committe2 with a salaried secretary should carry on the work between 
the annual conventions. The work of the committees establishing minimum stand- 
ards ior work in hospitals for mental diseases should be continued.—William A. 
White, American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 1-20. (VI,6.) P.B.B. 


Yocational Aspects of Psychiatric Social Work.—Psychiatric social work is a 
phase of social case work which has developed in recent years. It operates by the 
methods of social examination or investigation, diagnosis, and treatment to aid in 
the care and cure of psychiatric cases. Many of the difficulties which lead to lack of 
proper mental balance have social origin, and in many cases social treatment is neces- 
sary for a proper readjustment of thé patient to his environment, As a special 
branch of case work, psychiatric social work requires a specialized training. The 
psychiatric social workers are now employed in hospitals and dispensaries, in schools. 
for the feebleminded, in psychiatric clinics, by social agencies, and in connection with 
correctional agencies —Menial Hygiene, IX (July, 1928), 561-602. (VI, 6.) 

E. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Formation cf Public Opinion.—The power of the press is often regarded 
as the greatest of all powers in modern life, and yet it is largely irresponsible, Pro- 
vision should be made for the free formation of public opinion by making the press 
pay a franchise in the form of space in every issue, to be at the disposal of the dif- 
ferent political parties——Edward Cary Hayes, Journal of Applied Sociology, X. (Sep- 
tember—October, 1925), 6~9. (VII, 3.) P.E.M 


Analyzing Changes in Public Opinion.—Personal experiences, the training of 
the individual, and the attitude of a group of which an opinion is formed are fac- 
tors of prime importance in changes of personal opinion. Changes from an unfavor- 
able to a favorable opinion are slower than changes from a favorable to an unfavor- 
able basis~—E. S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (May-J ne 1925), 
372-81. (VII, 3; I, 4.) PLE.M, 


Die Formen des gewaltsamen joale Kampfes (The Forms of Violent So- 
cial Conflict).—Three forms of violent social conflict may be pointed out, namely, 
assassination, revolt, and revolution. Assassination is the attempt to take the life of 
an individual or a group, on the part of an individual, sometimes assisted by others, 
for political reasons. It may be viewed from the standpoint of its objective, the se- 
lection of the victim, or the means employed. Revolt and revolution: Revolt differs 
from revolution in thet the former has a partial objective while the latter aims at the 
complete overthrow of the political and social order. Types of revolutions: On the 
basis of their objectives there are (1) personal revolutions, i.e. those aiming at the 
overthrow of the monarch; (2) constitutional revolutions, aiming at the abolition of 
the existing order of the state: and (3) social revolutions, tending to overthrow the 
juridical order upon which the social life rests. As a rule such revolutions will affect 
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only one , phase of the cultural life, such as national sovereignty, the religious life, or 
the economic life. The agency carrying out the revolution may characterize it as a 
military, parliamentary, or mass revolution. Contrary to the Marxian notion, revo- 
lutions are not necessarily the work of any one class, nor are they historical and so- 
cial necessities, but rather sociological accidents, meaning thereby events brought 
about by external circumstances acting upon a given social situation. Revolutions 
can be studied effectively only by means of the sociopsychological method. A mass 
revolution is to be conceived of as the means of setting free those impulses in human 
nature which in the course of normal social life are repressed. The notion that a rev- 
olution helps to give birth to new economic and social systems is erroneous, and 
could only be conceived by persons who overestimate the influence of external order- 
ing upon social and cultural life—Werner Sombart, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir So- 
ziologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 1-12. (VII, 4; IV, 7.) L.W. 


Der Radikalismus (Radicalism).—Radicalism implies the ability to take a 
clear-cut, unanimous attitude toward an objective, assuming a definite principle and 
drawing from it its inevitable consequences, regarding the objective as an absolute 
value and attempting to realize the end, which happens to be any sort of social 
ideal, with singleness of purpose regardless of all the obstacles that may obstruct the 
path. Radicalism is thus characterized by simplicity and activity. Radicalism is thus 
an attitude which is basically contradictory to the political attitude, which assumes 
opportunism and accommodation to varying situations. The radical attitude appeals 
not so much to the intellectualism and the rational judgment of the person as to his 
emotional nature. For this reason radicalism is characteristic of youth especially. It 
- recruits its adherents from those social groups in which a feeling of resentment and 
the desire for emancipation from the conditfon producing this attitude is dominant. 
In the process of attempting to achieve his goal the radical may become estranged 
from the original principles with which he began the struggle. His goal may become 
an end in itself, regardless of the means ard sacrifices involved and regardless of its 
inherent futility. In radicalism, compromise and revisionism are out of the question. 
The radical attitude is a fighting weapon of the first order, but in the moment of vic- 
tory it fails to produce the organizing and constructive faculty which is essential to 
permanent social change-—-Alfred Meusel, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, IV . 
(Heft 1—2, 1924), 44-68. (VIL, 4; L, 4; IV, I.) | LW. 


L’Evolution des Insects Sociaux.—The life of the social insects is very re- 
markable. It is determined almost exclusively by the reflexes, tropisms, and that 
which we may call the instincts. Different insects have different forms of social life, 
in which individuals in the group have definite kinds of work to perform, each in 
its place, time, and order. In tracing the life-cycle of the insects we have definite 
proof of evolution, and from individual action to group action we have the remark- 
able adjustment which again proves evolution—W. M. Wheeler, Révue Scientifique, 
_ LXII (August 22, 1925), 548-56. (VII, 4.) P.T.D. 


VAI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY; PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Carriers of Criminality, —The causes of crime are an organic predisposition, in- 
herited or established in infancy, and conditions that create habits, such as public 
indifference to crime, pusillanimity in dealing with criminals, and the enactment of 
bad logic into law—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (Sep- 
tember-October, 1925), 1-5. (VIII, 1.) P.E.M. 


Reformers and Crime.—No one group of specialists can effectively cope with 
the problem of crime because there is no one cause of it. There is need for a re-ex- 
amination of the entire foundation of the structure of criminal justice, not only by 
lawyers but by social philosophers, sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, heads of 
police departments, heads of penal and correctional institutions, and others ——-S. Shel- 
don Glueck, New Republic, XLIV (September 23, 1925), 120-23. (VIII, 1; moe 5. ) 

P. E.M 


+ 
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The Improvement of Criminal Justice-—A body such as the National Crime 
Commission is not adapted to effect the necessary reorganization of the machinery of 
criminal justice. American public opinion Joes not ‘at the present provide an atmos- 
phere in which fundamental reforms obtain their indispensable ‘nourishment, and ` 
those engaged in the administration of criminal justice are unwilling to have their 
own behavior systematically watched, recorded, and tested --New Republic, XLIV 
(August 26, 1925), 4-6. (VII, 1; VI, 5.) P.E.M., - 


Mental Examination of Persons Accused of Crime. — Massachusetts law gov- 
erning the mental examination of certain classes of persons accused of crime reduces . 
to a minimum the trial of persons who, because of mental abnormality, can more 
wisely, cheaply, and speedily be disposed of without a formal trial. Mental exami- 
nation is made a routine, scientific, unbiased procedure. The law makes for better 
understanding between the legal and medical professions on the vexed question of 
. the criminal irresponsibility of the menta:ly ill—S. Sheldon Glueck, American Re- 
view, III (May-June, 1925), 336-47. (VIII, 1, 4.) P.E.M. 


. La Mutualité Maternelle.—A welfare league for mothers: The law of June r7, 
1913, for the protection of mothers and infants can obtain its greatest effectiveness 
only through the co-operation of all the welfare societies. The “Mutualité Ma- 
_ ternelle” should carry on its work in collaboration. with hygienists and child welfare 
societies, The aim should be to save the country from depopulation by lessening in- 
fant mortality. .The league should provide for prolonged periods of rest for the 
mother before and after childbirth, for periodic inspection of the sanitary condition 
of the home, and for instruction. It should be open to every woman in the country. 
eg Strauss, La Revue Philanthropigue, XXVIII (June, 1928), aioe eo 
2,3 ` 


The Land-Hunger Urge to War. — Movement, as a peaceful means of an 
ing for human increase, has almost completely run its course. More efficient utiliza- , 
tion of resources still holds out promise, but no amount of economic progress can 
provide for unlimited population increase. The only remaining avenue of- escape lies 
in consciously and rationally regulating the increase of the group—Henry Pratt. 
Fairchild, Forum, LXXIV (September, 1925), 413-20. (VIII, 2.) P.E.M. 


Industrial Neuroses.—Shell-shock and industrial neuroses are similar phe- 
nomena, requiring for their study a knowledge of the physical and mental make-up 
of the patient: Conscious and “subconscicus” desire for compensation is a complica- 
tion which especially hinders recovery. The cases of fear neuroses.as distinguished _ 
from hysterical neuroses are characteristically those of skilled workmen. Subjective - 
complaints after apparent recovery are not necessarily indicative of malingering — 
Michael Osnato, American Journal of Psychiatry, V J uly, 1925) » 117-31. ae 3.) 


Gimp Sanitation.—The advent of the summer camp for children and of the 
automobile camp has brought to the front the problem of camp sanitation. In the 
case of the vacation camp the character of the soil, the supply of water, the prepa- 
ration of the food, and the disposal of waste must be given careful consideration. 
‘Similar matters must be considered in the case of the automobile camp, but are more 
difficult to regulate-—C. F. Kendall, American Journal of Public Health, XV Ju uly, 
1925), 583-89. (VII, 3.) E.R.R 


Mental Examinations of College Mien.—Routine mental examinations can be 
` advantageously applied to college students as a supplement to other mental and psy- 
chological studies. The proportion of college students suffering from personality dis- 
‘orders and functional nervous illness is large. These conditions appear to bear little 
' relation to general physical health. The majority of students are interested in self- 
study and self-understanding.—-Martin W. Peck, M enin! ORS IX (April, 1025), 
282—99. (VITI, 3.) E.R.R 


Management of Acute Mental-Hygiene Problems Found ; among College Men. - 
‘—The college man is frequently confronted with a relatively acute emotional situa- 
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tion, one which he is unable to deal with intelligently. It is important to apply psy- 
chiatric principles to the solution of the problem. These needs are illustrated by 
>” cases which occurred at West Point—-Major Harry N. Kerns, Mental Hygiene, IX 
(April, 1925), 273-81. (VIII, 3.) - ERR 


College Mental-Hygiene Problems.—The task of mental hygiene among col- 
lege students is especially promising because the patients are in their formative pe- 
riod and their maladjustments are usually of a very recent origin. The cases that 
come before the psychiatrist are of three types: scholastic maladjustments; difficul- 
ties with a physical basis, which can be rectified by proper medical care and hygiene; 
and environmental and psychological difficulties—-Arthur.H. Ruggles, Mental Hy- 
giene, IX (April, 1925), 261-72. (VII, 3) E. R.R. 


Mental Hygiene and the College Student: - Second. Paper—Our present 
knowledge of the distribution of intelligence makes it evident that future progress is 
dependent upon adequate leadership by intellectually superior persons. This leader- 
ship will probably come from the colleges. If the colleges are to turn out leaders they 
. must see to it that their graduates are mentally healthy. The task of-directing and 
advising students so that they shall attain and maintain the desired condition of 
mental health requires specially trained psychiatrists. No other agency in the college 
is equipped to perform it—Frankwood E. Wiliams, -Mental Hygiene, IX (Aprtil, 
1925), 225-60. (VIII, 3.) i E.R. R., 


A Mental-Hygiene Program for Colleges.—Studies of college students have 
shown that more than half of them have emotional difficulties that prevent them 
from realizing their highest possibilities, while fully 10 per cent have maladjustments 
serious enough to warp their lives and swmetimes to lead to mental breakdowns. 
Many of these personality problems could be successfully solved by a program of 
mental hygiene carried out by a competent psychiatrist whose position should be 
that of student adviser.—-Smiley ‘Blanton, Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1025), 478- 
88, (VITL, 3.) i . E.R.R. 


Mental Hygiene and Personality Guidance in Colleges——There are in our.col- 
leges a considerable number of students who are confronted with a host of. more or 
less serious emotional problems. The medical personnel of the institution is usually 
unversed in psychiatry and unable to give aid; the academic departments of psy- 
chology lack the clinical training; the deans form a part‘of the disciplinary machin- 
ery, and are therefore unavailable; and the religious organizations rely upon'the old 
methods of repression when direction and education are needed. Some special ad- 
visory system which employs modern psychiatric methods is needed.—Kimball 
Young, Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1925), 489-sor. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Social Hygiene and Public Health.—The various sources of information with 
respect to venereal diseases lead to the conclusion that the incidence over the coun- 
try at large is in the neighborhood of ro per cent, being somewhat higher in the cities 
than in the rural areas. The figures recorded by health departments have shown a 
‘rather consistent increase since the war, but it is probable that this increase reflects 
better co-operation on the part of physicians in reporting these cases to the state 
boards of health, rather than an actual increase in the prevalence of venereal infec- 
tions. Social agencies can be of great service in encouraging more complete and 
thorough reports of these diseases—Lee K. Frankel, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI 
(April, 1925), 210~14. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Die Eigenart der Heimlosen (The Social Type of the, Homeless Man).—The 
homeless man differs from the ordinary citizen in that his group relations are less 
binding and of a more fleeting sort. He may be a seasonal worker or he may belong 
to the privileged classes. As a person he finds himself excluded from the ordinary so- 
cial life of the larger group. He may become an outcast and may even engage in rev- 
olutionary activity. He is free from the ordinary responsibilities of sessile and per- 
manent social ties. The homeless man is very closely related to the bohemian. If the 
homeless man differs from the ordinary citizen in that the former is propertyless, he 
is akin to the bohemian in that both are free from the ordinary ties of conventional 
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life and both are dominated by the wish for new experience, thrill, and adventure. 
The bohemian is, on the whole, a more stable type than the hobo, since the former js 
generally tied to a locality and thus is less mobile. The bohemian recognizes leader- 
ship in the group, while the hobo finds himself in a social group which generally is 
unorganized and has no place for the leader. The homeless man may be closely re- 
lated to the criminal. His mobility and lack of status in the dominant social group 
frees him from the restraints to which the ordinary citizen is constantly subjected. 
This accounts for the fact that a great proportion of the crimma! population is re- 
cruited from the hobo and homeless groups-——-Hanna Meuter, Kölner Vierteljahr- 
shefte fir Soziologie, IV (Heft 1-2, 1924), 69-84. (VIL, 4; 1, 4; VIII, z.) 


Social Case Work in Relation to the Mental Health of Immigrants.—The 
high frequency of mental diseases among the foreign-born and their children is be- 
coming a pressing ‘problem. There is a marked lack of information that would lead 
to the formulation of preventive measures, This insufficiency, due chiefly to the lack 
among social workers of understanding of the foreign-born and of mental hygiene, 
can be supplied only by systematic study of the material available from case studies. 
—Mary C. Jarrett, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 346-59. (VIII, 4; III, ee 

E.R.R. 


Types and Characteristics of Drug Addicts—Drug addicts are recruited al- 
most exclusively from among persons who are neurotic, or who have some form of 
twisted personality, and who are highly susceptible to addiction because narcotics 
supply them with a form of adjustment of their difficulties. A very large proportion 
of addicts are fundamentally inebriates, and the inebriate addict is impelled to take 
narcotics by a motive similar to that which prompts the periodic drinker to take 
alcohol, Some drunkards are improved secially by abandoning alcohol for an opiate, 
but the change is merely a substitution of a lesser for a greater evil—Lawrence Kolb, 
-~ Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 1925), 300-13. (VIIL, 4,5.) . E.R.R. 


The Relation of Intelligence to the Etiology of Drug Addiction—-T'wo former 
studies of the relation of intelligence to drug addiction were made from inferior 
groups. Correlating social criterion with intelligence tests in his study, Mr. Kolb re- 
duced the percentage of feeblemindedness. Other nervous symptoms seem to be more 
directly associated with drug addiction than relative intelligence—Lawrence Kolb, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, V. (July, 1925), 163-67. (VIII, 5.) P.B.B. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 


The Random Sample.—The sample should be a complete unit. A random 
sample study of group activities involves consideration of all the activities and con- 
ditioning phenomena of each sample group, and not sample individuals within the 
sample group.—M. C. Elmer, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (July-August, 1925), 
422-24. (IX, 3.) P.E.M. 


Education and Training for Social Work.—A book review of James H. Tufts’s 
study in Education and Training for Social Work. A short abstract forms the intro- 
duction of the article. Following, we have a discussion of Professor Tufts’s five dif- 
ferent methods of defining the field of social work, also a development and enlarge- 
ment upon the introductory eas -—Maurice J. Karpf, The Jewish Center, IIL 
(December, 1924), 17-22. (IX PTD, 

The Impersonal cae and Social Research.—Confession objectifies ex- 
perience and reveals real attitudes. Personal confession to strangers and casual ac- 
quaintances supplies the conditions of impersonality, objectivity, and anonymity 
which enable the confessant to relieve his mind without sacrificing his self-respect. —— 
Read Bain, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (May-June, 1925), 356-61. a 5) 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


The Group and S: ——Class- and group-consciousness in general should be 
replaced by a truly social consciousness, for groups no more than individuals exist as 
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ends in themselves apart from the rest of humanity, but as parts of humanity~— 
Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (J ose 1925), pa 
(X, 2, 4.)- 


The Promise of the Age We Live in.—A visitor from the past woul judge 
ours the cleverest age in fitting together material things and using the forces of na- 
ture to multiply our own. Formerly impossible, the democratic, universalist, hu- 
. mane, or equalitarian ideal is accepted as even more of a moral and educational than 
as a political axiom. With Kant as our moral philosopher and an educational ideal 
from the evolutionary philosophy of the nineteenth century, the most critical ad- 
vance of the age is the concept of continuity reinforced by the new union of science 
and history-—F.S. Marvin, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (July, 1925), 656-67. a 3: 3 


La Critique et la Science Laïques.—During the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the educated clergy increased their attack against science. Conflict continued 
between these critics and science, and increased with the interest shown in the discov- 
eries of Boucher de Perthes and Darwin. Darwin’s theory furnished a decisive refu- 
tation to-Christian dogma; it advanced science in many ways and obliterated many 
old errors. As science advances, the secular critics seem to have become less numer- 
ous, and today science reigns where religious sentiment once held sway.—Georges 
Weill, Rev. Inter. de Sociologie, XX XIII (May—June, 1925), 265-86. (X, 3) 


+ 


Economie Politique, Economie Sociale, et Sociology.—In economics it is the 
production, exchange, and the distribution ef things which make them valuable; it is 
these things which present a measurable utility. Economics is now an art, a deliber- 
ate practice of a technique. This technique is divided into two parts: the political 
and the social. Both are closely related to sociology, for the laws of social facts fur- 
nish the means of revising the existing economic institutions and of creating new 
ones adapted to the cause.—A. Espinas, Révue Philosophique, XIXC (September— 
October, 1925), 161-78. (X, 5.) POTTED: 


The Relation of Social Work to Psychiatry.—Co-operation between psychi- 
atrists and social workers would give the psychiatrist prompter contact with patients 
and would orient the social worker “about the. materials with which she deals.” An 
understanding of each others’ fields is necessary for successful co-operation.—Ralph 
P. Truitt, American Journal of Psychiatry, V (July, 1925), 103-8. (X, 5.) P.B.B. 


Psychologie Pathologique et Sociology.—The study of mental maladies is im- 
possible without psychology. Sociology is also brought into relationship to psychol- 
ogy and pathology. Throughout Durkheim’s works we find great emphasis placed on 
the phrase réprésentations collective; later we have Tarde, with his laws of imitation, 
and finally we have Lévy-Bruhl, in "his works again bringing out the réprésentation 
collective idea. However, M. Lévy-Bruhl’s method is absolutely objective; it is when 
we have this objective method that research becomes scientific. It is in the study of 
man as a whole that sociology finally demands of psychology work that is complete 
ea ore -—G. Blondel, Journal de Psychologie, XXIL (April, 1925), BESS 
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TOLSTOY’S THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM. I 


MILIVOY S. STANOYEVICH 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The system which underlies Tolstoy’s doctrine of social reform is one of literary 
rather than of strictly sociological and logical order. This literary mode of exposition 
often beguiles him into errors of discursiveness and futile detail. The basic principles 
as represented in his works of social reform are: (1) law, (2) money, and (3) prop- 
erty. Law is recognized by him only when it is written in the hearts of men, not in 
the books. Rejecting written law and accepting divine law as recommended by 
Christ, he emphasizes the teaching of non-resistance. Money, in Tolstoy’s opinion, is 
a medium of oppression and enslavement of. men, not a medium of exchange, as - 
chrematistics teaches us. He does not take into consideration those innumerable ad- ` 
vantages which a circulating medium renders to the community and particularly to 
the commercial world. He absolutely repudiates the theory that in all production 
only three factors take part: land, capital, and labor. His disconcerting controversy 
on the catallactic theory of money contains nothing fundamentally new in the cate- 
gories of economics, but the manner is odd in which he couches the notion of capital, 
labor, and distribution of wealth. : 


INTRODUCTION 


If we use the term “social reform” in its broad sense to describe 
those larger changes in the structure of society which aim directly 
at some general improvement of human life, we shall find that so- 
cial reformers come to this work by widely different paths. Some - 
have the capacity to invent novel ideas, to develop and proclaim 
them, but they have not the capacity to realize them. Others are 
practical men who ‘ignore or decry without examination anything 
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that does not, at the first glance, appear eminently practical. A 
critic of modern society who has proved himself capable of enter-. 
taining more than one original idea sometimes is far from obtaining 
immunity from the common fate. His new ideas frequently meet a. 
stubborn resistance from common sense, and they generally arrive 
at success maimed, mangled, and distorted: 


I 


'Leo Tolstoy, of whose long life’s work no one would now speak 
without respect, has discovered many faults in the social system, of 
which those who are most preoccupied with it would never have 
dreamed, or suggested equally undreamed-of remedies. But he has 
mixed fads with genuine ideas, and he is discredited as a dreamer 
- by practical men of the world. The common criterion of a reform is 
its qualification for figuring in a political platform. One that is 
. Suited neither to become a party cry nor to make the program of 
some new association is commonly considered utopian or absurd. 

Such a “utopian” reformer was Tolstoy. He spoke of himself 
as a Christian anarchist,’ and the making of party machinery was 
always repellent to his instinct oi political order. His mind had no 
natural affinity for official politics; and he early developed a rough 
intuitive philosophy of his own, grounded primarily in natural spir- 
ituality. As a boy of nineteen, under the influence of the radical 
philosophers, Rousseau, Voltaire, and other French thinkers, Tol- 
' stoy decided.to leave the studies at University of Kazan without 
’ final examination and to return to his village, Yasnaya Polyana. 
His purpose was to‘devote himself to a rural life——‘to work for 
simple, impressionable, uncorrupted people; to give them pleasure, 
education, and to correct their faults, which arise from ignorance 
` and superstition; to develop their morals; to induce them to love 
the right.” All this is a full program of social reform for improving 
the condition of Russian serfs! But after a few months, spent 
- among the muzhiks, our young reformer becomes disheartened as 
to his plans. He is now “convinced that one cannot live by theoriz- 
ing and philosophizing, but must live positively, i.e., must be a ` 


-1 Cf. E. 3. Schmitt, Leo Tolstoi und seine Bedeutung fiir unsere SOE (Leip- 
zig, 1901), chap: li, p. 79.. 
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practical man.”’ He again enters the university (at this time of- 
Petersburg) with a firm decision to take his degree and to enter 
the civil service. Again and again he fails to pass a satisfactory 
‘examination, and finally abandons the attempt, because he “does 
not need a university degree to be'a good farmer.” 

For a better understanding and for more serviceable classifica- 
tion of Tolstoy’s works we will divide his public activity into two 
periods. The first includes his purely literary work and lasts till 
1880. In this period he is farmer and landlord, soldier and patriot, 
traveler and novelist. He publishes war-stories, sketches, and nov- 
els—Domestic Happiness, War and Peace, Anna Karenina. The’ 
close of his fiftieth year brings a growing sense of inward struggle. 
He has “gone out into the wilderness,” and engaged in a terrible 
conflict with those specters of the mind -which have always arisen 
to tempt prophets from their way. We have no such record of this ` 
spiritual conflict as Rousseau hasegiven us of his valley-struggle, 
but the My Confession of Tolstoy was, if less boisterously trium- 
phant, more positive and definite in character than his precursor’s. 
After the year 1880, Tolstoy’s legal and economic theories were 
visibly quickening in his mind. A series of publications written in 
that second period formed the embryo of his religious, moral, and 
social philosophy. Of this period are treaties with biblical titles: 
What Shall We Do Then (1886); Walk in the Light While There 
Is Light (1887); The Kingdom of God Is Within You (1893); 
God or Mammon (1895). Of this period is his famous story The 
Kreuzer Sonata (1890) dealing with the sexual problem, and his 
tractates: The Slavery of Our Times (1900) and The End of the 
Age (1906), treating of labor problems and politics in general. 

These remarks may somewhat explain the nature of the change 
which took place in Tolstoy’s life in the period after 1880. He did 
not abandon any of the interests which had occupied him in earlier 
years. He still figures as an art critic, littérateur, and philosopher. 
But his intellectual and emotional center of gravity is shifted, with 
an alteration in his sense of practical morality. All his future work 


*From a letter to his brother, Sergius Tolstoy, quoted by A. Maude; The Life of 
Tolstoy, Vol. I (7th ed., London, 1917), chap. ii, p. 49. 
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really consists of the application of this morality. He endeavors to 
reform his own life; he renounces everything superfluous——wine, 
tobacco, meat—and spends his time in productive work for the gen- 
eral welfare.* Life is for him an absurd contradiction, and to para- 
lyze this contradiction there is only one way of salvation: to re- 
nounce material pleasures, to be reborn, and to adopt love as the 
principle of life. Love, not in the sense of a, physical preference for 
one above another, but a love which has as its dominating impulse 
the welfare of others and loving service to them rather than per- 
sonal happiness as its chief end. Such love solves all the contradic- 
tions of life.‘ - . 

Turning his attention to human intemperances and excesses, 
Tolstoy goes so far as to adopt asceticism as a code, and he urges 
others to follow his teaching. On this question he wrote several 
essays including the much-talked-of Kreuzer Sonata. He thinks 
that there are three possible relationships between the sexes: forni- 
cation, married life, and celibacy. The most important of these is 
celibacy. This institution was the ideal of Christianity. Christ him- 
self never married, neither did his disciples, and he never instituted 
marriage.” Our reformer desired to imitate Christ in everything, 
although it was too late for him: he had already thirteen children, 
and what is most curious, one of the youngest was born three years 
after the publication of that extravagant story! Indeed, to preach 
celibacy under such circumstances requires courage, even the cour- 
age of a Tolstoy! But sincerity is a high virtue; and there is some- 
thing pathetic in the confession which reads: “In speaking of the 
manner in which the married pair ought to live, I not only do not 
hint at having lived or living myself as I ought to, but, on the con- 
trary, I know from my own hard knocks how I ought to have lived 
only because I have not lived properly.’” 

* Cf. P. I. Birkyukov, L. N. Tolstoy. Biografiya (Berlin, 1921), Tom II, Glava 
XXV—-XXVII, 

* Cf. ibid., Tom III, Glava i. Entire theory on this subject Tolstoy amplified in 
; his work Ox Life, and in his scattered thoughts On the Meaning of Life (Wiener’s 

ed., Vol. XVI, 1904). 

"On the Relation between the Sexes (The Complete Works, Wiener’s ed., 
XVIII [1904], 467). 

* Ibid., p. 469. 
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And yet Tolstoy did not believe in celibate life at one time. In 
My Religion, published five years before the appearance of Kreuzer 
Sonata and Relations between the Sexes, he wholly adopted the 
teaching of St. Paul, who said that “husband and wife, having once 
been united, should not put one another away, and should satisfy 
~ one another in the sexual relation.”” Obviously this is a contradic- 
tion of his later pessimistic doctrine of abolishing marriage. But he 
explains to one of his disciples these apparently conflicting views 
in these words: “AH depends on the plane in which a man finds 
himself—if he feels he must marry, let him do so; but, if he is 
capable of living the celibate life, marriage is a fall, a sin.’ 

Tolstoy’s uncharitable critics have said that here we have an 
instance of a man who in his youth had sown wild oats and in his 
old age had suddenly become a soured, melancholy ascetic, and, in ~- 
a sense, vindictive. But Tolstoy’s gospel of the marriage problem 
_ has only one intention. He wished to show people the consequences 
of sexual excesses, jealousy, impure thoughts and actions; and the 
dreadful results of lust, vice, and luxury. He protested with utter 
frankness ‘against all the institutions and customs of modern arti- 
ficial society which make it hard for young men and women to live 
pure and honest lives. He protested against moral uncomeliness, 
against immodest dress, immodest dances, immodest entertain- 
ments, and indecent placards that cover our billboards and assail 
the eyes of the young and innocent, when the mind and the heart 
are most susceptible. 

In devoting his pen to the fight against riches and luxury, 
against a complicated industrial system and so-called “high soci- 
ety,” Tolstoy is ruthless. In a social satire, The Fruits of Enlight- 
enment (1889), he ridicules the indolence of Russian aristocracy. 
He satirizes the empty, useless, and’expensive pastimes of the “cul- 
tured” classes, as compared with the serious interests of the agri- 
cultural peasantry. In the Letters on the Famine he finds that the 
masses are not poor because they are lazy and drunken or because 
' they have not yet had time to adopt the culture of the present. The 
masses are poor because we are too rich. The masses are hungry 

* My Religion (Wiener's ed., Vol. XVI, 1904), chap. vi, p. 71. 

° Quoted by T. S. Knowlson, Leo Tolstoy (London, 1904), chap. v, p. 125. 
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because we are too well fed.° We buy our comforts and our luxury 
at the price of the sufferings of the working people.*® The educa- 
tion of upper classes has only one end, to be able to work in the 
future as little as possible and enjoy the benefits of life as much as 
possible.” Our whole society, according to Tolstoy, is divided into . 
two classes, rich and poor, exploiters and exploited.** First are the 
' idle and leisurely, who, though doing no work, calmly absorb other 
men’s labors which are necessary to life. Second are the industrious 
and laborious, who, though doing all agricultural and other species 
of work, are compelled to labor for other people, and have nothing 
for themselves. They are enslaved and oppressed by the rich be- 
cause they have no land, no means of production, and no money. 
From them are demanded taxes, both direct and indirect, and they 
are not able to pay them unless they work for others, selling their 
labor and their freedom.** In our author’s opinion the true cause of 
poverty is the accumulation of riches in the hands of those who do 
not produce, and are concentrated in the cities in order to enjoy 
and defend themselves. And the poor man comes to feed upon the 
snare of easy gain: by peddling, begging, swindling, or in the serv- 
ice of immorality.“ 


II 


Now we come to the question, What is the way out? How shall 
we unravel the labor problems? Do solutions of these inquiries lie 
in the programs of the Liberals, of the Socialists, or some other 
political party? No! Tolstoy expresses his indignation and con- 


° Letters on the Famine (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XIX, 1905), sec. v, p. 237. 

* Articles and Reports on the Famine, ibid., pp. 319-22. 

2 What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. ix, p. 49. 

How modern was Tolstoy in this division we see from the fact that a contem- 
porary Labor Party in Belgium has in its political program the same division of so- 
cial classes. It is said there that “all the Belgians are divided into two classes—those 
who are rich and have rights, and those who are poor and have burdens” (quoted by 
Dr. S. P. Orth in Socialism and Democracy in Europe [New York, 1913], chap. vi, 
sec. 2, p. 124). l 

3 The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. ix, pp. 
35-36. | 

“What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xili, pp. 73—74. 
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tempt for all political parties, because they are the amalgamations 
of all possible lies: the lies of liberty, the lies of progress, science, 
culture, and civilization. Liberalism, in his eyes, is a phantasma- 
goria. It solves neither educational nor labor problems.** Social- 
. ism, also, cannot help us. Socialists imagine that they are the 
champions of liberty and preach their socialistic theories.*° Mean- 
while these theories are similar to women’s fashions, which soon 
pass from the drawing-room to the servants’ hall.” The object of 
socialism is the satisfaction of the lowest needs of man: his ma- 
terial well-being; and it cannot attain even this end, by the means 
dt recommends. With his theory of social reform Tolstoy influ- 
enced the revolutionary movement in Russia; but his condemna- 
tion of socialism was not favorably received by the great Russian. 
' novelist and socialist, Maxim Gorky, who represented Tolstoy as a 
man who had become the slave of his theory. “For a long time,” 
. remarks Gorky, “he has ‘isolated himself from the life of Russia, 
and he no longer listens to the voice of the people; he hovers over 
Russia at too great a height.”*® In one of his books Gorky charac- 
terizes Tolstoy as a mystic, who embodies in his great soul all the 
defects of his nation. “His misty preaching of non-activity, of non- 
resistance to evil,” he says, “is all the unhealthy ferment of the old 
Russian blood, envenomed by Mongolian fatalism . . . . what is 
called Tolstoy’s anarchism, essentially and fundamentally, ex- 
presses our Slav anti-stateism, which again is really a national 
characteristic and desire, ingrained in our flesh from old times, to 
scatter nomadically . . . all his preaching is a reaction from 
the past, an atavism sick we had already begun to shake off and 
overcome.”? The Russian Social Democrats, with Gorky, do not 


© See Letter to the Liberals (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXII, 1904), p. 529. 

The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX, 1905), chap. ix, 
p. 222. 

Cited by R. Rolland in his book Tolstoy (1911), chap. xvi, p. 264. 

8 Ibid., p. 263. 

"M. Gorky, Reminiscences of L. N. Tolstoy (New York, 1920), chap. xvi, 
p.271. 

“ Ibid., pp. 39-41. 
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attach great weight to Tolstoy’s theories because they are too full 
of fatalism and Christianity.** But, unluckily for the Christian 
teachers, they are also too full of socialism and anarchism, and 
therefore admitted by neither. 

The manner in which Tolstoy approaches the labor question is 
as follows. He suggests that the working day of a sane man should 
contain four elements—work giving general play to the muscles, 
work of a routine mental order, work giving special exercise to 
wrist and eye in some skilled handicraft, and intellectual work of 
a graver order. Such provision is necessary for full realization of 
human life. Not a few of the wisest and greatest workers in all ages 
have practiced such a habit of life.” l 

On the other hand Tolstoy expounds the liberal interpretation 
of Christ’s words and recommends the workingmen to resist not 
evil by violence, to pay no taxes, to enter no military, or civil, serv- 
ice. The laboring classes, claims Tolstoy, need no parliaments. 
Their representatives know nothing of the people. The people can- 
not express their will; they cannot express it, firstly, because there 
does not and cannot exist such a universal will of a nation of many 
millions; and secondly, because even if such a universal will of the 
whole people did exist, a majority of votes could never express it, 
and they do not themselves know nor can know what they re- 
quire.” The politicians, who are elected to represent people, do not 
legislate and administrate for the general good. They look to main- 
tain themselves in power; they look for their own interests. A 
complicated parliamentary system is a new species of fraud which 
roots peoples more firmly in their servility. It is a new piece of 
imposture. Workmen have nothing to expect from parliament; 
still less from that “artificial combination called the state”* and 
founded upon violence, in order that they might for their own profit 
despoil and enslave the rest of humanity.. If laborers want to 
escape this army of evil, Tolstoy urges that they refuse to join it. 

* Cf. L, I. Akselrod, Lev Tolstoy i Secialdemokratiya (1606), pp. 5-6. 

2 Cf. J. A. Hobson, The Social Problem (London, 1901), chap. xiv, p. 237. 

“<The End of the Age,” sec. v (Fortnightly Review, LXXXV [1906], 13). 

* Op. cit. sec. xii (ibid., D. 227). 
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They ought to refuse to share in the exploitation of humanity. 
They must refuse to serve the state, church, government, and other 
accomplices. But this is not sufficient. One “must not lie” nor be 
afraid of the truth. One “‘must repent,” and uproot the pride that 
is implanted by our false education. Finally, one must work with 
one’s hands. “Thou shalt win thy bread in the sweat of thy brow” 
is the first commandment and the most essential. Renounce all 
written laws. Strive to re-establish the union of man with man, 
nation with nation. This is, in the main, the solution of the labor 
question. And at the same time this is the’solution offered by true 
Christianity. So Tolstoy instructs his disciples and his people. ` 

We can see nothing original in these theories on labor problems, 
on church, state, and government. These theories are as old as the 
human civilization. In the Middle Ages and later we find many 
social-religious sects which also rejected every form of authority. 
Let us recall the Amalricians, a degenerate sect of the Beghards, 
who called themselves “brothers and sisters of the Free Spirit”; ' 
also Adamites, Anabaptists, and “Free Brothers.” In the eight- 
éenth century William Godwin demanded the abolition of every 
form of government, of marriage, private property, and state.” 
` Certain religious sects interpreted Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 
in its native form as delineated by its Author, and preached the 
doctrine of non-resistance. This is exactly the same doctrine which 
Tolstoy commends. His ideas are not novel, they are only remark- 
able through negation.” As a passive anarchist he negates the mag- 
istrates, courts, collectors of rates and taxes, policemen, and a host 
of other bodies and officials. This teaching is chiefly framed in his 
social tract, The Kingdom of God Is Within You, a meaty book 
which may be considered as a diapason of Tolstoy’s doctrine of 
non-aggression and non-resistance. . 

But as we already mentioned, Tolstoy is not only the inter- 
preter of Christianity as taught by Christ, he is not only artist and 
littérateur—he is all that, and he is still a social reformer, a social 

*5 See the article “Anarchismus” by G. Adler in Handwörterbuch der Staatswis- 
senschaften, I (Jena, 1909), 444-69. 


* Cf, Marie de Manaceine, L’Anarchie Passive et le Compt Léon Tolstoi (Paris, 
1895), chap. vi, p. 38. 
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teacher of his age. He treats of many economic questions, not as a 
system-maker, but as a brilliant thinker, speaking the brilliant and 
incisive language of his admirable novels. It is beyond doubt that 
he did not attain.complete success, either in his delineation of the 
social ideal or in his estimate of particular measures and move- 
ments of progress. And yet it may be justly said he had done more 
than any other writer on reform to compel people to realize the 
nature of the social problem. With his renewed gospel of non- 
resistance, deduced from the teaching of the Christ, Tolstoy created 
the doctrine of Christian anarchism, a new term in the categories of 
economic and political science. In his theory of social reform he 
commonly takes the anarchist’s position, criticizing succinctly all 
wars, and all aggressive and military governments which make 
wars. l 

To my mind Tolstoy’s theories of law, money, and property 
are most significant, In this study I take his considerations on 
these topics as a basis of his teaching, and I will discuss them in the 
following chapters. | 

THE DOCTRINE OF LAW 


T 


An important subject-matter of which Tolstoy treats in his 
social writings is law. His doctrine of law greatly differs from the 
teaching of Plato,” Aristotle,” Montesquieu,” Grotius,” Hobbes,” 
and of modern jurists as Bentham,** Austin,” Jellinek,** Jhering,”’ 
and N. M. Korkunov.* He recognizes only divine laws, but not the 
human, which often represent a mass of enactments, ordinances, 
forms and formulas of every kind, all mingled in grotesque and in- 


7 Laws, The Dialogues of Plato, English, by B. Jowett, Vol. V (London, 1892). 
* Politica, Books I-IV, English, by B. Jowett (Oxford, 1921). 

” De VEsprit des Lois, English, by T. Nugent (London, 1905-6). 

=% De Jure Belli ac Pacis, English, by A. C. Campbell (New York, 1903). 

% Leviathan. The English Works of T. Hobbes, Vol. III (London, 1839). 

2 The Works of Jeremy Bentham, Vols. I-II (Edinburgh, 1843). 

" Lectures on Jurisprudence, Vols. I-II (London, 1911). 

"t Das Recht des Modernen Staates (Berlin, 1905). 

8 Der Kamp} ums Recht (Wien, 1900); Der Zweck im Recht (1893-08). 

® General Theory of Law, English, by W. G. Hastings (Boston, 1909). 
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explicable chaos. No mind can penetrate and reduce these laws to 
order, or separate the accidental from the permanent, the obsolete 
from the active, and the essential from the unessential. 

“The human or the written laws are not Just; they are capri- 
cious and artificial; Jesus Christ nullifies them, and confirms only 
the eternal laws.”*” Recognizing the eternal laws, Tolstoy does not 
acknowledge the canonical, because these are false, full of contra- 
dictions and sophisms, just as the secular laws are. By eternal laws 
he means laws written in the hearts of men, not prescribed by any 
authority, sovereign, or legislature. “Since all men are brothers 
and equal among themselves, everybody must act toward others as 
he wishes that others should toward him.,’’** In that case the world- 
ly laws are not necessary. This may be true. But if people do not 
think they are brothers, and equal, and if they are really homo 
homini deus, et homo homini lupus, as Hobbes explains it, what 
must they do to protect each other? In Tolstoy’s Works, it is. diffi- 
cult to find an answer to this question. Our reformer takes it 
a priori, as Rousseau does,“ that man is born good by nature, but 
society, with its written laws and other institutions, makes him 
corrupt and wicked. He does not think, as Machiavelli, that “Men 
are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowards and covetous.’”* 

_ The great thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Montesquieu, and Hobbes, 
treated man somewhat as a kind of animal, swayed by passion, 
pleasure, and pain. Under such psychological conditions he is bent 
to do evil to his fellow-men. This applies not only to the common 
people, but to their rulers also. When wickedness and violence 
have to be exposed, the injured to be justified, order to be restored, 
and his due to be given to each, is not a powerful exercise of 
authority, inspired by order for justice and for the welfare of the 
people, most necessary of all things? If kings, capitalists, and legis- 
lators are inclined by their nature, by ambition, pride, or idleness, 

3 My Religion (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVI, 1904), chap. v, p. 40. 

"8 What Is Religion? (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. xi, p. 106. 

° De Cive, Opere Philosophica, IL (London, 1839), 135. 

“In his Emile and Social Contract. 

& The Prince, chap. xvii. 
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to do wrong, how can we bridle their power and despotism? Is not 
law the means? “In the state of nature,” says Montesquieu, “all 
men are born equal; but they cannot continue in this equality; 
society makes them lose it and they recover it only by the protec- 
tion of laws.”® In the science of jurisprudence the necessity of 
positive laws is sufficiently explained. Their object is to protect the 
interests of society in application to property and conduct. If they 
are perverse and cross the interests of society they lose their 
authority and men are right to change them. It is proved that civ- 
ilized society never was without some kind of laws. If they were 
not in the form in which we possess them today (lex scripia), they 
were in the form of general customs (lex non scripta). Did not the | 
ancient nations have the laws written on Egyptian papyri or on 
some other materials? Who does not know today the celebrated 
Code of Hammurabi dating from 2285 8.c.? Who does not recall 
the laws of Manu, the first Indian legislator, or the laws of Con- 
fucius, Moses, Lycurgus, Draco, Solon, and Justinian? Tolstoy 
starts from the point of view that all these ancient laws were im- 
posed upon the people, especially the laws of Moses, and that pres- 
ent enactments are also imposed on people by force, therefore men 

ought not to recognize them. Our author continues: | 


It was all very well, for a Jew to submit to his laws, when he had no doubt 
but that they were written by God’s finger; or for a Roman, when he thought 
that the nymph Egeria had written his laws; or even when they believed that - 
the kings who gave the laws were anointed of the Lord, or even that the legisla- 
tive bodies had a desire to find the best laws, and were able to do so. But we 
know how laws are made; we have all been behind the scenes; we all know that 
laws are the results of greed, deception, the struggle of parties—that in them 
there is and there can be no true justice.** 


It is superfluous to prove that in human laws there cannot be 
perfect justice, but that present-day society can exist without them 
is a question open to dispute. One does not have to look far to dis- 
cover that this civilization after thousands of years of struggle and 
progress, continues to be, at best, a very thin veneer over primal 
impulses, desires, greeds, and passions. Dispense with the police 

“De l'Esprit des Lois, Liv. VII, chap. iii. 

“The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX), chap. v, p. 125. 
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forces today in the most Christian among the cities in the world, 
and crime, wreck, confusion, utter license would dominate them 
within twenty-four hours. Disband the armies of the world today, 
and tomorrow enters King Chaos. The platitudes of Tolstoy and 
other pacifists take no note of that human animalism which never 
yet has been conquered, scarcely subdued. 

Only in an ideal “state of nature” can people live without laws 
and without legal institutions. Only in such a state rules perfect 
and absolute freedom. Everybody could do as he pleases, because 
everybody is by nature good and happy. But, unfortunately, such 
a “golden age” and “state of nature” are only fictions of the poets 
. and philosophers.** Modern sciences, archaeology and anthropol- 
ogy, deny this hypothesis and say that such a primaevus naturae 
status virtually never existed. If anything existed in remote times, 
concerning men, it was a state of society, and not a “state of na- 
ture.” The essential characteristic’of human beings is, then, prog- 
ress, and not regress.*° 


TI 


Speaking on the subject of laws and other worldly institutions 
related to them, courts, legislatures, police, and army, Tolstoy is a 
great idealist. This interpretation of positive laws is not positive, it 
is not scientific. When one reads his artistic explanations of laws, 
he might “long to walk on all fours.” However, to comprehend 
justly the great Slavic radical we must know that he lived in an 
autocratic state, in a ¢sardom, in which all- laws were sanctioned 
and executed at that time by the emperor and his priests, partisans, 
and many bureaucratic servitors, so-called chinovniki, whose power 
consisted of club and rod. Surrounded by a nihilistic literature on 
the one hand, and on the other by the venal and sordid function- 


“David Hume—quoted by James Bonar in Philosophy and Political Economy 
(London, 1922), chap. vi, p. 122. 

* “Society is impossible without some government,” says Professor Ward, “and 
is more perfect, the more law and order are assured and stable” (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, by James Ward, II [London, 1906], 248). See also: J. Bentham, A 
Fragment on Government (The Works of J. Bentham [Edinburgh, 1843], Vol. I, 
chap. i, pp. 261 f.). g 
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aries, he was compelled by his generous spirit to write in this man- 
ner, and to deny the written laws. | 

Instead of written law Tolstoy substitutes the supreme law of 
love, fraternity, and equal opportunity. These principles are ex- 
pressed in Jesus’ teaching, in the ideal teaching of Jesus, which is 
quite different from the Christianity of the dark ages. In many of. 
his eloquent treatises we see that he was trying to interpret the doc- 
trine of the great Nazarene idealistically and impartially, without 
any theological prejudice. Tolstoy was an independent man. He 
wrote what he felt, caring not what clergy might say of his social 
theories. His knowledge of many juridical systems and technicali- 
ties of law is not complete and perfect, indeed. But he was a right- | 
eous man, and always sacrificed the formalities to the essential 
things of moral laws. To him laws are written in reason and heart, 
not in books. | 

His critics say that such negation of written laws and idealistic 
doctrine, “Return to Nature,” would lead men into a state of bar- 
-barism. They say that according to Tolstoy’s and Rousseau’s 
teaching, man would live like the beast in the forest or the fish in 
the water. This criticism is not valid. When Tolstoy denies written 
codes and Russian judicial institutions he premises the higher 
moral and intellectual development of nation and society in all. He 
sees the ignorance and immorality of many people, but they must 
not be blamed on account of these weaknesses. It is not their fault 
that they are such men. We rather must condemn our erroneous 
educational system, and our political machinery, whose fault it is 
_ that they are not better instructed and educated. 

This doctrine of Tolstoy could be indorsed even by Hobbes, 
who, we know, was in favor of conservative rule, and one of the 
most vigorous supporters of monarchical principles in the seven- 
teenth century. In his Leviathan (Part IJ, chap. xxx) Hobbes 
says: “The punishment of the leaders and teachers in a commo- 
tion, not the poor seduced people, when they are punished, can 
profit the commonwealth by their example; to be severe to the peo- 
ple is to punish that ignorance, which may in great part be imputed 
to the sovereign whose fault it was that they were no better in- 
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structed.” When Hobbes, the “grand hedonist” and “propagator 
of despotism” speaks so compassionately of the people, what re- 
mains for Tolstoy, the “greatest altruist” and “propagator of fra- ` 
ternity” to speak of them? 

Tolstoy’s ultra-radical theories could not be explicable in a 
state with a republican or democratic form of government. But in 
Russia, where Duma and Zemstvos (county councils) were in his 

time sheer perversions of the legislative will’of the people; where 
- constitutional government, in fact, was a bitter mockery; and 
where a monarchical system, through its inefficiency and corrup- 
tion, was a real terror for the majority of the nation—in such a 
state Tolstoy’s teaching on law is quite explicable, if not excusable. 


THE THEORY OF MONEY 
I 


l 

Assuming that our society may exist without positive laws, it 
can also exist without money. The Russian reformer, Tolstoy, is 
consistent with his doctrine of social reform.“ According to him 
enacted law is violence, private property is evil, and subsequently, 
“Money as a centre around which economic science clusters’”*’ 
cannot be anything else but a medium of oppression.*® Describing 
the economic nature and offices performed by money, he dissents 
widely from the politico-economists and disapproves of their teach- 
ings,on the same subject-matter. 

_At the outset of the seventeenth chapter of his notable work, 
What Shall We Do Then, Tolstoy inquires, What is money? And 
further on he proceeds: 


I have met educated people who asserted that money represents the labor 
of him who possesses it. I must confess that formerly I, in some obscure man- 
ner, shared this opinion. But I had to go to the bottom of what money was, 


* “Tf Tolstoy’s teaching is not systematic, two facts may be urged in extenuation: 
his doctrines, so far as he expounds them are consistent in themselves,” says T. S. 
Knowlson in his biographical and critical study on Leo Tolstoy (London, 1904), 
chap. vii, p. 143. 

“See James W. Pame Money ana Social Problem (London, 1896), chap. v, 
sec, I, 

What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xix, p. 127. 
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and so to find this out, I turned to science. Science says that there is nothing 
unjust and prejudicial about money, that money is a natural condition of social 
life—necessary: (1) for convenience of exchange; (2) for the establishment of 
measures of value; (4) for saving; and (4) for payments.*9 


Are these thecries true? According to the teaching of econom- 
ics they are; according to Tolstoy they are not. Many writers, even 
those of the earliest time, argued that money is a medium of ex- 
change.” The founders of classical economics, Smith,™ Ricardo,” 
_Mill,°? Carey,” socialist reformers, Lasalle" and Marx,” all agree 
in the main that money is an exchangeable commodity by means of 
which people measure the value of other commodities. Irving 
Fisher shortly and precisely defines money as What is generally 
acceptable in exchange for goods.” More acute determination of 
the nature of money is given by David Kinley in his elaborate 
study on Money. According to this author no definition of me- 
dium of exchange can be framed on the basis of the material of 
which it is made, but on the basis of its services, and its essential 
services are threefold: 

First, money is sometimes used to describe all media of ex- 
change—-gold, silver, paper, checks, bank drafts or the deposits 
which they represent, commercial bills of exchange, and even cor- 
poration stocks. These things all effect exchanges; in a way they 
all relieve the difficulties of barter. But this definition, however, is 

© Op. cit., chap. xvii, p. 100. 

“ Cf., for instance, Plato, Laws, chap. xi, and Aristotle’s Politics, Book I, chap. 
ix; Nicomachean Ethics, by Aristotle, Book V, chap. v. Roman authors defined 
money as a “just” medium and measure of commutable things” Moneta est justum 
medium et mensura rerum commutabilium, quoted in H. C. Black, 4 Law Diction- 
ary (2d ed., 1910), p. 789. , 

™ Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. ii. l 

52 Principles of Pclitical Economy and Taxation, chap. xxi, sec. 100, 

5 Principles of Political Economy, Book III, chap. vii 

Principles of Social Science, Vol, II, chap. xxx. 

6 What Is Capital? English, by E. Keddell (New York, 1900), chap. ii. 

5 Capital, English ed., Vol. I, Part I, chap. iii. 

5 The Purchasing Power of Money (New York, 1920), chap. ii, sec. 1. 


8 D, Kinley, Money, a Study of the Theory of the Medium of Exchange (New 
York, 1909), chap. v, 6. 
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too inclusive, Professor Kinley contends. It is inclusive because all 
mentioned articles do not attain the character of media of exchange 
because there is a demand for them for that purpose primarily. 
The medium of exchange includes money, but its content is greater 
than that of money. All money can be a medium of exchange, but 
every medium of exchange is not money.” 

Second, at the other extreme is a set of definitions which would 
restrict money to what may be called commodity money. They 
who hold this view insist that money is an article of direct utility, 
with specific value based on its direct services for consumption. 
They hold that it must have value due to a demand for other than 
a monetary system. The implication is that in the absence’ of this 
other demand the article would not have any value, and therefore 
could not properly serve as a measure of value. This view of the 
nature of money is definite and clear-cut, but it is not correct be- 
cause the article has value if there,is a demand for it, whatever the 
reason for that demand. 

Third, between these two extremes fluctuates the view that all 
media of exchange and payment, whose acceptance the law re- 
quires in discharge of debts, may properly be called money. This 
definition confines to standard money, or inconvertible paper, if it 
were legal tender. Both kinds of money circulate without reference 
to the possibility of recovering their value from the payer if they 
should fail to pass, and their value as money depends entirely on 
the fact that they are generally acceptable in exchange. 

Taking now in view these three standpoints of the nature of 
money, we could define it in these words: Legal tender, inconverti- 
ble paper, and all commodities which are used as general circulat- 
ing and paying media are properly called money. E 

5 Some excellent hints as to the money-commodity, compare Horace White, 

Money and Banking (Boston, 1914), Book I, chap. i. 

“For valuable suggestions on standard money, see W. A. Scott, Money and 
Banking, chap. i, sec. 1; J. L. Laughlin, The Principles of Money, chap. iii; J. B. 
Clark, “The Ultimate Standard of Value,” in Yale Review, I (November, 1892), 2538- 
74. The same subjecc is well treated by C. Manger in an article entitled “Geld” in 


the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschafien, Vol. TV (1909), and L. Nasse, “Das 
Geld und Miinzwesen” in G. Schonberg, Handbuch der Politischen Okonomie, Vol. I 


' (1896). 
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This is one of the most typical definitions, including nearly all 
others supported by current political economy. Tolstoy, as always, 
disagrees with the teaching of economics and he simply says that 
money is a new and terrible form of slavery. His full definition is 
as follows: Money is a conventional token which gives the right, 
or, more correctly, the possibility, to exploit the labor of other peo- 
ple. To explain this inadequate definition of money more appropri- 
ately and in its fuller extent, it is necessary to turn our attention to 
the functions of money as they are enunciated by Leo Tolstoy. 

One of many other functions which money performs, aëcording 
to Tolstoy, is the representation of labor. There exists a common 
opinion that moriey represents wealth, but money is the product of 
labor, and so money represents labor." This opinion, says Tolstoy 
sneeringly, is as correct as that other opinion, that every political 
organization is the result of a pact (contrat social). Yes, money 
represents labor,"* there is no deubt about that, but whose—labor 
of the owner of the money, or of other people? In that rude stage 
of society, Tolstoy goes on, when people voluntarily bartered the 
fruits of their products, or exchanged them through the medium of 
money, substantially, money represented their individual labor. 
That is incontestably a fact, and this was true only until, in the 
society where this exchange took place, appeared the violence of 
one man to another in any form: war, slavery, and defense of one’s 
labor against others. But as soon as any violence was exerted in 
society, the money at once lost for the owner its significance as a 
representative of labor, and became a right which was not based on 
labor, but on violence.® 

The second function of money is the representation of iie 
standard value. Catallactics admits this function of money. Tol- 
stoy himself should recognize it in an ideal state of society, in a so- 
ciety where extortion has not made its appearance.* If people ex- 
changed directly commodity for commodity; if they themselves 
determined the standards of values by sheep, furs, hides, and 

“What Shall We Do Then (Wieners ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xxi, p. 158. 

€ Op. cit., D. 160. 

s Op cit., chap. xxi, p. 159. “ Ibid., chap. xxi, p. 159. 
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shells,” then one could speak of money as an.instrument of ex- 
change, as an ideal standard of value in an ideal state of society. 
But in such a society there would be no money as such, as a com- 
mon standard of values, since it has not existed and cannot exist. 
The standard value of money is determined by law and govern- 
ment, and these institutions are based chiefly on deceit,°’ or repre- 
sent organized force.** What in recent time receives a value is not 
what is more convenient for exchange, but what is demanded by 
the government. If gold is demanded, gold will be a common de- 
nominator; if knuckle-bones are demanded, knuckle-bones will 
have value.® If this were not so, why has the issue of this medium 
- of exchange always been the prerogative of the government? In - 
such a state of society in which we live the standard of values 
ceases to have any significance, because the standard of value of all’ ` 
articles depends on the arbitrary will of the oppressor." By this | 
reason we could speak only of arbitrary and conventional value of 
money, not of its intrinsic, nor of its standard, value. 

Passing now to the third function of money enumerated by 
Tolstoy, we see that he attributes to it a new contingent service 
which is not mentioned as such in any political economy. In mod- 
ern civilized society, he says, all the governments are in extreme 
need for money, and always in insolvable debt. Therefore they 
issue monetary. tokens in the different countries. 72 These tokens— 
legal tender, inconvertible paper, coin, bills, and other govern- 
mental fiats—-are distributed among the people in order that later 
they can be collected as direct, indirect, and land taxes. The debts 
of the present monetary state grow frorn year to year in a terrifying 
progression. Even so grow the pudgeta:" A state which should not 

Op. cit., chap. xvi, p. 122. 

°° Tbid., chap. xix, p. 126. 


| Extracts from Unpublished Diaries, Complete Works (Wiener’s s ed. Vol. 
XXII, 1904), p. 538. 


8 The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1908), p. 128. 

What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xviii, p. 122. 
-7 Ibid., chap. xix, p. 127. 

% Op. cit., chap. xviii, p. 127. 

" Op. cit., chap. xx, p. 144. "3 Ibid, chap. xviii, p. 121. 
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levy taxes for a comparatively short time would go to bankruptcy. 


_-. The taxes and imposts required from people may be paid in form of 


_ cattle, corn, furs, skins, and other natural products, but this “nat- 
ural: economy” i is never practiced in a civilized state. Governments 
:.. force people ` to pay those taxes usually in “hard” or “soft” cash, 


because this kind of money best suits the purposes of rewarding the 


$ military. and civil officials, of maintaining the clergy, the courts, 
the construction of prisons, fortresses, cannon,’* and Supporans 
those i men who aid in the seizure of the money from the people.” 


- o So we have the third function of money as the third method of en- 


“slavement,” by means of tribute and taxes.” In modern times, 
- since the discovery of America and the development of trade and 
-~ the influx of gold, which is accepted as the universal money stand- 
ard, the monetary tribute becomes, with the enforcement of the 
political power, the chief instrument of the enslavement of men,” 
and upon it all the economic relations of men are based.” 


II 


Discussing money, Tolstoy cannot separate the economic ques- 
tion from the political. To him it appears inevitable that money 
performs a social service equivalent to the instrument of extortion. - 
_ He does not take into consideration those innumerable advantages 
which a circulating medium renders to the community and particu- 
larly to the commercial world, facilitating the transfer as well as 


“ The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX, 1905), chap. ix, 
p. 237. 

The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. x, p. 41. 

7° The first method of the enslavement of men is by means of personal violence, 
according to Tolstoy, and second is by depriving people of their land. (Cf. What 
Shall We Do Then, chap. xx, pp. 142-43.) 

™ What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xx, p. 144. 

% Tbid., chap. xviii, p. 111. 

For the sound discussion on function of money, which is avowedly opposite to 
Tolstoy’s theory, see W. S. Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, chap. 
iii; J. L. Laughlin, Tke Principles of Money, chap. i; F. A. Walker, Money (1891), 
chap. i; and W. F. Spalding, Tke Function of Money (London, 1921), chaps. iii. 
For a different and sounder interpretation of taxes and taxation, see Introduction to 
Public Finance, by Professor C. C. Plehn (4th ed., New York, 1920); Essays in Tax- 
ation, by Professor E. R. A. Seligman (gth ed., New York, 192%); and The Funda- 
mental Principles of Taxation by Sir Josiah Stamp (London, 1921). 
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the aggregation of capital. Chrematistics ea us What money is <- 
the most general form of capital, ‘capital i in the fluid state, so that a 
it can be immediately turned to new enterprises and transferred for: ae 
investment to distant places. On the other. hand, ‘capital’ inthe: > 
form of money is the most convenient vehicle of production: and... 
distribution of wealth. Tolstoy, as a medieval canonist, ‘regards os 
capital and wealth as shameful and criminal things. He absolutely a 
repudiates the theory that in all production only ; three factors take- 
part: land, capital, and labor. His disconcerting controversy in os 
these matters contains nothing fundamentally new in. political eo 
economy, but it is an odd manner in which he couches the notion of | 


money in relation to production. 


It seems strange, Tolstoy’s theory runs, that economists do not 7 
recognize the natural objects in production of wealth. The power 


of the sun, water, food, air, and social security are the requisites 


of production as much as the land or capital. Education, knowl- - 


edge, and ability to speak are certain agents of production. I could 


fill a whole volume, says Tolstoy, with such omitted factors, and - 
put them at the basis of science.*° The division into three factors’ 


of production is not proper to men. It is improper, arbitrary, and 
senseless. It does not lie in the essence of things themselves. 

By its division of the factors of production, proceeds our 
author, science affirms that the natural condition of the laborer is 
that unnatural condition in which he is, viz., that he is a slave. 
This division, which is accepted by science only in order to jus- 
tify the existing evil, which is placed by it at the basis of all its 
investigations, has had this effect, that science tries in vain to 
give explanations of existing phenomena, and denying the sim- 
plest answers to questions that present themselves, it gives an- 
swers which are devoid of content. The question of economic sci- 
ence is as follows: What is the cause of the fact that some men, 


who have land and capital, are able to enslave those who have not 


land and no capital? The answer which presents itself to common 

sense is this, that it is due to the money, which has the power of 

enslaving people. This is not due to the property of money, but 

because some have land and capital, and others have not. We ask 
3 What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVI, 1904), chap. xvii, p. 102. 


be 
Ra + 
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why people who have land and capital enslave those who have 
none, and we are told: because they have land and capital. But 
that is precisely what we want to know. The privation of the land 
and of the tools of labor is that very enslavement. The answer is 
like this: Facit dormire quia habet virtutem dormitivam. To sim- 
' ple people it is indubitable that the nearest cause of the enslave- 
ment of one class of men by another is money.™ They know that it 
is possible to cause more trouble with a ruble than with a club; it 
is only political economy that does not want to know it.” 

These theories on money respecting production do not appear 
of such nature that they could be applied in other countries besides 
Russia. The Russian enlightened feudalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave Tolstoy excellent material and a good reason to attack 
it with all his strength, and he was right. But his assault on politi- 
cal economy for its “omission” to treat the natural objects in pro- 
duction of wealth are not justifiable, and cannot be admitted. In 
the first place, any better political economy does not consider these 
objects at length, because nobody lays claims on them, as Tolstoy 
himself avowed this fact. The gifts of nature cannot be appropri- 
ated by anyone. They are inexhaustible and unlimited as com- 
pared with the wants of men. Therefore they never have a direct 
value to be taken as-factors of production. 

In modern industrial societv the essential factors of produc- 
tion, among the others, are money and wealth. Wealth is usually 
regarded as the object of consumption, as an agent of production.** 
The idea of wealth, however, is often confounded with the idea of 
money. John S. Mill has justly remarked that most people regard 
mohey as wealth, because by that means they provide almost all 
their necessities. In the same sense is the assertion of the French 
economist, Charles Gide, when he noted that in all times and in all 
places, except among savages, money has occupied an exceptional 

* Op. cit., chap. xvii, p. 109. 

® Ibid., chap. xviii, p. 124. 

s Cf. W. Roscher, System der Volkswirtschaft, Bd. I (1918), Kap. i, sec. 31, pp. 
86-87. 

“ Cf, A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book IV (London, 1907), chap. vii, 
sec. I, D. 220. 
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place in the thoughts and desires of men. People regard it, if not 
as the only wealth, at any rate as by far the most important form 
of wealth. They appear to measure the value of all other wealth 
by the quantity of money that can be obtained in exchange for it. 
Etre riche, c'est avoir soit de largent, soit les moyens de s’en pro- 
curer.” . 

Tolstoy, of course, has no clear distinction, either of wealth or 
of money. He confused these notions, as did many authors before 
and after him. To define wealth exactly is verily a difficult task; 
and to dwell upon it impartially is perhaps still more difficult. — 
There are two theories in “plutology” regarding the definition of 
wealth: first, that wealth is all exchangeable and valuable com- 
modities; and second, that it is power. Representatives of the first 
theory are Henry Fawcet and John S. Mill; of the second, Hobbes 
and Carey. Tolstoy is nearer to those theorizers who teach that 
wealth is power than to those whoedefine it as commodities. Yet, 
we should err gravely if we assumed that between Tolstoy’s inter- 
pretation of wealth and that of other economists exists any con- 
formity. For instance, Carey defines wealth as the power to.com- 
mand nature. Tolstoy defines it as the power to command other 
people who have neither wealth nor “the signs” of wealth. “Only 
in the Pentateuch wealth is the highest good and reward.’** In 
everyday life wealth is evil, deception, and cause of enslavement. 
To be honest and at the same time to work for Mammon is some- 
thing quite impossible.*’ This ethical principle may be.true. But 
our theorist forgets that questions of what people ought to do, and 
questions of what it will profit men and nations to do, belong to dif- 
ferent categories of science. He forgets that ethical ideas should 
not be read into the conceptions of wealth and money when they 
are employed in their everyday sense. Professor S. J. Chapman* 
- justly says, “If our aim is to vindicate what people ought to want 


3 Cours d’Economie Politique (Paris, 1913), chap. iii, p. 340. 

8 Cf. The Four Gospels, Harmonized and Translated (Wiener’s ed., Vol; XIV, 
1904), chap. li, p. 109. : : 

& Thid., p. 288. 

® Political Economy (London, 1912), chap. ii, p. 60. 
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instead of what they do want, we had better speak of ethical wealth 
and ethical value.” 

Tolstoy was very near to those reform writers who taught that 
political economy must be regarded as a part of moral philosophy. 
But he was not the first social reformer who has introduced the 
moral elements into the study of economic phenomena. As it is 
known, Aristotle’s interpretations of money are in the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics. The political economy of Plato and Xenophon rests 
on moral bases.*® Medieval scholastics and theologians raised 
many problems which were in connection with the searching in- 
quiry as to what constitutes a just price, and this inquiry belonged 
to the ethics of political economy.” Adam Smith and John S. Mill 
adopted the double rôle, to be economists and at the same time 
ethical teachers. The French economists Rossi, De Laveley, and 
Le Play introduced the ethical principle into the science of wealth. 
as well. ° 

There are several such examples of “ethical interpretation” of 
economics among the most illustrious thinkers. They may be ex- 
culpated for their disagreements only on the ground that they lived 
in times when social science was in its infancy, when scientific 
ideas were not divided into definite spheres. Good, gentle Tolstoy 
may also be pardoned for his “blunders of expression” because he 
made them in his fanatic love of truth, and “truth, although it is 
truth, does not always seem true,” says a French proverb. To treat 
the delicate and intricate complexity of money and wealth, and 
never mislead, one should be a higher-man, a superman. But 
supermen are not yet born in this pitiful world of moans, as 
Nietzsche once fitly objected.” 


Cf. J. A. Blanqui, Histoire de ’ Economie Politique en Europe, chap. iii. Cf. 
also Henri J. L. Baudrillart, Des Rapports de Economie Politique et de la M ae 
Lec. IT (Paris, 1883). 

” See J. N. Keynes, The Scope and Method of Political Economy (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1904), chap. ii, sec. 5. 

“For a comparative study of Tolstoy and Nietzsche, as two opposite ae of 
nineteenth-century thought, see the brilliant article of Professor F. H. Giddings, “The 
Gospel of Non-Resistance,” Democracy and Empire (New York, 1912), chap. xx, pp. 
341-57. 

[To be concluded] 
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The Saxons were the latest of all the German tribes to enter the orbit of medi- 
eval civilization. They were neither Christian nor civilized before 800. But in spite 
of these two great transformations, the Saxons still tenaciously clung to many ancient 
barbaric and pagan ways and customs. The difference between the Saxons and the 

other Germanic peoples, even in the Middle Ages, was observed by historical writers. 

This article is largely compiled from such contemporary comment. It aims to show 
that a somewhat neglected field for the study of social origins is to be found in the 
early history of the Saxons. Compared with the.study of the Germans of the fifth 
century, a study wkich has grown stale from much exploitation, that of the Saxons 
of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth century has remarkable freshness. 


The ‘history, institutions, and culture of the Germans of the 
fifth century have for three generations been a hunting-ground for 
the student of social origins. Almost nothing new may be found 
there. It is threshing old straw to study them. l 

But there was a great German tribe living in late Roman times 
where their descendants live to this day, namely, the Saxons of 
Lower Germany, who did not come in contact with Roman civili- 
zation or Christianity, as the other Germans had done, in the fifth 
century, and knew nothing of the Romano-Christian-German cul- 
- ture of early medieval Europe until the end of the eighth century. 
Accordingly, a study of early Saxon history when this people, still 
in a state of barbarism, first came in contact with medieval civili- 
zation, has a freshness that is denied to the earlier period. For, 
compared with the study of the social origins and practices of the . 
early Germans, that of the Saxons has been neglected by the so- 
ciologist. 

In superficial area Saxony was the greatest of the German tri- 
bal duchies. It included the entire territory between the lower 
Elbe and Saale rivers almost to the Rhine. Between the mouths of 
the Elbe and the Weser it bordered upon the North Sea. The only 
part of the territory which lay across the Elbe were the little coun- 
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= ties of Holstein and Ditmarsch. Adam of Bremen, writing in the 
eleventh century, compared the shape of Saxony (including Thur- 
ingia) to a triangle, and estimated that from angle to angle the dis- 
tance was eight days’ journey. Roughly speaking, Old Saxony was 
an equilateral triangle measuring approximately two hundred miles 
on each:side. 

For the most part, the land was a huge plain, save on the south 
‘where it rose into hills and the low mountainous country of the 
Harz and Hesse, where are the sources of the Weser, the Ems, the 
Lippe, and the Ruhr rivers. This low divide was all that separated 
the country of the Saxons from their ancient enemies and ultimate 
conquerors, the Franks. The lack of clear physical definition along 
this border, from time immemorial, had been the cause of inces- 
sant tribal conflict between the Saxon and the Frank.* 

Along the Frisian border and in the bottom lands of the Ems 
and the Weser the soil was very marshy until drained by Dutch 
and Flemish colonists in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But, 
as a whole, Saxony was a rich alluvial plain of alternating prairie 
and forest, the fertility of which was highly praised in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries by Adam of Bremen and Helmold, the ablest 
North German chroniclers of the feudal period.’ 

As a people the Saxons were divided into four kindred groups: 
the Angrians, along the right bank of the Weser; the Westphali- 
ans, along the Ems and the Lippe; the Eastphalians, on the left 
bank of the Weser; and the Nordalbingians, in modern Schleswig- 
Holstein.* But not even with these four tribal groups was the term 
of tribal division reached. For the Saxon, “nation” was really a 
loose congeries of clans of kindred stock. For example, the 


t History can add little to or take little from Einhard’s brief statement in Vite 
Karoli, chap. vii: “. . . . Termini videlicet nostri et ilorum paene ubique in plano 
contigui, praeter pauca loca, in quibus vel silvae majores vel montium juga inter- 
jecta utrorumque agros certo limite disterminant, in quibus caedes et rapinae et in- 
cendia vicissim fieri nor cessabant.” 

2? Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, I, 1, 2; Hel- 
mold, Chronicon, I, 12, 88. 

* The Chauci and the Chaucit minores of Tacitus may be the earliest recorded 
division between the Eastphalians and the Westphalians. 

*“Sed variis divisa modis plebs omnis habebat. Quot pagos tot pene duces,” 
Poetae Latini, MGH.SS.,, IV, 8. 
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Nordalbingians alone were subdivided into lesser groups—Hol- 
steiners, Sturmarii, Bardi, and the men of Ditmarsch.® The primi- 
tive bond of kindred and clan was particularly strong among the 
Saxons, and in spite of these many divisions the Saxons were an 
unusually homogeneous nation living as late as the eighth century 
as the early Germans had lived. 

The long warfare with the Franks largely pence though it 
did not wholly obliterate, the identity of these ancient tribal 
groups, and the ducal leadership of the House of Widukind, the 
first important person mentioned in Saxon history, was confirmed 
by the heroic resistance of the people under him for thirty years 
(772-802) against Charlemagne. “Gens dura Saxonum” was a 
Frank byword as early as Einhard’s time.’ 

The Saxons were composed of an aristocracy of nobles, not a 
landed proprietary class, but a free warrior class of distinction and 
renown, a very large element of siriple freemen, and many unfree.’ 
Social differences were jealously guarded by social prescription. 
The death penalty was imposed upon any man who married a 
woman above his rank; the marriage of a man below his station 
was severely condemned; bastardy was not tolerated; intermar- 
riage between Saxons and other Germans was frowned upon; and 
strangers were hated.* So tenaciously did the Saxons cling to their 

- 5 Einhard’s Annales for the years 775, 776, 783, 797, 810; Widukind, Rerum 
gestarum Sax., I, 14; Helmold, passim. Schmidt, Hist. Vierteljahrschrift, XIV 
(rg11), x, has studied all the earliest textual references to the Saxons. For the origin 


of the name Holstein see Adam of Bremen, II, 17. They were “Holceiae, dicti a 
silvis, quas accolunt”—“those who dwelt in the woods” (Hols). 


«Saxones, gens dura, bellis aspera, tam praeceps ad arma quam audax, vendi- 
cans sibi praerogativam laudis ex incepto furoris? Vita Heinrici, IV, chap. iii. Cf. 
Poeta Saxo, V (772), 13; Poetae Latini, IV, 1,7: “Saxonum .... pectora dura”; 
Alcuin, Versus ad sanctis Eboracensis ecclesiae, V, 473 Jaffe, Bibl, VI, 83: “Gens 

. duririam propter dicti cognomine Saxi” (as if “Saxon” were derived from the 
l laun word saxum, a “rock” l) 

"Nithard, IV, chap. ii; Rodolph. Fuld, Translatio S. Alexandri, chap. i; Widu- 
kind, Rerum gestarum Sax, I, 14. Cf. Moeser, J. Osnabrückische Gesch., Part I, 
sec. 44. The lazzi of Nithard means Leute (Moeser, Vol. I, Part IL, sec. 32; n. E). 

*Trenslatio S. Alex. MGH SS, IL, 674-76; Widukind, I, 9; Adam of Bremen, I, 
6, and III, 55; Bruno, De bello Saxonico, p. 14; Sachsenspiegel, Vol. TU, art. 64, 
Sec. 3. À 
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ancient customary law that clear traces of these social survivals 
persisted in Saxony down through the Middle Ages.’ 

The nobles, as a class, seem to have been of late origination and 
to have developed greatly during the long wars with the Franks, 
for the earliest designation of them is found in a capitulary of the 
year 797, ca. 3 and 5 (nobiliores), and Bede’s well-known charac- 
terization of the Saxons of the eighth century makes no mention of 
any noble class, but only of war-chieftains.*° But once arrived, the 
Saxon nobility displayed a tenacity and a durability not found 
elsewhere in North Germany. In the tenth century, Saxony was 
the only country of North Germany still retaining its own historic 
and old-line noblesse. 

The various stages in the Frankish conquest of Saxony may be > 
discerned from careful analysis of the chronicles, and the variety 
of methods employed by Charlemagne to maintain the subjugation 
of the country are worth observing. In 775 Charlemagne estab- 
lished two Frank garrisons: one at Eresburg, the other at Syburg. 
These fortified points marked an advance line of protection, a 
“mark,” at some distance from the imperiled Hessian frontier. 
Soon afterward the fortress of Karlsburg was established on the 
Lippe. Thus a triangle of fortified posts and a segment of occupied 
territory was marked out in the heart of the Saxon land. At the 
same time a civil and ecclesiastical administrative organization be- 
. gan to be installed through the medium of counts, bishops, and ab- 
bots who were introduced into Saxony.** The method of reduction 
= of the country was exactly similar to that employed by Pepin 
earlier in Frisia in the time of Willibrord and Boniface. Although 
the Franks were driven out time and again, they always returned 
and ultimately wore down the Saxon resistance into submission 
both to Frank rule and to Christianity. The most intractable re- 
gion was the low, marshy country between the lower course of the 


* Widukind, of. cit. (ed. Waitz}, p. 15, n. 3. 

” Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, V, 10. On the nobility and freemen among the 
Saxons see Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgesch, III, 148-so. 

7 Waitz, III, 129; Abel and Simson, Jahrb. Karl d. Gr., I, 417; Hauck, Kirch- 
engesch, Il, 382; Kenzler, Forschungen zur deutschen Gesch., XII, 350; Schroeder, 
Ztschft. der Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch: German. Abt., XXIV, 350. l 
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Elbe and that of the Weser, called witniede or Wigmodia, and in 
Nordalbingia.”* 

The whole Frankish policy is registered in the ferocious capitu- 
lary De partibus Saxoniae (785?). But continual and desperate 
risings of the Saxons, united with the humane protest of Alcuin, 
gradually induced Charlemagne to moderate the drastic nature of 
the government in Saxony. 

The Saxons were too inflexible (gens dura) to be utterly re- 
duced, and had to be compromised with in certain ways. The 
change is measured by comparing and contrasting the capitulary 
just mentioned with a new law proclaimed in 797, which evidently 
was the result of long deliberation between the king, the clergy, 
the nobles, the counts, and the Saxon leaders themselves. It is 
most significant that the Saxons in 797 were permitted the right of 
public assembly and to retain their own ancestral laws and cus- 
toms. The country lost its independence and was incorporated 
within the great Frank Empire. But the Saxons still preserved 
many of: their native manners and customs, which they were too 
indomitable to surrender.”* The chief change in Saxony effected by 


“ The old practice of blood revenge and even paganism was to be found in these ) 
localities until the twelith century. See above, nn. 23 and 35. 


13 A remarkable example of the inflexible nature of the Saxons and their strenu- 
ous adherence to their ancient laws and customs, even in the face of the authority of 
the church, is afforded by the case of Gottschalk, a Saxon monk in the ninth century. 
He protested against the oblation of young boys, i.e., against the monastic practice 
' of persuading the parents of young children to commit them, while still infants, to 
the monastic life. When still a little boy, Gottschalk, who was of noble Saxon lin- 
eage, had been dedicated by his parents to cloister life in the monastery of Fulda. 
He bravely asserted that this was a deprivation of liberty in violation of Saxon law 
which declared that no freeman could be deprived of liberty without the judgment 
of competent persons of his own class and nation. We have in Gottschalk’s case the 
example of a Saxon appealing to his law, but also of the deep antagonism between 
Frank and Saxon. For Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mainz, published a reply to 
Gottschalk, in which he poured contempt and scorn upon the Saxons as being half- 
pagan barbarians yet. See Migne, Pat. Lat., CVII, col. 432; Ebert, Gesch. d. Lat. Lit. 
d. Mittelalters, I, 138-39; H. O. Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, I, 224. 

Wala is another example somewhat similar to Gottschalk. He was also of noble 
- Saxon birth, and Abbot of Corbie until exiled by Louis the Pious in 822. Though a 
monk, he never forgot that he was a Saxon. His biographer relates that he often 
said he wished he migkt still wear the Saxon national clothing instead of the Bene- 
dictine frock, and to the end of his life he insisted upon wearing Saxon shoes (Vita 
Walae, chaps. xii, xvi). 

How unfamiliar Saxony was inthe ninth century with the sips Christianity 


1 
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the conquest was in the matter of religion. Yet, as we shall see 
later, the ancient Germanic paganism persisted and was strong in 
Saxony for many years.** 

Charlemagne, with that unerring judgment which distinguished 
him, when the subjugation of the Saxons was completed, treated 
the Saxon nobles with great consideration, and we find many of 
them at his court in the latter years of his reign.** But the large 
freemen class was only very slowly worked into the Frank mili- 
tary system.*® 

But thirty years of bitter and wasting wars between the 
Franks and the Saxons, while it created an aristocracy of warrior 
nobles among the Saxons, also left in its wake thousands of broken 
freemen, serfs, and slaves. This is evident from the account of 
Nithard, the Frank chronicler of the middle of the ninth century, 
who relates that Curing the civil war between the sons of Louis the 
Pious, after the defeat of Lothar at Fontenay in June, 841, he 
sought assistance from the Saxons. His relation is very interesting 


of the Frank land is illustrated by the Translatio S. Viti (Mon. Corb. [ed. Jaffe], 
pp. 19-22}. Relic worship was still a novelty in Saxony, as thé account vividly 
shows. Cf. Ebert, Gerck. d. Lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, TIT, 205-6; Diimmler, Oéto J, 


PP. 331, 343, 347, 354, 357- 

“The Translatio S. Liborii written by a Saxon clerk, probably of Paderborn, 
toward the close of the ninth century, is highly interesting for the evidence it fur- 
nishes upon the deep religious change in Saxony made by the conquest. Cf. Ebert, 
II, 204-6. Of equal 'value is the Translatio S. Viti (836), in Jaffé, Mon. Corb., I, 
319f.; and see Ebert, IL, 336-37. A glimpse of pagan Saxony befcre the Frankish 
conquest is found in Hucbald, Vita S. Lebuini, chap. ix; cf. Abel, Karl der Grosse, 
I, 96; Ebert, II, 190-91, 

3 For this policy of Charlemagne, see Nitzsch, Deutsche Gesch. I, 222~29, 234- 
35, 320-21. | 

1 In 853, when Louis the Young invaded the West Frank kingdom of his uncle, 
Charles the Bald, his army was composed of Franks, Thuringians, Swabians, and 
Bavarians, i.e., of South Germans (Miracula S. Martialis, H.F VIL, 370); some Sax- 
ons were with the East Frankish host in the battle of Andernach in 876 (Ann. 5. 
Bert,; Ann. Fuld.; Regino, Chronicon), but it is evident that they were not many, 
since the Ann. Fuld. t2ll us that on account of the large number of horses the army 
had io be widely scattered for forage, and we know that the Saxons were almost 
wholly foot-forces. Arnulf’s army in the battle of the Dyle against the Norsemen in 
891 was chiefly drawn from Bavaria and Swabia, though there were some Saxons in 
it (Cont. Ratisb. [891]). 
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for the light which it throws upon the texture of lower Saxon so- 
ciety and the profound social and religious effect which the Frank 
conquest had had. He writes: 


As all Europe knows . . .-. the great emperor Charles .-. . . turned the 
Saxons from the vain worship of idols to the true and Christian belief in God. 

| All this nation is divided into three classes. First there are those who in 
their speech are called aedhillingi, the second are the frilingt, finally there are 
those known as lazzi, that is to say in Latin, nobles, freemen and serfs.27 In 
the strife between Lothar and his brothers the nobles were divided into two 
factions, one of which espoused Lothar, the other Ludwig. This being the case, 
Lothar perceiving that after the victory of his brothers the people who had 
been with him wished to desert him, compelled by various exigencies, sought 
assistance wherever nd however he could. He distributed the crown lands for 
his own advantage, he gave liberty to some and promised that he would give it 
to others when he had won. -He even sent messengers into Saxony and prom- 
ised both freemen and serfs, whose number was immense, if they would sup- 
port him, that he would restore to them the law which their forefathers had 
possessed when they were worshippers of dols. Won over by this means these 
classes formed a league, adopted a new name for themselves, that is Stellinga, 
and having almost driven their masters out of the country, began to live the 
law which each pleased after ancient Saxon custom. .... But Ludwig.... 
suppressed the rebels in Saxony both by legal process [i e., by confiscations 
and forfeitures] and by executions. 


1 These nite classes are mentioned in Hucbald, Vita Lebuini: “Statuto quoque 
tempore anni, semel ex singulis pagis atque eisdem ordinibus tripartitis singillatim 
viri duodecem electi ei in unum collecti in mediae Saxonia”; and again late in the 
tenth century, Widukind, I, 14, writing of social stratification among the Saxons, 
says: “usque hodie gens Saxonica triformi genere ac lege preter conditionem servi- 
lem dividitur.” Itis evident from an examination of all these texts that serfdom was 
a new social condition in Saxony in the ninth century. Meitzen, Siedelung und 
Agrarwesen, I, 297, citing Nithard, says that in the lazzi we are to see conquered 
Saxon freemen who had-been permitted to remain upon their formerly free ancestral 
acres, but who were subjected to manorial impositions, and with a “diminished” 
freedom. But how far diminished? Was manorial proprietorship introduced into 
Saxony by Charlemagne? Or did it exist before in some degree? If so, then the 
Frank conquest merely aggravated an already existing process toward lordship and 
serfdom in Saxony. Wittich, Die Grundherrschaften in Nordwest Deutschland, and 
Knapp, Grundherrschaft und Rittergut, have contended that a dependent peasantry 
was the rule in Saxony even before 800. For my part I do not see how such opinion 
can be reconciled with the economic and social evidence found in Bruno, De bello 
Saxonico, and Lambert of Hersfeld’s Annales, late in the eleventh century. It seems 
to me a defect in both these writers that they rely too much on eee and ignore 
the rich evidence in these chronicles. 
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What was the Stellinga?" Is it an example of the ancient Ger- 
man guild surviving in Saxony, but which Charlemagne and the 
church had stamped out among the other Germans? It seems to 
bear resemblance to those conjurationes servorum which existed 
in the sea and salt marshes of Flanders and Frisia, and which the 
legislation of Louis the Pious condemned in 821.” If so, then it 
was a rebellion of broken freemen and serfs. There can be no 
doubt that the Stellinga was an insurrectionary movement in Sax- 
ony which intended to secure the restoration of those old Saxon 
rights and liberties which the conquest had suppressed or de- 
stroyed.” We know from the biographer of Louis the Pious” that 
the emperor restored many of those Saxons who had suffered un- 
der his father to their rights and liberties, and this restoration of 
the Saxon nobles may have infuriated the peasantry, who were not 
partakers of the imperial clemency and who endured the exactions 


e 

* Nithard, IV, chaps. ii, iv, and vi. The Annal. Fuld. (842) mention liberti, i. e., 
liti; the Annal. Xanten (841) speak of servi. The Annal. Ruod. Fuld. refer to this 
‘movement in Saxony as a “validissimum conspirationem libertorum legitimos domi- 
nos opprimere conantium, auctoribus factionis capitali sententia dempnatis, fortiter 
compescuit.” Prudentius, Annal. S. Bert., says that 140 conspirators were beheaded, 
14 hanged, and “innumerable” others suffered mutilation. For commentary on these - 
sources, see Derichsweiler, “Der Stellingabund,” Progr. des Fr.-Wilk. Gymn. zu 
Köln (1868); Meyer von Knonau, “Uber Nithards vier Bücher Geschichten.” Der 
Bruderkrieg der Söhne Ludwigs d. Fr. und sein Geschichtsschreiber (1866), p. 77 £.5 
Ditmmler, Gesch. d. Ostfrinkischen Reiches, I, 178; Waitz, III, 148-50, and IV, 689; 
Gfrorer, Gesch. d. Ost- und Westfrank. Carlinger, I, 27-30. As to the derivation of 
the word Stellinga, modern philology favors its derivation from German stellen, or 
sich herstellen. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz oder Wörterbuch, VI, 674, as- 
sociates the word with stallo and Notgistallo, which points to the ancient German 
guild associations which Charlemagne and the church endeavored to suppress as 
. conjurationes. i 


* That the Stellinga was very similar to the conjurationes servorum which had 
been formed earlier in the seaboard regions of Flanders and Frisia, and which the 
legislation of Louis the Pious condemned in 817, admits of no doubt.. For this stat- 
ute see Baluze, Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 875; (ed. Boretius), I, 301; cf. p. 
437. 

=% See Wachsmuth, “Aufstände und Kriege der Bauern im Mittelalter,” His- 
torisches Taschenbuch, V, 294-96. 


* Theganus, Vita Ludovici imperatoris, chap. xxiv. 
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of church and feudality, to.rebellion.”” The tyranny of the tithe 
-was a potent source of their dissatisfaction. 

But the Stellinga was also a pagan reaction. The pene of St. 
Bertin, indeed, emphasize this nature of the rebellion.” After fifty 
years of professed Christianity, actually it was but a gloss in Sax- 
ony. Deep below all outward profession of the conquering faith, in 
the hearts of the Saxon people were the memories of old worship, 
old strivings, and victories which the imposed religion could not 
efface. Even Saxon Christianity was tinctured with these ancient 
aspirations. We find it in the Heliand: 


To the old Saxon poet Christ is a king over his people, a warrior, a mighty 
rB c dee cass The Christ in the Heliand is a hero of the old Germanic type, an 
ideal of courage and loyalty, and his disciples are noble vassals from whom He 
demands unflinching loyalty in return. .... The background of the events in 
the Heliand is the flat Saxon land with the fresh North Sea .... “Nazareth- 

‘burg,” “Bethlehemburg,” “Rumuburg” [Rome] called up more vivid, if more 
homely pictures than any description of Palestine or Rome; the marriage at 
Cana and Herod’s birthday-feast oe drinking bouts in the hall of a Ger- 
man prince.** 


But traces of this pagan persistence may be found much later than 
the ninth century in Saxony. In 1013, when Bishop Unwin came 
to Hamburg, he found pagan rites still celebrated in some parts of 
the diocese, the fasts of the church ignored, and even, we are told, 

bloody sacrifices.” | 


2Tt was a tantalizing suggestion of Potgessier (a writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), De statu servorum, I, chap. ii, sec. 84, p. 94, n. C, that in the Stedinger move- 
ment of the twelfth century in Lower Saxony we have the survival or at least the 
outcropping of the ancient Stellinga once more. 


* The Ann. S. Bert. (841), P. 437, emphasizes the pagan nature of the rebellion 
of the Stellinga more than does Nithard:- “Ut Saxonibus qui Stellinga appellantur, 
quorum multipliciter numerus in eorum gente habetur, optionem cujusque legis vel 
antiquorum Saxonum consuetudinis, utrum earum vellent, concesserit; qui... ; 
magis ritum paganorum imitari quam christianae fidei sacramenta tenere delege- 
- runt.” Under anno 842, p. 439, it is oe “Out et christianam fidem pene relin- 
querant.” 


“J G. Robertson, History of German literature, p. 20. 

** Adam of Bremen, II, 48 and 62. Even in the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury Saxon prejudice against new-fangled church ritual was strong (ibid., IU, 26). 
For traces of Germanic paganism in the popular beliefs around Braunschweig, see 
Voges, Ztschft. d. Harz Ver. f. Gesch., Vol. XXI, No. 2 (1889). See, also, the valu- 
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It is significant that j in 852 there is record of a third revolt of 


the Stellinga. ™® The seat of the discontent was Angraria and - the 3 E 
pagi in Eastphalia of Hardego, Suabengo, and Hohsingo, localities: * 


in which to this day old Saxon characteristics and ancient arcs 
customs still persist with remarkable fidelity.” a 

The conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne, it is manifest, was 
the point of departure of enormous political, economic, adal and 
religious changes. But the innate and rock-ribbed conservatism of 
the Saxons was more proof against the thrusts and pressures im- 
posed by the growing feudalization of things than any other part 
of Germany. According to Meitzen, there are villages today in this 
portion of Germany in which nine-tenths of the Höfe may be 
traced back as far as changes which took place during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries.” A modern French historian (and the only 
one who is a competent authority upon the history of medieval 
Germany) relates how he found a peasant of Drantum near Osna- 
briick who in his (the historian’s) belief was living still upon the 
same farm which his ancestors had worked a thousand years be- 


/ 


able work of Pfannenschmidt, Germanische Erntefeste im heidnischen und christ- 
lichen Cultus mit Beziehung auf Niedersachsen (Hannover, 1878), and his earlier . 
book, Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1869). 


© Annal. Fuld. (852): “Hludovicus profectus est in Saxoniam ob eorum vel 
maxime causas judicandas, qui a pravis et subdolis judicibus negiecti et multimodis, 
ut dicunt, legis auae dilationis decepti graves atque diurnas patiabantur injurias. 
Subevant etiam et aliae causae ad se ipsum specialiter aspicientes, possessiones vide- 
licet ab avita vel paterna proprietate jure hereditario sibi derelictae, quas oportuit 
ab iniquis pervasoribus justa repetitione legitimo domino restitui. .... Habito 
generali conventu tam causas populi ad se perlatas justo absolvit examine quam ad 
se pertinentes possessiones juridicorum gentis decreto recepit. .... Apud Erpfest- 
furt habito conventu decrevit inter alia ut nullus praefectus in sua praefectura aut 
quaestionarius infra quaesturam suam alicujus causam advocati nomine susciperet 
agendam, in alienis vero praecausis agendis haberent facultatem” (cf. M IV, 410, 
n. 2). 

= Cf. the notes of Pertz to the Annals of Fulda (852). Of all the Saxons bish- 
oprics founded in the time of Charlemagne, Hildesheim most preserved its ancient 
character and original condition through the Middle Ages. See Otto Heinemann, 
Beiträge zur Diplomatik der älteren Bischöfe von Hildesheim (1130-1246), Marburg, 
I8905. 

* Siedelung und Agrarwesen, I, 562. Wittich, Die Grundherrschaften in Nord- 
westdeutschland, Leipzig, 1896, admits the same thing, but with more qualification. 


- 
> 
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v fore.. Winckelmann claims that a considerable proportion of the” 

> a < present, farming population in what was once Old Saxony can trace 

“=” “their family history, at least in family tradition, back to the time 
of Widukind.” : 


‘. The°agrarian economy of the Saxons reflected simple and © 
homely farming conditions.** The social texture was the result of 
the agricultural system. While manorial conditions and practices 
prevailed upon the lands of tHe church and those of the greater 
nobles, on the other hand there were thousands of allodial free- 
holders in Saxony and great blocks of freehold land. In a word, 
freeholds, not tenures, were the rule. Moreover, the tenacity of 
family ties and the stubborn persistence of the spirit of the old clan 
group gave protection and support to this condition. ‘What an- 
other has written has pertinence here: . 

Tt is generally agreed that the isolation of the small landowner was his un- 
doing, since it rendered him unable to withstand adverse circumstances, such 


as a bad year, a fire, a plague among hi8 beasts, or a piratical raid upon his 
homestead. This is all quite true of the isolated small landowner, but we can- 


“not believe it at all true of the small peasant proprietor who was surrounded 


by a kindred..... In regions where the kindred preserved its solidarity it . 
would be far less easy for a wealthy landowner, or even for ecclesiastical foun- 
dations, to exploit the financial and social difficulties of a poor neighbor by ac- 
quiring his lands, or by extorting rights over him at a period of want.33 


This is precisely what we find in early Saxony, indeed until as late 
as the end of the twelfth century, whereas in all the rest of Ger- 
many this condition had disappeared centuries before. 

Remnants of the primitive Germanic Gemeinde evidenced in 
the “plowlands” pertaining to each householder, and the common 


~ 


* G. Blondel, Etudes sur les populations rurales de V Allemagne, p. 69. 
2 Winckelmann, Schriften des Vereines f. Sozialpolitik, XXIII, 53. 


* The Heliand furnishes interesting evidence that horse-raising was important 
in ancient Saxony, for instead of “shepherds watching their flocks by night” on the 
eve of the nativity, we find ehuscalos watching over their horses in the fields. The 
whole poem is redolent of German antiquities. See Vilmar, Deutsche Alterthiimer 
im Heliand (2d ed.), Marburg, 1862. 


“Inama Sternegz, Grundherrschaften, p. 54; Sering, Erbrecht und Agrarver- 
fassung in Schleswig-Holstein, p. 199; Nitzsch, Das alte Diimarschen (Kiel, 1862). 
These authors are cited by Philpotts. See next note. 


“B.S. Philpotts, Kindred and Clan, pp. 247-48. 
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meadow and duck-pond were everywhere visible in Saxony until 
late in the Middle Ages.** Forms of tillage grown obsolete in older 
Germany survived in Saxony, as the ancient one-field and two-field 
systems, found side by side with the three-field system.” 

Drastic as the conquest of Saxony had been, the native Saxon 
temper was too sturdy to be wholly altered in genius and character 
by it. The influence of the church’s organization did not wholly 
extirpate the ancient Gaz-system, although Adam of Bremen 
would have us so believe.*® Nor did the church succeed in utterly 
stamping out the immemorial pagan religious practices of the 
Saxons. Fragments of the cult of Woden and Thor survived for 
centuries in the mutilated form of folklore, custom, superstition.*’ 
The same vitality characterizes the persistence of primitive social 
institutions. The comitatus—the ancient German war-band or 
“following” of a war-chieftain or Herzog, can be clearly traced in 
Saxon history long after it was lost in feudalism in the rest of Ger- 
many.” The stubborn nature of Saxon social texture yielded ever 
so slowly to the pressure of the feudal social structure around it.” 


3“ Long after the Allmend had been appropriated by the greediness of both Jay 
and secular nobles, the currency of certain sayings shows how tenaciously the Sax- 
ons clung to the memory of free villages and common lands, e.g.: “Allmend ist nicht 
Nachbarngut”; “Was der Ochs mit dem Horne nicht biegen kann, das weiset man 
fiir Markland” ; “Wenn der Müller aus der Mühle tritt, so steht er auf der Allmend.” 

* Meitzen, II, 33-97. 

%8 Adam of Bremen, I, 3. Cf. Thietmar, Chronicon, II, 20, and the spurious 
charter (see Sickel, Acie Karol, I, 393-04) for Bremen cited by Adam of Bremen 
in I, 13: “Huic parrochiae decent pagos subjecimus, quos etiam abjectis eorum 
antiquis vocabulis et divisionibus in duss redigimus provintias, his nominibus ap- 
pellantes Wigmodiam et Lorgoe.’ Usually in Saxony the limits of the dioceses were 
deliberately made different from the lines of the ancient tribal boundaries. 

31 Widukind, I, chap. xii; cf. Grimm, Myth. I (1st ed.), 210 n.; Müllenhoff, 
Zeitschrift f. deutsch. Alt., XXIL, 3; Halthaus, Cal. med. aevi, p. 131, has collected 
a mass of evidence on this matter. The Chron. ducum de Brunsw., chap. ix 
(Deutsche Chron., TI, 581), shows that the festivities of “die Gemeine Woche?’—the 
week beginning with the first Sunday after the feast of St. Michael—preserved 
ancient pagan German practices as late as the sixteenth century. 

_ Widukind, I, 21-22, and III, sr; Lambert of Hersfeld, Annales (ed. Holder- 
Egger, 1070) p. 116. The Saxon army as a popular assembly appears as late as 929 
(Widukind, I, 38). Cf. Richter and Kohl, Annalen d. deutschen Gesch., Vol. III, 
Part IT, pp. 758-63. 

2 Schroder, Deutsche Rechtsgesch, p. 389; Michael, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, 
I, 298; Schulte, Deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgesch, sec. 62. 
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The Sachsenspiegel retained a force in North Germany long after 
the law of the Swabians (Schwabenspiegel) and of the Bavarians 
had gone the way of feudalism.*° In the dissolution of the Frank 
Empire in the ninth century the native institutions of the Saxons 
asserted their supremacy over the external and exotic Carolingian 
institutions which Charlemagne had imposed upon them.“ 

The core of the Saxon army for years was the ancient German 
Heerban, led to the rally by the counts, and interspersed with the 
“more compact fighting groups of the comitatus. The free farming 
peasantry of Saxony in a trice, if occasion demanded, could be con- 
verted into a fighting force, as the Saxon bishop, Thietmar, of 
Merseburg, gleefully records in 1002, when Henry II was in Sax- 
ony with a rout of Bavarian troopers, who “with that insatiable 
avarice which they curb at home, but wantonly indulge abroad, be- 
gan to waste the crops of our Saxon farmers,” and got soundly 
` thrashed by the infuriated peasants. The brother of the king’s 
chancellor, together with several other Bavarians, was killed in 
the mêlée. The remainder fled to the royal court, which was soon © 
surrounded with augmented bands of irate peasants who were not 
dispersed until Duke Bernhard, of Saxony, appeared upon the 
scene with a strong force.** 

The army with which Henry IT invaded Poland in 1004 con- 
tained many Saxon footmen and the same is true of that which he 
led into Italy, although mounted service prevailed everywhere 
else in Germany, a fact which shows how unfeudal Saxony was. 
During the civil war in the reign of Henry IV (1103), the feudal _ 
soldiery of the emperor, most of whom came from the Rhinelands 
and South Germany, were astonished still to find in Saxony free- 
men cultivating their fields in time of peace and in war swarming 
to the fyrd, as their forefathers had done before them, raw peasant 


“For this subject of legal complexities and ancient survivals, see Waitz, V, 
149 f. 

“Widukind, I, 36; IT, 3, 16, 33; IIL, 4s, 51, 54, 67. Cf. Schröder, p. 166, n. 18. 
Some of the Carolingian officials passed into the feudal hierarchy, e.g., Dietrich, 
Count of Kallenburg, was descended from a “preses Saxonicus” ( Annal. Ratisb., anno 
' 1085). 

“Thietmar, Chronicon, V, 19; oie Henrici (II) imper. chap. xvii (Migne, 
Pat. Lat, CXL, col. 97). 

“ Thietmar, op. cit., Vol. VI, chaps. viii, x. 
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levies fighting on foot, armed with antiquated equipment,** and 
perhaps wearing homemade straw hats, as Otto the Great’s army 
did when it invaded France in 946.** “Go back to your fields from 
whence you came,” cried Henry IV once to a rebel Saxon army 
over against him.*® 

As a people, the Saxons as. tate as the twelfth century were a 
simple folk, wholly agricultural in their means of livelihood, west 
of the Weser dwelling in isolated farmsteads bounded by a hedge 
or ditch, east of the river living in jumbled villages, with the “long 
fields” of the community lying round about the hamlet,“ every 


“ Widukind, I, 21, II, 30; Liutprand, Antapod., II, 25; chap.-xvii, would seem 
to show that Henry I’s forces at the battle of the Unstrut in 933 was wholly com- 
posed of the Heerban. Cf. Waitz, VII, 124; Baltzer, Zur Gesch. des deutschen 
Kriegswesens, p. 31; Lambert of Hersfeld (anno 1012, 1075; ed. Holder-Egger), pp. 
195, 216, 238, 260. Carmen de bello Sax., Vol. II, vss. 118f., and Vol. III, vs. 94; 
Bruno, De bello Sax., chap. iii (ed. Wattenbach), p. 20 


* The curious information in regardeto straw hats is found in Widukind, III, 2; 
“pillea foenina,” according to cod. A, 2, 3; “pillei ex culmis contexti,’ according to 
cod.i. This is confirmed by a passage in Rather of Verona, cited by Pertz, “Rerum 
Ger. Scrip. in usum schol.” p. 60, n.i; Opera Ratherii (ed. Ballerini), p. 310; Vogel, 
Ratherius von Verona, I, 260; Lauer, Le règne de Louis IV d'outre-mer, p. 146, n. 5. 


“ “ Reddite agris quos ex agro deputastis armis, coequate numerum satellitum 
ad mensuram facultatum” (Vita Henrici Quarti, 1103 [ed. Eberhard], p. 21). The 
medieval Latin syntax in this sentence is almost as curious as the historical matter 
in it. 


“See Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen, Il, 53-97, and Fuchs, Epochs of . 
German Agrarian History and Agrarian Policy, translated in T. N. Carver, Readings 
in Rural Economics, pp. 224-30, where the theories,as to the origin of this dualism 
are given. Cf., also, Seebohm’s review of Meitzen in Economic Journal, VIL, 71, and 
Ashley’s in his Surveys, Historic and Economic, pp. 116-28, and Wuttke’s in Neue 
Jahrb d. klass, Alterthumsgesch. und deutsche Literatur, Vol. I, No. 5 (1898). 
Meitzen’s work strongly emphasizes the importance of agricultural practices and 
` agrarian economy for the interpretation of history. But the honor of first perceiving 
this valuable fact and formulating the principle is to be given to Justus Moeser, who 
wrote in the Preface to his Osnabriickische Geschichte: “The history of landed 
. property in Germany is the most important chapter in the history of German civili- 
zation.” Elsewhere in the same work, Vol. I, p. 2, sec. 1, he returned to this thought 
in these weighty worcs: “Die Einrichtung eines Landes hingt gar sehr von der 
Natur seines Bodens und seiner Lage ab. Viele Bediirfnisse der Menschen werden 
allein dadurch erwecke und befriediget. Sitten, Gesetze und Religion müssen sich 
nach diesen Bedürfnissen richten.” It is evident that the early Saxons dwelt both in 
nucleated villages and in tiny hamlets and scattered farmsteads. According to 
Meitzen (and others have followed him in this interpretation of the origin of these 
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man among them proud of his “long knife,” the sachs, from 
which they were believed to have derived their tribal name, and 
- hating strangers.*° 

Feudalism in Saxony was almost rudimentary when compared 
to the system elsewhere in Germany. There was hardly any ordo 
militaris there. Suzerainty and vassalage—overlordship and un- 
derlordship—were less formal relations than in Swabia and Ba- 
varia. While there were many nobles, there was also a large body 
of free peasants. Moreover, these nobles were not many of them 
great landowners. Their distinction was a social one rather than 
one of political superiority. They lived much like English country 


differences), where the population is found dwelling in rambling villages and outly- 
ing farms it is evidence that we have an autocthonous population, or at least peace- 
ful occupation, e.g., the territory of the great Saxon plain. On the other hand, 
where the population is found settled in compact villages, it is the proof of German 
conquest, or at least of settlement made with more or less force. House construction 
and house decoration also sheds some ligh®’ on this distinction in the nature of an- 
cient Germanic settlement in Old Saxony, and the elements which went to form the 
Saxon nation. West of the Weser the popular ornamentation is a horsehead; east of 
the Weser, on the other hand, pillars or columns reminiscent of the Irminsaeule are 
to be found. See Hartmann’s mohograph on house and gable ornamentation in Old ’ 
Saxony (Monatschrift f. d. Gesch. Westdeutschlands, VIII [1882]; cf. Brandi, Mitteil. 
d. Ver. f. Gesch. von Osnabrück, XVIII [1893]). He determines the line of division 
as running through Detmold, Bielefeld, Osnabriick, Hanteburg, and Petershagen. 
The southern limit of the Low German type of peasant house today does not coin- 
cide with the dividing-line between the Low and High German peoples, but runs to 
the north of that line. Since the eighteenth century the High German type of 
peasant-house has steadily trespassed on the region of the Low German peasant- 
house, so that the latter seems doomed gradually to disappear and to be known in 
future only in pictures. See Andree, Ztschft. f. Ethnologie, Band, XXVII, Heft 1 
(1895). 

2 Widukind, I, 6-7; Nennius, Hist. Britton, chap. xlviii; Schatten, Hist. West- 
hal, IX (2d ed.), says: “Usus kujus vocis hodiedum in Saterlandia obtinet apud 
incolas prisci sermonis retinentissimos, apud quos coram audivi loquentes ‘sachs’ 
cultrum sonat” For information on the Saterland see Kretschmer, Hist. Geographie 
von Mitteleuropa, sez. 121, where other literature is cited. 

The Goths, too, earlier seem to have been partial to this short blade. For in the 
Gesta Francorum by Rorico, a monk of Moissac, we find the Visigoths using it 
against the Franks in Clovis’ time: “Gothi .. . . cultellos permaximos quos vul- 
gariter ‘hanisaccos’ corrupto vocabulo nominamus,” etc. (Migne, CXXXIX, col. 
609). 

“ For Saxon hatred of outsiders (advenae) see Adam of Bremen, III, ss; Hel- 
mold, Chron. Slavorum, I, 83. 
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gentlemen upon their estates. The early Saxon noble was more a` 
rich proprietor farming his ancestral acres than a great baron. His 


Ts life was rustic and his activities and interests rural. He was proud 


of his class, but he wore no escutcheon." 
The ne born Saxon was opposed to new-fangled feudal laws 
and feudal methods like rigid definition of the relations of overlord 


` © and underlord, relief (i.e., inheritance tax for succession to a fief), 
‘+... -new judicial processes, new kinds of taxes, extension of the king’s 


ban over the foresżs, etc. He was a staunch conservative in this at- 
_titude, and in the sentiment the peasantry shared.” They were 
proud of the crudelissima lex Saxonum,” opposed to the new in- 


-< vention of the church to regulate and restrain private war, the 


‘Truce of God,” resented efforts to stamp out the good old blood 
feud ( faida) ,* were sticklers for the old legal idea of personality 
-- of law,” were democratic within their class, but clung tenaciously 
to social distinctions. . 

Such is a picture of the culture of Saxony and the Saxon people 
in the depth of the feudal age—a bit of older Germany surviving 
and persisting in cenjyal Europe, when all the rest of Europe had 
. gone the road of ;éadalism. Racial instincts, customs and inhibi- 
tions, ellie eutonic religion, primitive Teutonic law, a sim- 
ple Teufonic society gradually broken down by stronger outside 
contacts—such is the history of early Saxony. I have barely 
scratched the surface of the soil. It is rich enough to merit deep 
ploughing by the sociologist. 






” Nitzsch, II, 10; Müller, Sachsen unter Herzog Magnus (1881), p. 9; Hueb- 
ner, Germanic Private Law, p. 94. 

= Bruno, De bello saxonico, chap. xxv. Cf. what Huebner, pp. 6-7, says about 
the conservatism of Saxon law. The revolt of Margrave Dedi, of the Ostmark, or 
Thuringian Mark was due to the fact that having married the widow of the former 
margrave, Henry IV demanded payment—of an inheritance tax (relief) for the lands 
which she brought him (Lambert of Hersfeld, p. 106; Bruno, of. cit., chap. xxvi). 


™ Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, chap. vi. . * Ibid., pp. 108, 116: 
S Lambert of Hersfeld, p. 160. * Thid., pp. 188, 270. 
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ABSTRACT 


In a recent article dealing with the sociological vocabulary, Professor Hayes ` 
raises some fundamental methodological questions. (1) All sociologists should use ` 
technical terms in the same sense. Terms are to be judged by their serviceability, . 
which is measured in part by disjunctiveness, inclusiveness, and fewness of the con- `, 
cepts proposed. Methodology should tend to lead to fresh discoveries. (2) The proc-.. : 


ess of competition is the physical aspect of the social reality; it determines the spatial.” *. P 


and economic organization of human society, and affords a starting-point for the - 


study of other social processes. (3) Conflict and accommodation are processes which . on 


involve the “personal” type of interaction. Conflict arises out of conflicting claims, 
and accommodation is the process in which an equilibration of conflict through redefi- 
nition of claims is established. (4) Conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are 
processes in which control is established. Assimilation is the process in which per-. 
sons develop sympathetic responsiveness to one another’s claims. (5) The concepts - 
proposed here are intended to make possible Somewhat complete accounts of reactions 
evoked by social contact. The immediate reduction of the social reality to description - 
in more ultimate terms tends to obscure some of its features. (6) The actual social 
reality may be abstracted in substantive or in active terms. The reality is in fact a — 
process of becoming, but the concept of becoming, unless: broken up into small units , 
connected with types of social interaction, is not serviceable for. moenune purposes. 








In a recent article, Professor E. C. Hayes of the University of 
Illinois raises sel interesting questions concerning the grammar 
of social science, using as a text for his remarks passages from 
certain chapters in the Park and Burgess sociology.” He has essen- 
tially two suggestions to offer: (1) that thirteen terms which he 
proposes? be used in place of the four, competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, and assimilation; and (2) that the term “social process” 
be reserved for reference to the evolution or “becoming” of human 
society, and that other aspects of the social reality which have been 
called “social processes” be referred to as “social relations.” 

*“Some Social Relations Restated,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXI 


(November, 1925), 333-46. Figures in parentheses in later sections of this paper refer 
to pages of Hayes’s article. 

* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology (Chicago, 1924), pp. 504-784. 

* Hayes gives the complete list of terms which he proposes in a footnote on p. 
342 of his article. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL VOCABULARY AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD 


These are important questicns, well worth investigation and 
discussion. All sociologists will agree, of course, that not too great 
stress should be placed on questions of vocabulary. They will be 
equally well agreed, however, that we need to establish a universe 
of discourse; the terms which we use as technical should always _ 
have the same meaning. The question of the meanings to be at- 
tached to such terms as “social process” and “social relations” is 
not an altogether trivial one. Furthermore, certain features of 
_Hayes’s suggestions involve, in addition to the questions of termi- 
nology, fundamental methodological questions. The issues raised 
by his paper have therefore a twofold significance. 

The discussion of Professor Hayes’s criticisms and suggestions 
is rendered more difficult than it would otherwise be by the fact 
that he does not state what meanings he proposes to assign to some 
of the thirteen concepts which he names. Nor does he offer descrip- 
tions, in every case, of the relations to which he would apply them. 
Some of them are apparently original with him, revealed to him by 
“flashes of insight.” Others he has obviously and admittedly taken 
from previous literature. His article gives one the impression that 
he does not consider either of these methods of deriving terms to be 
necessarily discreditable, and in this one is constrained to agree 
with him. Vaihinger has rendered a service to the students of fun- 
damental methods in his statement that concepts are intellectual 
tools, and that as such they are to be evaluated and selected, re- 
jected, or revised with regard to their utility for the purposes of re- 
search or explanation, not with regard to the procedures by which 
they were derived: | 

Just at the point where the empirical method of natural science converges 
on the methods of exact mechanics and abstract physics, and where on the 
other hand they approach the complicated phenomena of social life, the insuffi- 
ciency of purely inductive methods is clearly manifest. It is here that methods 
begin which represent a higher synthesis of deduction and induction, where, 
__ that is to say, both these methods are united in the endeavor to solve difficulties 
which can only be overcome indirectly. 


We make a distinction between rules and artifices of thought. In other 
functions also this distinction is of value; the rules are the totality of all those 


x 
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technical operations in virtue of which an activity is able to attain its object 
directly, even when more or less complicated. In logic too we call such opera- 
tions, and in particular those of induction, “rules of thinking.” The artifices, on 
the other hand, are those operations, of an almost mysterious character, which 
run counter to ordinary procedure in a more or less paradoxical way. .... 
Thought also has such artifices; they are strikingly purposive expressions of the 
organic function of thought.* 


Simmel, in a discussion of the methodological problems of so- 
clology, has made essentially the same point. As is well known, it 
was his most fundamental thesis that it is the function of sociology, 
strictly and properly so-called, to study the pure forms of social- 
ization apart from their content. When, however, he takes up the 
question of procedure, he insists that methods cannot be explicitly 
prescribed in advance: 

The mathematician can assume that the concept of an ideal geometric 
figure is known, and is subjectively seen as the only real meaning of the one 
drawn with crayon cr ink. Here (in socielogical inquiries), however, the cor- 
responding assumption cannot be made; the separation of that which is really 
pure socialization from the complex total appearance cannot be logically en- 
forced, 

One is forced to take upon himself here the odium of speaking of intuitive 
procedure—however different it may be from the geometric-metaphysical con- 
cept of intuition—of a particular limitation of the glance with which this sepa- 
ration is accomplished and to which, until it is later developed in conceptually 
expressible methods, it can be guided only through a survey of concrete cases." 


In other words, in the present stage of development of the science, 
additions are made to the conceptual equipment of the sociologist, 
by no procedure which lends itself to rigid prescription in terms of 
a formal logical method, either deductive or inductive. In the de- 
velopment of a methodology with the aid of which a certain order 
of phenomena can be made more intelligible, and can be brought 
within the range of purposive control, one has resort to trial and 
selection. The materials with which this trial and selection pro- 
ceeds are naturally the data.which one has sought to explain, or the 
practical problems with which one has tried to deal. In part, how- 
ever, they are the-concepts which previous theoretic writers have 


“Hans Vaihinger, Philosophy of “As If’ (New York, 1925), p. 11. 
E Georg Simmel, Soziologie (Munich and Leipzig, 1922), p. 12. 
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defined; and raw material from which scientific concepts can be 
extracted is available in the published records of previous attempts 
to solve practical problems. | 

The concepts. gathered from such sources are of course sub- 
jected to a deductive procedure of checking up and reconciliation. 
Deduction is in fact the term we give to the process of reasoning 
by which we determine whether our concepts as we have tentative- 
ly defined them can be made to conform to the logical necessities 
imposed by the nature of our thought. This logical fitness and 
serviceability can be measured in part by very simple criteria, par- 
ticularly those oz disjunctiveness and inclusiveness. That is, the 
terms proposed for use in some particular type of analysis should 
be such that any possible case of the general kind in question can 
be brought under some one of the headings, and no part of the ma- 
terial is capable of inclusion under more than one of them. Perhaps 
a third criterion should be stated, that the total number of concepts 
in a particular system should be as small as practicable." 

It is to be emphasized, however, that the purpose of scientific 
method, in sociology or in any other field, is not finality, but the 
conquest of fields of inquiry which have as yet escaped explana- 
tion and control. On the one hand, sociologists, like other scien- 
tists, must express their concepts in terms of the vocabulary which 
is already in existence. In fact, this is even more necessary for so- 
ciologists than for other scientists, since the material in which they 
are interested is inextricably embodied in the vernacular speech, 
and cannot be intelligibly designated in any other terms. Only 
gradually can a precise scientific vocabulary be established and 
perfected by the consensus of the sociological guild. Meanwhile, 
progress is achieved by experimenting with existing terms. On the 
other hand, the terms which we use are ‘satisfactory, not in the 
measure of their capacity for parceling out neatly and exhaustively 
the materials in which we are interested, so that the illusion is cre- 
ated that no more can be said on the subject in hand, but in the 


*Compare Ernest W. Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science (New York, 
1923), PP. 25-33. 
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measure of their power to lead us in the direction of new percep- 
tions—the perception.of facts which previous methods have tended | 
to conceal.” 


' THE PROCESS OF COMPETITION 


The four concepts under which Park and Burgess have sub- - 
sumed the major aspects of the social process have been arrived 
at by selecting from the terms which earlier writers, motivated by 
scientific and practical considerations, but especially the latter, 
have used to describe aspects of the social reality which they have 
felt to be significant. The broadest meanings which have been as- 
signed to those terms have been noted, so that between them they 
might be capable of including the whole of the social reality as 
taken from a certain point of view. On the other hand,.it has been 
felt desirable to give in some respects- a restrictive precision to 
these terms, in order that’ the concepts which they represent may 
satisfy the logical criterion of. disjfinctiveness. In the actual social 
reality as we experience it, the processes here described under the 
terms competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are 
likely to be going on side by side. Indeed, in almost any concrete 
case, they are aspects, to use Cooley’s phrase, of “an organic 
whole.” It is simply as a matter of abstraction, for the purpose of 
arriving at a scientific analysis and explanation, that we separate 
them from one another.’ Various writers have pointed out this fea- 
ture of scientific method; it has recently been well stated by E. W. 
Hobson: | oo 

In the attempt to discover a scientific law, a selective process is requisite `` 
jn regard to the percepts, some greater or less part of what is perceived must 
be ignored, as irre-evant to the purpose on hand; this selective process amounts 
to a process of abstraction, in which some elements of our actual percepts are 
removed, and not attended to. The degree of abstraction employed, and thus 
the degree in whica the concepts differ from percepts, varies greatly in different 
departments of science, and also varies greatly according to the stage of devel- . 
opment which a particular department has reached. A scientific law is accord- 


ingly always, in scme greater or less degree, abstract, in the sense that it repre- 
sents only a part of what is in any particular case actually perceived; it de- 


"John Dewey_ Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago, 1916), pp. 209-12. 
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scribes a particular sequence of physical events which, in an actual case, is 
accompanied by other percepts or events in relation to which the law has no 
application.® 

The distinction between competition, on the one hand, and 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation, on the other hand, is in 
one respect more fundamental than the distinctions between the 
latter three. Competition is the concept under which the biological 
struggle for éxistence and the econemic struggle for position in an 
economic crder are subsumed. Human beings are of course im- 
volved in the struggle for existence like all other organisms. What . 
is.of particular significance about the biological concept, however, 
is that it affords a point of view from which the determination of 

the spatial structure of society may be described. Human individ- 

uals and groups have distribution and position in space; they mi- 
grate and they display certain routine patterns of mobility. Some 
of the most significant and fundamental aspects of these facts can 
be accounted for, abstractly, in terms of competition. Similarly, 
some aspects of the process in which the economic order—the divi- 
sion of labor and the integration of industrial structures—is deter- _ 
mined may be described abstractly in terms of competition. Com- 
petition is a process which operates in plant communities; human 
aims and intelligence are not essential to its operation. Competi- 
tion, in the strictest sense of the term, is perhaps not a sociological 
concept; it is rather a pre-sociological concept. 

The desirability of having such a method of describing and an- 
alyzing competition in concrete cases is shown by its use by writers 
on contemporary economic problems. In recent studies on the coal 
industry,’ the authors have proceeded to describe first the geo- 
graphic and physical side of the industry—in terms of the distribu- . 
tion of coa. deposits and open mines and of the markets in which 
the coal is sold, of the relative difficulty of extracting coal in va- 
rious mines, of the available facilities for transporting the coal, 
and of the quantitative ratio of the annual capacity of the mines 

® Op. cit., D. 29. 


* Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, The Case of Bituminous Coal 
(New York, 1925); Edward T. Devine, Coal (Bloomington, Illinois, 1925). 
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to the rate at which the coal is actually being consumed. Having - 
spread this account of the physical organization of the industry - 
- before the reader, they are in a position to analyze the industrial 
relations which exist and the problem of control. Professor Ripley, 
in Tke Races of Europe, has described some aspects of the process 
in which types of individuals—presumed to be racial in origin— 
are gradually: sorted and distributed and redistributed between the 
open country and the urban centers. In the same volume he has 
hinted at the evidences of a similar process of distribution of types 
among the various localities and neighborhoods of any one city. 
Cooley has shown that a process of competition is constantly se- 
lecting and re-selecting individuals for the many specialized eco- ~ 
nomic functions which modern civilization affords. 

It is helpful to think of this process abstractly as if it involved 
no conscious purposes on the part of the persons involved, and to 
describe it without reference to the cultural forces which help to 
determine what actually happens in particular competitive situa- 
tions. Of course, in actual fact, such factors are always involved 
to some degree in the activities of human beings. But we can think 
of the competitive process as a physical and biological one which 
determines the situations which men as human persons seek to, 
control. By such a procedure, we can gain a better insight into the 
nature of the circumstances under which the more strictly social, 
or “personal” types of activity arise. The formula is: Through 
the operation of a process of competition individuals find their 
places, in a spatial order and in.an economic order. As they strive 
to act in these situations, they set in motion other processes, which 
in their turn call for description. It should be noted, however, that 
this process of competition is in a sense one of co-operation also; 
at least it involves the reciprocal dependence of the competing indi- 
viduals or groups. Whenever two or more individuals or groups are, 
competing, each is affected by the activity of the other, and the re- 
sults of the activity of either, or of both, may be thought of as co- 
operative results, Just as we say that climate, soil, and human ac- 
tivity “‘co-operate” in producing a certain result. 
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CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION 


The description of the processes which develop within the spa- 
tial and economic order determined in competition can best be 
formulated when a different point of view is assumed from that 
which proves serviceable for the description of competition. The 
processes designated as conflict, accommodation, and assimilation 
differ as a class from competiticn as above defined in that an ac- 
count of them postulates the mental, reflective, or “personal” as- 
pect of human activity, that is, the co-ordination of behavior with 
reference to situations as seen by the persons involved in them, and 
with reference to the purposes and claims which those persons 
make upon the situations, and the way in which they take account 
of the claims and attitudes of others. Human beings differ from 
other animals, in high degree if not absolutely, in that they repre- 
sent to themselves, or project in imagination the environment in 
which they are placed. They make claims upon their surroundings, 
and they identify other persons as means or obstacles to the real- 
ization of those claims. They interpret the acts of other persons as 
manifestations of “inner” attitudes and of the claims which those 
others are in their turn making, and the persons toward whom 
others’ attitudes and claims are directed seek to modify those atti- 
tudes and claims, so as to make them compatible with their own. 
What is perhaps the most useful starting-point for a sociological 
account of the ensuing processes is afforded by Sumner’s general- 
ized conception of the in-group-out-group relationship. Any par- 
ticular person is normally born into some sort of group, the solidar- 
ity and collective feeling of which antedates his own arrival in it. 
Members of such an “in-group” take for granted, on the whole, 
their common interests, and present, quite spontaneously, a united 
front to the rest of the world. In so far as the claims they make 
upon the world conflict with those they find other groups asserting 
—and the typical first outcome of the contact of group with group 
is that they do conflict through a wide range*’—the ensuing process 
of interaction can be described as one of conflict. The “others” are 
identified as enemies, and the struggle against them is carried on, 


* Ludwig Gumplowicz, Der Rassenzampf, quoted by Park and Burgess, o>. cit. 
“pp. 346-48. l 
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for.a time at least, with energy and enthusiasm which are rein- 
forced, apparently, by traits deeply rooted in original nature. Un- 
der the circumstances in which actual human conflicts take place, 
however, the means and methods to be used in carrying on the 
struggle are oft2n circumscribed and defined through the operation 
of controls already developed in the larger social: milieu within 
which the particular struggle takes place. The struggle may thus . 
have the form of emulation or rivalry rather than that of war and 
feud; and in modern times, even war is a struggle which is regu- 
lated to a certa:n extent. 

Now war or other conflict operates to produce a redefinition 
of the incompatible claims out of which it arose—a redefinition 
which makes it more nearly possible for the claims as redefined to 
be realized. This is indeed in a certain sense the purpose of active 
conflict; it is an attempt to modify others’ attitudes toward one’s 
self or one’s own group. War maf be described as a process of 
liquidation of enimosities which grow up in time of peace; the 
same may be szid for that matter of any form of active conflict. 
Rivalry, whether of classes, cliques, or of nations, is in its nature 
a reciprocal process; it always tends toward an end, an equilibra- 
tion of the antagonistic claims. The mutation of attitudes involved 
in this redefinition of claims, and of the whole situation as referred 
to those claims, is termed the process of accommodation. Accom- 
modation assumes a multitude of forms: the extermination of one 
of the adversaries is in a sense the extreme case, but the whole 
range of devices by which the transition from war to peace, from 
struggle to relazive equilibrium, is effected, comprise simply the 
more dramatic and obvious forms of the process. In so far as there 
is a considerable amount of controlled and regulated conflict to be 
found in every phase of the social reality—conscious commercial 
rivalry, rivalries of religious organizations, of communities, of eco- 
nomic classes—all the definitions of group status, caste regula- 
tions, professior.al “ethics,” and similar devices by which these 
group rivalries are held within bounds may be thought of as man- 
ifestations of a process of accommodation. The result of the proc- 
ess is to give form, structure, or organization to the social actuality. 
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SOCIAL PROCESS AND SOCIAL CONTROL—ASSIMILATION 


Another way of stating the whole matter is with reference to 
the control concept. Park and Burgess have placed a concise state- 
ment of this aspect of the social process at the beginning of their 
chapter on “Social Control”: “Social control and the mutual sub- 
ordination of individual members to the community have their or- 
igin in conflict, assume definite organized forms in the process of 
accommodation, and are consolidated and fixed in assimilation.’ 
We gain added understanding of social processes by thinking of 
them as the activities and adjustments which are initiated by the 
effort of groups to act collectively. The interdependence which, as 
we have seen, is created in and by competition begets in human 
beings, in greater or less degree a consciousness of interdepend- 
ence. Out of this feeling of mutual dependence arises the tendency 
_ so to redefine our own attitudes, and the attempt so to modify oth- 
ers’ attitudes, that it is possible to realize our interests, to satisfy 
our wishes in and by means of the social process. This involves the 
development of some sort and degree of group consciousness, but 
that is another story. 

Assimilation, in which social control is consolidated, has usual- 
ly been thought of as the process in which cultural homogeneity 
is produced. Cultural homogeneity, or “likemindedness,” is how- 
ever never absolute or very nearly absolute in groups found in the 
civilized world; indeed it is doubtful whether any tendency to ap- 
proach cultural homogeneity may be postulated. Possibly it may 
be approached in certain relatively small, isolated groups found in 
out-of-the-way parts of the globe. Elsewhere groups display in 
substantial degree the differentiation of parts and resulting organ- 
ization which are made definite in the process of accommodation. 
There is to be observed in all communities, however, a process in 
which, through participation in common activities and through liv- 
ing together in relatively intimate relations—which is both cause . 
and effect—-persons develop an organic, sympathetic responsive- 
ness to one another’s claims and attitudes, so that their relations 
to one another no longer admit of description in terms of “organ- 


4 Op. cit., p. 785. 
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ization” in any but the most nebulous and inclusive sense of the 
term. Through this process, which is termed “assimilation,” the 
attitudes of one individual toward another become “personal,” in 
the conventional sense of the term. A personal relationship in this 
sense of the term does not necessarily involve like-mindedness; it 
involves mutua- claims which are, mutually recognized. Assimila- 
tion is a proces3-in which persons come to, or continue to feel at 
home in each other’s presence, in somewhat the same way in which 
a person comes to feel at home in a certain physical milieu. Per- 
haps the most nearly perfect example of this type of relationship 
that can be found in the social reality familiar to-all of us is af- 
forded by that type of family life which has not become formalized 
and disintegrated under the impact of well-known modern social 
tendencies. In such a family life the relations of mother and child, 
of husband and wife, of brothers or of brother and sister cannot be 
characterized a3 “organized” in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The type of communication and interaction which goes on between 
them is of anocher order from that which takes place between 
members of different classes or between less intimate acquain- 
tances.” Relationships of the same type seem to have existed to a 
considerable extent within some of the smaller, more homogeneous, 
relatively isolated rural villages and country neighborhoods of a 
generation ago. : 

The term “assimilation,” then, affords a point of view and a 
category under which the process in which relationships of this 
order are created and sustained may be studied in abstraction from 
the processes of conflict and accommodation, with which, in par- 
ticular cases, it :s more or less complicated. There is always some 
distance, some polarity or accommodation between groups and be- 
tween the members of the groups which constitute the experienced 
social reality. 


THE ULTIMATE MECHANISMS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Professor Hayes’s listing of thirteen concepts implies the reso- 
lution of social process into more ultimate elements. . He states, 


1 However, this intimate type of mutual responsiveness may exist between mas- 
ter or mistress and an old and trusted household servant or slave, 
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however, that “we cannot give an account of a social relation with- 
out giving a somewhat complete account of the reaction evoked by 


` the social contact”. (p. 335). Exactly. This is just what the terms 


competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are in- 
tended to make possible—the giving of somewhat complete ac- 
counts of interactions set up by social contacts. The actual social 
reality as we experience it is a great deal more complicated than it 
would appear to be if an account of it were to be reduced forthwith 
to expression in the terms which Hayes proposes. What is urgently 
demanded at the present stage of development of sociclogical meth- 
od is a relatively small number of synthetic concepts, with refer- 
ence to which as headings or guiding lines particular types of social 
phenomena can be studied and can be described in their fulness. 
By this method, opportunity is given for the identification of par- 
ticular mechanisms of causal interaction which appear to be ele- 
mental; while at the same time we are protected against losing 
sight of important, if not obvious, aspects of the social reality. The 
actual reality is, as Professor Small has pointed out,** always one 
of multiple causation; and if we proceed too hastily to set forth a 
description of it in terms of a selected list of presumably ultimate 
types of causal relationship, we are almost certain to lose sight of 
some features of the complex reality. To be sure, we can make out 
a number of seemingly elemental aspects of social interaction by a 
common-sense interpretation of the familiar features of our expe- 
rience, aided, properly enough, by the light which previous work- 
ers have been abie to shed upon the matters in question. Terms for 
these obvious features of the social reality can be related to the 
comprehensive descriptions which may be written by starting from 
the concepts we have been discussing. A number of Hayes’s terms 
seem to be of this sort. Although he has not indicated very clearly 
what he means by them, we may venture to classify some of them 
as special elements, or components, to be brought under the more | 
inclusive terms, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. 
“Emulation” can easily be taken as a special form of conflict, 
one which is under control by a pre-existent social order. “Dom- 


8 General Sociology, p. 52. 
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inance-subordination” is one element or phase, perhaps the princi- 
pal one, of the process of accommodation. “Organization” is, as we 
have seen, the substantive term’ under which the results of the 


process of accommodation are subsumed. “Co-operation” isa term . > 


that is perhaps best reserved for the designation of an aspect of the 
social reality trom the economic point of view, as we have shown 
above. ` 
Assimilation, Professor Hayes says, is a term which designates 
the result of a social process or of a combination of processes. The 
distinction which he endeavors to make here is the crux of the 
whole question from one point of view, as we shall point out pres- 
ently. Here we may simply note that the term assimilation, be- 
cause of the language habits which it embodies, can be taken either 
as an activity or as the result of an activity. When taken in the 
active sense, social suggestion, imitation, and sympathetic radia- _ 
tion appear tc indicate psychological mechanisms involved in all 
forms of interaction. The establishment and maintenance of per- 
sonal relations, however, which we have briefly described above 
as the essence of assimilation, remain to be more thoroughly de- 
scribed, analyzed, and explained through further research work 
with concrete cases. This process cannot be accounted for, except 
to a very limited extent, by reference to suggestion, imitation, and 
radiation. These, in fact, are themselves terms which appear to 
have the character of hypostatization of certain supposed results 
of social interaction, the concepts so derived being then cited as 
causes, after the manner which Comte called metaphysical. 
Several of the terms which Hayes proposes appear to be alter- 
native names for some of the more general aspects of the social 
reality, or results of the social process, taken substantively. This 
we have already noted as the most plausible interpretation of his ' 
term “organization.” Probably the same can be said of “‘induce- 
-ment” and “daterrence.” When he says (p. 334) that all social 
control which is not a matter of education in the broadest sense 
(assimilation?) is a matter of inducement and deterrence, is not 
this equivalent to the assertion that'all social processes tend to pro- 
mote control? That is, they make it possible for the larger group, 
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in which divergent elements are incorporated, to act for some pur- 
- poses as a unity. “Social control” is coming into general accept- 
ance among sociologists as the term under which we subsume and 
study the general fact that by various means individuals ‘are in- 
duced to undergo mutual subordination and to carry on some sort 
of corporate existence and activity which we refer to as “society” 
or as “groups.” Hayes’s term “corroboration” is not sufficiently 
defined or described in his article to make it possible to deal with 
it intelligently. Apparently, it indicates simply one of the most 
universal aspects of social interaction or communication.* 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Professor Hayes does not seem to be clear as to the logical con- 
nection and distinctions between relations and interaction. Each 
of his terms, he says, indicates a “type of social relationship” (p. 
341). While “the distinction befween activities and the relations 
in which they stand is readily confused” (p. 342), there appears to 
be no doubt in his mind that it is a basic distinction. Is this, how- 
ever, anything more than the distinction between the substantive 
or static abstraction of the reality of immediate experience, and the 
abstractions of the same reality which we make in terms of func- 
tion, process, or activity? There can be “relation between activi- 
ties” only if the persons or other elements which are thought of as 
the actors are interacting. The reality given in immediate expe- 
rience is not, strictly speaking, capable of being reproduced by any 
written description whatever.” We are able to deal with this con- 
crete reality, however, in a more or less sophisticated and pur- 
posive way, by categorizing it, that is by subjecting it to a proced- 
ure of conscious or unconscious abstraction. Now, as Bergson and 
others have shown, the most natural kind of abstractions which we 
make from the reality of experience are probably those in which we 
reduce the reality to a substantive form; we neglect the activity 
which is experienced in time, and conceive the reality as fixed in 

* John Dewey, Democracy and oor pp. shi quoted by Park and Bur- 
gess, cp. cit., pp. 185-86. 


* Henri Bergson, Matter and Medi (London and New York, 1912), p. 30. 
See also the same author’s Time and Free Will, passim. 
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space. The time-activity aspect of things is, for reasons inherent 
in the nature of our mental endowment and in the nature of lan- 
guage, more difficult to retain in an abstract account. If'our ab- 
straction is to preserve the active aspect of the experienced datum, 
it must apparently tend to assume one of two forms: that of an on- 
going change conceived in time, or that of a process of interaction 
between factors conceived as fixed at points in space. Psychology. 
_makes use of techniques which need not take account of space, 
though some types of psychological analysis lean heavily upon spa- 
tial representations. of their data; it appears to be of the very es- 
sence of scientific sociological method, however, that it must ac- 
count for the intercausal connections of the activities of individuals 
who are spatially external to one another, and who can treat one 
another as external obstacles and utilities.*° In the effort to take 
account of this aspect of its data, sociology naturally develops a 
methodology which is expressed ig terms of interaction. There are 
reasons probably mote fundamental than this, however, why it is 
essential to sociological method to conceive its data in terms of a 
process of interaction between forces thought of as exerted at 
points in space, rather than as a process of ongoing change in time, 
though the actual reality we are seeking to deal with is both at the 
same time. For natural science demands abstractions which are 
universal and transferable, and this they can be only if they can be 
taken out of time. So long as our conception of the datum with 
which we are dealing is left in the time nexus, it is unique and non- 
transferable; whereas abstractions of the data which are conceived 
in space can be thought of as subject to being removable to other 

locations. This means that for the purposes of natural science, we . 
reduce our abstractions to the spatial-interaction form, if we wish 
to save the activity feature of our conception of the inter-causal 
connection of the phenomena. It may be pointed out incidentally 
that this is the essence of the difference between the Comtean so- 
ciology and that of Herbert Spencer; Comte never managed to 
think of the social reality except as an ongoing process of change 


1 Compare Georg Simmel, Soziologie (München and Leipzig, 1922), chap. ix; 
see also Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, chap. iv. 
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in time, while Spencer treated the “factors of social phenomena” 
as if they were distributed in space, and the social activity, virtual- 
ly, as a process of interaction." 

Simmel has formulated the clearest expression of the social 
reality from this point of view that we have so far; one concise ver- 
sion of his account is given in the following passage: 

Society exists wherever several individuals are in reciprocal relationship. 
This reciprocity arises always from specific impulses by virtue of specific pur- 
poses..... Tmpulses ... . bring it to pass that men enter into group rela- 

‘tionships of acting for, with, against one another; that is men exercise an influ- 
. ence upon the conditions of association and are influenced by them. These 
reactions signify that out of the individual bearers of those occasioning im- 
pulses and purposes a unity, that is, a “society,” comes into being. An organic 
body is a unity because its organs are in a relationship of more intimate inter- 
change of their energies than with any 2xternal being. A state is ove because 
reciprocal influences exist. We could not, indeed, call the world ome if each of 
its parts did not somehow influence every other, if anywhere the reciprocity of 
the influences, however mediated, were*cut off... .. 18 


Hayes holds that the term “social process” should be restricted 
to activity and change in activity (pp. 341-42). It is the thesis of 
this paper that, while the social reality as immediately experienced 
‘is indeed in continual change, for the purposes of sociological meth- 
od, the term “social process” should be taken to refer to the inter- 
action of elements, factors, or forces, which are conceived from 
logical necessity as located at points in: space. Even when we are 
clearly conscious that the spatial representations which we may 
make of the matter in hand are pure fictions, we still find them use- 
‘ful for methodological reasons, and therefore justifiable. The 
changes which take place in the course of the actual ongoing of the 
social reality can be most conveniently dealt with abstractly as - 
types of changes which arise in connection with, and in the opera- 
tion of types of interaction. Hayes states that “all explanation that ` 
can be called scientific is in terms of conditioning relations.” The 
foregoing paragraphs have sought to show that “conditioning rela- 
tions” is a conception which may be taken to refer to relations of 

* Compare Spykman, op. cit., pp. 3-293. 

8 Soziologie, pp. 4-8; translated by A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, AV, 296. 
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antecedence and consequence, or to relations of interaction. Either, 
conception; in so far as it eliminates the other, is an abstraction; 
the interaction concept is perhaps the greater departure from naive . 
experience, but it is one which we need for the purposes of science. 
Relations of antecedence and consequence, except in so far as they 
are taken to be capable of extraction from time in relatively small 
units, are the terms of historical explanation—the kind of explana- 
tion which Comte and his most direct followers have sought to re- 
duce to the most general terms.*® The terms of a scientific socio- 
logical vocabulary should designate types of interaction, in the 
course of which certain types of change take place. Otherwise 
stated, it is the task of sociology, as a natural science, not primarily 
to point out the “that” of the social becoming primarily, but to 
show “how” through the working of a process of interaction among 
the factors involved a certain typical form of relationship and of 
activity—i.e., of interaction—succeeds another typical form. 


2 For a recent restatement of the Comtean tradition, see DeGrange, McQuilkin, 
La Courbe du Mouvement Sociétal (Paris: Librairie Auguste-Comte, 1923). 


THE NEED OF A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
PROBLEMS OF SEX CONDUCT 


IHI. THE INVARIABLE PRESENCE OF SOCIAL CONTROL IN MAN’S 
SEXUAL CONDUCT 


CHARLES W. MARGOLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


ABSTRACT 


Social control ig not mere outward conformity, nor a rigid traditionalism 
which can be rendered futile by the private use of birth-control] methods, as is al- 
leged. Social influence and communication are, rather, inherent phases of man’s in- 
escapable social life. Social control may be rationally self-imposed. A study of the 
facts shows that social control is invariably present even in certain sex practices 
which might appear to be, among certain peoples, free from such control. 


As we have seen,’ radical sex practices cannot be justified by 
merely biological data. A point of view that is primarily physiolog- 
ical cannot suffice as an approach to sex problems. Man’s sexual 
conduct is necessarily social in its nature, because man’s mental life 
is inherently social. Its source as biologically given is inadequate 
for man’s sexual acts and practices. Man’s conduct implies the 
mediation of thoughts, sentiments, habits, and ideals. And in those 
individuals are interdependent. No man lives his human life, sex- 
ual or other, altogether for himself, without giving and receiving 
suggestions, corrections, encouragements, and controls. All men 
and women are socii, living an inescapable social life, knowingly 
and unknowingly communicating, stimulating, determining, condi- 
tioning each other. 

This fact gives social control an inherent and invariable place 
in every individual’s living. The common life, in its countless sub- 
groups and aspects, necessarily has its standards and its ingrained 
notions of what constitutes the accepted good. The working ideals 
of right and wrong conduct, the worked-out ways of doing things, 


* See the first and second parts of this study in flig January number of this 
- Journal. 
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are necessarily parts of it. They lie at the basis of the individuals’ 
doings, disciplining and compelling them. 

Whether society’s control takes place by putting an increased 
premium upon intelligence, stressing the group’s working principles 
rather than their crystallized forms—molding and regulating men, 
that is, by building up vigorously socialized imaginations and more 
generously inclusive ideas of self,? with consciences well-instructed 
in the group’s best heritage—or whether it controls for the most 
part through emphasis upon inculcated habituations or through 
mere rules of conduct; or whether it will even seek primarily to re- 
strain and coerce by relying merely upon outward constraints and 
physical penalties, it does, and at its peril must, in one way or an- 

other, maintain in individuals the group ways of living. 

| The control of a group over its members can be noted directly 
by observing in detail the specific group arrangements, the particu- 
lar working systems, and group modes of carrying out given lines 
of conduct,*? or by noting the similarities and common. attitudes 
produced through group life, with the resulting specific ideals, pe- 
culiar desires, and characteristically group acts and practices of 
men.* It can also be seen, as Professor Dewey describes it, in its 
simple functioning, as a direct give-and-take process. “Some activ- 
ity proceeds from a man,” Professor Dewey says, “then it sets up 
reactions in the surroundings. Others approve, disapprove, protest, 
encourage, share, and resist. Even letting a man alone is a definite 
response. Envy, admiration, and imitation are complicities. Neu- 
trality is non-existent.” Professor E. A. Ross would have us see 
social control rather as the instruments to secure order in social 
organization, as the more organized and more elaborate agencies 
and social institutions.* Says Professor Ross: 

* Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v and vi. 

* As is attempted for the most part below, in this essay, in regard to showing 
that social control is invariably present even in certain sex acts and practices con- 
ceived socially most free in the given societies. 

` 4 As is illustrated in the fourth section of the complete essay, “The Tenability of 
the Basic Claim for Some Radical Innovations in Man’s Sexual Conduct,” to be pub- 
lished shortly. : 

5 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 16-17. 

° Cf. his Social Control, especially Part II. 
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Some of the instruments society employs are directed upon the will; oth- 
ers are used to influence the feelings; while still others are addressed to the 
judgment. In the first group are Social Suggestion, Custom, and Education, 
which use direct means to give the will a certain bent, and Public Opinion, Law, 
and Religious Belief, which employ punishments and rewards. Among the in- 
struments which appeal to feelings are Social Religion, Personal Ideals, Cere- 
mony, Art, and Personality. Enlightenment, Illusive and Social Valuations are 
addressed to the judgment.’ 


However, whether viewed in one of its phases or in another, so- 
cial control is hardly ever a mere device to obtain outward con- 
_formity to unmeaning convention and rigid tradition. It is never so 
external as to be rendered altogether futile in sex conduct, or its 
dictates. unenforceable by the mere use of contraceptive methods, 
as is alleged. 

As to social control issuing necessarily from a rigid traditional- 

ism, it is true, of course, that the more institutional phases of social 
control can, under certain condifions, be so formalized as to tend to 
pervert the function and reduce to dead mechanisms the most es- 
sential instruments of human life. In societies, however, where 
such is the case, we have an ossified and abnormal condition. The 
collective means, without which the larger human life is impossible, 
are turned, indeed, into “shackles of the spirit.” Instead of a vital 
_ social control we have a shallow and blind conventionalism, with 
- the dwarfed and starved human life that must result, and also a 
disorganizing and threatening conflict between the vital urgings of 
man’s psychic energies and the mechanical and otherwise inade- 
quate expression afforded by the routinized ways.° 

Moreover, even if it cannot be denied that in our own society 
and in current sex practices there is an unnecessary amount of dis- 

simulation, of unintelligent ways, and dead routine, it does not 
follow that we are to disregard the social aspects of man’s conduct 
or to posit a private sphere of “moral intellectual individualism.’” 
What is necessary is rather an increased stress upon man’s higher 
intelligence, making for an open-minded readiness in re-evaluing 
and reshaping the group ways. 

* The Principles of Sociology, p. 429. Italics in the original. 

"Cf. C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, chap. xxx. 

° Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social H ygiene, p. 494 et passim. 
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Not the discarding of social symbols, nor the depreciation of 
custom, convention, and tradition as necessarily rigid, external, 
and undesirable; but rather a greater common effort to enhance 
man’s psychic life, exercising in conduct the higher faculties of 
men’s minds,” is what will keep man’s conduct at its best, and ren- 
der the use of convention and tradition free and rational. 

What men of our civilization now need is not the doing away 
with, or minimizing, society’s control over its members. It is rather 
the rendering men and women so actively desirous of the best ways 
of conduct, and so invigorating their understanding of these ways, 
as to make the group’s control, as Professor Giddings calls it, a 
“social self-control,’** based progressively upon scientific fact and 
ascertainable utility. In this way social control can be self-ordained ' 
and rational, “a rational control through standards,” embracing a 


watchfulness over the operations of human life, which continually _ 


seeks to apply as intelligent a remedy, when things go wrong, as 
present and past social experience, group values, and scientific scru- 
tiny can muster. 

Professor Ross points out that men need at times an “iron” 
control, while at other times, such as ours, perhaps a “silken” one 
will best do.** Some men can be “steered” largely through social 
evaluations,” by appeal to their socialized imaginations, or by fash- 
ioning their personal ideals. Even the rod of the law, with its physi- 
cal coercions, cannot, for others, be dispensed with. Yet in all 
times, and everywhere, whatever specific means or level of appeal ; 
predominates, social control will emerge from the interrelated S0- 
cial whole of human life. ' 

‘In its widest working, social control includes all the mental in- 
teractions, all the approvals, condemnations, suggestions, coet- 
cions, and pressures that continually go.on in human life. These _ 
form impersonal wholes, or tendencies of influence, which are 
sources of authority and discipline. The family, the school, the 

= Gt, c. A. Ellwood, Christianity and Social Science, chap. iii; C. H. Cooley, 
Social Process, chap. Xxxv. 

* Cf. Studies in tke Theory of Human Society, pp. 200-208. , 

* C. H. Cooley, Social Process, chap. xxxii. 

“ Ci. Principles of Sociology, p. 431. * Ibid. ' 
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neighborhood, class, caste, and profession, indeed any form of so- 
cial life, has its sphere of authority, its ideals, and its‘methods of 
control. 

Legal compulsion, and some sort of “socialism”—though hard- 
ly altogether in the sense Mr. Ellis uses the term**—as means of 
social control, have, no doubt, their place of importance. Men have 
their co- operative physical and industrial interests. And as Pro- 
fessor Ross says: 

Tf one rascal among twenty men might agress at will, the higher forms of con- 
trol would break down, confidence in fair play would disappear, and man after 
man would abandon the honest majority. The deadly contagion of lawlessness 


would spread with growing rapidity till social order lay in ruins. The law, 
therefore, is still the cornerstone of the edifice of order.” 


- Yet, if man is to live a more genuinely human life, the extra- 
legal controls, the controls through social ideals, socialized educa- 
tion, through the complete and absorbing identification of men and 
women with group life and social welfare, seem destined to become 
more binding, directing, and pervading. If man is to have a more 
genuine choice, greater intellectual creativeness, and finer adjust- 
ments of inner and outer conditions, if, in other words, he is. in- 
creasingly to realize his specially human possibility of self-adapta- 
tion and instrumentation, social and moral control will necessarily 
become more psychically intimate, and more spiritually“? searching. 

- * Says Professor Bodenhafer: 

The coming of a point of view which recognizes that the group actually 
creates its own persons means much to a society which finds itself face to face 
with increasing demands for adjustment and progress. To assume the individ- 
ual as given, and as prior to the group, is to assume the futility of much effort 
toward the making of society or the modification of social institutions. With 
the newer point of view the problem of social control becomes not merely one 
of ‘manipulation of ready-made individuals, nor the assistance in helping ready- 
made minds to unfold, but it becomes the very positive one of creating the 
conditions under which the type of mind or self that is desired is created.1® 

1 The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 385 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 432. 

* Cf. E. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, p. 12. 

™ Amer. Jour. Sociol, XXVI, 742. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL INVARIABLY PRESENT EVEN IN’ SEX PRACTICES 
WHICH MIGHT APPEAR TO BE, AMONG CERTAIN PEOPLES, 
FREE FROM SUCH CONTROL 


Writers on the sexual life of man sometimes presume that ifa — 
people has no definite prohibition against the sexual indulgence of 
its boys and girls this people exercises no control over their sexual 
acts and practices.” The idea is that if there are no legal restraints 
_or any adverse public opinion “forbidding their sexual intercourse, 
that if boys and girls can freely cohabit before marriage, then so- 
cial control is absent in their sex conduct. If virginity and conti- 
nence are not valued, and therefore not required, it is assumed that 
sexual acts are not socially controlled. 

That sexual continence is not to be found everywhere among ` 
men, and that it is especially absent among some” primitive peo- 
ples is a fact.” Indeed, among many natives the very idea of sex- 
ual purity is unknown;” among hém female chastity is no vir- 
tue;** and even the word for virgin is difficult to find in their lan- 
guages” If these facts marked the complete absence of social con- ' 
trol, there would be a rather large number of tribes and peoples on 
record among whom the merely biologically given source for sex 


% See chapter xxviii of A. Bebel’s Woman and Socialism, especially D. 742 
(1910 ed.). l 

2 Not all primitive peoples, of course, are habitually unchaste before marriage. 
For a series of facts of primitive customs and ways for keeping ‘the sexes stringently — 
apart before marriage, see A. E. Crawley, “Sexual Taboo: A Study of Primitive 
Marriage,” in Jour. Anthr. Inst, XXIV, 445 ff. Premarital chastity is also closely 
guarded among the following: the Apache of New Mexico (H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, I, 514); the Veddas of Ceylon | 
(C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, p. 68); the Amphlett Islanders (Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “Complex and Myth in Mother-Right,” in Psyche, V, 197, and also 
~ Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, chap. xi); the Ipi Tribes (J. H. 
Holmes, In Primitive New Guinea, p. 53); the Kunbi natives of Central India (R. V. 
Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, IV, 27). 


“See Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, I, 148-49; also 
William G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 421. 


B T, Sibree, The Great African Island, p. 252. 
* H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and Their Natives, p. 43. 
=J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 
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conduct has full sway. These tribes and peoples that presumably 
allow their young men and young women socially uncontrolled sex- 
ual conduct seem most numerous in various parts of Africa, among 
the Melanesians of and r near New Guinea, and in several parts of 
India. 

In Central Africa the Fors," the Matabele,” the Monbuttu na- 
tives,” the natives of Azimba Land; the Wanyamwezi,.° and the 
Wanyoro natives" sanction prematital relations. The Bairo na- 
tives," the Lendu peoples,** the Nandi and Masai peoples," all of 
the Uganda Pecan do likewise. So do the British Central 
Africa natives**—especially the Ba-Huana** and the Lake Nyasa 
tribes*’—the Awemba natives”? and the Ila-speaking peoples® of 
Northern Rhodesia; the Bakongo Negroes* of Equatorial Africa, 
the Ibo-speaking natives“ and Obubura Hill natives“ of Southern. 


*R. W. Felkin, “Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa,” in Proceed. Roy. 
Soc. Edinburgh, p. 233. s ig 

"L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Ajrica, p. 160. ` 

= Edward Schnitzer, Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 208. 
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Nigeria; the Kafirs,** the Bushmen,“ and the Kimbunda natives“ 
of Northeast Africa; and the Portuguese East Africa natives.*® 
The Wadigo natives*’ of Northeast Africa, the Boloki* of West 
Africa, the Bushongo*® and the Warega natives’ of Belgian Con- 
go, and the Bengala natives™ of the Upper Congo River; the Barea 
and Kunama natives” of Northern Abyssinia, the Hottentots of 
German Southwest Africa," and the Pangwe natives™ of North- 
west Africa do the same. | 

Of the Melanesian natives near New Guinea, the Trobriand 
Islanders,” the Solomon Islanders, the Radack natives of the 
Coral Islands,” as well as the Mortlock Islanders,” are described 
as placing no value upon continence in boys and girls. The Papua- 
Melanesians on New Guinea proper, including the Mailu,°° the 


# A. Kropf, Das Volk der X osa-Kaffern in Ostlichen Südafrika, p. 138. 
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Koita,“ and Motu,” the Waima and Elema tribes of the Roro- 
speaking peoples, the Telaria natives,** the Tubetube,® the We- 
dan and Wamira natives, the Wagawaga,*” the Milne Bay na- 
tives,“ and the Mafulu Mountain people, evaluate ay like- 
wise. ° 

In India the Karens,” of British Burma, the Kachins"t of Up- 
per Burma, the Bhtiyarst of Bengal, the Kuki-Lushai tribes” of 
Assam, as well as the Angami Naga’ of Assam,”* are not concerned 
about virginity. Neither are the Mrus,” the Kyoungtha,” the 
Toungtha,”’ or the Tipperah”® natives of the Dwellers of the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong; nor the Dravidian tribes and those of the 
low Himalayas and Tharus in Oudh,” or the Bhutia®® and Limbo” 
tribes. In the Indian Archipelago, the islands of Savu,” Flores, 
Timor** and Sumba% are inhabited by tribes “free” sexually in 
this way. 


“p, Malinowski, loc. cit.; also C G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British 
New Guinea, p. 134. . 
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Other island natives thus considered altogether uncontrolled 
socially in their early sex practices, because of their having no in- 
stituted taboo making for premarital continence, are, the Tongas,** 
the Marquises,” the New Marquisas,** the Marshall Islanders,* 
the Madison Islanders,” the Hawaiians,” the Malagasy,” the Ho- 

as,” the Betsimisaraka** and Bara®’ natives of Madagascar, the 
Maori” (especially the Tuhoe” tribes) of New Zealand, and the 
natives of North Queensland.* 

In addition to these peoples and tribes may be added the Wot- 
jäks of Southern Russia;*® the Reindeer Chukchee” the Yak- 
uts the Kamchadal’” and the Yukaghir natives;? in Siberia; 
the Navago tribes of Mexico,*** the Guaicuris and Cochimis of New 
Mexico,” the Pericus Indians of Lower California and New Mex- 
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o0,*°* the Huichal Indians of Texas, 17 the Kodiaks of Alaska," 
ih Araucanos Indians of Southern Chile,” the Joint Bay Eski- 
mos," the Hudson Bay Eskimos,*** the Korak Indians of Cali- 
fornia, and the Northern California Indians,“* including both 
the Koniagas™* and the Tacullies*** of the Hyperboreans. 

Among these tribes children for the most part begin their sex- 
ual practices long before puberty,*** girls and boys being encour- 
aged in their mwaygini kwayta as the Melanesians call their ‘‘cop- 
ulation amusement,’ from the earliest age. Among the Pangwe 
negroes north and west of the Ivindo River, West Africa, children 
only five and six years old, without any condemnation whatsoever, 
already imitate the sexual life of their parents, and play “‘inter- 
course.”*?* Among the Boloki “it is impossible to find a virgin 
above five years of age.”™? Azimba Land children play “keeping 
house” before puberty. Lake Nyasa boys and girls play at being 
man and wife before puberty.” Bakongo parents encourage their 
girls in their sex play long before puberty, “as it showed that they 
had proper desires, and later in ae they would bear -children,”?** 

8 Op. cit., p. 565. 
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and Ia-speaking natives regard their children’s very early. sexual 
practices “as preparation and training for what is man’s and wom- 
an’s chief busiress in life.”*** l 


The diversity and number of peoples that do not value pre- 
marital chastity may or may not be significant. But unless we con- 
fuse the fact af one specific social institution with the fact of a 
multiplicity of types, modes, institutions, impersonal yet no less 
real forms of social life,” and in the absence of the former deny 
the presence of the latter, we cannot say that even a system of sex- , 
ual promiscuity, wherever it exists, is not as truly a social as an in- 

‘dividual matter of fact. That the presence of-social control is an 

actual fact witk such systems of sex life, among the aforementioned 
- peoples, as witk all forms of sex conduct, a study of even the rather ` 
scanty detailec observations now available in the reports of an- ` 
thropologists and other Beemer of the life of these peoples will 
show. ° 

Even if, to start with, we should consider social control as be- 
ing no more tkan primarily some clearly defined institutional re- 
strictions, thes2 also are, as a matter of fact, invariably present 
among the tribes and peoples listed above. Human life is too much 
an organic whcle, and the sex phase in it is too transcending and 
touches life in «oo many relations that the system of “freedom” of . 
indulgence considered should be altogether without some clearly 
established limiting conditions, publicly enforced, altogether with- 
out some constraints that issue from other manifold implications. 


The sexual “freedom” individuals have among these peoples is, 
in the first place, definitely limited and clearly restrained through 
taboos, wherever current, regarding exogamy and incest. These 
constitute fundamental and all-powerful social controls of the sex _ 
conduct of the Joys and girls concerned. To a Tubetube,° Waga- 
waga, 126 Wamira,"?? Wedan,?”* or Gelaria boy, as to the other boys 
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and girls living among exogamous peoples, “the women of his clan 


are strictly taboo sexually for him.’’** With all the promiscuity of 
the Pangwes, they must not cohabit with relations.’ It will never — 
occur to a Masai native not to follow his tribal incest rules strict- 
ly." Kavirondo girls and boys of the same clan live in separate 
quarters, and, as the girls and boys of many other tribes, must not 
have sexual relations with each other.1* 

Some of these peoples have also a most pronounced brother- 
sister taboo. Among the Tubetube, boys who have sisters sleep 
away from home to avoid being present*** when their sisters’ lovers 
come to spend the night with them. And, among the Trobriands, 
while a girl’s father may have sexual relations with her,’* though 
it is considered wrong to cohabit with the daughter of one’s wife,” 
-brothers and sisters are kept stringently apart, not only in sexual 
intercourse," but as well in what might be ordinarily considered 
merely friendly relations.*** Indeed, a Trobriand Islander, deem- 
ing physical resemblance somehow a sign of sexual intimacy, will 
consider it an outrageous insult and especially degrading to be told 
that he in the slightest degree resembles his sister.**° 

The social restrictions upon the premarital promiscuity of boys 
and girls among some peoples, though just the reverse of a taboo 

against kindred, are nevertheless just as binding. While among — 
many peoples a boy and girl will, as stated above, pass the night 
together only if they are of intermarrying clans, and not prevented 
from marrying by other special restrictions Yukaghit girls, on 

1 B, Malinowski, op. cit, p. 318. 1 G. Tessman, op. cit., p. 252. 
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the other hand, are free sexually only within the limits of their own 
territorial group.*** Thus, while Mortlock Island girls are only at 
liberty to have sexual relations with men belonging to other 
tribes,“ the Bengala,*** the Bhuiyars of Bengal,’** and the natives 
of other peoples and tribes may have relations with women of their 
own tribe and with. no other. Such, likewise, is thé restriction 
among the Nagas of Assam.’** Among these a girl’s lovers are, it is 
specified, “all of her own family, no one of whom it would be pos- 
sible for her to marry.’’**° 


Then again, as already implied, the sexual promiscuity per- 
mitted has to contend with the institution of marriage universal 
among men.**’ The promiscuity is for the most part specified to be 
the case only before marriage. In many tribes no youth, as a rule, 
may have sexual relations with a married woman, nor a wife with 
a young man not her husband. This is the social attitude among 
the Kavirondo,** the Bateso,*** thé W emyaniwezi; 150 the natives of 
Azimba Land, ™ and so on. . 

Among the Mailu natives both boy and girl a are bound to keep 
chaste after they are betrothed.1™ Though among the Koita and 
Motu the couple continue their sexual relations during the whole 
time of betrothal," and an Obubura Hill girl is permitted to have 
many lovers, even after she is engaged to be married,*** cohabita- 
tion is prohibited to the betrothed among the Naga tribes of Mani- 
pur, and is not permitted to the girl if she is betrothed, specifical- 
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ly, among the North Queensland natives,*** among the Bengala na- 
tives," among the Hawaiian natives," and among other peoples. 
Although a Bakongo girl, even if betrothed, is encouraged to have 
sexual relations with men,** it must not be with her intended hus- 
band.*® If her intended husband has sexual relations with her, he 
forfeits all money he paid on her account.*™ 

Though it is permissible among the Yakuts for young wives to 
live with their parents, and for a time to have many lovers, a 
wife’s fidelity after marriage is, as a rule, strictly maintained 
among most tribes. Such is reported to be the case among the na- 
tives of Washington Islands,*** among the Korak Indians,*** 
among the Metabele, among the Radack*®* natives, among the 
Northern California Indians,’ as especially among the Koniagas 
of the Hyperboreans.*** While among Eskimo women, it is re- 
ported, fidelity is not expected even after marriage when the 
husband is away from home,** sexual promiscuity has to reckon 
with chastity after marriage, "especially among women, among 
the Khyoungtha of the dwellers of the Hill Tracts of Chit- 
tagong,*”° the Kachins of Upper Burma,’ the Maoris of New. 
Zealand,’ the Madison Islanders on the Pacific,*** and so on. 
Among the Toungtha on the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, both hus- 
band and wife are chaste after marriage.** Among the Angami 
Nagas of Assam, chastity begins with marriage, and conjugal infi- — 
delity is exceedingly rare.*”® 

™ W, E. Roth, op. cit., p. 7. 1 J, H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 417. 
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The promiscuous sex practices among the tribes and peoples 
considered also evidence the presence of social control in the fact 
of the common group attitudes on the relations to exist between- 
pregnancy and marriage. Most tribes and peoples have organized 
group attitudes, adverse to extra-wedlock pregnancy and the birth 
of fatherless children, clearly and cogently specifying that children 
be born only into family life. Thus the natives of the various tribes 
of New Guinea consider prenuptial motherhood reprehensible.’ 
It is not the custom among them for unmarried girls to have ba- 
bies." Premarital pregnancy is tabooed among the Trobriand 
Islanders.*** The fecundity of unmarried girls is highly censured 
among them.*” A Trobriand youth will surely abandon his girl 
paramour with whom he may have cohabited for some time and: 
may have lived a more or less exclusive sexual life if she gives . 
birth,**° E 
Illegitimates are rare amongethe Nagas of Assam.™™ Among 
the Bairo natives, if an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, it is un- 
derstood that means be taken to produce a miscarriage.™”? Among 
the Masai—and also among the Nandi—natives, an unmarried 
mother strangles her child as soon as it is born.*** Ibo girls throw 
their children into the bush,*** and Yukaghir girls must not become 
pregnant. Illegitimates are rare also among the Pangwe na- 
tives,**° 

‘It is disgraceful for a girl of the Ibo natives of the Awka dis- 
trict to have a child if she does not have a permanent suitor.** 
Among the Awemba natives an unmarried pregnant girl “becomes 
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a byword in the village.”*** She is made to walk round the huts, 
carrying a water-pot on her head, running the gauntlet of the older 
women.,?* , 

Unmarried girls among the Ibo natives of the Awka district 
avoid pregnancy before they haye had their characteristic initia- 
tion body-marks cut.**° Should the promiscuous sexual relations 
among the boys and girls of the [la-speaking peoples result in the 
pregnancy of one of the girls before’she has gone through the pu- 
bertal initiation ceremony, she is considered to have conceived a 
“monstrosity.” The man, if discovered, is then fined, the girl pun- 
ished in some way, sometimes even being exposed to death,’ and 
the child killed as soon as it is born.?” | 

In some of the foregoing tribes, however—as is the case among 
the Nagas of Assam***-among the Tipperahs of the dwellers on 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong’* and among the Ibo-speaking peo- 
ples of the Awaka natives,” pregnancy on the part of an unmar- 
ried girl merely leads to her marfiage.*®° 


i 


Nor can it be said that the boys and girls among these tribes 
have no socially required and individually exampled modesty, sen- 
timents of propriety," and so on, in their sexual life. The fact is 
clearly that the form that the modesty takes is set by the group in 
which the boys and girls live. The particular decorum of these 
young people demonstrates unmistakably how entrenched’** is the 
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control of the group over the individuals constituting it. Thus, 
though what might be called the attire of Trobriand women is 
much too scanty to satisfy our notions of decency in dress, and, in 
addition, notwithstanding the fact that, according to their notions 
of propriety, they need have no special way of dressing during the 
menstrual period, and have no particular modesty between the 
sexes on that subject,**® it is said that no one of them will ever 
strip in the presence of another;*° the girls, it is reported, “even 
when most desirous that a young man should have connection with 
them, never make the least attempt to incite by exposure.” No 
Melanesian man, similarly, will be so indelicate as ever to take off 
his perineal bandage, even when bathing.*” Neither sex of the 
North Queensland natives will exhibit their fundaments,?* a wom- 
an with a specially enlarged clitoris doing her best. to hide it.?™ 
Among the same natives a young girl will invariably wear a small 
apron-belt which she will discard only after sufficient pubic hairs 
have grown, which, in her group way: of thinking, serves the pur- 
pose adequately.” 


_The various native peoples considered have, thus, even in their 
“free” sex conduct, definitely characteristic group ideas of de- 
cency, propriety, and so on. Moreover, it is reported that a breach 
of these ingrained habits of thought and action is sure to constitute 
disappointment, insult, or outrage, inviting, to say the least, ill- 


will, contempt, derision, disgrace; and antagonistic feeling. The 


following may serve as examples of these. Mortlock Islanders con- 
sider it very indelicate for one even to mention the names of the 
sexual organs, or the navel, the abdomen, and so on.™® A Mortlock 
native, especially if a woman is present, will, accordingly, blush at 
such indecencies of behavior on the part of a white man, and even 

9 B, Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kinship,” in 
Psyche, IV, 104. 

= C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 568. 

™ Ibid. | = W., E. Roth, op. cit., p. 7. 

™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. 

T W. E. Roth interprets the wearing of the apron, etc., in this way, loc. cit. 

gi I Kubary, o. cit., p. 252. 
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despise him for indulging in them.” In the eyes of the Ba-ila- — 


speaking peoples it is strictly tonda, or taboo, for the father of a 


girl to protect his daughter.in her sex life. If he did, he would be 


vilified, and people would say, “He makes his child his wife.” 
The Mailu natives on the seaboard of Cape Rodney, British New 
Guinea, in contrast to other Melanesian natives™” and other peo- 
ples’** do not allow a stranger to approach their women.’* Among 


them a white man can neither win the favors of a girl,” nor, if in- 
sistent in his desire he should continue in his attempt, escape the 


wrath of a native man.** l \ 


The invariable presence of social control in the promiscuous. 
sexual practices among the tribes and peoples being considered is 
seen further in the presence among many of them of characteris- 
tically tribal forms of courtship. Cohabitation, in even a “free” 
system of sexual living, must, among men, have some preliminary 


_ mode of choice or selection of partners. And this distinctly mental 


phase, like all the mental life of men, shows the invariable presence 
of social factors. 

Choosing a partner for the night is thus not dibra a pri- 
vately individual matter among these tribes. It is among some of © 
them a rather elaborate group affair. Among the Trobriand Island- ` 
ers this is often done, according to Dr. Malinowski, through ‘‘cere- 


` monial arrangements’”*** in which the girls of the village, decorated 


~ 


‘peculiarly according to the characteristically tribal mode,” repair 
- in a body”*® to some other place*’ to enter upon a sexual spree. 


And when there, “they publicly.range themselves for inspection, 


% Y, Kubary, loc. cit. 

“8. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, op. cit, IT, 40. - 
w Cf. C. G. Seligmann, op: cit., p. 501. 

™ Cf, D. Prain, op. cit., p. 491 and others. 


a B, Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” in Trans. Roy. Soc. So. Australia, 
ae 550. 


™ Ibid. p ™ Ibid. 

=t Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 53. 
_ 35 B, Malinowski, loc. cit. 

* Ibid, `: = Ibid. 
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and each is chosen by a local boy, with whom: she spends the 
night,” l 

Among the W agawaga, as well, there are worked out forms 
whereby girls choose their partners for the night: Here, Professor 
Seligmann tells us,” the girls resort in the dusk to a potuma, or one 
of the “public houses” set aside for the purpose. After dark a 
number of young bachelors of the community proceed to such a 
public house and, with the exception of one of them, squat down 
outside. This latter youth acts as the ambassador and “enters the 
house and asks the girls if any of them are willing to receive any of 
the boys whose names he repeats. If one of the latter finds favor, 
the girl says, ‘allright, you tell him byemby to come.’ Usually each 
girl selects a partner, and after finding out which girls want com- 
panions, the ambassador comes out and tells the boys which of 
them have been selected; the latter resort to the potwma, while the 
unchosen remainder may proceed Lo OLES girl-house and there 
go through the same program. n220 * 

l The Wotjäks also have a “marriage game,” Several boys and 
girls gather i in pairs. Then each pair hides in some out-of-the-way 
place, and afterward they all gather again.”” Messrs. ‘Gouldsbury 
and Sheane allude to the night dances, and other things accom- 
panying it, going on until the early hours among the Plateau na- 
tives of Northern Rhodesia.”* Baumann tells about the Wadigo 
couples of boys and girls running off after some evening dance or 
feast.”* Colonel T. C.. Hodson speaks about the peculiar “rope- 
pulling contests” between boys and girls of the Naga tribes—espe- 
cially the Tangkuls—of Manipur.?** Dalton reports of the all-night 
singing and flirting of many boys and girls together among the 
Bhuiyars of Bengal." John Roscoe, in talking about the Kavi- 
rondo natives of the Bantu, relates their characteristic practice of 
how, during the day; the boys of another village come and make 
love to the girls, and how the girls repay the visit to the boys at 


a Thid, = Op. cit., p. T4I. 
2 Op, cit., p. 500. =. Op. cit., p. 152. 
™ C. G. Seligmann, ibid. ™ Op. cit., p. 87. 


3 M. Buch, op. cit, p.45. ` 25 Op. cit., pp. 143 f. 
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night, with sexual intercourse resulting.”° John H. Weeks de- 
scribes the mbele of the Bakongo natives, the boys’ beating of 
drums, the girls’ singing, as the organized preliminary to sexual 
congress to follow.*” : . 


But showing even more clearly the group aspect of premarital 
promiscuity is the fact of many peoples’ making tribal arrange- 
ments, providing public means where the promiscuous sexual prac- 
tices of the young men and women concerned are to be indulged in. 

While the cohabiting of the boys and girls among the Mailu,” 
the Tubetube,?” the Motu,” and others is socially understood to 
take place in the home of the girl—a Yukaghir girl being, it is re- 
ported, specially provided after puberty” with her own separate 
sleeping tent to facilitate her nightly visitors”**—among the Fors, 
either in the girl’s or the boy’s home;”** and among some, as the 
Wedan,”* the Wamira,*** or Gelaria**® natives, in a rough shelter 
in the bush, many tribes have peculiarly tribal arrangements for 
the purpose. Thus, the Wagawaga have the definitely provided 
public-houses or potumas, already referred to, for girls to pass the 
night with their lovers.”” Among the Yakuts, likewise, the young 
girls live together during the night in common houses*** where their 
sexual promiscuity takes place.** The Monbuttu natives have 
what they call a “lovers’ home,” and the Bakongo natives have 
for this purpose a system of lodges located in the dense forest.”** 
The Trobriand Islanders have the bukumatula, or special, com- 
mon “bachelor houses,” where adolescent boys and girls come in 

Op. cit., p. 281. i 

at T, H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 121. 

738 B, Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” p. 562. 

3 C, G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 502. 


= Thid. p. 76. =s Thid. 

= W, Jochelson, op. cit., p. 63. = bid., p. 504. 

™ Thid. = Tbid., p. 500. 

R, W. Fekion, op. cit., p. 233. 28 W, G. Sumner, cp. cit., p. 96. 


a G, G. Seligmann, op. cit., pp. 503 Ë. = Tbid., p. 92. 
w Edward Schnitzer, op. cit. D. 208. 
%1 7, H, Weeks, op. cit., pp. 138, 160, 161. 
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couples to spend the night together.” Among the Kachins of Up- 
` per Burma each village has two or three little so-called “bachelor 
huts” at the disposal of any girl to come to with her favored 
man.” The Tuhoe Maoris of New Zealand have “play houses’’*** 
in which games and dances are held and where boys and girls make 
advances to each other. 


Likewise do the concrete facts with regard to the particular 
manner, the specific practices, the common understandings , mani- 
fested in the sexual promiscuity show the invariable presence of 
social control in it. These are socially: suggested and socially main- ` 
tained. Thus are; what might be called “the rules of the game,” 
the regular modes of procedure, the ordinary course of action ex- 
pected and entrenched. 

Thus, it is socially understood among the Mailu*** and others 
that the boy will come to the girl only after all is quiet in the 
house,”*? the Yukaghit lad will Wait until the lights are extin- 
guished,*** and the Tubetube lover will enter through the back 
door only,”™® talk in low tones,” and leave before daylight,”™ al- 
though there is no special need for him to do so, everybody in the 
household being perfectly aware of his doings; “and again, for the 
sake of propriety,” keeping up the appearance of secrecy.*? 

Among the Wagawaga,”** and the Tubetube,?** the Gelaria na- 
tives," and others, the social propriety is that the girl alone will 
broach the subject of marriage during the time of intercourse.” 
Among the Koita and Motu the boy will never refuse the girl’s 

7B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” in Psyche, IV, 297, 3243 


also zbid., Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 56. 
= G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, of. cit., p. 407. 


= E, Best, of. cit., D. 33. 5 Thid. 

"= B, Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc., p. 560. 

2 Thid. 8 CG. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. 
48 W, Jochelson, op. cit., p. 63. ` -2 Thid, 

253 Ibid. a : 

22 See, for example, ibid., p. 502; and B, Malinowski, op. cit., p. 562. 

53 C, G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 502. 8 T bid, p. 504. 


e Thig, e = Ibid. 
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marriage proposal directly;?*” he will always send his answer with © 
a friend if it is unfavorable.”* Among the Milne Bay natives in- 
timacies do not continue if the boy does not accept the girl’s pro- 

posal of marriage.” Likewise Koita and Motu girls will not as a 
` rule allow those boys who refused their offer of marriage to make 
any subsequent visits.”°° l 


Thus, even among tribes and peoples that do not value pre- - 
marital chastity, and permit a system of sexual promiscuity among 
. its boys and girls, there is clear evidence of the invariable presence 
of social factors. Whether these are seen as institutional restraints 
present, issuing from the group’s larger taboos and ideals, or as the 
more positive, even if more subtle, social controls of standards set 
up, modes worked out, or methods suggested, society’s participa- 
tion in the sexual conduct of men and women is evident. Accord- 
ingly, even in a system of sexual promiscuity, it must be clear, sex- 
ual acts and practices are noteindividual alone, but as truly so- 
. cial also. 

Social control is invariably present even in presumably “free” 
sexual conduct. 


27 C, G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 76. = Ibid., p. 503. 
a Thid. 20 Ibid. ` 


THE METHODOLOGY OF RACIAL TESTING: ITS. 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIOLOGY? | 


MARGARET MEAD 
Barnard College 


ABSTRACT 


A discussion of the methodology of racial intelligence testing is both Serai 
and necessary. Three problems are involved: measurement of (1) the racial admix- 
ture factor; (2) the social status factor; (3) the linguistic disability factor. The 
methodology of each of these phases of the problem is discussed. 


The unquestioning quotation of the results in one field of re- 
search by workers in another field carries with it at least tacit ap- 
proval of the methodology which produced those results. The soci- 
ologist is, therefore, very much concerned with the methods em- | 
ployed in experimental psychology, which furnishes him with so | 
much of the raw material for generalization. Perhaps no results of | 
experimental psychology have been utilized so widely and so un- 
critically as the results of intelligence testing, and particularly of 
the intelligence testing of different racial and nationality groups. 
In the discussion of race problems, a controversy so encumbered 
by worn-out dogmas and hot partisanships, this quantitative type 
of material was particularly welcome. 

The first research to be generally exploited was the army test- 
ing. But here so many opponents of the resulting generalizations 
came forward with destructive criticism, and so many defenders 
of the tests carefully tried to warn the layman against unjustified 
conclusions, that the mischief became too public to be dangerous. | 
No discussions today which pretend to scientific caution quote the 
army tests without many explicit reservations. But the criticisms 
of the army tests were in great part devoted to the deficiencies of 
all intelligence tests, of verbal tests, or of group tests as such. Far - 


1 This article was submitted for publication in August, 1924. Since the author 
is out of the country, it has been necessarily impossible to include the results of re- 
searches published subsequent to that time.  ”’ 
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less attention was devoted to the special problems inherent in racial 
and nationality testing. Thus, while the writer on general social 
‘problems has learned that the methodology of intelligence testing 
is still in swaddling clothes, he is not so conscious that a methodol- 
ogy adequate to deal with racial and nationality testing has not . 
even been born. And, unwarned, he draws freely and uncritically 
upon the findings of special studies which appear from time to 
time in the scientific journals. Many of these studies appear to 
have avoided the pitfalls into which the army tests fell. They are 
often individual tests instead of group tests; the question of in- 
equalities of education is ruled out when school groups are used as 
subjects; the selection argument does not seem to be so readily 
applicable when the subjects are all taken from the same city and 
often from the same public school. So these results come to be util- 
ized in far other ways than their authors intended. Paradoxically 
enough, one of the experiments most often quoted in heated dis- 
cussions“ is by the author of “@n the Need for Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms.’” A discussion of the methodology of this 
particular province of intelligence testing, a province so pregnant 
with explosive results, would seem, therefore, to be both pertinent 
and necessary. I shall first review the experiments which have 
substantiated the need for one or another of these special method- 
_ ological requirements—no published. es has taken them 
all into consideration. 

The special problems involved in this _ of testing are three 
in number: (1) the practicability and validity of attempts to 
equate test score and amount of racial admixture; (2) the effect 
which social status has on the results of such tests—the problem 
here is threefold: Does social status influence test score? Is it 
particularly influential in the case of immigrant.groups or groups 
which suffer from social discrimination because of their race? 
What methods are adequate to evaluate the social status of the 
children so tested? (3) What effect does linguistic disability have 

“n William McDougall, Is the World Safe for Democracy? pp. 63-64. Lothrop 
Stoddard, The Revolt against Civilization, p. 63, quoting A. H. Arlitt, “Further 


Data on the Influence of Race and Social Status on the Intelligence uonent A 
Proc. Amer. Psych, ASSOC., 1920. 


"A. H. Arlitt, Jour. of Applied Psych., VI (1921), 378-80. 
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on vite test eile? These three aspects of the matter will be con- 
sidered in turn. 
RACIAL ADMIXTURE 


On the face of it, no method of determining race differences in 
intelligence seems more promising than this attempt to equate test 
scores with the amount of Negro or Indian blood, as the case may 
be, when it is possible, as it often is in this country, to study such 
a mixed group. In such an instance it seems highly probable that 
language and social status might be controlled, and the effect of 
race as such isolated and studied. But here we are confronted with. 
two difficulties: one technological, the other theoretical. Does a 
quantitative expression of degree of admixture have any qualita- 
tive significance and, if so, how may this quantitative expression 
be arrived at? Garth suggests: “If the genetic law works in 
mental traits as it does in physical traits, possibly we ought to get 
multimodal effects in one distribution of mixed bloods’ perform- ` 
ance in a mental test; particularly should we get at least bimodal 
effects in a distribution of performances of an F, population.” But 
this is not enough. We cannot use either degree of variability or a 
multimodal distribution first as hypothesis and then as proof. And 
while increased variability is generally recognized by physical 
anthropologists as an index of racial admixture, it is not so specific- 
ally developed a concept as to make possible exact equations be- 
tween the expression of intelligence in a test and exact degree of 
-intermixture involved. 

If, however, we lay aside this theoretical objection as incap- 
able of solution on the basis of our present knowledge of the laws 
of heredity, and an attempt is made to establish a purely empirical 
relationship between degrees of racial admixture and intelligence 
scores, what methods can be used? Garth? and Hunter* used the 


°T. R. Garth, “Results of Some Tests on Full and Mixed Blood Indians,” Jour. 
of Appl. Psych., IV (1921), 359-72. “Comparison of the Mental Ability of Mixed 
and Full-Blood Indians on the Basis of Education,” Psych. Rev, XXIX (1922), 
221-36. “Mental Fatigue of Mixed and Full-Blooded Indians,” Jour. of Appl. 
Psych. VI (1922), 333-41. “National Intelligence Tests Given to Mixed and Full- 
Blood Indians,” Science, December 1, 1922. 

*W. S. Hunter, “A Relation of Degree of Indian Blood to Score on Otis pa 
ligence Test,” Proc. Amer. Psych. Assoc:, 1920. 
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official records of the government schools. Subject to the accuracy 
of these genealogical records, this method is thorough and valid. 
But here Garth admits that his results are quite indeterminate be- 
cause the social conditions for his various groups were probably 
extremely varied before the children entered the government 
schools. Methodologically however, the procedure is sound. 

In his studies on the American Negro, Ferguson has made a 
less objective method the basis of his determmation of amount 
of admixture. In 1916° he tested 907 school children in several 
Virginia cities, 421 of whom were colored. He made his estimate 
of amount of Negro blood on the basis of skin color graded by an 
eye judgment, and finds an increasingly high score with increased 
amount of white blood. From which result he generalizes as fol- 
lows: 


Such considerations indicate that it is a native ability and not an acquired 
capacity that differentiates the mixed from the pure negroes, and that skin 
color is its outward sign. [Italics ming.] They also indicate that the tests used 
are primarily tests of native capacity, and the consequent differences found 
between whites and negroes as a whole are innate differences. .... The av- 
erage performance of the colored people of this country in such intelligence 
work as that represented by the tests of higher capacity appears to be only 
about three-fourths as efficient as tae performance of the white with: the 
same amount of training. 


This is obviously reasoning in a circle; he divides his group 
according to skin color, finds differences between these divisions, 
then assumes that this proves skin color a valid index and that, 
therefore, the differences so found are innate. In 1919° Ferguson 
made a similar analysis of the results of the army testing of 5,425 
Negroes at Camp Lee. Again on the basis of an eye judgment he 
divided 1,132 of these Negroes into a “darker” and a “lighter” 
group, and found that the median Alpha score for the “lighter” 
group was 51, for the “darker,” 40; on the Stenquist combination 
test the group classified as “lighter” made a median score of rọ; 
those called “darker,” a median score of 17. Eight additional com- 

5 G. O. Ferguson J r., “Psychology cf the Negro,” Arch. of Psych., Vol. XXIII, 
IQI. 

*G. O. Ferguson Jr., Ge ae of the Negroes at Camp Lee,” School and 
Society, IX (1919), 721-26. 
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panies were classified by other observers and gave results com- 
parable to these. Ferguson has severely criticized’ a similar at- 
tempt, made by Morse and Strong," as “rough,” yet his own meth- 
ods are open to the same criticism. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that skin color, accurately determined, is a reliable index of 
racial admixture. Such a classification is even less admissible 
when unchecked by any such quantitative device as the color top. 
The methods of Garth and* Hunter on one hand, and that of 
Ferguson and Strong on the other, are illustrations of a scientific 
and unscientific approach to this problem. If the genealogical 
method could be subjected to extensive verification and supple- 
mented by some technique for holding the other factors constant 
it might be Pee of valuable results. 


SOCIAL STATUS 

Several careful attempts have been made to ascertain the in- 
fluence which social status has i this type of testing. Very often — 
‘the conclusions of these experimenters have to be rejected because 
they have concentrated upon this one problem and neglected other 
complicating conditions, but they are none the less valuable as 
illustrations of the particular methodological point. 

In 1912 Phillips? made an investigation of the intelligence of 
white and Negro children in the Philadelphia public schools, using ' 
the Binet scale. His treatment of the social status factor was a 
specific attempt to hold it constant. The homes of the children 
were visited and rated on a four-division scale. Only those chil- 
: dren, twenty-nine from each race, whose homes were rated “good” 
were used in the final comparisons. This method of elimination of 
all cases of incomparable social status is open to two objections. 
In the first place, strict comparability is exceedingly difficult to 
determine, and the final use of only one status group prevents the 
utilization of other status groups as checks. And in the second 

"Ferguson, 1916, of, cit. 

? A. M. Strong, “Three Hundred and Fifty White and Colored Children Meas- 
ured by the Binet Scale,” Ped. Sem., XX (1913), 485-515. 


"B. A. Phillips, “Binet Tests Applied to Colored School Children,” Psyche 
Clinic (1914), 190-96. 
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place, it-is enormously unpractical in that it pares down the num- 
ber of cases, and the more exact the classification, the more cases 
there are which will have to be eliminated. 

Miss Arlitt has studied the effect of social status upon race 
norms more carefully than any other investigator. In most re- 
ported work social status has been a side issue, a check upon the 
main body of the results, not the central problem. But Miss Arlitt 
undertook: to study it specifically. ‘She describes two investiga- 
tions. The first one? was made on-304 children in the primary 
grades, 169 of native-born white parentage, 68 of Italian paren- 
tage, and 67 Negroes. They were divided according to social status 
and the following results were obtained when the total group was 


considered: : 
Median I. Q. 


Very superior .....sresssesseres 126.9 
SUPEO aenar aerae e 118.7 
Average ......... P EENE E 106.5 
TATTO e aE ERENT 87 
Very NICHOL sorrtiieroinnr tais 83 


` Ninety per cent of the native-born whites came from families 
ranked as superior or very superior; 88.2 per cent of the Italians | 
and Negroes came from families of inferior or very inferior social 
status. When the Italians were compared with native-born whites 
of the same social status, the difference in intelligence quotient 
was only 7.7 instead of 22.2, the difference when only nationality 
groups, without regard to status, were compared. In the case of 
the Negroes, consideration of the social status factor reduced the 
difference from 23.3 to 8.6 points. 

In her second study** Miss Arlitt again studied native-born 
whites, Italians, and Negroes, making the social status ratings on 
the basis of Taussig’s occupational grouping. She found a dif- 
ference of 33.9 between the two extreme occupational groups in 

the same grade in school. When Italians and Negroes were com- 


“A. H. Arlitt, “Further Data on the Influence of Race and Social Status on 
the Intelligence Quotient,” Proc. Amer. Psych, Assoc., 1920. . 

1 A. H..Arlitt, “On the Need for Caution in Establishing Race Norms,” Jour- 
nal of Appl. Psych., V (1921), 179-83. 
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pared with their own occupational group among the native-born - 
whites of native white parentage a difference similar to the one 
quoted above was found. __ : 

From which investigation Miss Arlitt concludes that: “Race 
norms which do not take the social status factor into account are 
apt to be to that extent invalid.” Although many investigators, 
notably Terman and Yerkes, have endeavored to study the effect 
of social status upon tests scores, these are the only thorough at- 
tempts to analyze its influence when racial and nationality groups 
are being studied. 

A less careful attempt along these same lines was made by 
Strong** in 1913 to correct the extreme differences found between 
the scores of Negro and white children by comparing the Negroes 
with the poor mill whites; they state that such a comparison was 
much less unfavorable to the Negro. 

Another body of data on the question of sodi status is found. 
in the army results where the effect of northern or southern resi- 
dence is appreciably indicated in the Negro scores. Fuckunda,” 
in a study of Japanese children, tried to equate occupation of ` 
parent and score of child. However, he found a correlation ` be- 
tween social status and intelligence quotient of only .19. But he 
had only forty-three cases, and he fails to record the number in 
each of his three groups, for which his average I.Q.s are given as 
_ 103, 82 and 92, respectively. 

These experiments are suggestive methodologically, although 
in almost every instance the results are vitiated by overemphasis 
of this one factor and a failure to deal with the other aspects of 
the case. Once the importance of the social status factor is estab- 
lished, it will be necessary to further refine the methods by which 
it is estimated. "There will have to be experimental study of the 


1 The difference between the Negroes and native-born whites without regard 
to social status was 23.1; when social status was considered it was only 8.6. For the 
Italians the corresponding differences were 21.5 and 7. 


“A. L. Strong, 1913, of. cit. 

*G. O. Ferguson, 1919, op. cit. ; 

* J. Fuckunda, “Some Data on the Intelligence of Japanese e Children,” Amer. 
Jour. of Psych., October, 1923. 
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D 
adequacy of any such rough index as the Taussig occupational 
rating, which we know is unsatisfactory in at least one case, where 
rural children are involved. But these recorded studies represent 
a distinct advance over the type of investigation which tests a 
group, regardless of the social status factor, and draws unquestion- 
ing conclusions from the scores so obtained. 

At this point might be mentioned a most interesting attempt 
to determine the relative influence» of environment and race. A 
number of standardized tests were given to freshmen in three col- 
leges in China and one in India; the results were then compared 
with American norms. Unfortunately, Waugh"! does not give the 
number tested, but analysis of the results is extremely provocative. 
Comparing the scores of Americans and Indians, different environ- 
meni but same race," there was a difference of 2.34 points in favor 
of the American group; comparing the Chinese and Indians, more 
similar environment and different race, the difference in score was 
2.5; comparing the Americans and the Chinese, different environ- 
ment and different race, the difference was 7.8. This approach is 
highly suggestive. | 

LANGUAGE DISABILITY 


Perhaps no complicating factor in appraising the results of 
this kind of intelligence testing has been so neglected as the ques- 
tion of language disability. With the exception of the work of two 
investigators, the whole matter has usually been dismissed with 
statements that the child was under no language handicap beyond 
the first grade if he had gone to an American kindergarten,** or 
that “all the Italians spoke English without difficulty,’** or that 
the children were selected by the principal of the school as having 
no language handicap.” | 

"K, L. Waugh, “A Comparison of Oriental and American Students,” Proc. 
Amer, Psych. Assoc., 1920. 

* Race is here used in its widest sense. 

K, Young, “Mental Differences in Certain Immigrant Groups,” Univ. Oregon 
Public. No. rr, 1922. l 

® A. H. Arlitt, 192x, op. cit. 

= K. Murdock, “A Study of Race Differences in New York City,” School and 
Society, XI (1920), 147-50. l 
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Rudolph Pintner** has emphasized the importance of this 
language factor: “The question of prognosis value for school 
purposes must not be confused with the question of absolute intelli- 
gence of differant racial groups. It seems to the writer that non- 


verbal tests alone are adequate for this purpose. It is inconceiv- 


able that children living in an English-speaking environment, 
hearing, speaking, and reading nothing but English, should not 
have a distinct advantage in-tests requiring the finding of op- 
posites, the hunting for an analogy, the filling in of an uncompleted 
sentence, and the like, as compared with children who hear a for- 
eign language at home and, in many cases, are required to com- 
municate in a foreign language to some people in their environ- 
ment. Such contrasting groups are very far from having had equal 
previous practice on the elements which go to make up the usual 
verbal test.” Pintner made two'studies in which the performance 
of children speaking a foreign language is compared with that of 
American children, on the Bineté* scale and the Non-Language 
test, and on the National and the Non-Language.*® The Englisli- 
speaking children gained six months in the Non-Language over 
their Binet mental age; the foreign-speaking gained sixteen 
months. From which Pintner concludes that “. ... when classi- 
fied according to mental age, those children who hear a foreign 
language in their homes may suffer a serious handicap when tested 
only by the revision of the Binet scale.” When the National tests 
were used, Pininer found that 50 per cent of the foreign-speaking 
children exceeded the median mental age for American children 


t 


on the Non-Language scale, but only 37 per cent did so on the 


National tests. 
Colvin aná Allen** die to isolate the effect of koras on 


score by comparing the performance of fifty American and fifty | 


aR, Pintner, “Comparison of American and Foreign Children on Intelligence 
Test,” Jour. Educ. Psych., May, 1923. 

” R, Pintner and R. Keller, “Intelligence Test of Foreign Children,” Jour. es 
Educ. Psych. (1922), pp. 214-22. 

# R. Pintner, 1923, op. cit. 

“S. S. Colvin and R. D. Allen, “Mental Tests and Linguistic Ability,” Jour. 
of Educ. Psych., Jenuary, 1923. 
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Italian children of the same school grade and attainment on a 
` group, the National, and an individual, the Binet, test. They 
found a difference of thirteen points when the written group test 
was used, and a difference of only one point when the oral individ- 
ual test was used. Furthermore, in the group test, it was in Arith- 
metic alone, the section of the test requiring least verbal facility, 
that the Italians approached the American score. They conclude: 
“From the evidence now in our possession we can reasonably con- 
clude that linguistic ability is an important factor in the score ob- 
tained by an individual in an intelligence test that is based largely 
on words and their uses.” They further remark that the difference 
is greatest among younger children. 

This last result is apparently directly contradicted by an ex- 
periment reported by Young,” wherein a group of children of 
“Latin” and North European descent were retested after a period 
of three years, and “the average change of the intelligence quo- 
tient downward was somewhat greater for the Latins than for the 
other groups.” It does seem plausible that if the difference in 
score be primarily due to language disability, it should diminish, 
not increase, after three years further exposure to English. In 
this connection a study on “The Effect of Bilingualism on Intel- 
ligence,” by Saer,”* is pertinent. He tested some 1,400 Welsh chil- 
dren, bilinguals and monoglots (speaking only English) by the 
Stanford scale, with special dextrality tests and special composi- 
. tion tests. His results are careful and detailed, presented with full 
analysis and cautious checking up. He finds a distinct superiority 
of the monoglot children in rural districts, a superiority somewhat 
diminished in urban districts; he finds a superiority of monoglot 
university students over bilingual university students; the sense 
of dextrality is much more highly developed in the case of the 
monoglots, and the range of their vocabulary exceeds that of the 
bilinguals in either Welsh or English. He suggests that this dif- 
ference seemis permanent, persisting to adulthood. Similar results 
-are reported by Smith,?’ also working with Welsh children over a 
kK. Young, 1922, od. cit. 

D, J. Saer, Brit. Jour. of Psych., July, 1923. 


“F, Smith, “Bilingualism and Mental Development,” Brit. Jour. of Psych., 
XIII, 278. ' 
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period of three years of careful observation. He concludes: “Re- 
garded as a whole, therefore, these tests indicate that the monoglot 
child has.an advantage over the bilingual child, an advantage 
which increases during his school life.” 

We have here two distinct approaches, that of Pintner and — 
Colvin and Allen, which is mainly concerned with the vitiation of 
test results due to language handicap,”* and this more speculative 
suggestion of Saer and Smith that bilingualism may have a funda- 
mental influence on intelligence itself, and not merely o on its mani- 
festation in verbal tests. 

From these various attempts to elaborate a methodology of 
racial and nationality testing it is clearly evident that test scores ' 
are affected, to a degree not yet determined, by social status and 
by language disabilities. No attempt has yet been made to analyze 
the effects of that more subtle and less measurable aspect of en-: 
vironment which may determine the attitude of thé subject toward 
the tests and profoundly affect his’score. The method of equating 
test score and amount of racial admixture is subject to modifica- 
tion in terms of these other complicating factors, and also to the 
inherent weaknesses of the method in the present state of ignor- 
' ance concerning the laws-regulating the inheritance of mental 
traits. 

All these considerations should suggest extreme caution in any 
attempt to draw conclusions concerning the relative intelligence of 
different racial or nationality groups on the basis of tests, unless 
a careful consideration is given the factors of language, education, 
and social status, and a further allowance is made for.an unknown 
` amount of influence which may be logically attributed to different 
attitudes and different habits of thought. 


2 In this connection I would like to refer to an unpublished ENE E of 
my own. I gave the Otis intelligence test to 276 Italian children and compared the 


` scores with the amount of English spoken in the children’s homes, by their parents. 


If is to be noted that all these children were above the fourth grade in school and 
all spoke English themselves. The comparison showed a steadily rising median from 
an index of brightness of 64.16 for the group whose parents spoke all Italian, 69.3 
for those whose parents spoke some English, 74 for those of homes i in which English 
was chiefly or entirely spoken, 


NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


It has become the custom for the incoming president of the American 
Sociological Society to make his first appearance as president in an an- 
nouncement in the March number of the Journal following his election. 
In this statement he announces the general subject for the next annual 
meeting, and any other matters of general interest to the members. 

The subject for the coming annual meeting is “The Progress of Soci- 
ology.” The American Sociological Society is now in its twenty-first 
year. The next meeting will be its majority birthday. During its adoles- 
cence the greatest war of history put civilization to the test. Eight years 
have passed since the Armistice. It seems that by this time we ought to 
be able to discern the direction in which our subject is moving, and where 
we have arrived. At least it is worth the trial. i 

I solicit everyone who has any suggestion as to topics and speakers 
to send them to me at once. ` 

The section meetings, as usual, will be handled by the section chair- 
men and the president. Suggestions for these sections should be sent to 
the section chairmen. 

I covet the co-operation of every member for the coming year. Soci- 
ology is no longer on the defensive. The number and quality of people 
interested in it are evidences of its value in the interpretation of life. 
However, the chaotic condition of social life throughout the world is a 
challenge which can be met successfully only by the application of the 
most vigorous methods of science. Our programs each year provide an 
interchange of thought and method which works advance, It is my hope 
that every sociologist in the country will do his part to make our next 
meeting work a distinct advance.in this field of knowledge. 


Jonn L. GILLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN - 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Annual meeting of the American Sociological Society—The twenti- 
eth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society was held at 
Columbia University, December, 28-31, the first session in New York 
since 1909. The attendance was large not only at all the general sessions; 
but also at the special meetings of the different sections. The program of 
the main sessions was organized around the central topic “The City.” 

At the joint session with the American Statistical Association, Presi- 
dent Robert E. Park outlined in his address, “The Concept of Position in 

Sociology,” the range of sociological research in city life from human 
` ecology to social psychology, and the possiblities of its further develop- 
ment through the technique of the life history and of statistics. President 
Robert E. Chaddock, of the American Statistical Association, stressed the 
value of statistics as a college courses in his paper, “The Place of Statis- 
tics in Undergraduate Training.” 

An outstanding session was that of the division on Social Psychol- 
ogy, with its papers “The Nature of Human Nature,” by Ellsworth 
Faris; “The Problem of Personality Study in Urban Environment,” by 
William I. Thomas; “Social Distances and Social Ranges,” by Emory 
S. Bogardus; and “A Social Philosophy of City Life,” by Nicholas J. 
Spykman. Important and interesting papers on recent sociological re- 
search related to urban life presented at the meetings of the division on 
Social Biology, in charge of Edward B. Reuter; the division on Statisti- 
cal Sociology, in ċharge of F. Stuart Chapin; the division on Human 
Ecology, in charge of Roderick D. McKenzie; and the division on Social 
Research, in charge of C. E. Gehlke. 

In the division on Communication, Walter S. Rogers reported on 
“An International News Organization,” in which he sketched the organi- 
zation of the Institute of Current World Affairs; Harold D. Lasswell 
gave an address on “The Status of Research on International Propa- 
ganda and Opinion.” In a joint session with the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, papers were read by Charles A. Beard on “Economic 
Aspects of Metropolitan Planning”; Shelby M. Harrison, “Community 
Participation in City and Regional Planning”; and Harvey W. Zor- 
baugh, “The Natural Areas of the City.” | 
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The oldest section, Rural Sociology, in charge of C. E. Lively, held 
three meetings, in which problems of teaching and cf research in rural 
population, in rural group organization, and in rural social control were 
discussed. The section on the Sociology of Religion, organized last -year, 
held four meetings: on plans for the organization of its work; “Social 
Factors in Religion”; “Religious Factors in City Life”; “Social Aspects 
of Theological Education.” The section on Educational Sociology, in 
charge of David Snedden, held two sessions, one of which was devoted to 
“Educational Research,” and the other to a discussion of “Educational 
Sociology.” The section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dum- 
mer, held one meeting, which was devoted to methods of research on the 
family from the standpoints of sociology, psychiatry, and social work. 
The section on Community Organization, meeting in conjunction with 
the National Community Center Association, held three meetings: “The 
Place of Forum and Group Discussion in Community Organization”; 
“The Sociology of ‘the Gang and Natural Community Groups”; and 
“Factors in the Stimulation and Organization of Communities.” 

The officers of the Society for #1926 are: president, John L. Gillin; 
first vice-president, John M. Gillette; second vice-president, William I. 
Thomas; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Burgess. The following were elected 
members of-the Executive Committee: William F. Ogburn, Emory S. 
Bogardus, Howard W. Odum, James E. Cutler, Edwin H. Sutherland, 
and Stuart A. Queen. 

Reports were made by’A. A. Goldenweiser for the Committee on the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; F. S. Chapin for the Committee on 
Social Abstracts, and C. E. Gehlke for the Committee on Social Research. 
Amendments to the constitution were adopted providing that past presi- 
dents of the Society remain on the Executive Committee for a term of 
five vears, provided that this limitation does not apply to past presidents 
whose term of office expired more than five years ago; the election of.the 
secretary-treasurer by the Executive Committee; and the raising of the 
annual dues from four to five dollars (to become eifective January 1, 
1927), to meet increasing expenditures incidental to the expansion of the 
Society’s work. A special rate of $3.50 was fixed for student members ` 
when recommended by their teachers (effective January 1, 1926). A 
resolution was adopted that the Society express its gratitude for the 
prompt and almost unanimous response of its members to the appeal for 
contributions to meet the emergency occasioned by its expanding work. 
The Society elected as honorary members the following distinguished so- 
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ciologists of other countries: René Worms, secretary of Institut interna- 
tional de sociologie; Leonard T. Hobhouse, University of London; Leo- 
pold von Wiese, Social Science Institute, Cologne. 
At the fifth annual dinner of the society, Franklin H. Giddings, Ed-: 
ward A. Ross, Charles H. Cooley, representing the pioneers in sociology, 
and Nicholas J. Spykman, a newcomer in the sociological field, gave 
reminiscences on the subject presented by President Park, “How I Be- 


came a Sociologist.” 


An appreciated innovation by the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments was the institution of the Social Room—in charge of Miss Mar- 
garet Giddings—for registration, informal conferences, and exhibits. 


American Council of Learned Societies-—The annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies was held in New York City, on 
January 23. Representatives were present from all the constituent soci- 


-eties. Dr. Waldo G. Leland reported that the Survey of Learned Soci- 


eties was nearing completion and would be published during the year. 
Professor Allen Johnson, Yale University, who was' selected as general 
editor of the Dictionary of Americatt Biography, stated that he would 
assume active charge in February of this year. 

The Council has secured a subvention of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a Survey of Research in the United States in the Human- 
istic and Social Sciences. The survey will include projects of research 
being carried on by societies, academies, institutions, foundations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, research bureaus, etc., as well as by individual schol- ` 
ars, including students in graduate schools. It is also proposed to make 
as complete a list as possible of all funds, fellowships, prizes, etc., which 
are available for the aid and encouragement of research, and to investi- 
gate the existing means of publishing the results of research. The Coun- 
cil has secured as director of this survey Professor Frederic A. Ogg, of - 
the University of Wisconsin, who assumes charge of the work in March. 
Every effort will be made to co-ordinate this survey with surveys which 


may be planned or undertaken by other bodies, such as the Social Science 
_ Research Council or the American Association of University Professors, 


in order to avoid needless duplication and to meet as many needs as pos- 
sible. 

The officers for 1926 are: E Joseph P. Chamberlain, Colum-: © 
bia University; vice-chairman, Walter F. Willcox; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton University. 

On the day preceding the meeting of the Council, the second annual 
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conference of secretaries of constituent societies was held. Each secretary 
gave a brief account of the present state and activities of his society. 
Special attention was given to the co-operation of the Society in the 
Dictionary of American Biography and in the Survey of Research and to 
the endowment campaigns now being carried on or considered by several 
of the societies. 


` Committees and representatives of the American Sociological Soci- 

-ety.—The following representatives and members of committees have 
‘ been appointed by President John L. Gillin for the year 1926: Social 
Science Research Council: Shelby M. Harrison. (Other members, F. 
Stuart Chapin and William F. Ogburn.) Joint Commission on Social 
Studies in the Schools: C. A. Ellwood; Ross L. Finney, Social Ab- 
stracts: F. Stuart Chapin, chairman; Robert E. Park; U. G. Weatherly. 
American Council of Learned Societies: W. F. Ogburn; W. I. Thomas. 
Social Research: W. F. Ogburn; C. E. Gehlke; Hornell Hart. The 
Teaching of Social Science: C. A. Ellwood; J. O. Hertzler; E. H. Suth- 
erland. Rural Sociology: E. L. Morgan, chairman; E. L. Kirkpatrick; 
S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: H. B. Woolston; 
W. F. Ogburn; Harry E. Barnes. Finance Committee: M. J. Karpf, 
chairman; T. D. Eliot, F. F. Laune. Committee on Nominations: C. C. 
North, chairman; C. H. Cooley; J. P. Lichtenberger; L. L. Bernard; 
U. G. Weatherly; F. H. Giddings; William J. Kirby. Organization of the 
National Social Science Fraternity: L. L. Bernard. Committee on Elec- 
tion of Foreign Sociologists as Honorary Members: U. G. Weatherly; 
E. C. Hayes; James Q. Dealey. To assist Professor Allen Johnson in the 
selection of members of the American Sociological Society for the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, E. A. Ross. Representative of the Soci- 
ety on the American Year Book: Frank H. Hankins, 


National Graduate Social Science Society— Alpha Pi Zeta, the na- 
tional graduate social science research society, held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, December 20, 1925. Professor John D. Black 
(economics), University of Minnesota, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Organization for the year 1926, to succeed Professor 
L. L. Bernard (sociology), Cornell University. Professor Clyde L. Grose 
(history), Northwestern University, was re-elected secretary, and Pro- 
fessor C. A. Ellwood (sociology), University of Missouri, was re-elected . 
a member of the Board of Directors. Professor F. G. Bates (political 
science), Indiana University, was chosen as a new member of the Board . 
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of Directors, to.succeed Professor A. S. Hershey. Chapters of Alpha Pi 
Zeta are now active at Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and 
Northwestern universities, and other chapters are under consideration. 
Chapters are established only in universities in which graduate work in 
the social sciences is well established. 


The First American Health Congress.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of public health in America, those who are doing the work itself will 
meet together and view it as a wHole when the American Health Congress 
convenes in Atlantic City, May 17-22. This Congress has been the goal 
of the National Health Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
since its formation in 1921, and will reveal the vast strides in co-ordina- 
tion of effort and co-operation that the Council has brought about for 
its member organizations during the last five years. 


Cornell University—Professor Dwight Sanderson is spending the 
year in Europe, studying rural organization with particular reference to 
the village. In October he attended fhe meeting of the International In- 
stitute of Argiculture at Rome. Professor B. L. Melvin returned from 
Europe in September. He spent the preceding summer in studying vil- 
lage life in Alsace-Lorraine. He is now completing his study of rural 
population trends in New York State. . : 

Professor L. L. Bernard will leave in February for Argentina, where 
he will spend several months studying the development of the social sci- 
ences there, particularly with reference to the economic, political, and 
social conditions which have influenced their development. 


Dartmouth College—The second semester’s course in elementary so- 
. Clology has started with an enrolment of 481 men, divided into twenty 
sections. Mr. J. E. Woodward, who was added to the staff for the first se- 
_mester as an instructor, returned to Columbia University upon the re- 
turn of Professor E. B. Woods, who has been on sabbatical leave from the 
college.. The total enrolment in courses given in the department during 
the current year is the highest which has yet been reached. 


Northwestern University.—The Institute of Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, formerly at the University of Wisconsin, has been trans- 
ferred to the School of Commerce at Northwestern University. It re- 
mains under the direction of Dr. Richard T. Ely, and its staff become ` 
members of the Northwestern University faculty. The work of the Insti- 
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tute includes experimental laboratories in housing and other social- 
economic problems. 

Mr. Howard Becker is fellow, and Miss Alice Q. Rood, scholar, 
under the Wieboldt Foundation Grant. Mr. Becker is studying the socio- 
logical aspects of bereavement, and Miss Rood has analyzed a group of 
records in the Public Health Institute. 

Mr. William F. Byron, executive manager. of Hull House, is giving. 
three courses in the department, on Population, The Field of Social 
Work, and Public Health. 


Yale Universiti: —The Sterling Fellowships for Research in the Hu- 
manistic Studies and the Natural Sciences have been established by a 
gift of one million dollars from the Trustees of the Estate of the late 
John W. Sterling to stimulate scholarship and advanced research in all 
fields of knowledge. ‘They are open equally to graduates of Yale Univer- 
sity and other approved colleges and universities in the United States 
and foreign countries, to both men and women, whether graduate stu- 
dents, or instructors or professors when on leave of absence, who desire 
to carry on studies and investigatidns under the direction of the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Yale University. The Sterling Fellowships are divided 
into two general classes: Research or Senior Fellowships with stipends 
of $1,000-$2,500, and Junior Fellowships with stipends of $1,000- 
$1,500. Candidates for Research or Senior Fellowships must have the 
Ph.D. degree, or must have had such training and experience.in research 
as are indicated by this degree. Candidates for Junior Fellowships must 
be well advanced in their work toward the Ph.D. degree. Applications 
for these fellowships should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on blanks which 
may be obtained from him. Applications for the Junior Fellowships 
must be submitted by March 1, and applications for the Senior Fellow- 
ships by April xr. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival of Trade. By 

Henry Penne, of the University of Ghent. Translated. 

_ from the French by Frank D. Halsey. London: Humphrey 
Milford Oxford University Press, 1925. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1925. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

London Life in the XVIIIth Century. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE 
(Mrs. Eric George), Late Research Scholar of Girton College 
and The London School of Economics and Political Science. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xi + 452. $6.50. 

The Color of a Great City. By TuroporE Dretser. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, Inc., 1923. Pp. xiv + 287. $3.50. 

Around the World in New Yorks By Konrap Brrcovicil. New 
York and London: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 416. $5.00. 

Paris o f Today. By RALPH NEVILL. New York: Crore H. Doran ` 
- Co., 1925. Pp. 320. $6.00. 

The Taming of the Frontier. By TEN Autuors. Edited by Dun- 
can Aikman. New York: Milton, Balch & Co., 1925. Pp. 
xv + 319. $3.00. | 

The city has been described as the dabai habitat of civilized man. 
Culture is regional and has its roots in the soil; but civilization is a prod- 
‘uct of the city. The city has always been a arlene pot of races and of 
cultures, and the social ferment that resulted has been reflected in a more 
vivid, intense, and intellectually stimulating life. Of this ferment, civili- 
zation is the product. Books on the city are interesting from various 
points of view. They are interesting to the sociologist when they faithful- 
ly reflect and describe city life, and especially when they explain it and 
make it intelligible. 

Medieval Cities, translated from the French of Henry Pirenne, re- | 
produces the substance of a series of lectures delivered in America in the - 
fall of 1922. Within the space of some 249 pages the volume offers a 
- scholarly and at the same time concise account of the origins of the mod- 
ern city. Most of the cities in Europe came into existence in the period 
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from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Previous to that time there were 
no cities, generally speaking, in Europe. They are a by-product of the re- 
vival at this time of international trade. Mere colonies of traders at the 
outset, they have never lost their original cosmopolitan character. Indus- 
try, capitalism, and internationalism—all that is characteristic, in fact, of 
modern life—have had their rise in these medieval cities. Here are the 
origins of modern life. 

Books on London are legion. But London in the eighteenth century 
has added measurably to our knowledge of that great metropolis. Since 
Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of London, no book more interesting 
and more instructive has been written in this field. From a multitude of 
obscure sources the author has been able to construct a realistic picture 
_of the life of London’s labor classes in the age preceding our own. 

In the eighteenth century the London which Booth sought to de- 
scribe at the end of the nineteenth, was just coming into existence, All 
the problems with which we have since become familiar were as yet 
neither defined nor understood. Social sciences and most of the agencies 
- through which the nineteenth centyry has sought to reconstruct its social 
life did not exist. It is an interestifg period and interesting history; the 
history of obscure people living obscure lives, not yet fully aware of their 
common interests and not yet able to formulate and advocate their own 
causes, 

One interesting fact brought out by this survey is that during all this 
time, with some setbacks due to local conditions, the life of the laboring 
masses was steadily improving, arid this is all the more interesting be- 
cause the publications of charities and the pamphlets of reforms, as Mrs. 
George points out, have given quite the opposite impression. 

The volume by Konrad Bercovici, Around the World in New York, 
and the volume by Theodore Dreiser, Tke Color of ‘a Great City, present 
the metropolis—this time not London but New York—in a different 
manner and with a different emphasis. It is not the problems but the 
life of the city that these books seek to portray, since what they describe 
is what any reporter might have seen in wandering about the city, and, 
as Dreiser puts it, “never weary of seeing how the other fellow lived.” 
Bercovici is himself not merely a reporter but a cosmopolitan, a man 
who has lived intimately with many peoples and in many lands. He has 
had the fancy of revisiting in New York the peoples he has known abroad. 
Huddling together in odd corners of the city, seeking to preserve in the 
new world some shreds and memories of the life in the old world which 
they have left behind, these alien colonies are after all perhaps the most 
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characteristic feature of the American scene. In the foreign restaurants . 
and in the foreign quarters of New York he has found samples of the peo- 
ples and cultures of all the world, not merely of Europe, but of Africa 
and of Asia. And in African New York he has discovered among other 
things an Abyssinian colony, its members calling themselves black Jews, 
and worshiping devoutly in their pogue after the manner of their 
Hebrew co-religionists. 

The scenes and incidents of this yaoa life of the new world are 
quite equal in interest to anything that has been written of city life at 
any time or anywhere. But Dreiser’s sketches have the quality of litera- 
ture. And this is because Dreiser, in all his observations of New York, 
is concerned not with the problem of the city but with the problem of life. 

Quite different in interest and in quality are the books by Nevill, 
The Paris of Today, and the volume of which Aikman is the editor, The — 
Taming of the Frontier. Nevill’s book is a chatty account of Parisian life, 
but does not add much if anything to the long list of volumes that have 
preceded it. It is Paris of the restaurants and the. boulevards which 
mainly interests him, and he writes about the manners of the city famil- 
iarly and pracerally: in the style of” a raconteur, and of one who has 
known Paris “for forty years.” 

The Taming of the Frontier, though it deals with ten different cities, 
has a single consistent theme. What these sketches record is the incred- 
ible changes in manners and customs and in the general outlook on life 
which have taken place in the West in something like sixty years. The 
“wild west” was wild enough, if we can believe these accounts, while it: 
lasted. What is incredible is that the change should have been so com- 
plete and so sudden. Here are ten sketches of American life written in 
the vivid, vigorous, and racy English of the American newspaper, and it 
is safe to say that never before has so much been said in regard to Amer- 
ica in the same number of words. 

Rosert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Das schweizerische Taeufermennonitentum. By Ernst H. Cor- 
RELL. Tuebingen: J. B. Mohr, 1925. 
Mennonitisches Lexikon. Edited by Cu. HEGE and Cu. NEFT. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1913, Vol. I. 
The history and sociology of the Swiss Mennonite Baptists, by Pro- 
fessor Correll, now of the Mennonite College in Goshen, Indiana, was 
begun in the schools of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, to whom it is 
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dedicated, and completed with the financial aid of the Bavarian Academy 
of Science. It is the most recent study in the European background of 
American Baptism. As a study of a rural-group type, which has attained 
a perfect synthesis between its two aspects: (1) as an ideal group with a 
religious and ethical purpose and (2) an economic community, it would 
seem to be the case study which the practical sociologist in that field has 
been looking for. As a matter of fact, every type of sociology, pure, his- 
torical, and applied, will find here something of interest. For the modern 
problems for which this venerable group sought and found an original 
solution range all the way from salvation, parenthood, matrimony, di- 
vorce (see the article “Ehe” in the Mennonitisches Konversationslexi- 
con), the relation of the family to the community, the Christian and his 
station, to the organization of rural productive credit, soil-conservation, 
intensive commercial farming, pacifism (see zbid., same author, under 
“Friedensbewegung”), and animal husbandry. : 

The Mennonite group under discussion, prototype of the revolution- 
ary Protestantism proper, originated in Zurich. Its individualism inte- 
grated, in opposition to the conservative reformation of Zwingli, in a 
radical determination of conduct ih accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Zwingli, like Luther, would reform both medieval spheres of the 
social order from within, and thus keep some of the connections between 
the two intact. At the intersection of the two social circles stood for him 
the institution of infant baptism, for the individual was still understood 
to be born into both, and membership was in neither sphere a matter of 
free will. The demand for adult baptism therefore makes its appearance 
as a direct challenge to the authoritative principle of inclusiveness pre- 
vailing in both. So it was to the Swiss Baptists as well as to their perse- 
cutors. In-infant baptism the older terms of accommodation between the 
two spheres had become objectified. With adult baptism, therefore, these 
radicals would not only “put on the new man” but would become nonco- 
operators, conscientious objectors repudiating quietly—more or less— 
and deliberately the whole existing social order. 

The logic of this revolutionary attitude is simple enough. Deter- 
mined as they were to obey the divine norm of the Sermon on the Mount, 
that “higher law” nullified henceforth the whole positive order which reli- 
gion had: hitherto sanctioned in its name. Adult baptism thus presents 
itself as a challenge to the medieval, the ancient and territorial principle 
of inclusiveness in both church and state. Allegiance to either would - 
henceforth be a conscious act of free choice, a profoundly personal thing. 


t 
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Symbolizing also the principle of group formation through the voluntary 
assumption of the implications of a bond, the new concept of baptism be- 
came the totem pole of a revolutionary society. We know from Troeltsch, 
Weber, Jellinek, and others that as a new social objective it came to have 
immense significance: to a new individualism it has given an adequate 
social meaning. It revived what Gierke called the Rechtssub jectivitaet of 
the Germanic individual and corporation. It made both again, as the late . 
Lord Bryce put it, a dynamic principle of law. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the revolutionary meaning of Acts s: 29 than the glorious stubborn- - 
ness of these nonco-operators in the presence of protestant gaols and 
headsmen’s axes. 

Less dramatic but even more significant { is the connection traced by 
Mr. Correll between the Anabaptist conception of natural law as ration- 
alized from the Sermon on the Mount, and their new social order. Here, 
for once, a Christian commonwealth is no utopia; no easy accommodation 
to a theory of original sin and a “natural” order of might. These Bap- 
tists meant business, and their discipline began, with their charity, at 
home. With the aid of an elaborate§technique of communal guidance, 
correction, and mutual aid they developed within their group a consistent 
usufructuary asceticism and communism. So effectively did they ration- 
alize the use of economic goods in accordance with the Christian princi- 
ples of fellowship and faithful stewardship that they anticipated, for the 
benefits of the Christian man, most of the accomplishments of the eco- 
nomic man. In their technique of intensive farming, animal husbandry, 
summer and winter stable-feeding, fodder cultivation (clover), use of 
artificial fertilizer as well as manure, rational and commercial rotation of 
crops, industrial utilization of by-products, they were early recognized as 
the pioneers of modern efficiency. The new rationalism of enterprise for 
profit, as Mr. Correll has shown, owes much to their industrial technique. 
Before it engulfs them completely it might also learn from their social 
technique, their telism, their integral concept of society, their mutualism 
of credit, their system of social control, their genuine Christian socialism. 

The sociologist concerned with the regeneration of the American 
rural community will read with interest pages 140 ff. It is here shown 
how mutual aid, practiced in conformity with a religious norm, leads to 
brotherhood credit, which in turn makes of the religious congregation a 
credit corporation. Having thus perfected co-operatively the system of 
personal credit long before any system of rural credits became known 
elsewhere, the Mennonites benefited greatly from this rational technique 
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of credit integration and credit-distribution. An integral rural group de- 
velops here, conjointly, mores and technique adequate for an effective 
rural credit mutualism. This, the reviewer would suggest, is due to the 
fact that the theory of the “general priesthood,” as understood in this 
group, led to the development of a functionally adequate type of rural 
intelligentsia and leadership. The Mennonites had a remarkable affluence 
of leaders whose telism remained functionally related to the economic as 
_ well as the moral life of the group. Thus the rural community as a 
Lebensgemeinschaft, unlike that community elsewhere in the United 
States, did not break up into an ideal and an interest group, because both 
aspects thereof found a synthesis, an adequate organ in a leader who 
stood at the intersection of both. Unlike the leaders of the group in the 
United States, that leader did not become identified with a theological 
special-interest group or dissipate his energies in the interest of an ab- 
stract larger whole. The local ideal community remained adequately re- 
lated to its counterpart, the local economic group; both preserved a re- 
markable vitality in activities characterized elsewhere by an equally re- 
markable futility and non-arrival.¢ | 

Thus the monograph of Professor Correll is nothing less than a case 
‘ study in the functional co-ordination of a religious ideal and an economic 
interest group into an adequate ecological whole, and the author, who is 
now studying the American branch of Baptists (for Mennonites in Amer- 
ica, see Mennonit. Lexikon Art. Amerika), will be welcomed by sociolo- 
gists who are still interested in the possibilities of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Herxrıcu H. MAURER 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 


_ The Moral Standards of Democracy. By HENRY WILKES WRIGHT, 
Professor of Philosophy and Social Ethics in the University 
of Manitoba. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. ix-+ 
309. $2.00. 

The title of this book does not convey to students of sociology a 
clear idea of its content. A better title would perhaps have been “The 
Social Psychology and Social Ethics of Democracy.” 

The social theory of the book is in the main a development of the 
theory of Professor Cooley and Professor Dewey. The two fundamental 
social facts, according to the author, are, first, the essential community of 
human intelligence and will, and second, the fact that intelligence always 
expresses itself in bodily movements, especially in articulate speech, 
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which become effective in controlling physical forces and determining so- 
cial relations. Personal intercommunication is accordingly the basis of 
human social life. Professor Wright defines personal intercommunication 
in a very broad way, and finds that it has three principal forms: (x) dis- 
cussion, (2) co-operation, (3) imaginative sympathy. He takes up each 
of these in turn and shows how they function in a democratic society and 
why we must believe that democracy, when realized, marks the fullest 
and freest development of human society. 

Among the side-lights which make this volume valuable is Professor 
Wright’s discussion of psychological and sociological objectivism. He is 
quite willing to acknowledge our indebtedness to the extreme objectivists 
in psychology and sociology, but he vigorously contends that they are 
dealing with only a part, and that the most superficial part, of social re- 
ality. He says: ‘The student of social and ethical problems should ac- 
knowledge with gratitude his ever growing debt to behavioristic psychol- 
ogy. But in so doing he incurs no obligation to follow behaviorism to the 
extreme of dispensing with consciousness or of refusing to profit by the 
light which its immediate testimony throws upon his subject. It is not 
that objective explanations are necessarily untrue in these fields; they 
are inadequate and, beyond a certain point, unilluminating.” Again he 
says: “In truly social intercourse, not goods nor commodities, but con- 
scious experiences, are exchanged.” In other words, Professor Wright 
finds that the intercommunication of experiences and the rise of collective 
opinions, beliefs, standards, values, and attitudes are quite as objective 
processes from the standpoint of social science as tangible physical be- 
havior. l 

There are at least two criticisms of the book which must be made 
that will undoubtedly impair its standing with sociological thinkers. In 
the first place, Professor Wright does not seem to know many of the 
latest developments in sociology, especially the use of the concept of 
“culture.” It is difficult to understand why he fails to mention the epoch- 
making work of Professor Hobhouse along the very line upon which he is 
writing. Again, he seems unacquainted with the recent criticisms of Mc- 
Dougall’s position on the réle of instincts in the social process. 

These criticisms, however, do not detract from the general worth of 
the book, and no sociologist who wishes to keep abreast of developments 
in social psychology can afford to fail to read Professor Wright’s valuable 
treatise. 


: CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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l Common Wealth: A Study in Social Philosophy. By C. G. Camp- 
_ BELL. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 472. $3.00. 

The author is hardly correct in saying that his book treats economic 
relations from a new point of view. It is true that very few English- 
speaking economists have adopted his point of view as decisively and ad- 
` vertised it as plainly:as he presents it. His outlook reminds one of the 
neglected parts of Adam Smith’s social philosophy, rather than of Ri- 
cardo. Germans whose economic training began in 1893 or later were to 
the manner born. To Englishmen and Americans it is still more or less 
untried. Many suspect it of opening the way to some cr all of the radical 
“isms.” Many of the younger folk still get thrills out of it for its supposed 
openings to emancipating adventure. In fact, it is essentially no more 
novel than any of the time-honored refusals to believe that the world of 
human behavior is a purely physical mechanism. It is reassertion of at 
least the Emersonian, if not the complete Platonic, doctrine, “Ideas rule 
the world.” The prefatory quotation from Huxley is a rarely revealing 
epitome of the temper and trend of the whole argument: 


This world is, after all, absolutely governed by ideas, and very often by 
the wildest and most hypothetical ideas. It is a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance that our theories of things, and even of things that seem a long way 
apart from our daily lives, should be as far as possible true, and as far as pos- 
sible removed from error. 


Book I, with the title, The Natural Economy, uses 122 pages in 
“casting” an anchor to windward to hold against any and all drives of 
mysticism toward the assumption that something can come of nothing, 
that two and two may be induced to become five. It surveys the inexor- 
able conditions underlving the production of wealth, the inevitable de- 
pendence of human economy upon the requirements of natural law. 
There is no hesitation nor evasion here. The discussion leaves no reason- 
able ground for a charge of sentimentalizing. On the cther hand, our old 
friends, “land, labor, capital” appear in forms that are much less like lay 
figures than the conventionalizings of them in classical economic theory. 

Book II has the caption, The Artificial Economy. It is not precisely 
the distinction which a number of nineteenth-century writers, especially 
among the Germans, tried to observe between “national economy” and 
“political economy”; but both titles and discussions are reminders of it. 
The import of this part of the argument is well indicated by a tew: sen- 
tences near the close (p. 295): 


We may fairly say that men, through a T psychic tendency to . 


make believe, which is at the same time both juvenile and something more 
permanent and significant, have, in evolving the contemporary artificial econ- 
omy with its money exchange, invented a great and complicated game, with 
conventional valuations, rules, and penalties which have been generally agreed 
upon, and which in turn can be altered by general agreement. And conceivably 
this game is capable of improvement so as to be more worth the candle. 


Book III is virtually an attempt to amplify the sentence last quoted 
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by a discussion of economic polities most conductive not to immediate 


gratification ‘but “to the forwarding of ultimate racial objectives.” The 
title is Tke Broad Questions of the Dual Economy. 

The book is not a technical treatise, but.it is worth several stacks of 
shelves of technical treatises that might be named. It does not propose 
plans and specifications for setting the world to rights, but it presents a 
fine example of the co-operation of cautious judgment with a genial sense 
of humor in considering economic policies and programs. It is a distinct 
addition to our literature. Not only should it be read by every student of 
the social sciences, but it should be Ob both interest and instruction to all 
social workers, from wearers of union buttons to “the president of the 
United States and all others in authority.” 

ri à ETR W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i i 


Means of Social Control. By EREDERICK ELMORE LUMLEY. New 


York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xiii+415. $3. 75. 


~ 


Since it appears to be the general consensus of sociologists that social 


control is a fundamental problem, and since there has been a dearth of 
books dealing directly with the subject since Ross’s admirable short treat- 
ise appeared, Professor Lumley’s Means of Social Control will prove a 
welcome addition to sociological literature. Besides an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with some of the more theoretic aspects and 


problems of social control, the book consists of a series of chapters, each’ 


treating one of the more obvious means by which order is maintained and 
chaos avoided in social groups. Among the topics so treated are “Re- 
wards,” “Praise,” “Persuasion,” “Slogans,” “Gossip,” “Laughter,” and 
“Punishment.” The general method of procedure employed by the author 


has been to start from some of the common-sense generalizations to which 


any intelligent person would agree and to carry the analysis part-way in 
the direction of more fundamental and abstract analysis. It is pointed 


J 
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out clearly in the Introduction that a great deal of careful research must . 
be made before a rigorously scientific theory of social control can be 


written. 


Some parts of this book are naturally much better than others. The 
chapters on “Slogans,” “Propaganda,” and “Gossip” are particularly 
good. The reviewer feels the lack of any extended treatment of the most 
elementary means of social control, to which Herbert Spencer referred 
when he wrote, “The modified forms of action caused in men by the pres- 
ence of their fellows constitute that comparatively vague control out of 
which other more definite controls are evolved.” 


This book should be very useful in advanced college classes, either as 
a textbook or as “assigned reading.” 


Froyo N. Housz 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO © É 


t 


The Philosophy of “As If’: A System of the Theoretical, Practi- 
cal, and Religious Fictions of Mankind. By Hans VAI- 
HINGER, translated by C. K. Ocbren. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. xlviii+-370. $7.50. 

The History of Materialism and Criticism of Its Present Impor- 

tance. BY FREDERICK ALBERT Lance. Authorized translation 
by ERNEST CHESTER Tuomas (3d ed.; 3 volumes in 1), with 
an Introduction by Bertrand Russell. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. xliit+-330-+397+370. $5.00. 

These two books are among the more recent additions to the “Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method,” ed- . 
ited for British and American publication by C. K. Ogden. For sociolo- 
gists, the greatest interest of these translations from the German lies in 
the contributions which they make to the field of general scientific meth- 
od. Recent literature abounds in indications of a revival of interest in 
questions of general methodology, among the social scientists and among 
other scientists also. ‘Those who are particularly devoted to such interests 
will welcome the convenience of English translations of the more impor- 
tant works of some of the modern German writers, primarily philoso- 
phers, who have used their own methods to develop principles of general 
methodology upon which as foundations, or with which as tools, the spe- 
cial scientists may be helped in erecting their own specialized structures. 

Lange’s History of Materialism is already known to American schol- 
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ars, having been translated into English some years ago. The peculiar 
merit of the present edition is its combination of the three volumes of the 
original in one binding, at a price within reach of the average purchaser. 
For the information of the reader who may not be familiar with Lange’s 
work, it may be said that the present reviewer has found it, because of its 
able marshaling of facts and its stimulating interpretation, a useful sup- 
` plement to other secondary sources for the study of the history of social 
thought. Many of the contemporary students of sociology are convinced 
that the careful study of its devélopment is one of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches to the understanding and perfection of its methodology. 

Vaihinger’s Philosophy of “As If” has been attracting attention, since 
its first appearance in the original language, on the part of those Ameri- 
can students who have sufficient command of the German to give them 
reasonably easy-access to its content. It is a book of one idea, but that 
one idea is a very important one for the social scientist. A very satisfac- 
tory statement of the author’s fundamental thesis is found in a passage 
which we quote from his autobiographical introduction to the present 
edition: é 

Many thought-processes and thought-constructs appear to be consciously 
false assumptions, which either contradict reality or are even contradictory in 
themselves, but which are intentionally thus formed in order to overcome dif- 
ficulties of thought by this artificial deviation, and reach the goal of thought 
by roundabout ways and by-paths. These artificial thought-constructs are 
called Scientific Fictions and distinguished as conscious creations by their “as 
if” character. . 


There is perhaps nothing absolutely new or unique in Vaihinger’s “as 
if” philosophy, but by the fresh and clear emphasis he has given to the 
use of fictions in scientific method he has rendered an important service. 
It is interesting and profitable to compare this book with Simmel’s elab- 
oration of much the same theses in the special field of social science, as set 
forth in Spykman’s recent summary in English of the later writer’s social 
theory.* 

Frioyp N. Houser 

University or CHICAGO 


1 Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. Reviewed by Albion W. Small in the American Journal of So- 
ciology for July, 1925, p. 84. 
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Foundations of Christianity. By Kart Kautsky. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1925. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

This volume is a translation from the thirteenth German edition, 
written, as the author says, in the leisure moments between revolutions; 
that is to say, in the period between the opening of the Russian revolution 
of 1905 and the close of the Turkish revolution of 1908. In an attempt © 
to trace Christianity “from its humble beginnings as a revolutionary 
movement among the oppressed city-dwellers of Palestine against the 
Jewish hierarchy and imperial power of Rome to its assumption of an. 
authority equal to and transcending that of the Roman empire itself.” 

The social revolution inaugurated by Christianity is from some 
points of view the most romantic episode in history. What troubles the 
souls of socialists like Kautsky is that it achieved success in genuine 
Hegelian fashion by “evolving into its opposite.” “The Christian organi- 
‘zation, the church, attained victory by surrendering its original aims and 
defending their opposite.” 

The question inevitably raised is, “Must the parallelism between so- 
cialism and Christianity be regarded as complete? Will socialism succeed 
only by changing its fundamental character and surrendering the vision 
with which it was first Inspired?” 

Kautsky is unwilling to draw any such conclusion. “Indeed, ” he 
‘ says, “if the victory of socialism is to be achieved in the same way as 
that of Christianity, this would be a good reason i renouncing not revo- 
lution but the Social-Democracy.” 

Since The Foundations of Christianity was first published there has 
been a revolution in Russia on a grand scale. In a volume published in 
1920, Terrorism and Communism: A Contribution to the Natural His- 
tory of Revolution, Kautsky has added another chapter to his analysis of 
revolutionary movements. 

Terrorism and Communism may be regarded in some sense as Ke 
epilogue to the present volume. It reveals the fact that Bolshevism has 
followed fatally the path of Christianity. What was a movement of liber- 
ation in its origin has evolved an institution for the suppression of lib- 
erty. It is inevitable that the prophets and promoters of social revolu- 
tions should be more interested in making history than in writing it. 
“The materialistic conception of history,” as Kautsky has elsewhere re- 
marked, “is.important not only because it allows us to explain history 
better, than has been done up to now, but enables us to make history bet- 
ter than hitherto done.” 
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One is not certain whether the present volume is intended to make 
history or merely to record it. At any rate, The Foundation o j Christian- 
ity is not history; it is a brilliant tract! 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF ee 


Soctal Problems and Education. By ERNEST R. Groves. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. v-+458. $2.75. 

Teachers of sociology in colleges and universities have long held the 
_ opinion that the study of concrete social problems is useful not only in 
itself, as a preparation for citizenship,- but also as one of the effective ap- 
proaches to the study of theoretic sociology.. For courses in social prob- 
lems, however, the college instructor has not had many satisfactory text- 
books from among which to choose. Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern So- 
cial Problems has long been standard, and there have been a number of 
textbooks for the study of single problems or closely related sets of prob- 
` Jems. Recently Ford’s Social Problems and Social Policy has afforded a 
stimulating and well-selected collectiof of readings, but many instructors 
' -believe that for, say, college sophomores, a collection of readings needs to 
be supplemented by a regularly organized textbook. To all such persons 
the recent appearance of.several textbooks, each dealing with a compre- 
hensive list of major social problems, should be very welcome, and 
among these recent offerings Professor Groves’s Social Problems and Ed- ' 
ucation will be awarded a high rank. The only major social problem 
which appears to be missing in the content of this book is poverty. | 

It is no more than would be expected that there should be noticeable 
unevenness in any one author’s treatment of.so wide a range of topics, 
and that is, in fact, what we find in this book. The author’s point of view 
is on the whole distinctly sociological and not merely administrative; this 
is true particularly of the two opening chapters, which deal with “Ju- 
venile Delinquency” and “Crime.” Some of the other chapters, however, 
notably the one dealing with “Public Health,” and restricted more nearly 
to the administrative outlook, and the latter chapter seems to lack inter- 
pretation which would bring out just how it fits into a general sociological 
study of social problems. Minor defects could be noted, as for instance in 
the concluding chapter, entitled “Public Opinion,” in which the author 
fails to bring out the distinction, which is surely helpful and is now be- 
coming standard among sociologists, between public opinion and the 
mores. 
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On the whole, this book can be highly commended for the purpose 
for which it is intended, that of a college textbook. 
l Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic Liberalism, By Jacos HOLLANDER. Six lectures on the 
Bennett Foundation, Wesleyan University. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1925. Pp. 197. $1.50. 

Following Hobhouse, Professor Hollander describes rather than de- 
fines liberalism as an attitude of protest against authoritarian rule, 
whether in religion, politics, social relations, or economic affairs. “ Begin- 
ning with the negative service of removing the obstructions of tradition 
and privilege, it has developed as a positive effort to better man’s estate 
by constructive action.” 

The first lecture, on “The Meaning of Economic Liberalism,” is vir- 
tually an expansion, in terms of economic relations, of the proposition, 
“It follows that liberalism as a practice conforms to the principle of his- 
torical relativity” (p. 14). The gext four lectures amplify the general 
interpretation by showing how the liberalizing tendency has operated in 
dealing with four outstanding issues: (1) the price level; (2) taxation; 
(3) trade-unionism; (4) social reform. The closing lecture returns to the 
broader outlook of the introduction, and discusses “Economic Liberalism 
and the American Spirit.” . . 

The book will be an effective tonic for every pessimistically inclined 
reader. Of course, as Professor Hollander fully realizes, the pervasive 
fact of relativity makes it certain that the opinion of any one man will . 
rouse the opposition of many. There is nothing extreme or exaggerated 
in the author’s Judgments, however. He has presented a case for the 
beneficent workings of American liberalism, past and present, which it 
will be difficult to confute. 

ALBION W. SMALL 
University of CHICAGO 


The Roman, Colonate: Theories o f Its Origin. By RotH Craus- 
ING. Introduction by VLADIMIR G. SimKHovitcH. New York: 
Longmans, Green. “University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” Vol. CXVII, No. 1, Whole No. 260, 1925. 
Pp. 333. $3.50. ; 

The problem of the origin of the Roman colonate is a puzzle which 
many historians have tried to work out. Professor Clausing offers another 
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solution: He has made a careful survey of the materials bearing upon the 
origin of this peculiar institution, including some new inscriptions not 
previously taken into account. On the basis of this material he discusses 
previous theories which he rejects as unsatisfactory. He then develops 
, the idea, which he holds in common with Mr. Simkhovitch, that the origin 
of the colonate was closely connected with factors in the decline of the 
Roman Empire. More specifically, the thesis is that “the coloni were 
bound to the soil to enforce the cultivation of the fields, which did not 
yield a large enough profit to induce cultivation for the jake of individual 
profit and which would otherwise have been deserted—a disaster of such 
serious consequences that it threatened the continued existence of the- 
Roman Empire.” 

The treatment of the subject is historical rather than sociological. 
The author’s aim is rather to reconstruct the series of steps in the origin 
of this unique institution than to search for generalizations regarding 
human behavior. "a _ James ALFRED Quinn 

UNIVERSITY oF CINCINNATI 





The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam. By WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1925. Pp. 224. (In America the 
book may be secured only from the author, at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles.) $5.00. 


This interesting volume might appropriately bear the subtitle “The 
Conversion of a Missionary.” The author, sent to a mission training 
school in the Naga Hills of Assam, finds it necessary to learn the lan- 
guage; but, unlike many in a similar position, is not content with the 
ability merely to join words together. He realizes that words do not carry 
their real import until one understands the customs, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and beliefs of a people; and when he begins this study he quickly 
finds that he has gained an invaluable approach to the people, and he 
learns that his interest in them has quickened their interest in him. As he 
analyzes their culture he finds that many of the old customs, religious 
and moral ideas, and methods of control are breaking down due to con- 
tact with a higher civilization, and that not the least factor in this dis- 
integration is the missionary himself. He frankly admits many mistakes 
and seeks the remedy. First he finds that it is necessary to know the 
group, that one must study people as the modern sociologist and anthro- 
pologist studies them, without any attempt to force them into an artificial 
grouping, and then apply the remedy appropriate for that particular 
classification. He finds that there has been too much negation, too much 
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stress laid on doing away with the cld, without giving an adequate outlet 
for suppressed energies. This leads to many valuable suggestions, drawn 
partly from his own experience and partly from that of others. 

The volume is a real contribution to our knowledge of this interesting 
tribe, and the student of Malayan ethnology will find here much in com- 
mon with certain tribes in Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines. 

i Fay-Cooper COLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO n 
Country Life in South China: The Sociology of Familism. Vol. I. 

By Danrex Harrison Kurr, II, Phenix Village, Kwantung, 
China. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. xxx-+366. $3.50. 

In a well-arranged and well-printed volume, Dr. Kulp has made a 
valuable contribution to the science of sociology. As the title indicates, 
the work is limited to an intensive study of. one community——Phenix Vil- 
lage, South China—as a-unit in the social organization of China. It is, 
however, intended to be the first &tep in larger studies along the same 
lines, and with this end in mind the author has given the most careful 
attention to technique. In fact, it is to a great extent this technique 
which gives the work its peculiar value. An effort has been made to pre- 
sent statistics in a form which makes them useful to students carrying on 
similar studies of other communities. For example, in order to facilitate 
comparisons, the birth-and-death-rate charts are corrected to population 
per thousand, though Phenix Village numbers only a few hundred. The 
organic method of analysis is used consistently. Dr. Kulp drew up a 
series of questions under headings such as economic phenomena, cultural 
aspects, ethnic phenomena, etc., and with this outline his trained field in- 
vestigator proceeded. The final result is a well organized, concise piece of 
work that may well be used as a model in many respects for the much- 
needed researches not only in China but in America and elsewhere. 

Dr. Kulp is himself well acquainted with China and the Chinese. He 
was for some years a professor in Shanghai College, and has seen and 
studied village life in China extensively. His assistant also had unusual 
qualifications, being a member of Phenix Village and at the same time 
experienced in sociological observation. 

l This study gives one the satisfying feeling that here is a work read- 
able as well as technical; sympathetic as well as scientific. 
ISABELLA McLAUCHLIN 
CHICAGO 
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The Education of Negro Ministers. By W. A. Dantet. Based 
upon a survey of theological schools for Negroes in the United 
States made by Robert L. Kelly and W. A. Daniel, for the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1925. Pp. 187. $1.50. ) 

This survey was undertaken “at the earnest request of every impor- 
tant denominational and interdenominational agency, Negro and white, . 
interested in the development of the Negro ministry” Dr. Daniel’s anal- 
ysis includes the sociological as well as historical background of the fifty- 
two institutions visited (thirty-four founded by Negroes)—the total 
number offering theological courses in 1923—24. 

Early efforts in Negro education were directed especially to the train- 
ing of ministers. The old-school preacher was'a unique product of the 
primary-group situation. A new type of leadership is arising, with in- 
creasing secondary contacts in urban areas; but the ministry has suf- 
fered a lowering of status, relatively to other professions, in which stand- 
ards are more clearly defined. “Although the theological departments 
are improving, they are, and are considered, the tag-ends of the institu- 
tions.” Of z,orr students for the ministry, 38 were college graduates. 
Problems of administrative and educational organization closely parallel 
those found in a preliminary survey of white theological seminaries. A 
significant chapter, “The Student Factor,” sums up life-histories reveal- 
ing attitudes, religious conceptions, and questions of personal adjustment 
growing out of the transition from a home to a school community. Rec- 
_ ommendations drafted by Dr. Kelly, and a considerable part of the 
source material in condensed form, appear in the appendexes. 


Rutg R. Pearson 
~ CHICAGO 


The Chartist Movement. By Marx HovELL. Manchester, Eng- 

= land: The Manchester University Press, and New York: 

Longmans, Green. 2d ed., with corrections, 1925. Pp. xxxvii 
+326. $2.25. 

This edition of Mark Hovell’s The Chartist Movement, which was 
first published in 1918, is designated on the publisher’s jacket as a “new 
and cheaper edition.” If the first edition was much more expensive than 
this one, a considerable company of scholars should be grateful for the 
appearance of this moderately priced one, which is very- attractive and 
handy as to format, although the paper on which it is printed is poor. 


i 
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To sociologists this book is valuable particularly as a convenient, ap- 
parently authentic, and reasonably complete body of material which can 
be used as a “case” for use in connection with researches on the concept, 
“social movements.” The author has presented and interpreted his ma- 
terial in such a way as to render it especially available for such research; 
possibilities of sociological analysis and comparison abound in every 
chapter. Sociologists are at present none too well provided with raw ma- 
terial which is as well quarried as this is, and any new contribution is 
likely to be much appreciated. s 

The book has as Introduction a memoir of the author, who was killed 
in action in the Great War, written by Professor T. F. Tout, who is also 
responsible for editing the author’s manuscript, completed shortly before 
his death. oo Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prometheus or Biology and the Advancement of Man. By H. S. 
Jennincs. New'York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+ 
86. $1.00. ° 


The importance of this little volume is out of all proportion to ‘its 
size. In it Professor Jennings shows the inadequacy of the genetic con- 
ceptions at the basis of the eugenic programs and other schemes of racial 
improvement. Particularly valuable at this time are his exposition of the 
relation of heredity and environment and his exposé of the fallacy of gen- 
eralizing in regard to human heredity and human behavior on the basis 
of data gained from the study of other organisms. The only points to 
which the reviewer takes exception are those where Professor Jennings 
lays himself open to the accusation of being guilty of the very errors that 
he warns against: the incidental assumption (p. 70) that criminality is a 
biological phenomenon and (p. 71) that the troubles of humanity are due 
to the presence of individuals possessing an unfortunate combination of 
genes. | 

E. B. REUTER 

UNIVERSITY or IOWA 


Workers’ Education in-England and The United States. By Mar- 
GARET T. Hocpen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xiii-}312. $5.00. 
Probably no more adequate account of educational enterprises in- 

tended to serve the wage-working class, including those originated and 
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controlled by groups of workers, has yet been published. The account . 
. gains in coherence and intelligibility from the general thesis which the 
author has used to determine a point of view and a method of approach 
to the material: 

The following pages will sadbaver to show that with every change on the 
‘economic or political horizon, the educational motives and methods of the 
working class have changed. The only constant among many variables has been 
working-class demand for knowledge and a certain tendency on its part, first, 
to trust education only when administered by itself; second, ‘to frame the con- 
tent of education toward ultimate working-class control of government and 
industry. i 

Oriented by this thesis, the book, becomes of value as a fresh line of 
approach to the study of the social significance of educational institutions 
in general in the Anglo-Saxon countries, as well as those designed to meet 
the supposed needs of wage-workers. 

‘The volume is adequately documented and is supplied with a col- 
lected bibliography of some seven hundred titles. It is at least worth a 
place in every college library, and sshould attract many private pur- 
chasers. 


. Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Organized Labor and the Law. By ALpHEUS THomas Mason. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke miuversity Press, 1925. Pp. x+265. 
$2.50. 

The title of this book is derape somewhat misleading. It is a study, 
from the juristic point of view, of the development of the law affecting the 
activities of labor-unions, both’ as regards legislative enactment and 
through the decisions of the higher courts. It covers the important Eng- 
lish and American cases and statutes. So far as the present reviewer is 
competent to judge, the author has performed very effectively the task he 
set himself; the ground covered, however, is not new. The general thesis 
which is sustained is that the decisions of the courts in cases involving 
. labor organizations have not displayed a marked bias, on the whole and 
in the long run, but have been a consistent expansion and application of 
fundamental legal principles. | 


: FLoyp N. House 
_ UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Opium as an International Problem: The Geneva Conferences. By 
W. W. Wittovcupy. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1925. Pp. 16-1585. $4.50. 

This book consists of a thoroughly documented account of the two 
opium conferences recently held in Geneva, Switzerland. The more im- 
portant statements made by the various delegates are reproduced and the 
general situation is surveyed as in 1924. For the research student who 
might have a special interest in this preblem, or for the theoretic student 
interested in type cases for the study of international aspects of the po- 
litical process, this book should be very useful. The general treatment 
of the subject-matter is formal throughout. 


~ 


Inferior Criminal Courts Act of the City of New York. Anno- 
tated. By W. Bruce Coss. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
Pp. 529. $4.00. 

The title of this volume is alfpost aice to indicate its nature. 
The book gives the Act in its regular consecutive form, as an appendix, 
together with other related statutes and regulations. The main body of 
the volume consists of notes and comments upon the Act, section by 
section, 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. By Nesta H. WEB- 
STER. New York: Dutton & Co. Pp. xii+-419. $7.00. 


This is one of a series of historical investigations, by the same 
author, of the rôle which secret societies have played in revolutionary 
movements. Two earlier volumes, The Chevalier de Boufflers and The 
French Revolution: A Study in Democracy, dealt with activities of se- 
cret associations in fomenting the French Revolution. A third, World 
Revolution, is concerned with the history of Bolshevism. The present 
volume seeks to carry the original inquiry back to the earliest times; 
back, in fact, to the obscure origin of the Jewish Cabala. It is the convic- 
tion of the author that from the earliest times to the present Jews have 
played a leading rôle in these secret and subversive societies. It is this 
conviction that binds together the widespread net of circumstance and 
surmise of which this volume is composed. 

This book is not history in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
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author has a theory, and her studies have been frankly directed in mak- 
ing out a case. 

What she seeks to establish is the existence of an age-long conspiracy 
which has been “perpetuated and handed down by a succession of recent 
societies which have appeared from time to time in the course of history 
and have shown such continuity of procedure and homogeneity of doc- 
trine as to prove that they were directed by some secret cult whose mas- 
ters have never come into the open.” z 

One difficulty which the unromantic reader will have in accepting 
this thesis is the fact that no adequate human motive is established for a 
conspiracy so vast as this volume assumes to exist. In the end, the author 
herself is driven to assume “the existence of an Occult Power at work in | 
‘the world? Individuals, sects, or races, fired with the desire of world- 
domination, have provided the fighting forces of destruction, but behind 
them are the veritable powers of darkness in eternal conflict with the 
powers of light.” 

On the whole, this conclusion seems inevitable if we are to accept the 
author’s theory. It is not possible to naintain so monstrous a conception 
of human history except on the assumption of some diabolical power 
working behind the scenes. This, however, is no longer history, but the- , 
ology. ` 

ROBERT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Southern Oligarchy: An Appeal in Behalf of the Silent Masses 
of Our Country Against the Despotic Rule of the Few. By 
Wurm H. Sxaccs. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1924. 


Pp. xti+472. $5.00. | 

This volume is an attempt to show that the “appalling criminal rec- 
ord, the backwardness, financial dependence, delinquencies, and defaults” 
of the southern states are due to the rule of a relatively small group— 
“the triumvirate of the landlord, the money-lender, and the lawyer,” into 
whose hands the power of the former slave oligarchy has descended. 

The author reviews the history of reconstruction and disfranchise- 
ment, but does not explain why 3,650,298 of the 5,506,355 voters believe 
their most fundamental political interest is to preserve the existing caste 
system, which relegates the Negro to an inferior political and social 
status, and characterizes as disloyal a vote for any other than the Demo- 
cratic party. 
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The volume is, as the author explains, an indictment. It is an indict- 
ment based upon conditions which have existed a very long time, but | 
which are, happily, changing under the influence of forces working within 
those “silent masses” in behalf of whom this book. is an appeal. . 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Negro Yearbook (an annual encyclopedia of the Negro). 7th ed., 
1925-26. By Monroe N. Worx. Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama: Negro Yearbook Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. viii--s45. . 
Paper, $1.00; board, $1.50. 

The Negro Yearbook is still the most interesting and, of the new 
books, the most widely read volume on the Negro and his problem. 

The seventh edition, in addition to the social statistics of the former 
volumes, contains a topical survey, for the years 1922 and 1924, of the 
events affecting the life and fortunes of the race in every part of the 
world. The editor; Monroe N. Woftk, has made extensive additions dur- 
ing the past two years to his excellent classified bibliography of the Ne- 
gro. The list of new books includes twenty-nine by Negro writers in 
America. The list of Negro notables includes eighty-one whose names 
are published in Who’s Who in America for 1924-25. 


Ropertr E. Park 
Universiry or CHICAGO 


Wages. and the Family. By PauL H. Douctas. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-+-z90. $3.00. 
This volume presents a significant treatment of the problem of wage 
policy in the United States. Professor Douglas finds in a system of 
family allowances “a way out of the impasse in which the living-wage 
principle finds itself.” | 
The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the prob- 
lem of the living-wage, the second with the operation of family allow- 
ance systems abroad, and the third with some larger aspects of the 
family allowance system. . 
In the first part, Professor Douglas raises two questions, viz.: (x) 
Can industry pay adult workers enough to support the standard family 
of five? and (2) Is such a family typical of our wage-earning popula- 
tion? To each question he gives a negative answer. He estimates the 
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national income in 1920 as $71,000,000,000, and the amount necessary 
to pay a living wage for a family of five to all adult workers as $58,000,- 
000,000. This leaves but $13,000,000,000, an amount obviously inade- 
quate to pay differential wages, interest, profits, and rents. His con- 
clusion as to the inadequacy of the national income is substantiated by 
application of this method to specific industries. But in this connection 
it may be pointed out that he fails to give adequate consideration to the 
enormous waste in industry (cf, pages 270-71) anf to the possibility 
that necessity may be the mother of invention. Nor does he consider the 
question raised by Mr. Soule in the New Republic as to whether an in- 
- crease in: wages with resulting “increase in purchasing power would be 
translated into a real increase in consumer’s goods and services” and 
therefore into an increase in the national income. 

In examining the second question—-whether the family of five is 
typical—the author points out that several investigations have shown 
that while about a third of the families have three or more children, 
only about 15 per cent, or less, are of the exact composition of the 
“standard family.” Though these Jnvestigations are hardly inclusive 
enough to justify final conclusions, he feels that “To pay all workers 
enough to maintain a family of five would mean saddling industry with 
the maintenance of over forty-five million fictitious wives and children.” 
(Cf. p. 38.) 

In the second part, the author describes and evaluates the opera- 
tion of family allowance systems in France, Belgium, Germany, Czecho- 
_ Slovakia, Holland, and other European countries, and points out that a 
similar system is likely to be adopted in Australia. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that these systems have been tried only in poverty-stricken coun- 
tries with inadequate national incomes and unbalanced budgets. In- 
creasing prices were followed by a feeling that wages could not be in- 
creased to meet needs, and the family allowance seemed to be an eco- 
nomical way of carrying on in a more or less hopeless after-the-war situa- 
tion. It has nowhere developed under conditions similar to those in the 
United States today. 7 | 

In the third part, Mr. Douglas deals with two basic issues, viz.: (1) 
the feasibility of the administration of such a system, and (2) the desir- 
ability of such a plan “in its broad outlines.” Though cognizant of many 
difficulties in administration, he feels that all can be met. The co-opera- 
tion of several firms in the establishment of a clearing fund for the pay- 
ment of the allowances would prevent the individual firm from dis- 
criminating against those with dependents, but would it prevent the 
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co-operating group from such discrimination? Could the system be used, 
as it has been in France and Belgium, to weaken the position of trade 
unions? These and other important questions, such as those concern- 
ing the advisability of state or private administration of compulsory or 
voluntary plans, are considered. Mr. Douglas’ conclusion is that the plan 
is a panacea for all our problems in wage policy. 

He even goes so far as to state that the method “would abolish 
poverty.” (p. 272} But would a wage system providing family allow- 
ances wipe out at one fell swoop all unemployment, all accidents, all 
sickness, all desertions? 

He argues, too, that such a plan would prevent the development of 
a “more or less open sex warfare.” In this connection, he says: 


The present assumption that men have dependents and that women do not, 
causes the wage for men to be necessarily higher than that jor women, even 
when they are performing virtually identical work. This offers a direct induce- 
ment for the employer either to substitute women for men or to cut the wages 
of the men, both for those who have and for those who do not have depend- 
ents, to an equality with those of the omen. 


How these two statements can be made at once, the reviewer is at a‘loss 
to understand, for they seem to be contradictory. 

~ The book is clearly written and is a valuable collection of informa- 
tion for the student of wage policy. But does it not involve the cardinal 
- error of totally neglecting the American philosophy of life? Family al- 
lowance schemes seem based upon the assumption that members of the 
wage-earning population will forever be content with the rôles of their 
fathers. It follows that we should distribute rations among them accord- 
ing to their needs as we would among good cattle. The ideal of family 
saving that the son may become a civil engineer has no place here. Shall . 
we seek merely to prevent dependency, or shall we seek to open the door 
to opportunity? Shall we look out for poverty, or for progress? If for 
- the latter, the family of five may continue to be our standard, an ideal 
one, perhaps, but an ideal of that vision requisite to progress, for * ‘man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” 

FRANC L. MCcÇLUER 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE l 


Oid and New Viewpoints in Psychology. By Knicut DUNLAP. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1925. Pp. 166. $1.50. 


Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology is a misleading title for a 
right readable book which consists of five essays that have no more in 
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common than that they express the conservative and largely negative at- 
titude of a single psychologist. There seems to be no reason why a number 
of scattered papers or addresses should be given a factitious unity by 
coming before the public in a synthetic guise that is quite foreign to their 
spirit. 

The first of these papers, “Mental Measurements,” distinguishes 
carefully between experimental psychology and mental testing. In the 
former the individual is merely a random sampling of his type, the results 
aimed at being such as are capable of general human application in the 
form of psychological principles; in the latter the psychological differentia. 
which characterize the individual are themselves the object of study. The 
author seems to believe that between the two of thesé laboratory pro- 
cedures the complete human being, psychologically considered, may be 
captured for definition. But he does not overestimate the diagnostic value 
of such mental measurements as intelligence tests; he expressly warns us 
that these are no adequate substitute for specific examinations. 

The second paper, “Present Day Schools of Psychology,” is a rapid 
survey of various schools of psycholofical thinking to which Mr. Dunlap 
takes exception. He has as little use for the orthodox “introspectionalism” 
of James as for the behaviorism of Watson and his school; McDougall’s 
instinct psychology is no more acceptable to him than to anybody else, 
while psychoanalysis gets a scolding in the grand manner. One would like 
to believe, at the end of Mr. Dunlap’s sweeping out of the Augean stables 
of psychology, that an inadvertent pearl or two lay hidden in the muck, 
but perhaps the hope is vain, for psychology seems to be the science par 
excellence in which a step in advance necessitates the complete abandon- 
ment of all previous trails. 

“Psychological Factors in Spiritualism” and “The Reading of Char- 
acter from External Signs” are mildly entertaining causeries. The conclu- 

‘sion arrived at in each case is that “there is nothing in it.” More positive 
in its claims, if not in its results, is the essay on “The Psychology of the 
Comic.” The comic, Mr. Dunlap thinks, is an expression of triumph at 
the recognition of our superiority to those unfortunates at whose expense 
the joke comes into being. His theory is thus a variant of the class of 
theories of the comic to which Bergson’s famous essay Le Rire. belongs. 
A profounder analysis will probably disclose their superficiality. The 
lightning-like response to a capital joke suggests an intuitive grasp of cer- 
tain formal incongruities which has little to do with such clumsy function- 
al concepts as superiority or awkwardness in practical adjustment. 

| EDWARD SAPIR 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO i 
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Prolégomènes & une Méchanique Sociale. By Perre Trisca. Tome I. 
Aperçu sur l'histoire des doctrines économiques et sociales. Tome II. 
Etude sur la méchanique sociale. Tome III. Opus igne, auctor pa- 
tibulo dignus. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1922. Vol. II, 176 pp. 
Vol. III, 296 po. (Vol. I not supplied for ree). Each yolan (pa- 
per) 25 francs. 


The three volumes of Prolégomènzs à une Méchanique Sociale constitute 
a very curious addition to the literature of social science, Volume I was not 
supplied for review; the title implies, however, that it is a study of the history 
of economic and social doctrines, with especial reference, presumably, to the 
concept “social mechanics.” Volume II is a summary and critique of some of 
the principal attempts which have been made to construct a theory of human 
society in mechanical terms, the works of Sp. Haret, Lester F. Ward, Winiar- 
ski, and Portuondo y Barcelo being most extensively treated. Briefer mention ` 
is made of the trend toward mechanical explanation in economic theory, and 
of the mechanistic theories of Lillienfeld, Loeb, Poirson, Hauriou, and G. Mar-. 
tin. The author criticizes all these mechanistic theories unfavorably, in the 
main, supporting in contradistinction to them the non-mechanistic theory of 
Durkheim. 

Volume ITI is based on the thesis that it is futile at present to attempt to 
construct sociologica: theory i in abstragt terms. Tn place of any such attempt at 
a positive contribution to “social mecBanics,” the author offers in this volume 
an extended. criticism of contemporary society, which he finds to be immoral, 
unwholesome, and disorganized. The social structure and culiure of Rumania, 
of which the author is a native, is taken as the principal source of material for 
this criticism. Finally, in Book IIT of this volume, there is proposed a utopian 
plan for the reconstruction of Rumanian society, It is only after this plan has 
been put into practice, he holds, that further progress can be made in the de- 
velopment of social theory. This volume is without scientific value. Volume 
II may prove serviceable to advanced students of sociological theory. 


Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Youth and the East, An Unconventional Autobiography. By EDMUND 
Canpier. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. Printed i in Great Britain. 


Pp. 331. 


Edmund Candler has spent a large part of his life in the Near East and in 
India. In this travel-autobiography he has set-down his impressions with an 
unusual freedom and intimacy. The book consists of ten essays, little related 
to one another. They describe the author’s life in the East as a curious and 
impecunious Cambridge graduate, as a newspaper correspondent, as a school- 
master. The last three chapters give sidelights on the war as he saw it in Syria 
and Mesopotamia. The book does not present an argument. There is no at- 
tempt to solve a problem. It is a delightfully informal comment on things 
seen and heard. 

Anyone who is studying the peoples of India will find Youth and the East 
suggestive. The chapters entitled “The Indian Student” and “Bow and Adore” 
give Mr. Candler’s opinions on the Young Indian. He makes few generaliza- 
tions. Rather he teLs his readers of his own students in the colleges where he 
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taught in Bengal and the Punjab, of young princes he tutored, of student na- 
tionalist movements as he encountered them. An Englishman first and always, 
- he does not pretend to understand the Indian with whom he has lived more 
than half his life. There is a peculiar frankness and honesty of observation 
which gives Mr. Candler’s work a great deal beside literary interest. With his 
rare touch he has kept the charm of the Orient without avoiding sharp criti- 
' cisms. He is primarily an artist, but his pictures have real significance for the 
sociologist. 
ISABELLA C. MCLAUGHLIN 


Social Classes in Post-war Europe. By LOTHROP STODDARD. New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. vi + 178. $2.00. 


Mr. Stoddard has done a capable piece of social reporting in this book, 
from which those who shriek at the name of Stoddard would be ill-advised to 
flee. He tells in straightforward prose how the war affected the position of the 
European peasants, urban working classes, middle classes, intellectuals, and 
upper classes. While there is nothing essentially new either by way of fact or 
analysis for the alert student of contemporary affairs, there is a convenient 
compression of valuable matter from which the wise may refresh their wisdom 
and the neophytes may extract perspective. The chapter on the peasants is 
particularly full of apt anecdote and is happy in its treatment of the Green In- 
ternational, which is important in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. The biggest changg in the balance of classes is the rise 
of the peasant and the fall of the middle class and the intellectuals. The story 
of the urban workers and the upper classes is more intricate. 

The rough and ready generalizations in this book ought to stimulate some 
statistical sociologist to devise a more rigorous method of measuring the dis- 
tribution of social power than we now possess. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Origins of the Whig Party. By E. MALCOLM CARROLL. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1925. Pp. viii +- 257. $2.50. 


Mr. ‘Carroll’s volume may be treated as a case study in the formation 
of a balance of party power capable of ultimate ascendancy. Jacksonian dem- 
ocracy sat in the Federal saddle from 1828 to 1840, and the problem before 
the opposition was to devise a means of dislodging it. Issues, leaders, party 
tactics, and party names were altered until the successful combination emerged. 
With copious particularity the author traces the flux of accommodation, con- 
flict, invention, and accident which produced the Whigs. Painstaking, if illeg- 
ible, maps are appended, 

Harorp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ' 


England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. By L. W. Morrtt. 
New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. xxi +- 278 and Ap- 
pendixes. $3.50. 
Few would deny to the industrial revolution in England a large place in 


modern social ‘history. Accordingly, any book touching upon the subject at- 
tracts immediate attention. Professor Moffit has put together many facts about 
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agriculture, manufacture, mining, marketing, and labor conditions, particularly 
in Lancashire, which was so eminently the field of innovation when the revolu- 
tion got under way. Generally speaking, the author regards the revolution as 
much more of a progressive change, spread out over several generations, than is 
usually held by economic historians. 

The author has leaned heavily upon Defoe, Arthur Young, and Postle- 
thwayte, of the eighteenth century, and upon Unwin, Clapham, Westerfield, 
and Daniels, of the twentieth. Accordingly, it is not to be expected that many 
new facts would be presented. The book is indeed a synthesis of facts and gen- 
eralizations to be found in printed sources, which, barring a few pamphlets, are 
readily accessible in*the larger libraries. If the author had chosen to base his 
researches upon the manuscripts of the tine, he might have provided fresh ma- 
terial for a more comprehensive story of the industrial revolution; but then he 
would have covered a narrower field. 

An interesting comparison, partly prophetic, is made between conditions in 
present-day Ontario (Canada) and eighteenth-century England, both on the eve 
of industrial changes. 

N. S. B. Gras 


Universrry oF MINNESOTA 


Social Origins and Social Continuities. By ALFRED Marston TOZZER, 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University. A course of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. xix -++ 286. $2.50. 


The orthodox modern American anthropology is here put into the form of 
popular lectures. The author frankly admits his indebtedness to the recent gen- 
eral treatises of Lowie, Goldenweiser, Wissler, and Kroeber. He thinks of cul- 
ture as largely a product of group contacts, but keeps the term “psychic unity” 
to describe the occurrence of similar traits that appear to him to have been 
separately developed. . 

The remaining chapters give representative examples of the crisis rites, 
family organization, political and social groupings, and other forms of social 
control in primitive societies. An Appendix contains material from the themes 
of Harvard Freshmen confessing their authors’ cherished superstitions. Here 
are interesting examples of the origin of personal fetishes. Success in an exam- 
ination is ascribed to the necktie worn at the time, and thereafter at all exam- 
inations that necktie is worn—it has acquired mana. 

RoBert REDFIELD 

University or COLORADO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS . 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, P. T. Diefendeffer, P.. E. Martin, and 
P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Socidlogy of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Civilization and the Savage Myth.—The ancient notion that civilization tends 
to subjugate the animal side of our nature may be partly true, but it ‘is also true 
that, so far from sublimating our primitive passions, civilized modes of life tend to 
. intensify those instincts which they are supposed to repress. The belief that in back- 
ward societies the sexual instinct is abnormally developed has no foundation whatso- 
ever. During the world-war the ferocious and bloodthirsty instincts which the white 
man is so ready to attribute to the savage were far outdone by the white man’s im- 
pulses, even to such an extent as to cause the savage himself to revolt-—Andrade and: 
La Touche, Sociological Review, XVII ee 1925), 301-6. (1,2.) PTD. 


Further Studies in the Psycho-Sexuality of College Graduate Men,—A. 
group of college graduates answered a questionnaire regarding each individual’s early 
life and training, his personal characteristics as estimated by himself, his feeling on. 
sexual matters, and his sex experiences. The replies are given statistically and are in 
some cases analyzed, but no general conclusions are drawn—M. W. Peck and F. L 
Wells, Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1925), 502-20. (I, 2; IX, 3.) E.R.R. 


Quelques Explications d'Enfants Relatives a l’Origin des Astres (Some Ex- 
planations of the Child’s Conceptions of the Origin of the Sun).—In the beginning 
the child attributes the origin of the sun to human works, in the second state the sun 
has its origin in a semi-natural, semi-artificial manner, and in the final stage the 
child arrives at the idea that the origin has nothing to do with human industry. 
Here the child invents a natural origin or refuses the question of origin which makes 
it very difficult for him-—Jean Piaget, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (October, 
1925), 677-702. (I, 3, 4.) P.T. D. 


Influence of Suggestion on Imagery in a Group Situation — A class experi- 
ment was carried on with verbal (orally given) stimuli to determine the effect of 
suggestion by personal influence on the vividness of voluntarily aroused images. The 
experiment shows that although the normal judgment of the vividness of certain 
types of imagery can be deñnitely influenced by suggestion, this influence is for the 
most part small.—Hulsey Cason, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX 
(October, 1925), 294-99. (I, 4.) 

Problems of Student Adjustment in the University—In the survey of educa- 
tional results and aims the universities have had their share of criticism, mostly just. 
One of the charges is that the university has failed to fit the individual to life, that 
it has molded rather than developed the student. Other factors must be taken into 
account than the intellectual capabilities and attainments of the students and the ` 
courses of study. Emotional tendencies and reactions, preferences and dislikes, reli- 
gious beliefs, social gaucheries or inclinations, volitional tendencies, vocational aspi- 
rations, and home environment are important in student adjustment and develop- 
ment.—Shepherd Ivory Franz, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 131-37. 
(I, 4; VIT, 4.) E.R.R. 
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Personality Types.—Numerous more or less confusing and overlapping classi- 
fications of personality types exist and may be criticized along two lines; either they 
are individualistic or they are pathological. A sociological classification is needed 
which involves all and is conceived as the product of interaction. Personality types 
can be classified as the unadjustable, unadjusted, adjusted, and maladjusted. This 
classification is not merely and superficially descriptive but is based on etiological 
factors.—E. B. Harper, Social Science, I “November, 1925), 26-29. (I, 4.) 7 

P.T. D. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


L'Aide à la Famille et la Natalité (Family Aid and the Birth-rate)-—~In the 
districts of France where mutual aid has beem given to the family, a decided increase 
has been noticed in the birth-rate. In these districts there are less unions without 
children and more unions with two, three, four, or more children. It is also worth 
noticing that where proper aid and attention is given the death-rate has shown a re- 
markable decrease.—Georges Risler, Le Afusée Social, XXXII (October, 1925), 285- 
88. (IL, 3; VIII, 2.) T.D. 


Une Initiative d'Association de Familles Nombreuses (The Ma of an 
Association for Large Families).—In the aid of the individual a definite course is 
gone through which consists of cycles. The first is that which deals with the school 
and the cultural development, secondly, the period of apprenticeship when he can 
command a small salary and, thirdly, the accomplished worker. With local and spe- 
cial as well as national assistance, great things may be accomplished towards national 
, unity and solidarity—Gaston Valran, Le Musée PBI XXXI (October, 1923), 
290-95. (II, 3.) e PLD 


HI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


. Devil Dances amid the Eternal Snows.—Dances are held by the peoples of 
Northern India or Tibet who wear cumbersome garments and enormous masks sym- 
bolically representing animals and earth demons, The dances consist of a whirling, 
leaping, and yelling to the noise of trumpets, cymbals, and drums until they finally 
fall exhausted.—L. S. Anderson, Asia, XXV (December, 1925), 1039-43. oe i) 


New Light on Evolving Man.—Man’s evolution has been traced by his actual 
fossil remains to about the beginning of the glacial period, half a million years ago. 
In America no previous book has received so much popular attention as that accorded 
to Professor Fairfield Ostorn’s Men of tke Old Stone Age. Some of the most valua- 
ble of the new books are: Fossil Men, Human Origins, Man’s Life on Earth, The 
Antiquity of Man, Fossi! Man in Spain, Ancient Hunters, and Prehistory—Albert G. 
Ingalls, Scientific American (September, 1925), 86-87. (IL, r.) PFD: 


The Island of Bolsü.—-Bolsö is a small island of Norway located in the midst 
of the Romsdal, Lang, and Fane fjords. The island is well forested and there are 
approximately fifteen holdings on it, the larger of which are not over three or four 
acres. Cottage industries have declined Jue to the closeness of civilization and in- 
stead of being a center as it was and as most islands were before the development of 
civilization due to -water communication, it is now an appendage to the mainland 
due to a system of communication by roads.—-B. F. Herbert, Sociological Review, 
XVII (October, 1925), 307-13. (IIT, 3.) P.T.D. 


A Romantic in Bengal and in New York.—A study of Bengal kinship terms 
and social organization reveals much of ‘biographical as well as of cultural signifi- 
cance.—Hlsie C., Parsons, Scientific Monthly, XXI (December, 1925), 600-12. (III, 3.) 

PTD, 


The Immigrant as a Factor in Social Work.—The average number of immi- 
grant families in case work is about 60 per cent. Yet the ignorance of many case 
workers of the social background of the immigrant and of his early experiences in 
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the new world are responsible for much bad advice and for suffering on the part of 
his family —Ida L. Hull, The Family, VI (October, 1925), 171-73. (III, 4; VI, 6.) 
E.R. R. 


A Polish Background.—After persuading a Polish husband to return to his 
wife and children a study was made of the early training and background of both 

husband and wife in order to understand the problems of other immigrants——Elsa 

Hirsch, The Family, VI (October, 1925), 181-84. (III, 4; IX, 5.) `° . E.R.R. 


The Limit of American Population.—A fixed limit for population growth ap- 
pears to be arbitrary. Temporary local limits’ of population may be transcended by 
various factors and shift ted by pressure of population. The limit of an area may be 
gauged by: wealth and. income, and egonomic opportunity by proportionate num- 
bers in different ‘occupations, capital invested, and flow of goods. Rate of increase 
depends upon composition and character as well as absolute numbers—Howard B. 
Woolston, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 5-16. (III, 4; VILI, 2.) P.E.M. 


Japan Views the Pacific: Conversations on Vital International Issues with 
Viscount Kato and Baron Shidehara. —The opinions of these Japanese officials on 
peace, the press, population pressure, racial intermarriage, Russian Sovietism, repub- 
lican government in Germany, international labor unrest, Asiatic alliance, the func- 
tion of Japanese culture in the world, and commercial relations with the United 
States are all interesting, but more particularly their attitude towards exclusion, de- 
- nial of naturalization, and the California land laws. Japan changed her nationality 
and land laws at the instigation of American diplomats. We call the Japanese unassim- 
ilable but deny them naturalization. A sentimental rather than a practical injury, a 
mistake that America will eventually correct, are their characterizations of the exist- 
ing discriminations -—Edward Price Belle Chicago Daily News Reprints, XXII 
(1925), 1-18. (III, 4; IV, 2.) P.B.B. 


The Limits of Australian Tminigration.—The capacity of Australia to absorb 
immigration seems to be 534 immigrants per 1,000 population with an average capi- 
tal import of £300 per immigrant. Climatic and other conditions of unoccupied 
areas, cost of development, and reactions on the standard of living seem to indicate 
increased immigration as undesirable—J. B. Brigden, Economic Record, I (Novem- - 


ber, 1925), 145-48. (III, 4, 5.) P.B.B. 


Group Settlement of Migrants in Western Australia.—Individual settlement 
in Southwestern Australia, except in the limestone belt and certain detached areas, is 
slow because of rapid regrowth of timber in sections and sandy character of the soil 
in others. Supporting individual settlers by loans from the Agricultural Bank had 
been successful in developing the wheat lands. Settlement.in groups of twenty with 
daily sustenance allowance while clearing the land was tried to promote dairying’ 
and has shown to date the following weaknesses: many settlers lacked agricultural 
experience; the cost has been greater than expected; the daily sustenance allowance 
came to be regarded frequently as day wages; areas unsuitable for settlement have 
‘been assigned occasionally’ to groups; a higher percentage of receht immigrants re- 
main with their group than of the older immigrants or native born.—E. Shann, 
Economic Record, I (November, 1925), 73-93. (III, 4, 5; V, I, 3.) > P.B.B. | 


Civilization and Its Effects on Indian Character.—There is no evidence to sup- 
port the broad generalization that contact with European civilization has changed a 
noble race of hospitable, truthful, and honest men into lying, deceptive thieves and 
rogues. The prosperity code of his own group defines the relation of the native to 
- other members of the group but’expediency alone determines the treatment of out- 
siders—E, E. Muntz, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 131-36. (IU, ae i 


The Obsidian Religion of Mexico.—The religion of Mexico today is the out- 
come of the mingling of different cultures. Although the cults of the several deitiés 
_ still retain some measure of distinctness, all have become amalgamated in what is to- 
day the Obsidian religion. The three original basic cults were the Quetzalcoatl of the ° 
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Maya, the Tlaloc of the Valley of Mexico and the Obsidian religion of the Nahua 
peoples. It is this last that became the dominant religion, and not only was it amal- 
gamated with the other faiths cherished by the peoples of Mexico, but no department 
of Mexican life at a later stage was uninfluenced by ideas which accompanied its 
ritual acts—Lewis Spence, Open Court, XX XTX (August, 1925), 449-63. (III, 6.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Mind of the Anthracite Miners-——The bitterness which the anthracite 
miners formerly felt toward the operators has passed away since the settlement of 
1920 satisfied their two vital demands of:a living wage and recognition of the union. . 
The mind of the anthracite miners today ig in all essential respects the typically 
American business mind. Their psycholcgy is not that of proletarians but that of 
business men lke the operators themselves.—Robert W. Bruére, Survey LV (October 
I, 1925), 16-rg. (IV, 1; VIII, 1.) ; E. R.R. 


Why Do Men Join the I.W.W.?—A careful analysis of hundreds of cases and 
I.W.W. propaganda literature discloses six main types of men within this organiza- 
tion. One grcup comes in because it gives them the only opportunity they find to 
hold their heeds up like other men, another because it is the most available weapon 
against their employers, a third because it explains their failures in terms of social 
injustice rather than personal deficiencies, a fourth group identifies themselves with 
the organization because they resent the way that society has treated the LW.W., a` 
fifth group believes that it offers the best solution of present social evils, a sixth 
` group joins because of the opportunity it offers them to prey upon society or other 

members of the organization—Cloice Howd, Social Science, L (November, 1925), 
4-12, (TV, 1, 3.) e P.T.D. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Ganglanj.—A very important element in the crime situation of Chicago is the 
great number of gangs that infest certain cultural and geographical areas of the city’s 
life. The gang is the most to be feared oZ all the crowds that imperil democracy for 
it can be conventional as well as impulsive. The trouble with the gang is that it is . 
not assimilated to tha ethical standards of the large cultural whole—Frederic M. 
Thrasher, Social Science, I (November, 1925), 1~3. (V, 2.) P.T.D. 


Zoning and Democracy.—Zoning requires constant, daily work and is in no 
sense an automatic and unchanging affair. Zoning tends to arouse democratic spirit 
for it will not function without the attention of the people and a machine-like prod- 
uct in zoning is not in accord with democratic principles. Favoritism, influence, 
bribery, corruption, and purchased immunity must be guarded against.—E. T. Hart- 
man, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 162-65. (V, 2.) P. E.M. 


Social Workers Broaden Their Conzeption of Community, —Social workers are 
questioning the doctrinaire assertions of protagonists of pure democratic neighbor- 
hood organizetion and are becoming critically skeptical about social service as such, . 
seeking to find a balance between specialized service to communities and stimulation 
of organizaticn for self-help in communities—LeRoy E. Bowman, Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 103-4. (V, 3; VI, 6.3 P.E.M. 


Self Deierminism in Neighborhood Clubs.—The many , Peigkborhood clubs 
that grow up and exist independent of social service institutions indicate the presence 
of leadership and initiative which should be fostered by those who attempt to form 
and lead clubs. The fob of the club leader is that of helping to accomplish the task 
the club has set for itself rather than accomplish that task for it. It is better that a 
neighborhood club should reach the right goal by a process of trial and error on the 
part of its own members than that it should start right only because the leader dic- 
tates what should be done——LeRoy E. Bowman, Reprint from Standard (October, 
1925). (V, 3: VI, 7.) E.R.R. 
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Communism among Insects.—The social insects include the bees, wasps, ants, 
and termites which live in colonies, have a well-defined caste system and closely ad- 
here to division of labor. Perhaps the most serious losses in the United States are 
to the woodwork of buildings and material stored therein caused by termites. Man’s 
civilization is higher than that of insect communities and man’s intelligence will 
eventually win the battle against insect vandals,—T. E. Snyder, Scientific Monthly, 
XXI (November, 1925), 466-77. (V, 3.) Pel. D. 


Community Relationships.—Co-operation is greater where the population is 
homogeneous or where large groups have a common background, and where aggres- 
sive group leadership takes the place of individual leadership. A happy social and 
recreational life and freedom from religious, family or political strife are important 
elements in community OPERON ~]. B. Gwin, Social Forces, IV (September, 
1925), 104~8. (V, 3.) P.E. M. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Organizing the Community for Immigrant Education.—Americanization, or as 
it is now called, immigrant education, involves the entire life of the community and 
all of its institutions, contacts, and functions. We must proceed from the concrete to 
the general. We must find where the old-world customs are breaking down fastest 
and organize around these points to aid in the readjustment of the immigrant in his 
os country.—Bradley Buell, Fomily, VI (October, 1925), sae oe ae 
i »4 z , 


Play in Rural Life.—Play is one of the most important socializing factors in 
rural life. It safeguards and develops country people physically, mentally, morally, 
and socially. It teaches them adaptability and co-operation, aids them to be good 
citizens and develops eraser co A. Anderson, Social Forces, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 113-15. (VI, 4; V, 1.) P.E.M 


Trends in Public Rocrealioñ -—The present tendency is toward year-round 
recreation of both physical and cultural types for persons of all ages and of every 
social and economic group. The municipalization of recreation is being extended, 
trained leaders are being substituted for untrained, equipment is being improved, and 
greater opportunities fer abundant life and for virile training in citizenship are being 
provided—-Weaver Pangburn, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), da ee 


Expert Testimony.—Expert testimony is a synthetic composed of “jack~ass” 
law and lame-duck medicine, It was at first a beautiful vision which seemed an 
ideal way to solve a great social and legal problem that had become acute. What has 
grown out of the travail of the human mind does not resemble the ideal that was 
hoped for. Medical men should be used by the courts as medical consultants and not 
as partisan participants. The hypothetical question should be eliminated or remod- 
eled. The experts should have free access to all pertinent data in the case, including 
a satisfactory examination of the individuals involved under conditions that are 
normal—-Thomas J. Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 138~42. 
(VI, 5). E.R.R. 


A. New Field for Social Work in the South —City social workers generally 
fail to visualize rural life in the far South and experience difficulty in securing from 
communities information concerning their clients who have moved from rural neigh- 
borhoods to the cities. Intelligent colored people in these communities, if given the 
requisite training in social work, would help to solve the Sg aes —Helen B. Pen- 
dleton, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 142-45. (VI, 6; IV; 2.), P. E.M. 


The Use of Case Stories in Newspaper Publicity. T want the 
names, addresses, and all of the facts in a news story, while social agencies must keep 
the identity of their clients confidential. For this reason it is difficult to ask for pub- 
lic aid through the news columns. The feature story can be used better than the news 
Ey i this purpose Mary Swain Routzahn, Family, VI A 1925), 168-70. 

E.R. R. 
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Goals in Social Work.—We must not measure the value of service by the 
amount of money spent in charitable enterprises. Often it is just the reverse. No 
human soul can be relieved of its own responsibility. Our ultimate goal is to clear 
“away all obstacles so that every individual may have the fullest development of 
body, mind, and soul—Lawson Purdy, nam: VI (October, 1925}, 184-87. ae ó.) 
T E 


+ * = 


Children’s nike: Principles. —The institution as a substitute for the 
real home should be modeled as nearly as possible upon the family unit. The funda- 
mental principles upon which an institution should be administered are: (1) Love 
for kindred, fellows, environment, the true and the beautiful and God. (2) Natural 
and moral law. (3) Exercise, imaginative and game plays. (4) Work. (5) Full and 
Wry) education-——R. R. Reeder, Social ea IV (September, 1925 5) k 92-97. 

7 E.M. 


A Double-Barreled Social Agency: The Boy Scouts of America—Leadership 
based on volunteer service and co-operation with existing organizations are. funda- 
mental principles upon which the Boy Scout Movement is based. The range of occu- 
pations and ages of the workers points to the value of the movement to the workers 
and the community as well as to the boys EneIDSE Ves mE. S. Martin, Social Forces, 
IV (September, 1925), 94-07. (VI, 7.) i P.E. M. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Cotton-Cloth: A Type Study of the Social Process.—The cultivation: and 
manufacture of cotton is a clear illustration of the development of “individualism, 
. socialism, humanism.”, The making of cetton cloth developed from individual pro- 
duction for family use to mass productidh. Increased demand was followed by nu- 
merous inventions which increased production and resulted in division of interest 
any -~Mary 0. Cowper, Soczal Forces, IV (September, 1923), rhs 

I E. 


The Emergence of Factory Labor—The modern factory woke has passed 
through the positions of slave, serf, and free artisan to his present stage of independ- 
ence, He has the right to contract freely, occupies a high position and constitutes an 
economic power of great magnitude.—Walter J. Matherly, Social Forces, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 175-83. (VII, r.) P.E.M 


The Trend in Religious Thought.—Today the discussion of religion and reli- 
gious claims is deeply affected and colored by the general fashions and tendencies of 
the time. Religious thinkers desire to be as up-to-date as the men of exact science, 
and nothing modern is foreign to them. Examples of the modern trend can be found 
in the works of Martin, Patten,.Cabot, Mathews, and others—Victor S. Yarros, © 
Open Court, XX XIX (September, 1925), 554-63. (VII, 2.) P.T. D. 


- Progress in Religion.—In the later half of the last century the inte#lectual in- 
terests of western civilization brought to birth the science of comparative religion. 
From the World’s Parliament of Religions, which was held at the Chicago Exhibition 
in 1893 sprang the International Congresses of the. History of Religions. The aim of 
these conferences today is a better understanding of each and every religion and a 
co-operation of all of aon Julian Huzley, Sociological Review, XVII (October, 
1925), 255-58. (VII, 2.) P.T. D. 


The Way to Truth and Unity.—Confusion and disorder is very dominant in 
the religions of mankind and perhaps truth and unity will be approached through a 
revolution analogous to those that took place in the natural sciences, Real orderly 
progress has only been made when men asserted their freedom of thought and action, 
turned from mere custom and from the reiteration of opinions found in books and 
` popular tradition and began to study nature itself. In religion we need likewise the 
abandonment of dogmatism for freedom.—A. G. Widgery; Sociological Review, 
XVII (October, 1925}, 259-63. (VII, 2.) P.T.D 
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The Hall of Vision: -—The different modes of approach to religious unity are 
through travel, biology, economics and anthropology, history, psychology and civics, 
humanist scholarship, and sociology. At the Conference of Living Religions an exhi- 
bition was arranged to illustrate concretely and visually these different modes of 
approach of religious unison. To purify, énnoble, enrich, our world within we need 
all the resources of religion, poetry, and learning; and to remake our world without 
into a fit home for humanity we need all the resources of science, art, and industry 
and, above all, we need continuity and persistence in quest. of that unity between 
inner and outer which has inspired all the great religious founders.——Victor Branford, 
_ Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1925), 264-88, (VII, 2.) l P.T.D. 


Why Schooling Costs So Much.—Schools cost more thap formerly because we 
are now providing education for all ages and because we are not trying to teach a 
few infants the three R’s but are preparing the whole people for living. Schools cost 
so much because our people believe in education as the only panacea for all ills to ° 
which flesh and spirit are heir; and we are unloading upon the educational expense 
account the cost of the whole business of civilization necessary for the operation of 
democracy —Frederick Burk, Survey, LIV (September 1, 1925), 557-60. oi i 


The Decline of the Political Editorial—-Political editorials are declining in in- 
fluence and numbers. The reasons for the decline are found in the lack of sufficient 
knowledge by the people to form an intelligent opinion about political matters, the 
tendency to be pro or anti in politics, disillusionment about politics and distrust of 

the press-~—Marshall D. Beuick, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), I 56-62. es 3) 


New Attitude towards. Race Probjem in the South, =i new attitude 
toward race problem in the south demands that the facts be known. In consequence, 
facts relevant to race problems are presented with such finality today that the atti- 
tude in the south toward the negro has far less of prejudice, far more of reason, far 
less of ignorance, far more of intelligent discussion, far more of co-operative spirit, 
and far less of antagonistic effort—Charles D. J ohnson, Social Science, I e 
ber, 1925), 22—25. (VII, 4; IV, 2.) . P.T.D. 


Les Causes Historiques du Bouleversement de la Russie (The Historical 
Causes of the Overthrow of Russia) —The causes which have led to the final over- 
throw of the old government of Russia can be traced to property and the misuse of 
power. The domination finally became so unbearable that revolutions were the result 
with the climax in the revolution which took place during the world-war. Today, 
communism is the form of government but due to lack of organization and the loss 
of many of the most desirable people they still lack a solid foundation on which to 
- build their government—A. Suligowski, La Réforme Sociale, LXXXV (September, 

October, 1925), 527-49. (VIL, 4.) P.T.D. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION _ 


. The Relation of Mental Age to Industrial Efficiency of a Group of Mental 
Defectiver, -—Institutional occupations furnish a wide range of tasks suited to abil- 
ities that range from mental age 2.8 to mental age 12. The quality of the work done, 
in general, shows an increase with increasing mental age. Correlations for the whole 
group show a:positive relationship between mental age and industrial efficiency.— 
at A. Merrill, Journal of Delinquency, IX (May, 1925), 83-104. AT 15" 

2 


Research on the Diagnosis of Pre-Delinquent Tendencies——Delinquency is . 
less often associated with intellectual defect than was believed a decade ago to be.the 
case. Research must be carried into the field of emotional and personality traits if 
we would develop methods by which delinquent tendencies may be recognized before 
the individual comes into serious conflict with the law, The studies of Voelker, Cady, 
Raubenheimer, Laslett, and Wyman are among those which are opening a new chap- 
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ter in the history of mental testing—the testing of personality, emotions, and charac- 
ter.—Lewis M. Terman, J ournal o f Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 124-30. ee -) 


Our Intellectually Disinherited.—-Not all families dependent on charity are 
characterized by degraded, socially patholozical conditions, and many of them realize 
the advantages of education. Material poverty produces mental and spiritual pov- 
erty, results in loss of educational enthusiasm, produces physical handicap and ill- 
ness, and retards the individual through absence of stimulus. This chain should be 
broken and training provided commensurate with ability—Ralph R. Holben, Social 
Forces, IV (September, 1925), 84-91. (VIII, x.) P.E.M. 


Crime and Sentfnentality. —Crime has, been viewed sentimentally, and far 
more interest is shown in the criminals than’ in their victims. There is a distinct 
criminal caste in which crime is hereditary. These habitual offenders sometimes re- 
form but no reform society can effect such a change, for it is always the result of 
volition on the part of the criminal—James L. Ford; Scribner’s Magazine, LX XVIII 
(October, 1925), 407-11. (VIII, 1.) P.E.M. 


Case Work for Quasi-Delinquent Children by Educational and Other Non- 
Court Agencies.—The replies to a questionnaire sent to various educational agencies 
shows the degree to which they are using the lessons learned from the juvenile court. 
—Thomas D. Eliot, Journal of Delinquency, IX (January—March, es 5)» I-50. 
(VIII, r.) R.R. 


Will the French Race Become Extinct ?—The almost stationary population of 
France, and Germany’s actual and potential superiority in man power makes the 
French apprehensive as to the future. Iner78g France had a population greater than 
was possessed by any other European coufitry.- Today France is fifth in population, 
lowest in the scale of excess of births over deaths and second lowest in births per 
thousand. With the low birth-rate and the immigration of foreigners into France, 
France not: only confronts depopulation but denationalization as well—H. G. Wil- 
lard, Scientific Monthly, XXI (December, 1925), 591-99. (VIL, 2.) PT. D; 


Points in Preventive Psychiatry.—The frequency of syphilis as a causative 
factor of mental disease makes its prevention a practical matter of preventive psy- 
chiatry, If poisons which act upon the nervous system could be eliminated, a further 
step in the direction of prevention would be taken. Arterio- sclerosis, which is be- 
coming more frequent as other causes of death are reduced, is also of importance. 
More especially, however, may, the incidence of mental disease be reduced’ by avoid- 
ing those conditions which cause changes in and disorganization of personality. Pre- 
vention of this type would include early efforts toward the socialization of the child, 
aid and advice in the difficult period of adolescence, and the like. Finally, eugenics 
offers the most important, even though it may be least practicable, means of elimi- 
nating mental disorders which are due to hereditary predispositions—Edward A. 
Strecker, The Nation’s Health, VII (June, 1925), 387-90. (VIL, 2,4.) E.R.R. 


Genetics Applied to Man Gives Basis for Eugenic Rules.—The principles of 
genetics, including Mendelism, which have been worked out on animals and plants 
apply to man with but few exceptions. Eugenics aims to apply these rules to the 
betterment of the race, and thus prevent the present tendency towards degeneration. 
—William S. Sadler, The Nation’s Health, VII (August, 1925), 536-38. (VIII, 2.) 

E:R.R. 


Illusions sur la Depopulation (Fallacies on Depopulation) —The depopulation 
of France is due to many things, according to various opinions in France. One says 
it’s due to low birth-rate, another to war, and others to various other causes. Al}, 
no doubt, have something to do with the depopulation, but what is wanted now is 
an increase in population which can be rezched and maintained when three children 
are raised to each family.. This can be greatly assisted by the state through family 
aid.—Jean Bourdon, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, CXXIV (September, 1925), 
415-23. (VIII, 2.) P.T.D. 
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Team Work Is a Vital Factor in Treatment of Child Behavior —“And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it” (I Cor. 12:26), is no less 
true today than it was when written, but only recently has its ‘real significance been 
understood. If all the members suffer it follows that the treatment must be directed 
toward the cure of all. For this reason medical and social workers are coming to- 
gether in closer co-operation when dealing with their patients, the result being that 
team-work has opened new methods of dealing with abnormal conditions. This new 
co-operation has been of special value in cases of delinquent children—Thomas D. 
Eliot, The Nation’s Health, VIL (August, 1925), 527-28. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Clinical Demonstrations of Mental Disorders from the Point of View of Psy- 
chopathology and Internal Medicine.—A series of clinics was held for medical stu- 
dents, stressing the common ground of psychiatry and internal medicine. The rela- 
tion of psychiatry and internal medicine is important, but suffers from serious limi- 
tations in practice at present, as regards the understanding of etiology and the meth- 
ods of treatment.—F. I. Werthmeimer and R. S. Lyman, Mental Hygiene, IX (April, 
1925), 360-86. (VIII, 4.) E.R. R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Preliminary Report of a Study of the Mechanical Ability of Delinquent Boys 
of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court, 1924.—The results obtained with the Mechani- 
cal Assembly Test indicate that there is a type of boy of energetic nature possessed 
of marked intelligence of a sort tending to find expression in manual rather than 
lingual directions, If every boy in school, especially the problem boy, could be tested 
for this ability and then given mechanical training where desirable, the potential de- 
linquent might in many cases be diverted into paths of useful occupation —-Mabel R. 
Jessup, Journal of Delinquency, IX (May, 1925), 105-16. (IX, 2; VIII, 1.) LRR 


Technique of Differential Mental Diagnosis.—The mental age and intelligent 
quotient are valuable adjuncts in the study of cases in the psychological clinic, but 
' are many times inadequate in the solution of the problem. Special techniques are 
necessary. The clinical problem presented by a case often differs from the problem 
as stated by the teachers or parents who refer the child to the clinic—Mervin A. 
Durea, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 143-53. (IX, 2.) E.R. R. 


; A Proposed Program of Research for Kindergarten and Primary Education.— 
If kindergarten-primary education is to be continued to lead progressive educational 
movements on a safe scientific basis, there must be provided a program of research 
directed by experts and controlled and supported by a national or international body 
of nursery, kindergarten-primary educators.—-Ethel Imogene Salisbury, Journal of 
Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 154-38. (IX, 3; VII, 2.) E.RR. 


Facts versus Principle.—The prevailing tendency among economists is to scorn 
principles and exalt facts. Today is a day of special studies in selected fields and the 
real task of research is to garner all the available facts, present them in some sort of 
an understandable fashion, and draw such conclusions as can safely be made from 
the data. Facts in themselves are worth something, the ancient way of using them is 
wrong.—I. Sees Social Science, I (November, 1925), 13-17. (IX, 4) RD 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL’ 
. . SCIENCES 


Representative Biological Theories of Society. II “Social Darwinism” (con- 
tinued )—Gumplowicz believes in parallelism between biological and social evolution 
and that the struggle of races, states, and social groups must continue without ter- 
mination or mitigation. Not another theorist accepts these doctrines but most agree 
on and believe in the transformation of conflict into alliance and co-operation which 
seem to be a function in social evolution. Novicow was one of the greatest-critics of 
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“Social Darwinism,” he constantly advanced antimilitaristic doctrines and attacked 
the “blood-and-iron” policy: Novicow’s basic thesis is that the course of human 
evolution has been characterized by struggles and alliances wkich have successively 
been primarily physiological economic, political, and intellectual—H. E. Barnes, 
Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1925", 294-300. (X, I, 5.) P.T. D. 


The Concept “Social”: A Critical Note.—If the term “social” be equivalent 
to collective, it does not distinguish between organic and superorganic factors in hu- 
man behavior. If “social” be equivalent to cultural the distinction between indi- 
vidual and collective is lost, for cultural behavior may be either.—Leslie A. White, 
Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 72-74. (X, 2.) P. E.M. 


Social Pattern: # Methodological Study.—The persons in a society respond 
to the patterns of behavior of that society, and*this behavior can be accounted for on 
the basis of a study of the cultural elements which have combined to make the pat- 
terns, and the ways in which they have bezn combined by a society through its his- 
torical experience. Fewer wives of men in the occupations which are more lucrative 
and provide steadier employment work than wives of men whose occupations are 
lower in the economic and social scale-—Melville J. Herskovits; Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 57-69. (X, 2; IX, 2.) 


‘Looking Back at Malthus.—Besides cataloguing data and suggesting alterna- 

tives in contradiction to the metaphorical s:atement of Malthus’ thesis of the increase 

‘ratios of food and population, the writer suggests that statistical comparisons should 

be by proportionate spans of the total] history of phenomena rather than by identical 

periods of time.—Mark Jefferson, Geographicel Review, XV (April, 192 3); 177-89. 
(X, 3.) P.B.B. 


Economics as a Social Philosophy.4-After reviewing the history of economic 
thought and the controversy over economic value, the writer finds in the attention to 
motives other than gain and to ethical considerations “a modern trend to consider 
economics as one aspect of behavior.”—Everett W. Goodhue, International Journal 
of Ethics, XX XVI (October, 1925), 54-70. (X, 3.) P.B.B. 


Co-operation as an Equalitarian Sanction.—Co-operation is a sine quae non 
of life, is more compelling in common danger and when an active reality “has his- 
torically categorized itself under the concept of equality,” and “equality, when seen 
' prospectively to be desirable, has justified and does justify itself by ... . values of 
cooperation.” Intermarriage ordinarily indicates an equalitarian attitude —T. V. 
Smith, International J ournal of Ethics, XXXVI (October, 1925), 21-53. (X, 49 


The Teaching of Sociology.—Danger lies in following the text too closely, 
making the course too easy, and preaching. The acceptance of unproved generalities, 
reliance on materials 'in other fields which are not conclusive, and overlapping allied 
subjects should be avoided. The text should be supplemented by abundant library 
materials, or a book of readings be used. Frederick G. Detweiler, Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 69-70. (X, 6.) P.E.M. 


The Teaching of Sociology in the South.—Three outstanding problems are: 
The proper combinations of sociology and the other social sciences so that majors in 
‘social science may be offered in every southern institution. Popularization of sociol- 
ogy sc that full-time specialists will be provided in each of the social sciences. Types 
of courses and methods of presentation mest profitable for southern students.—T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 71-72. (X, 6, 5.) P.E.M. 
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ABSTRACT =, 


The iied and deep-seated appreciation of the. fact that the social sci- 
ences are a factor cf great practical importance to the development of our civiliza- 
tion is very new and has resulted in’ an almost overwhelming mass of ideas and the- 
ories. In order to get the best practical results it is necessary to analyze and crystal- 
lize these ideas anc theories into concrete working forces which can be effectively 
applied.to the problems before us.. This requires (1) an analysis of the fundamental 
objects for which -he social sciences should work; (2) a classification ‘of, lines of 
work, in order that. the workers, may concentrate on specific problems and use the 
l work of investigators in other fields by definite reference, thus avoiding the tendency 
to speculative theorizing from indefinite data; (3) a placing of the responsibility for - 
the development of the subject. It.is neither probable nor important that.an early 
presentation of the case will be complete and final, but in order to focus the discus- 
- sion it is of great importance that a clearly defined prospectus should be made that . 

may be accepted, o> discussed and amended, in detail. 


The widespread and deep-seated interest in the social sciences, 
and, in fact, the appreciation of their existence as important factors | 
in the ordering of our lives is so new that it is not surprising that 
there should be an almost, overwhelming 1 mass of ideas and theories 
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evolved, nor is it strange that this mass of work in a new and un- 
tried field should be characterized by a lack of consistency and, 
co-ordination. 

_In speaking of the social sciences as a new and untried field I 
do not refer to the knowledge on which they are based, as I fully 
appreciate that practically all of the ideas and principles we are 
now working - upon can be traced to the individual great minds 
which we find distributed over the past two or three thousand 
years. I refer to the fact that the idea of making the social sciences 
concrete practical sciences to be applied to our daily life has only © 
. within a comparatively short time been sufficiently widely dissemi- 
nated and accepted to make their practical application a vital ques- 
- tion.. The events of the last decade have tremendously accelerated 
this dissemination and appreciation, and it may be assumed that: 
the social sciences as such will increasingly become a factor in the 
development of our civilization and will gradually but surely work 
toward a soundly scientific basis, 

The principal obstacle to their development is the entire lack 

of agreement as to what they are, and the existing confusion and 
‘indefiniteness as to the province ofeach. When they are spoken of 
we all have a general idea of what is meant and a general impression 
that they are a valuable and important part of the world’s work. 
And yet, although the term is constantly, impressively, and con-. 
vincingly used, apparently no cne has ever attempted to answer 
specifically the simple and natural question, “You speak of the 
. social sciences. What do you mean?” 
With the belief that their proper development can be directed 
. and strengthened by careful consideration, I have, during the past ` 
year; discussed with a number of men whose opinions are worthy 
of weight the idea of analyzing and classifying the social. sciences 
and clearly defining the scope of each, with a view to increasing 
their effectiveness as practical working forces. 

The result of these discussions has encouraged me to write this 
paper in the hope that it will develop a wider discussion and possi- 
ble action. As the talks I have had were all interesting and enlight- 
ening, a brief résumé bringing out some of the salient points may 
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be of interest ae taking up’ the concrete presentation of my 


. thought. 


The consensus of opinion was sey that the time is ripe for’ 
- “the discussion and analysis. of the social sciences as such.. On the 
proposition that they should be defined and classified with a view 
to making their work more concrete and effective, opinions varied 
from cordial support of the idea to the feeling that while definite’ 
action might 1 not result, the digcussion of the quéstions, would un- . 
doubtedly prove valuable and enlightening. No two fully agreed as ~ 
to what can be properly classed as social sciences, although the ‘dif- 
. ferences, except in one or two instances, were rather of form than 
of principle. I found but one man wha had previously given the 
subject serious thought, whose views while generally coinciding : 
with mine, tended toward a less comprehensive and more technical 
classification. This difference of opinion presumably came from 
the fact that he approached the subject from the viewpoint of wide 
_ experience in university administration, while I have simply worked 
from an analysis of underlying fundamental principles. ‘My respect 
for-his opinion is such that I should be reuerant to feel that we. ` 
could not reach common ground. . 
Two opinions, both of which were among ios: I got during a 
visit to England last spring, brought out the only arguments I have ` 
heard made against the value of an attempt to place the social sci- 
ences on a more scientific and effective footing. The first, from a 
‘man who has written much and forcefully on the needs of the - 
world, agreed with me in principle, but he felt that the processes are 
too slow to be of value, and that the world is in such condition that 
` immediate and drastic action is necessary tò save civilization from | 
annihilation. He was inclined to class me with Aristotle eż al., 
whose work he felt had proved ineffective. I take issue with this 
point of view and believe that the work of Aristotle et al. is going 

on and will go on. If the social sciences are to be placed on a sound - 
basis it is necessary to instil into them understanding of the fact 
that scientific work consists of seeking for facts and the truth. The 


_ scientific worker is concerned with his problem, not with world - 


cataclysms, and. he can safely assume that there will be an ample 
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sibol of propagandists to spe world ioina theories, s some — 
of which may prove to have value when subjected to the crucible. 
‘test of scientific analysis. i g 
_ The other opinion referred to, coming from a ‘much more con- 
servative source, was to the effect that it must be remembered that 
political economy and economics are not exact sciences, that they. 


E are constantly confronted by the necessity of deviation on account - | 


` of the human element, and that. tire human mind ae not work 
along defiriite lines.. 

This opinion strikes at the crux oor the whole uae of the. 
working out of the social problem on a soundly scientific basis. If 


`- economic truths are opened up to adjustment and deflection by 


speculative application of the so-called “human” factor the inevita- 
ble result will be the development of individual speculative theo- 
rists, not the creation of logical scientific thinkers. The: present 
tendency in this direction is the , underlying cause of my work on 
this subject. 

There are many highly trained scientists devoting their lives to 
the problem of the human brain and mind. Their work i is as funda- 
= mentally’ a social science as the work of the ‘economist. I think. 
these men would say that with good education, proper bodily nour- 
ishment, and reasonable mental gratification the human brain and - 
mind could generally be counted on to act sanely. It is so clearly _ 
- the province of certain branches of the.social sciences to. develop 
andi improve. the human mind and brain that it is a logical absurdity 

for another branch to assume present conditions of development as 


‘a factor in the consideration of its problem. It.may well be that a 
legislator confronted by political conditions, “mob psychology,” or | . 


a low mental average of his constituency could wisely compromise 
_or adjust an economic situation. But if he should it would: be the 
duty of the economist to show’ clearly the fact that-his work was a- 
temporary expedient. The distinction I wish to make is that Solon 
showed wise statesmanship when he said: “These are not the best 


laws I can write, but they are the best the people can obey”; where- `, 


as an enone who says, in effect, “This is not the real truth, but 
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f is as near to it as the average brain cah comprehend”. makes him- 
self ridiculous as a’ scientific worker. 
In discussing the specific fields of work that should be classed 


-as social sciences the greatest differences -of opinion were brought 


out by the question whether or not, religion should be included.. 
-It was argued on the one hand that it is not possible to make a sci- 


ence of the, working of the human soul, and that religion is, and‘. 


must remain, something above and beyond the ‘conception of the . 
human mind. On the other hand it was argued that as all mankind | 
(with a negligibly small number of exceptions) believes'in God and 
'. has religion, and as religion is the controlling force in establishing 
. and maintaining the moral codes of all civilization, and as society 
cannot exist without a moral code, the conclusion is inevitable that - 
religion must be included in the list of social sciences. 
While these two points of view seem to be diametrically op- 
posed, if we divide religion -into two problems, the fact and the 
form, they cease to be incompatible. It must be admitted that, until 
‘the problem of the human soul and its relation to the body is solved, 
‘the: form of religion must continue to be a matter of personal con- 
viction and belief. It must remain in the realms. of speculative phi- 
losophy, and is not susceptible of scientific analysis. But the fact 
_ of religion; its bearing on the development of the human mind and 


on the creation and adoption of the-code of morals governing hu- ` 


man intercourse, is essentially a factor demanding recognition: ina 


- . ,-classification cf. the social sciences. 


Another question, the discussion of which brought out: various 
shades of opinion, and especially brought. out the fact. that the- 
problem had never been “thought through,” is the question whether 
_or not political government should be classed as a social science. - 
Unquestionably political government is 4 very important factor in 
social development and an essential necessity inthe social struc- 
. ture. It is even classed by some as the fundamentally important l 

work of the social sciences. Its.degree of importance is, however, 
unimportant, and it may well be that its importance is exaggerated. 
by its closeness to, and influence on, our daily acts and life. | 

In a democracy political government is based upon existing . 
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habits and customs and cannot reach a higher plane than the aver- 
age mental and moral plane of the constituency. It consists, and 
should consist, of a constant effort to adapt its laws and regulations 
to oe conditions, and its controlling factor must and should be 
a “working majority” of votes. While at times it may.be tempo- 
rarily deflected, on the whole it will reflect, and must of necessity 
reflect, existing conditions with mirror-like accuracy. — | 

It is the province of political government to frame laws and 
' regulations based on, and suited to, our present stage of average 
development. This is not a process of seeking after indisputable 
_ facts and fundamental truths, and is therefore not a science. The 
type of mind and training best fitted for work in the field of politi- 
-cal government differs radically from the requirements in the sci- 
entific field. Political government must of necessity be a constant 
process of adjustment to existing conditions. -Science cannot com- — 
promise. 

It is the province of the sotjal sciences to raise the average 
plane of the constituency and thereby automatically to produce 
better political government. As an important part of this educa- 
tional work, each of the social sciences should, in its own field, con- 
stantly analyze and criticize the existing political government. 

In the following attempt to give briefly and logically the funda- 
mental basis and the field of work of the social sciences I use the 
term “government” as broadly including the governing control of 
habits, customs, moral code, and standards of education, as well as: 
political government. In fact, as before indicated, political govern- l 
ment is rather a.result than a cause, and the others mentioned are 
_the fundamental bases of governing control. | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION THROUGH GOVERNMENT 


The evolutionary process which we call civilization is the proc- 
ess of the development of the human mind toward a higher form 
„of being. This evolution progresses as rapidly as it is possible to 
disseminate through the great mass of humanity the sound and 
logical theories which emanate from the best and most highly de- 
veloped minds. It is retarded by the adoption of unsound ideas and | 
illogical theories, 
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No acquired knowledge is of value to the development of civili- 
zation until it has been SESS through, and adopted by, the 
‘great mass of humanity. - 

Civilization must be controlled by rules and customs governing 
‘human action and association, and wall advance or decline in exact 
ratio to the wisdom or folly of this government. The adoption of 
‘new ideas and new developments must come through this govern- 
ment. - ’ 
Therefore the greatest possible aid that can be given to the 
progress of civilization is to improve the means by which the best . 
knowledge of the best.minds is applied to, and disseminated 
through, the great mass of humanity. This can be done only 
_ through the medium of the governing control of the rules and regu- 
lations provided for human action and association. 

If the best existing knowledge in each line of thought affecting 
civilization is gathered and co-ordinated and is applied to govern- 
ment in an authoritative and con¥incing manner the result will be 
the best civilization of which the human race-is capable under the 
limitations of the-present development of the human mind. Also 
the best condition will exist for further development. 


FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES | 

It is the province of the social sciences to develop, co-ordinate, ` 
and disseminate knowledge affecting civilizátion and the welfare 
of the human race. As it is clear that a great mass of, knowledge 
exists which has not been clarified, disseminated, and adopted, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the social sciences are not properly. 
functioning. This proposition is so self-evident as to be axiomatic, . 
and is characteristic of all branches of social science to a greater 
‘orless degree and from widely differing causes. It is manifestly im- 
possible to take up these causes in detail within the limitations of a 
single article, but in order to indicate my meaning I will cite one 
example taken from a branch of economics. | 
The most direct means of applying existing knowledge to the 
welfare of the community is through our legislators, including in 
the term “legislators” not only members of public political bodies, 
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but also all those aedi in the active work of the ‘dade labor, 
religious, and other organizations which have, and will continue to 
- have, an important part in the framing of government i in its broad 
sense. These legislators as a class are earnest men and desirous of - 
- accomplishing results. If a legislator asks three ‘chemists for infor- 
mation as to the source of supply and uses of sulphuric acid he gets 
from each‘a report, made on the same scientific basis, that-he can 
argue from and act upon with confidence. If he consults three eco- 
_ nomic authorities on the much-discussed question of the relation of 
_ labor and capital he comes away with a confused idea that he does 
not know who is:a laborer or what capital is,.and with a firm con- - 
. viction that the science of economics is too theoretical and indefi- 
nite for ' practical use. l 

In; giving this example I do not wish unduly i ai econo- 
mists; on the contrary, I would give them full credit for the ex- 
tremely valuable results of their work. But the fact remains that, 
comparatively speaking, economics is not a highly developed sci- 
: ence for the accomplishment of practical results. 
| The use by different economists of the same term with differing, 
and often widely differing, definitions makes their conclusions — 
largely incomparable and difficult of application. This i is a serious Í 
cause of confusion and is thoroughly unscientific. 

The tendency of economists to unregulated thought, too often 
directed and controlled by the desire to prove a preconceived idea, 
seriously militates against the creation of a cohesive body of effec- 
tive workers. 

There is a widespread feeling that the science of economics has 
so many indefinite factors that it cannot be treated’ on the same | 
basis as the so-called “exact” sciences. This feeling, unfortunately 
shared: by many economists, seriously hampers the dissemination 
and acceptance of economic eaainies I freely admit that such sub- | 
sidiary sciences as physics and chemistry have reached a stage of- 
| “development far higher than economics, but I look or this: rather 
_ as an example to be followed than as a difficulty that# cannot be 

. overcome. If the astronomer can co-ordinate the acquired knowl- 
edge of physics, chemistry, and mathematics and tell us what com- 
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ponent sigan exist. in Mars; and the temperature: cof the sun, 
with its varidtions and causes, surely it should not be impossible to 
' settle the conditions best ‘ited for the, welfare and dévelopment of 
the human brain: _ l 
In the field of economics the basis cx exists Jor a clearly defined, 
thoroughly organized science which would enormously i increase the 
practical value’ of economic work. Such men-as Adam Smith, 
_ Ricardo, and Mill have gloriously blazed the trail. Some day some . 
body of men will hew it into a broad highway that will help civiliza- 
tion to move forward in a.clear, unhampered manner. E 

‘In the other branches of social science there are. the same 
trails blazed by great minds. And in varying degree we find the’ 
same lack of clearly defined understanding that these sciences are - 
concrete practical forces which are fundamentally indispensable. to 
the development of civilization. : ) 

How best to improve these conditions is the robiem before us. 
| The simple way of approaching,it seems to be to present for con- 
sideration and discussion a definition of the social sciences with 
` their obj ects and scope. 


" CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES l 

- The purpose of civilization is to provide health, wealth, and 
M for the great mass of humanity under conditions that 
will tend to constant and progressive improvement. 

The time-honored and very expressive phrase, “health, wealth, 
and: happiness” ‘covers the problem very completely if the words > 
are taken i in their real sense. Health- is not merely absence of dis- 
, ease, but .means: a . well-developed, ‘well-nourished, well-trained 
body. Wealth does not mean the possession of property, except to. 
the extent that each can use it personally, wisely, and beneficially. 
Property beyond what is useful to-each individual for bodily wel- 
fare and mental happiness is- not wealth, but. either becomes an 
added burden and responsibility or is; only too often, a distinct 
-cause of mental, moral, or physical inertia or degradation. Happi- 
ness does notmean pleasure, but contentment. and enjoyment of 
. life in the ERSEN and best way of which each miguel) is capable, 
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The province of the social sciences is- to develop, co-ordinate, 
and disseminate knowledge bearing on. civilization. Therefore the 
field of the social sciences is the health, wealth, and happiness of 
the human race. i 

' Health is concerned with the physical condition of the human 
body and mind, and with the proper regulation of their use, includ- 
ing the cure of disease. This may be defined as the sciencelof hy- 
giene with subdivisions of physiology psychology, and medicine. 

Wealth has to do with the feeding, clothing, and sheltering of 
the body and the provision of a sufficient surplus to give opportu- : 
nity for the proper education and satisfaction of the mind, This 
may be defined as the science- of economics, with subdivisions of 
production, distribution, and banking. i! 

. Happiness, broadly, covers the mental, moral, and social condi- 
tions. This may be defined as the science of sociology, with subdi- 
visions.of education, religion, and recreation. j 

These three basic sciences, h¥giene, economics, and sociology, 
as defined, are, of course, interdependent and must be considered 
together and co-ordinated in their application to the rules, regula- - 
tions, and customs of civilization. There is, however, a clear and 
logical division between them which must be followed in the! scien- 
tific analysis and study of the problems. In order to accomplish 
practical results there must be an Seay accepted peL to’ 
work from. 

. For example, medicine has aidon EF that if a arsenic 
is eaten death will ensue. As a result of the dissemination ‘of this 


knowledge laws have been made controlling the sale of arsenic, ` 


and mothers have learned to put rat poison on-the top shelf. On. 
the other hand, the problem of criminology will continue: to be | 
largely a wrangle between supersentimentalism and practical bru- . 


tality until psychology, sociology, and economics, each in its own 


_- field, produce knowledge that is generally accepted and can be log- . 


ically applied to a solution of the problem. Argument and discus- 
sion, unless based on clearly defined and ERN grounds, can 
lead nowhere. | 


In the pasion of the social sciences previously given itis _ 


. 
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the province of economics to provide’ for each food, clothing, and 
shelter as hygiene’ shows the human body requires, and such a sur- 
plus as sociology needs for education, religion, and recreation. | 
It is the province of sociology to conduct its three subdivisions z 
_with careful regard to the requirements of economics and to the 
powers an limitations of the hunian body and brain as shown by 
. hygiene: , i : 
It is the province of hj ygigne to provide the Basis for economics 
and sociology as previously set forth and, in addition,.to cure the 
sick and eradicate disease. 


OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Assuming that the need clearly exists for the establishment. of 
the social sciences on a definite and practical basis for the avowed 
purpose of the advance of civilization, and assuming that the classi- 
fication given (or some better classification) is adopted, we come 
to the.question of how best to mgke the proposition effective. 

Of the three sciences set forth, the science of hygiene, as de- 
fined, has reached a stage of development along apparently sound 
-and practical lines far in advance of either economics or sociology. 
' The organization of the work and the generally scientific mental 
attitude of the workers wculd seem to indicate that it might well be 
taken as a pattern by the other two. In fact, to bring hygiene up to 
the standard necessary to make it an effective social science simply 
needs a certain amount of co-ordination, a clear definition of aims, 
and an appreciation of the fact on the part of the workers that they 
constitute one of three social sciences—equally ee eaney 
scientific, and interdependent. | 

. The classifying, standardizing, and defining of the seta sci- 
. ences must be done by men thoroughly equipped for the work, and 
with such standing that their conclusions will be peace ac- 
cepted. The field of each must be made clear, and the terms used _ 
_ in consideration unequivocally defined. In no other way can a sci- 

-ence be established on a basis to have its findings generally dis- 
seminated and practically adopted. Substantially all of the men 
properly equipped for the work are connected with the universities, . 
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and the universities are the sai means in existence to analyze and 
disseminate. the findings in an authoritative manner. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that on the universities rests the responsibility 
cand obligation ` to give to the world clearly defined and practical so- - 
cial sciences, especially in the field of economics. and sociology. | 

_ Above all, the universities can accomplish. results in training 
the young men who are starting economic or sociological work; 
training them to Cleer, logical, scieptific thinking along definite 
lines; teaching them that the process of helping civilization is a 
lo hard, painstaking process, and that the search for a plan 
which will cure the ills of mankind in a day is as futile as the untold 
Jabors of the alchemists of old to turn dross into gold. E 

In conclusion, I submit that in the aggregate the world con- 
tains, and always has contained, plenty to supply all the needs of . 
`- the human race under conditions cf health, wealth; and happiness; 
that the existence of poverty and degradation is due to improper 
and correctible conditions; and. that the correction of these condi- 
tions lies fundamentally with the social sciences. In a word, on the 
soundness and clear thinking of the men engaged in the work of 
the social sciences rests s the hope of caine | 
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A REDEFINITION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 
GIVING A BASIS FOR: COMPARATIVE. SOCIOLOGY `. | 
JOHN F. MARKEY 
University of Minnesota, nee i 
P ! i ‘ , ’ l = : - ' C 
ABSTRACT : i l i i 
Social phenoniena are sconsa as including - all behavior which ana or 


_ is influenced by organisms sufficiently alive to respond to one another. This includes © 
influences from past generations. Developments in. social study which furnish a basis - 


.for ‘this concept are the behavioristic trend and the emphasis upon the objective 


nature- of social life; study of groups, and group life, environmental, and ecological ° 
study. The validity of the concept which limits social phenomena to the interaction’ 
of human beings is-questioned. The outstanding basis for this distinction -is the `` 


psychological one of the so-called “conscious” or “consciousness.” Conscious activity, 
or consciousness used as a general term, is not limited to human organisms, and does 
not furnish a basis. Conscious interaction, in the sense of “thinking” or conceptual 


activity, is questioned as a scientific basisefor such limitation ‘of. the social. First,’ 


we are unable to determine with’ sufficien@ scientific accuracy how much and what 


part of: collective behavior is of this reflective type. Second, human beings exert. 
- between themselves a large number. of influences of which- they are unaware. Further, 


. psychological evidence indicates more and more that these differences between man 
and the other animals are of degrze, rather than of kind. At'best, with our present 
knowledge, ‘they are- rather vague, indefinite,.and insecure differences. Admitting 
the validity of these distinctions, the-validity of marking off the social at this point 


is questioned. Man has apparently become human, i.e., developed self-consciousness, 


meaning, ideas, society as 4 consensus, etc., on account of the fact that he has been 
.a social animal. The problem is oné involving the material to be studied by sociology 


” 


and social psychology. It not cnly indicates ecological and environmental. study, , 


but primarily the study of the ‘processes and organization of collective behavior. 
_among organisms. It probably means a ‘much larger development of comparative ; 


sociolo and. social Pay CuO Dey At present this development i is very meager. 


. The purpose of this oe ‘is to aeie some of the facts 


bich are becoming increasingly evident in regard to the: meaning. 
of social phenomena. Evidences. from many sources indicate that 


| mhe limitation o this term. to so-called “conscious” behavior and 
“consciousness” is unsatisfactoty | and confusing. ‘Its scientific 


value is questioriable when so defined. This evidence also indicates ` . 


that the restriction of the term social to the behavior of human ani- 


mals i is open to similar objections. A more articulate statement of 


‘the problem and some of the facts involved ap EAS timely and 
useful, a 
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Do social phenomena miade more ilin the neshau in of 


. persons? As a matter of fact, there never has been a unanimity of - 


opinion that they are so limited. Do other animals have a social 
life or only. a biological existence? Is man the only social animal? 
It has often been assumed that man is the social-animal and some . 
(Ward, for example) have even argued against the concept that 
man himself is naturally a social animal. Is the social limited to 


“conscious” behavior? The proposal here advanced i is considera- . 


tion of social phénomena as the interaction of organisms which are ; 
sufficiently alive to respond to eack other, including all behavior 


which influences or is the result of other behavior. This includes 


i the influences from the behavior of past generations.. The point of. 


interest is not terminological but factual; although, of course, it. 


has implications. for terminology.. Terms are not:so important as | 


long as the facts are understood. The purpose is to presenta view- 


point with facts, to be tentative where it is easy to be dogmatic, to 


raise questions rather than settle them. 
First, it might bè well to indicate some phases in the develop- 
ment of sociology which have a bearing on the concept just men- ° 


tioned, and which will help to define and explain the nature of it. 


Probably one of the most significant recent trends in sociology 
is the behavioristic tendency. Recent books indicate this—for ex- 


ample, Park and Burgess, Blackmar and Gillin, Giddings, and 
_ others. In spite of some of the absurdities of the behavidristic 


movement, so cleverly indicated by Faris at.the recent meeting 


‘of the American. Sociological Society, this movement must)be rec- 


ognized as an important one, particularly for its emphasis upon 


objective and scientific procedure. It has caused us to reinspect 


our accepted categories. Such reinspection is usually | beneficial. 
Closely allied with this movement is the emphasis now placed upon. 


the objective nature of social life and-upon attempts to get a quan- 
| titative statement of social phencmena. By the objective nature of 
` social life is meant the fact that social behavior is qutwardly ob- 
servable to a large degree, and not so completely contained within 


the ‘individual. as. was formerly supposed. The viewpoint of these .. 
two movements certainly would demand consideration of the in- ` 
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- teraction of all organisms to determine the possibility of social 


- phenomena existing therein, unless some weré excluded a priori, 


‘which, in this case, appears to be a rather questionable scientific 


procedure. ` 


The third development. is one showing the Hipora of the 


group and group life. Evidences of this are seen in a large number 
of current articles and books. Some examples are the writings of 


' Cooley; Ellwood; Bogardus’ recent edition of [troduction to So- . 


. cology, which tates as its clnter the group concept; Park and 
Burgess; Bodenhafer; etc. If the group is a center of study, then 
clearly we have a tee number of groupings among plants, ani- 
mals, and other organisms which might well be studied under this 
group concept; unless, of course, we arbitrarily limit the study to 

' human groups or contend that.man’s group relations are unique, of 

a different. kind from those of other organisms; that human groups 
. represent fundamental qualitative distinctions; that “nothing like 


us ever was.” Possibly this is true, but it seems that it is to be. 


proved and not assumed. One of the main developments of science : 


has been the process of turning such differences of kind into varie- 


`N 


ties of degree. 
Fourth, environmental ETE in sociology would apparently 
' give.a basis for an extension of the term social to include more than 


it formerly has. For example, Bernard, who has been particularly 


prominent in emphasizing the environment, in a recent’ classifica- 
‘tion. of the social environment includes under it the “bio-social” 


a 


or the other organisms which have interacted with and been trans- | 


formed by man. 


Fifth, a trend which is eng related to the fourth; or. _ migiit 


be a part of it, is shown in ecological study. which has been develop- 
ing in sociology. This indicates clearly the tendency toward the 
extension of sociological study to.much. more than human organ- 
isms. Park and Burgess have particularly emphasized the impor- 
tance of ecological study. Consideration of this type of in- 
vestigation is appearing in sociological writings. There is already 


1I do not know how many sociologists read that “blasphemer,” Carl Sandburg, 
but it is petreshing material. ; 
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: onike literature on plant commimities and animal societies, 
and the sociology of plants and animals. Some of the. significance 
from a sociological standpoint of the comparative study of plants, 
‘lower organisms, and higher organisms, including man, has been 
brought out in Park and Burgess (chap. ili and Bibliography). 
‘Apparently we have here the beginning ofa comparative sociology. 

- The theoretical possibility of the extension of social psychology 
to, include the responses of other organisms has been indicated by = 
- Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant (Vol. L Meth. note). 
< Allport, in his recent text, Social Psychology, rejects the definition 
of social which limits it to human behavior and “conscious”! behav- 
jor (p: 12), He extends the field to include all forms of animal life 
in which we find reactions of individuals to’one another. The en- 
hanced scientific worth and-enriched study resulting from the treat- 


ment of social behavior i in the broader sense is clearly evident i in. . 


his book. Gault also assumes social reactions in animals. | 
. The foregoing brief stateméet should indicate 4 basis i in pres- 
ent social studies. for data broader.than anthropological processes. 
-The second task is to consider the possible validity of such a con- ' 
- ception, and some of the factors involved in such a view. | 
In the past we have been almost hopelessly. eke SAN 7 
‘Man has’ considered himself the center of the universe. He has 
been pleased: to think’ himself unique—a thing apart—a! | special 
creation. -I suppose this tendency for man to be concerned with | 
himself and his problems is a natural one. Sciences have developed © | 
around these problems of human life. Thus sociology has de- 
veloped.’ And it has developed primarily as a study of human S0- 
s ciety. But just as we have discovered that man is not unique and 
not a special creation, that he is after all an evolutionary creation 
or product, along with the other animals and organisms, so we are 
learning that other animals are social and have a social tife—it 
seems almost superfluous to say it—and that we may. add. thuch to. 
our knowledge by study of them as such social beings. 


But the more P problem is: What. is the basis for limit-. 


_ ing the notion “social” to the influences of human beings ` upon each 
other? ee we not permit a discussion of all the various toncep- 
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‘tions about the T Po man ai the other animals, or 
of all the particular theories limiting the social to human interac- 


tion. The only cònception which I wish to consider here. is one- : l 


' which appéars to be most valid if we are to make such a distinction. 
The outstanding basis for limiting the social to human relations | 
is psychological. ‘A considarable number of sociologists limit social . 


. ‘data to consciotis interaction. Social phenomena are often defined 


_ to mean “mind,” “menta 


as psychic interstimulation. This leaves us où a similar basis. 
- When pressed for a definition. of “psychic” it generally turns out 
L”? “consciousness,” etc. Or if, as is more 
_ rare, psychical is used in a broad ‘sense, somewhat. synonymous 


with psychological, it extends far into the infra~-human. field. The 


problem immediately arises as to what i is meant by conscious. Con- 
‘scious and consciousness may be used in two ways: first, as a gen- 
eral term, including in addition. to reflective (thought) responses, 
unreflective response, tropisms as,well as responses of the distance 
receptors; second, in-a restricted sense referring particularly - -to 


2 reflective responses. If we apply the first meaning to. conscious 


activity, it is not limited to human beings. Other organisms re- ` 
‘spond in this manner. Obviously, if sociology and social psychol- ` 
© ogy study such-interstimulation their field extends over a large 
range of different types of organisms. ; a 
. Used in the second sense, conscious behavior ‘es soiled 
furnish a distinction between man and the other animals. Man, so 
-far as we have been able to discover, is the only animal that has 
been able to develop reflective behavior. He represents in this re- 
spect a much more complex psychological integration and co- -ordi- 
nation. By reflective behavior is meant what is ordinarily called 
“thinking” i in the sense of conceptual thought. In general, it is the 7 
broad category known as language habits. Human beings have ` 
built up in this manner a large significant environment by’ which 
they represent to themselves absent objects. and indicate to them- 
selves the meaning of their activity. ‘Thus society, while not phys- . 
. ically present, is psychologically present in the form of these signs, 
; symbols, words, gestures, etc., which are used as substitutes for the . 
apneu parts. Hence Socie cient be said. to exist in this common _ 
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product of communication.and thought, which is meaningless to an 
organism without society, but becomes freighted with significance 
when associated with others. It is through, and in, this kind of in- 
terstimulation that man becomes a person—that man becomes hu- 
_ man. Here the concepts of the self and of others, which seem to be 
at the basis of reflective behavior, become realities, It has been 
„said that society consists more of such a consensus than of any- 
thing else. I suppése this is the oe par excellence.. It is a beauti- 
ful theory and very satisfying except that it does not appear to fit 
the facts when it places its peculiar limit on the “social.” p 
_Now the question arises: Is there a scientific basis for limit- 
ing the social to this category? The answer appears to beiin the. 
negative. The first difficulty is to determine just how much and 
what part of collective behavior is of this reflective type. What i is 
| to be done with all the acts of human beings that were once _ 
thoughtfully performed, but haye become habitual, unconscious, 
and unthinking? These are very “powerful influences in human be- 
havior. If these are to be considered non-social, when do they 
become so, how much and how little in them is social? At the ex- 
treme on this basis we should have a large number of acts jumping 
back and forth from social to non-social, as this intangible thing, 
consciousness, fluctuates. If these are to be called social, then we 
begin to put a strain on our criterion of consciousness as a ‘basis 
for the social. It might be said that they are social on account of 
their origin. This appears to be the best statement for the case, but: 
_it is hardly satisfactory. Besides this, however, the larger problem 
of determining what activity is conscious or unconscious seems to 
be one which we cannot solve with sufficient accuracy ‘to make it 
an a priori limit upon the social. ` 7 
Another difficulty is that human beings are unaware of a large 
number of very potent influences which are exerted upon them by 
other human beings who are also unaware of these influences. If 
the study of these is to be excluded from sociological investigation, 
then we restrict very materially cur knowledge of social processes 
and collective behavior. Fortunately, in practice, this type of data 
is admitted, to some extent, PRONEN with violence to verbal defini- 
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tions. For example, in a recent text which, by the way, is probably 
the best text which has appeared in sociology, despite some curious 
inconsistencies, we find the conception that one of the four major 
social processes, the economic process in its pure competitive form, 
_ is interaction without social contact; the idea being that these 
powerful economic interactions between persons:are not social un- 
til they beéome “conscious” or ‘develop ‘ ‘meaning. n Obviously, 
this is a social process in its pure form, and we have therein social 
contact, which is a “free competitive” and’ unconscious type of 
_ contact. In addition, it might be well to point out that apparently 
a considerable number of people merely live'a vegetative existence. ` 
Then again our psychologists are disclosing to us the irrational 
man. Persons are motivated by powerful drives and habits of 
which they are unaware. Man’s meager set of language and 
thought reactions ‘may not play such a major rôle in CONS OVE be- 


- . havior as has sometimes been supposed. 


- A further problem regards tHe kind of difference which exists 
' between man and other organisms. If-we attempt to use subjective 
"Criteria, such as a subjective consciousness for example, to explain 
this difference, we find that our scientific technique is not equipped 
to handle successfully this subjective evidence, unless .it is objec- 
tively expressed in some manner. Furthermore, consciousness is 
not an explanation; but merely a short-hand description which we 
apply to organisms (or posit in them) when they act in a certain 
manner. In order to explain the differences, we must go back to - 
the actual behavior.of organisms, the responses, and. the operation | 
of the response mechanisms: The most satisfactory scientific ex- 
planation. of consciousness appears to be such a behavioristic 
. explanation. As a. matter of fact, our empirical, everyday meroa 
of determining whether a person is “conscious” or “unconscious” 
is this type of behavior, i.e., communication or verbal reactions. 
From this objective basis, all organisms might be said to be con- 
scious in the sense that they respond or “pay attention” to stimuli. 
. For example, heliotropic insects or chemotropic infusoria may be‘. 
called conscious in this sense. But there are differences in the type 
: of response. Now- the principal objective difference between man 


= 
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and other animals siidi we find in the type of response is that ` 
which is given in delayed reactions which are initiated by sub- 
stitute stimuli for absent objects—the process which 1 we ordinarily 
- call language habits and communication.” ` l 
Now the experimental data of the psychologists furnish more 
and more evidence that these differences: between organisms, þe- ' 
tween man and other animals, are differences of degree rather than 
of kind. Of course, we cannot ‘be dogmatic here. . But man’s be- 
havior appears tọ be of the same kind as that of other organisms 
if we allow for differences i in its co-ordination, integration, and. de- . 
velopment. Other organisms appetently operate, in this respect, on 
the same principles as man. Language reactions are merely. one 


“Fe type of behavior. But in addition to this, we cannot’ say dog- 


matically that other animals cannot develop language habits and 
thought. Neither can we- say that they. do not think, although, if ` 


they do, it may be other than ¢onceptual thought which oceurs. 7 


Other-animals may have to a limited degree developed self-con- 
sciousness. We certainly cannot deny them consciousness, in- 
: terpreting the term broadly. 

These differences are apparently too indefinite, insecure, and 
' Vague to be used as a basis for such a fundamental distinction as’. 
has been assumed in limiting the social to human animals. It is 
legitimate to study intensively human behavior as such, but it 
should be recognized that this is only a part of similar data to be 
found in the behavior of other organisms. . | 

. Further, admitting that this cistinction is valid, that man is the . 
` only animal which is human with society as a pondensiig’ with a 
significant or conceptual environment, is this a valid basis ifor the | 
"limitation of the social? A consideration of the facts does not seem 


` > to point toward such a limitation. Man apparently has become hu- 


ne , Peat ; | 
man by virtue of the fact that he was:a social animal. It has been 
on account of the social co-operation among animals that they have 
evolved the interchangeability of receptor-etfector mechanisms 
‘? A more complete statement of this appears in an article by the writer, “The © 


Place of Language Habits in a Behavioristic Explanation of Consciousness, Psycho- 
logical Review, september 1925. , 
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which makes. ‘possible the development of this human consensus . 


and community as exemplified in the unity of human groups. This ; | 
co-operation has furnished a basis for the “bio-social”. responses, to" > 


use Weiss’ terminology.’ Ellwood rightly emphasizes the fact that 
_ human beings have had their evolutionary development. from ani- — 
mal associations and groupings.. Man as human evidently devel- 
oped from a pre-human social’ existence. | 
In conclusion, it might be well to repeat that this is not merely 
a. matter of terminology, it is a ‘matter of phenomena to be studied 


=>. by the social psychologist or sociologist. The methodological im- co 


` plication: is an important - consideration.’ Of course, if we. wish to. 
limit arbitrarily the term sociology.to anthropological Į processes or | 

_ homo-sociology, I suppose that this is Aa We may mark off 
our charmed circle, get inside, put up a no trespassing” - sign, and - 
proceed to ‘enjoy our protected inclosure,. pleasantly ignoring. the` 


: - fact that our scientific museum is §lled with warnings of what oc- 


curs when science lays its profane*hand upon “sacred” territories. ` 
The progress of human thcught might be defined as a process of 
~ knocking one fetish over the head with another. However, if soci- 
ology is so defined,-it should: be realized that all social data are not 
.. included. Particular care must be taken or generalizations will be’ 
made violating the logical laws of adequacy by leaving out of con- ` 
- sideration a large mass of similar social uniformities -in other or- 

_ ganisms. Generalizations are apt to be made upon too few data. 
It is possible that sociologists might profit well by the example fur- 
nished by psychology, which has developed from a limited study 
of the mind and the soul to a much more inclusive study of a large 
range of psychological po which occur in man and other | 
organisms. , 

If it is said that, after all, what has been indicated i is a task for’ 
ecology, the, answer then is that the student of the social processes 
must be an ecologist. It probably i is not important whether it. is 
called ecology or sociology. I see no advantage in making another 
fetish of terms. Pursuing the foregoing line of attack, we might 
say that most, if not all, that is scientific in sociology is social 

psychology. The warning of Dr. Smal ine be wai here when 
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he said that we should be careful of considering social psychology 
“the last scream” in sociology. But, as a matter of fact, collective 
_ behavior, the heart of sociology, is really social ps} ychology inter- 
preted broadly. -As ore teacher of sociology said, “The child of- 
sociology, social psychology, has come to be much more ‘of a sci- 
ence than the mother, and may even supersede it.” 

It might further be objected that all that is indicated is the 
importance of ecological and environmental influences; but that 
these are merely hitting around the tdges as far as sociology i is con- 
cerned, since sociology studies: primarily the group processés. This 
is begging the question: . = 

In the first place, the enviror. ment seems to vary with, the view- 
point. From the standpoint of the whole social aggregate there is 
a physical environment for it, but to speak of a social environment 
= would hardly be accurate. From the standpoint of the group, there 
could, of course, be a social environment for it. From the stand- 
point of the individual, the social environment would have lits larg- 
est expanse relatively. Thus the environment fluctuates with the 
- viewpoint, or frame of reference. ‘The large social viewpoint gives 
us the process of social interaction in the physical environment, the 
individual or less restricted group viewpoint gives us a social en- . 
. vironment besides the physical environment. Hence the'interac- 
tion of organisms, if environmental from an individual standpoint, i 
‘is not necessarily environmental from a larger standpoint. This | 
- should also effectively answer the statement that the environmental 
.- study is only hitting around’the edges. The edges for the|individ- — 
ual are a part of the larger group process. But even so, it is im- 
‘portant to find the edges. Things are defined by edges, as ue as 
interiors. 

In the second place, the basis for the existence of the social, as 
indicated above, was primarily the process of interstimulation as. 
such. Clearly, there are group processes, some very elaborate, 
among other organisms. ©] 

_ This concept of social phenomena as the interaction of organ- 
isms which respond to each other, or all beħavior which influences 
or is influenced by the behavior of other organisms, means an 
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analysis as well as.a synthesis. All the distinctions between organ- 
_ isms which have been pointed out, as. well as others not indicated, 
are not to be done away with or ignored. Scientific procedure has _ ` 
_ tended to break up our ccncepts into smaller and more minute 
categories, has tended toward a more and more detailed analysis. 
It appears, then, that if sociology ‘and social psychology are to 
_ be limited to the so-called “conscious” or self-conscious behavior 
of human beings, their scope of study is incomplefe and arbitrarily 
restricted. This type of activity is important and should be studied 


‘carefully, however. Further, if these disciplines limit their scope 


to human interaction alone, they rob themselves of comparative 
study. On the other hand; if social, interaction and the study of it. 
is extended to include the interstimulation or influences between: 
organisms which respond to each other, then. sociology’ and social 
psychology would study ccllective behavior, group activity, and 
the responses of organisms to collective behavior and social situa- 
_ tions wherever found. Comparative sociology. with comparative 
social psychology would thus present much valuable material. This . 
field is now developed so little that it cannot be said to exist in any 
well-organized form. 
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`. TOLSTOY'S THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM. 1 


ABSTRACT 
Tolstoy’ 5 tabing of property kas marfy elements of chimerical schemes, some- ` 


times confounded with medieval communism and Christian primitive utopias. The 


labor question is solved by the destruction of private ownership and by the distribu- 
tion of land to the peoplé who work manually, This doctzine, iowever,| constitutes 
no valid ground for criticism of the historic right of private property in eon Most | 
of his great expectations would not be. realized. The problems of education, mar- 
riage, art, literature, sociology, and science in general are much deeper and more - 
complex than he presumed. -He approached them largely from the emotional. and 
humanitarian standpoint. Tolstoy excels‘ in the histrionics of reforms, and he 
achieves the most useful results when his exertions are fused by high moral purposes. 
His.reformatory writings are in the last analysis. vague, passionate, and erratic, yet 
ever sincere and uplifting. No doubt he failed in certain of his sociological theories, 


< but he was operative in awakening theepublic conscience to the educational needs of . 
the masses, and in erecting new ethical nd moral standards for MOECEPNLA century . 
_ society. ` 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPERTY 

, ' . S | | 
’ When two Greek lawgivers, Lycurgus and Solon, TED their 
laws upon the Greek nation they both: had the same purpose—to 
establish the equal right of all men to the use of land and other 


Le er re SH Me Be te mee 
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: POS Plutarch, speaking of Lycurgus, observes that at that 
_ time “some were so poor that they had no inch of land, and others, 
-Of whom there were but few, so wealthy that they possessed all.” 


Lycurgus persuaded the citizens to restore tlie land to common use, 
and they did so. Solon had no other end in giving laws to the Athe-: 
nians but to set up justice among all-his fellow-citizens.| He says 
that the ambition of the rich knows no bounds, that they respect 


neither sacred property nor public treasure; plundering alll i in defi- 


.” ance of the holy laws of justice. “I had commanded the wealthiest 


na 


‘and most powerful to refrain from harming the weak.” says he fur- 


ther, “T had protected great and humble with a double buckler, 


equally strong both sides, without giving more to one than to the 
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see My advice has been disdained. Today jeg are punished for ` 
it. 291 


Taken as a whole this doctrine of Lycurgus and Solon is not in = 


accordance with Tolstoy’s teaching on laws and property. But nev- 
ertheless it shows clearly that law and property are two indivisible 
civil institutions which cannot exist separately.”. Tolstoy is in oppo- 
sition to both of them, especially ai me coinmandment 1 not o 
resist evil by force. 3 l 
Under the term ‘ ‘property” heres must be understood. private or 
individual property. The notion of property, however, is not clear 
either in ancient or modern writers. In the course of human evolu- 
tion property has many times changed its form and its substance, 
its meaning and its scope. In the societies that preceded ours, prop- 
erty embodied itself in a form of oppression which has been defi- 
nitely abolished once for all. As is known, slavery was one of the 
forms of private property.® In Greece and Rome there were public — 
slaves, i.e., slaves of the city, and slaves of the state; but most of 
the slaves were simply a part of the patrimony of the citizens.’ Mas- 
ters had the right to use-them for cultivation of land, or to give. 
them away as presents, ‘or to sell them, or to leave them to their . 
heirs. They had the legal right of imprisoning and fettering the’ | 
slaves, or separating them from their wives, or forbidding them to ` 
marry. The slaves were part of the master’s private ownership, and 
he disposed of them as he pleased. In the Roman laws, and also in 
the laws of Athens, we find that a father could sell his son. This 
-was because the father might dispose of all the property of the. fam- 
ily, and the son might be looked upon as property, since his labor.” 
1 See these quotations on Solon and Lycurgus i in Property, uy Ch. pone 
` chap. xiv;sec. v, 6. suede 
a That property was created by law i is proved by Montesquieu and Bentham. In 
The Spirit of. Laws, Montesquieu argues that civil law is Palladium of property, and. 
_as the people acquired by ‘political laws liberty, so they acquired by the civil law 
property. (The Spirit of Laws, Book XXVI,chap. xv). In the Principles of the Civil. 
' Code, by J. Bentham, we find the same idea expressed in these words: “Property is . 
entirely the creature of law... Property and law are born and must die together... ` 
Before the laws, there was no property; take away the laws, all property. ceases” 
(Principles of the Civil Code, Part 1, chap. viii). 


-® Cf. Ch. Letourneau, Property, chaps. xiv ad XV. ‘Gee also Aristotle’ S Politics, 
Book I, chap. viii. 
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was a source of income.* The er Greek and Roman philosophers . 
saw nothing unlawful in that: ‘Their conceptions of the respective 


‘rights and duties of masters and slaves would not clash in the least. .- 


| 
with-the ideas even now in equatorial Africa, and some other Euro- 


- pean colonies elsewhere. 
Between these old institutions of slavery and modern capital- 
istic systems Tolstoy was not able to find any great differences. To 
him the institution of slavery existed even in his time, only in other _ 
form than it was in Greece, India, and Rome. And the reason why ` 
- this slavery: existed lies in the institution of private ‘property. If it 

be'true, Tolstoy suggests, that property has‘its origin only i in labor, 

' why so many combats, revolutions, and wars? Why SO mahy Juz- 
uries, robberies, and debaucheries? Are these vices not originated 
in parsohal or'private property? Is it true that property and |money 
- represent labor? By no means, answers our philosopher. -Property 
- may be represented by money, and vice versa, but money/has in 
| our time completely lost that desirable significance as a representa- 


| 
tive of labor; such a significance it has only exceptionally, for as a 


. general rule it has become a right or a. possibility for exploitirig the 

labor of others. Money is a new form of slavery, which differs from 

= the old only in being impersonal ane in freeing people from the = , 
‘man relations of the slave." 

In an article, “To the Working ar „written in 1902; three 
years before the Russian Revolution, Tolstoy’ attempted tb open 
‘the eyes of the people, stating that they were deprived of the lard 
which they formerly possessed and were forced to come to the cities _ 
© aS wage-workers or, practically, as slaves. The working people in 
manufacturing cities are in complete slavish dependence on their 
- masters. These slaves may be liberated from the chains i in which ` 
they are fettered i in no way except by the abolition of private and 
capitalistic property, that is, giving the land to the people who ` 
work, and not to the people who live by the unearned increment. 


He adds that rural laborers have nothing to do with socialistic and 


E communistic doctrinaires who propose the:diminution of hours of- 
a Cf. N. D, Fustel de Coulanges, .Cité Antique, English, by W. Small a ed., A 
1901), Book II, chap. viii, p. 120. 
5 What Shall.We Do.Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xxi, i: "163. 
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work and raising of wages by strikes; unions, and childish proces- | 
‘sions with flags on the first of May. They need.not send into par- 
- liaments the representatives who fight there “about words, with 
words, and for words,” as Lasallé once reproached the “bourgeois” _ 
- representatives.. The workingmen who leave the land and live by . 
factory labor must find some other- means to rid themselves of the 
slavery. They should ask and demand of their masters and rulers | 
the right to settle on the land, and to work there. In demanding 


this they will not be demanding something not-their own, not be- -` 


longing to. them, but’ the restitution of their most unquestionable. 
and inalienable right, which is inherent in every living being, to | 
live on the land and get their sustenance from it, without asking | 
permission from anyone else to do so. To be sure, masters and rul- > 
ers will not give the people the land which they demand. Govern- 
" ments.are in power to prevent this claim. But governments have 
‘no power without the police and army, and who are the constitu- 
ents of this army and police? People—workingmen. When these _ 
laborers refuse to serve the un-Christian and brutal commands of 
the governments, then the people can divide and take as much land © 
as they need for cultivation and their living, : 
Should it not be robbery to take the possessions oF copie who ` 
accumulated them for hundreds and thousands of years? Yes, but 
‘how did these upper ‘classes accumulate their property and riches? . 
Tolstoy replies on this question, together with his teacher Proud- - 
hon: “They heaped up their properties by theft from other peo- 


E ple.” La propriété c'est le vol, said Proudhon.? Sobstvennost v 


nashe vremya est koren vsego zla (“Property in our time is the root . 
of all evil”), continues his disciple, by. the same a language 
outdistancing the master.’ 

Is this statement categorical? Fron the standpoint of Proud: 
hon and Tolstoy it is, but from the point of view of economists this `. 
doctrine is at fault. . The Russian iconoclast, Tolstoy, . like the 

Yt: Ow est ce que la Propriété (1840), English translation by B. Tucker (1876), | 


First Memoir, chap. i. 
` 1Tak Chio Zhe Nam Delat? Sochineniya Grafa L: N. Tolstoga- (I'N. Kush- 


a nerev’s ed., 1911), Vol. XVII, ae xxxÍx, p. oe 
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Anean aoa of singlé tax, Gears: aunties that the land 
question may be solved simply by restoration of the land to the 
people who work on it. This is tae best, the easiest, and quickest 
way to make private property common and equitable, but what do 
; history and economics say of this quaestio vexata? — 


It is not neediul here to go with io and jurists far be- 
- yond the Greek and Roman lawyers i in this inquiry. Let us begin . 
the discussion with Plato and Aristotle. We know already that 
Plato, in his Republic, is a communist. He permits no Icitizen 
‘to have any property of his -own beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. The land is divided into equal parts among all the citizens, in 
order that all may be interested in the defense of the country.’ 
This communism of Plato was vigorously combated by Aristotle in 
a brief passage of the Politics, which contains many of the best ar- 
guments since used on that side of the controversy.’ However, 
Aristotle was not an exclusive intlividualist. He wants, in a state, 
private property and common use. In Plato’s judgment, the state 
should be governed in the reverse way, common property and pri- 
vate use. In Greek history we find a constant struggle about these 
questions of inequality among people and private dominion of land. 
But the ideas of communism and social possessions among ancient 
nations are prevalent. The learned historian, Theodore Mommsen, 
in. his Römische Geschichte, stated that in the earliest times the 
arable land was cultivated in common, and it was not till later that 
land came to be distributed among the burgesses as their own prop- 
erty.”° “Mommsen’s thesis is based on the quotations of Cicero," 


EA ee ~ 


_ 5 Plato’s view on property is expressed in the Republic, Books ITI, IV, V, and 
VIII; then in the Laws, Book IH, where he speaks of distribution of land and 
equalizing of property. In the same work, farther on, he says that property), does not 
. belong to the individual but to the whole family, and property. arid family ‘alike pee 

long to, the state, Laws, Book KI. 

P&T do not think,” seys Aristotle, “that property gusii to be common” (Poli- 
tics, Book VII, chap. x). On the other hand he argues that there are two things 
which principally inspire mankind with care and affection, namely, the sense of what 
is one’s own, and exclusive possession (Politics, Book II, chap. iv). 

wey ältester Zeit das Ackerland gemeinschaftlich, wahrscheinlich nach den ein- 
zelnen a a bestellt und erst der Ertrag unter die einzelnen 


T 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch. In later time it is sup- . 
ported by the historian, P. Viollet,” the economist, E. de Laveley,"* 
the sociologists, Ch. Letourneau,” Sir Henry Maine; oh and almost 
all socialist writers.” 

During the Middle Ages the idea-of common ownership was. 
theoretically maintained by Church’ Fathers and their followers, 
on the basis of Christ’s teaching which perpetually sympathized 
with the poor. The Fathers regarded communiéy of goods as the 
ideal order of society, private property as a necessary evil, trade as 
an occupation hardly compatible with the character of a devout 
Christian, and the receipt of interest for the use of money as alto- 
gether sinful. They said that individual property is contrary to the 
divine law, therefore omnia debent esse communia. These prin- 
ciples could never be applied with logical severity. Ecclesiastics 
theoretically preached equality of men, and in practice they were’ 
the wealthiest. class among other classes. Roderigo Borgia, later 
Pope Alexander VI, was one of the richest men of his time.*” The 
` luxury, immortality,.and privileged wealth of clergy caused. the 
Reformation, but the Reformation could not restrain the clergy. 
from acquiring immense private and profane possessions. Com- 
munism of the Middle Ages did not win then, and cannot win now, 
of its own strength. The deep-seated instincts of mankind are far 
too strong for its fantastic forces. 


dem Geschlecht angehérigen Hauser vertheilt ward .... erst später das Land unter 


die Bürger zu Sondereigenthum aufgetheilt ward.” (Römische Geschichte, 8. Aufl. 
[1888], Bd. I, Kap. xiii; pp. 182-83. è 


1 Tum (zur Zeit ‘des Romulus) erat res in pecore et locorum possessionibus, ex . 
quo pecuniosi et locupletes vocabantur. —(Numa) primum agros, quos bello Romulus 
ceperat, divisit viritim civibus. (Zbid., cited from De Republica, ii, 9, 14.) 

“Du Caractère Collectif des Premières Propriétés Immobilières, 1873. 

* De la Propriété et de ses Formes Primitives, 1874 (English trans., 1878). 

1 T’Evolution de la Propriété, 1889 (English. trans., 1896). | 

* Ancient Law (ioth ed., London; 1906), chap. viii. 

16 Especially P. Lafargue, The Evolution of Property (sth ed., TEN 1908). 


*T Of this Pope, Professor P. Villari says: “One of his strongest passions was an. 

_ insatiable greed for gold . . . . he accumulated the immense fortune that served to 

raise him to the papacy.” .. . . See Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suvi tempi, 
1859. English, by L. Villari (London, 1918), Book I, chap. ix, p. 152. 
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In the philosophy of the Semeen eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries the institution of private property was justified by ` 
many jurisconsults, reformers, and philosophers who based their- 
teaching on human nature. Among thése.are significant theories of 
Grotius, Locke, Hobbes, Thiers, 13 and Fustel de Coulanges. 1° In 
opposition to these writers we find, throughout the French Revolu- 
tion and later, writers who assailed private property as pern icious. ` 
Rousseau expressed himself with all his fervid eloquence upon this 
‘theme, and he found a large public to,sympathize with his declama- 


_tions. Rousseau was the i inspirer cf-those revolutionary writers, in- . 


ferior in genius but equally daring, who helped to diffuse his doc- 
trines. Mirabeau and Robespierre were also Rousseaw’s adherents. 
Even the socialists, though they have dropped some of his first 
principles and have adopted some of the conclusions of modern sci- 
ence, have inherited no small portion of his spirit.”° - | 

_In America we find many of Rousseau’s followers who were in- 
spired by philosophers of the’ French Revolution. Among thiése fol- 
lowers are Henry George, “ and in Russia, Tolstoy. The difference 
-between these two reformers is that George would put.the rent of 
real property in the hands of the government for better and more - 
. righteous taxation than is now the. case. Tolstoy, meanwhile, is 
against all taxation, because it can-only be collected by force, and 
‘all force is forbidden by Christ. George is for nationalization of 
the land; Tolstoy. for full communalization, against all government 
and all state ownership. - 

Tolstoy is, indubitably, influenced by Rousseau, Protidhon, 
and anarcho-communistic writers of the nineteenth century. His 
teaching of propertv has many elements of chimerical schemes, 
sometimes confounded with medieval communism and Christian 


t 
HA, Thiers, The Rigkis of Property (London, 1848). | 
*N. D. Fustel de cones The Origin of i th Land (2d ed., London, 
1892). 

o P See A. Lichtenbergei, Le Socialisme et le- Révolution Française (Paris, 1869). 
Also Dr. J. B. Peixotto, The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism (New 
York, 1901), chap. i, sec. 4; iil, 33 vi, 2 | 
h 2 See H. George, Progress and Panen (The Complete Werke Vol. I, Books 7-8 

[New York, port): . 
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primitive utopias, sometimes with snares principles. which re- 
ject both private and civil property.. The labor question is solved 
-by Tolstoy simply in the destruction: of private ownérship and in 
_ the distribution of land to the people who work manually. Mental 


labor and intellectual: production are ignored and disdained. In ` 
_. many ‘books printed during ‘Tolstoy’s life we find “no rights re- ` 


served. » Literary property, accordingly, is the common property. - 
of mankind. Ideas and facts are free to all men. There are no pat- ` 
ents and copyrights of mental exertions cum privilégio. The author 


- of a work has no right of property in the book he has made; he took -- 


the common stock and worked it over, and one man ae just as 
good a right to it as another. If the author is allowed to be the 
owner of his works, the public are deprived of their rights. The im- _ 
É material property in writing is in the såme degree a td as is . 
the material. | | - 
Finally, literary labor dags not ot belong to this question. ee d 
ing to Tolstoy’s interpretation, inventions, arts, literature, and sci- 
ence-are privileged only to the higher. classes. The class ‘of people 
2 exclusively occupied with physical labor nowhere read’ books, . 
neither have the masses learned from books to plow, to make 
kvas, to weave, to-make shoes, to build za to sing songs, oF even 
to pray. | | a 
| To this criticism of literature, science. ana. private. property 
were cogent objections. Tolstoy was called a utopian,:a sophist, an 
inconsistent author who speaks one thing and does something else. 
Some ‘called him charlatan, destroyer of sacred institutions, and a 
man who.did not know what he was preaching. These epithets re- 
_ mind one of those which Jean. Bodin gave to Machiavelli, calling . 
him a “butt of invective,” and, “wretched man,” or of those names. 
which Voltaire gave Rousseau, honoring him as a “Punchinello of. 
letters,” the “fanfaron of ink,” and other choice epithets. . Hus and | 
Luther, in the eyes of their contemporaries, were “heretics,” while 
the great educator Komensky (Comenius) was often called “‘vi- 
sionary’ ’ and “fanatic.” . z 
This criticism might be valuable and Apropos to a certain sort 
of racist can i ‘but not to serious s investigators and critics. ‘Throw- 
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ing this kind of adjective at an author does net mean that he is 
really wrong. Indeed, Tolstoy’s doctrine of abolishing individual 
ownership constitutes no valid ground for criticism of the historic 
right of private property in land. Most of his great expectations 
would not be realized. The problems of wealth distribution, land, 
and money are much deeper and more complex than he presumed. 
They cannot be explained solely by a theory, nor solved by réfusing 
‘to serve in military and state obligations. They are the ‘inheri- 
- tance of the present generation from a long past, the resultant of 
complex forces, material.and spiritual, political, economic, moral, i 
and social. They can only be unraveled bya most minute and care- 
ful study of historical records, interpreted by. the aid of the best 
results of the thought of economists, sociologists, and politicians. 
And yet, in many ways, Tolstoy aided the solution of these prob- 
lems. He helped to accelerate it by the example he set of. earnest- 
“ness, altruism, and intense devotion to ideals which he made the 
creed of future society. ° B S 
. SUMMARY OF TOLSTOY’S SOCIAL WORK | l 
There is a curious notion of Tolstoy, still widely prevalent, 
that this man of letters abandoned his proper work iñ- the literary 
domain and embarked rashly in social science, for which he had 
neither natural aptitude nor the requisite training and knowledge. 


_In order to show how ill founded such a notion is, it may be well ` 


to remember that our reformer began his investigation into agri- 
culture in his youthful days. He spent a great deal of his laborious 
life in studying different systems of reform in the field of agronomy 
and education, and then he lived almost all his life in a village, Yas- 
naya Polyana, where he had opportunity to make detailed observa- 
tion of nature and the works of men. Living among the working 
people he acquired wonderful experience, which abundantly aided 
him to get close knowledge of concrete facts. With this first-hand 
knowledge of work and these facts he was able to hold his own and 
to fight successfully some fallacies of social and political economy. 
. In treating the social doctrine of Tolstoy it has been conyenient 

to regard him as the opponent of current scientific thought. This i is 
PLANER of the destructiveness inextricably interwoven i in the fabric 
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- of nearly all his books and essays touching the social problem. The 
form imposed upon his thinking has often proved a stumbling-block 
to the full comprehension and acceptance of his teaching. But this 
is only part of the larger character of superficial disorder which 
prevails in most of his writings, and which riothing, except a sym- 
. pathetic appreciation of the free laws which govern “the literature 
of power,” is able to unravel. In order to comprehend the method 
of a thinker we must understand his purpose. ° 
Tolstoy’s theory of social reform has seldom gained full recog- 

nition because it is nowhere presented in a systematic form which - 
is commonly adopted by teachers who address the intellect. He 
never addressed the intellect alone. In his writing there always 
lurks a double appeal: he seeks to touch the heart as well as to con- 
vince the understanding. The system which underlies this process 
- is thus one of literary rather than of logical order, and the blending ` 
of passion with argument, which it involves, is apt to cause confu- 
-sion and rouse distrust in those who like to have their reasoning in 
strict: logical form. Moreover, this literary mode of exposition, 
though it was proper for Tolstoy, often beguiled him into the errors 
_ of discursiveness and futile detail. 


; I 

In no one of Tolstoy’s books do we find a fuller, clearer, and 
more consistent statement of his basic social principles than in his 
Kingdom of God Is within You; What Shall We Do Then; The 
Slavery of Our Time; What Is Art, and The End of the Age. We 
are already familiar with these works. He treats in them law, 
_ money, ‘property, labor problems, education, science, and art. 
Some of these subjects we also discussed in former chapters. It re- 
mains to see what Tolstoy thinks of science, art, and education, 

Many critics say that this reformer never had a good word for 
science and art; that he insisted upon considering scientists and 
artists as if they were concerned solely with abstract questions, 
having no practical bearing upon the lives of men. When these 
critics speak of Tolstoy as a man who denies art and science, espe- 
_ cially social science, they judge him-only upon his work, What Js . 
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Art.” They ignore one of ‘the wi notable of his rok What 
Shall We Do Then, in which he laid down with admirable succinct- 

ness the principles of science and art. In this book he contends 
only: against “the eunuchs of-science” and “the corsairs of art,” not 
_ against science nor against, art. He combats those’ intellectual l 
castes which, having destroyéd.the old ruling casts of the church, 
‘the state, ; and the army, have installed themselves i in their place, 
without being able or-willing to perform any service of use to hu- 
= manity. Tolstoy protests against them because they lay claim to a 
blind admiration and service, proclaiming. as dogmas impudent 
faith in science for the sake of science, and in art for the sake of 
art. His adversaries say that he denies science and art.. . | | 


But this is not true [Tolstoy defends himself], I am not only far from de- . 
nying science; that is, the rational human activity, and art—the expression of 
_ this rational activity, but in the name of this rational activity and its expres- 

sions, I seek to drive the thieves from the temple. Science and art are jas indis- 
pensable for men as food, water, and raiment, and even more necessary. than 
` these. The true science is that of trué,welfare ‘of all human beings. ‘The true 
‘art is the. expression of the knowledge of the true welfare of all men, not only: 
of privileged rich.?8 | 

Which of us now could say | that Tolstoy denies. science and 
art? And which of us would not indorse his generous words? And 
who can fail to see that Tolstoy’s conception is fundamentally 
fruitful and vital, in spite of its “utopianism”? It is a crude fact 
that our.science and art, as a whole, are only the expression of a 
caste, which is itself subdivided not merely by nationality, but 
in each country also into narrow and hostile clans. There is not a 
- single artist in Europe who realizes in his own pérsonality the union : 
of.parties or races. The most universal mind of our time was that 
of Tolstoy himself. In him men of all nations ‘and of all classes 
| have attained fraternity. This ideal of brotherhood - and union 
among men is by no means the limit of human activity. His insati- 
able mind conceives an unknown ideal, above and beyond 'that of 
love. Science will perhaps one day offer as the basis of art a much 
higher ideal, and ait will-realize it. Its mission, then, will be in-the. 


In Tolstoy’s Complete Works, Vol. XXII (Wiener s ed., 1904)... | 
a What Shall We Do Then ienen S ed. Vol. XVII, 1902), chap. xxxvi} pp. 272 F, 
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future the realization of the brotherly union of all mea, and all dif- - 
ferent generations of.men. = 
Combating class science and lass art, Tolstoy also refuses the 
theories and practice of class education, in favor of mass educa- 
tion. Like Stirner, he finds that all modern education has only one _ 
goal, to train “a useful tool,” to make “a useful member of state,” . 
and not to develop an ‘individual. Tolstoy says that the ruling - 
_ class have perverted education in adapting it tosthe narrow class’. 
standpoint, either by making it, religious in a sectarian sense or by - 
using the schoals for governmental purposes. 7 
Tolstoy, like John Dewey, is opposed not ‘only to religious in- b 
struction in the public schcols but to all artificial education what- 
ever in the ordinary sense of the term. It is needless to note that he 
‘believes both ir religious: and moral instruction: but he will never . 
trust governments or the ruling classes to say what this instruction 
shall be. His strictures are directed mainly against’ governmental ` 
_ religious. education.” While traveling i in Germany he was disgust- 
ed by the methods of German educators. The teaching seemed to - 
him hopelessly antiquated, formal, and uninspiring to children. “Tt. 
was really dreadful,” he said. “They taught the children long pray- - 
ers for the king; eyergiias had to be learned by heart, with whip- 
pings in stote fcr those who did not-memorize correctly.. They were 
frightened and mentally and morally distorted children.””* Edu- 
cation in other European countries, notably in Russia, was yery ` 
similar to German-education. Tolstoy points out that everywhere 
education is toc scholastic and represents a: semi-animal condition. 
It does not develop but crushes all the higher faculties of juveniles. 
It rather develops hypocrisy, aimless lying, and dulness, instead of . 
veracity, frankness, and originality. Therefore he desires that edu- 
cation be changed from the very bottom. The school must not be `. 
considered as a disciplined company of soldiers; it-must be free: 
** For a compa-ison between Stirner’s and Tolstoy’s doctrine of state and gov- 


ernment, see Milosch sas Aaa poo comme Sociologue cee 1912) , chap. 
- i, pp. 12 Í.. 


* Cf. W.E. Welling, The Larger Aspects P Socialism (New York, 1913), chap. 
xii, pp. 298 f. 


E arene by A.C, Tarbervil Leo Tolstoy (London, 1908), chap. vi, P. 107. 
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Punishment in school ought to be abolished, because it has no tend- ` 
ency to correct the boy, but makes him worse than he has been, and 
at the same time stirs up the evil passions and latent meanness of 
the rest of the school The study of grammar and history is) useless 
and senseless. The study of geography in schools is also a mistake. 
Tolstoy condemns: the prevailing education of the day as. moral 
despotism, as the determination of one individual to make another 
individual exactly like himself, and this he declares to bean un- 
justifiable invasion of the rights of the individual. © | 

After fifteen years of his experiments in iede Tol- 
- stoy sums up his deductions in an essay “On Popular Education.” 
He asserts here that the sole basis of education is freedom—the ; 
freedom of the people to organize their own schools, and of the 
pupil to make up-his own mind as to what he will learn and! thow he 
will learn it: And experience alone can point out the best method 
by indicating the mest natural rapport between teacher and schol- 
ars. In each case the actual degree of liberty will depend upon the 
_ master’s talent and sympathy, but he insists upon the general prin- 

ciple that the less the restraint the better the school. | 
7 | 

When we compare Tolstoy with other social reformers of his 
time we find that he has many principles in common with William 
Morris, and especially John Ruskin. Take, for instance, Ruskin’s 
radical criticism of current education: 


A man is not educated, in any sense, whatsoever, because he- can ‘read Latin 
or write English, or can behave himself in a drawing-room; but he is only edu- 
cated if he is happy, busy, beneficent, and effective in the world. Millions of 
peasants are, therefore, at this moment better educated than most of those who 
call themselves gentlemen; and the means taken to “educate” the lower classes 
in any sense may very often be. productive of a precisely opposite aia +8, 


n English, by L. Wiener, in Tolstoy’s Complete Works Vol. XI (2994). 

** For Tolstoy’s chief pedagogical articles and essays translated into English, see 
Leo Wiener, The Complete Works of Count PORTO (Boston, 1904-5), IV, ; , passim; 
XII, 249-323; XXIII, 359 f. | 

2 Stones of Venice; III, Appendix VII (E. T. oe ed, The Works of John 
Ruskin (London, 1904], p: 263). l | 
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_ Who of us would not take it as a passage of Tolstoy’s criticism 
of education? Ruskin’ s and Tolstoy’s teaching in education ap- 
proximate each other. They-contain two spinal thoughts: the right- 
ful dominance. of moral ideas in directing the formation of char- 
acter, and the need of an accurate first-hand and vital study of the 
facts of nature and of human life. In the teaching of social and 
economic phenomena they also havecertain common traits. Both 
of them regard political economy as a scierice pf “getting rich,” 
and as such they deny it. With the socialist, Morris, they have 
common characteristics: all three reformers reject commercial 
= competition and profit-seeking as destructive of good work and of 
the sense of brotherhood. All three insist upon the need and duty 
of manual labor for all people, and‘a repudiation of the sophistry. 
by which the intellectual and cultured classes seek to evade this. 
_natural law. ‘They agree also in denunciation of the machine-made 
town, and a leaning toward the simplest form of rural life. 

In the work of criticism and reeonstruction between these three . 
social reformers there are several points of agreement. And yet the 
.” widest temperamental differences of attitude toward work and life 
separate three distinguished thinkers. If we take the News from 
Nowhere, as one of the fullest and most concrete expressions of 
Morris’ social teaching, we find it resolved into a single anarchistic 
precept, “Do as you like.” The ideal of Morris’ society is that in 
which everyone does what he likes, and likes what he. does. All 
pain and irksomeness are brushed away from labor. Duty, either 
toward one’s self, one’s neighbors, or society, is never a necessary 
motive. The artist is a man who likes what he does. His work is ` 
placed on the footing of an art and this work is done for its own 
sake, for the sake of the pleasure of doing it. Morris, then, is an 
_ aesthetic reformer, if we may call him so for want of a better name. _ 
` He is an aesthetic reformer because he urges the solution of the 
social problem through the intimate connection between art and 
life, between beauty and virtue, between joy and vitality. He ap- 
. proaches his reform not along the pathway of economics, nor. 
through the channel of ethics, but through the portico of art. To 
him art is not for art’s sake nor for the sake of ethics. To him art 
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is for life? S ake His ethic i is aestheticism, a fervent creed for ‘ihe 
betterment of the people. : 

- Ruskin, on the other hand, is a different type of social reform, 
er. He is more definitely moral and more practical. He perceives. 
- that much work is not inherently and immediately desirable; that 
most of the finest art is -base upon toil, the monotony of prepara- 
tion. To him neither a sense of duty-nor social compulsion | can be 
utterly dispensed yith as. motives tò labor, and the sense of. moral. 
obligation is not antagonistic to individual and social good; but this 
‘duty and this toil are important- factors i in the building up of char- - 


> acter in man and nation. Ruskin goes far with Morris, insisting 
that as much work. as possible should be made good ind interest- 


ing, ahd that all should share such work. But he neither sees the | 
feasibility nor admits the desirability of abolishing from work ` 
those qualities of self-sacrifice which imply the subordination of - 
the. present interests of a narrow self to the longer interests of the 
larger social self. a a E 

Classifying Ruskin among thè other social anes we could 
call him an intellectual reformer. This type of reformer excels in 
constructive work, and without his co-operation no social! move- 
mént of any permanent value is possible. The golden word of an’ 
intellectual reformer i is Justice, as Beauty is the golden: word of an ` 
aesthetic reformer. In John Ruskin we find as good a modern. 
example of this second type of social reformer as it is possible to 
have. _ 

” Tolstoy, of course, does not resemble either of these two proto- 
types of social philosophers and reformers. His opinion is that art 
' -ought not to be a thing apart, a specialty to be practiced by a' few, ` 
but an essential fector in the life of all, according to their several 
capacities and the requirements of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. Heis convinced that the distinction between fine arts and — 
industrial arts, as well as arts of education, is only a matter of de- 
gree. : -When we read Tolstoy’s political and social essays we infer 
_ that he approaches the social problem largely from the emotional 


standpoint. He is moved by “the sense of tears in’ mortal things, re 


- _ His sympathies are roused by the pain and~misery he beholds 
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around him. For this reascn I classify him as a huinsnitarian re- . 
_ former, viz., the reformer who approaches his reform along the 


pathway of akie. His go iden word is Fraternity. The Russian ee 


philosopher may serve as the best ustalio of this type of re- - 
former. 
Asa humanitarian reformer who differs from Morris and Rus-.- 
kin, Tolstoy: sometimes excels. in the histrionics of reform, and he 
achieves the most useful results when his exertions are fused by 
high moral purposes. Constructively his social and réformatory 
„plans are in -the last analysis vague, passionate, and erratic,. yet 
- ever sincere and uplifting. In truth, his excess of zeal and loftiness | 
is responsible for much of his impracticality. But-although he 
failed in certain theories, he was none the less operative in awaken- 
- ing public conscience to the educational needs of the masses and in 
erecting ethical and moral standards. His greatest strength lies not 
in constructive power, but in stirring the Aparen hearts of Rus-. 
sian labor-class society. R 


uf 


- Summarizing Tolstoy’s T, ina few sentences we may say 
that his conceptions, social and philosophic, can be summed up as 
follows: In the teaching of law he negates it for the interest. of hu- 

` manity. ‘He believes that law under our circumstances is repugnant 
to love in a higher degree than its non-existence. °° The same thing 
is true of his condemnation of private ownership. Tolstoy’s teach- ` 
ing on property is characterized as indoministic, i.e., he negates the 
land; money, and goods, for our future, because they are under our 
circumstances repugnant to fraternity and love in a higher degree 
-than their non-existence. Like Godwin; Stirner, Proudhon, Baku-. 
nin, and Kropotkin, Tolstoy also denies the state because this insti- 
tution offends against love, particularly against the commandment 
not to resist evil by force. The state is the rule of the bad, raised to 


_ the highest pitch, and government in the state is an association of > 


men who.do violence to the rest, he said: Governments are respon- | 
sible for all war, and war is only a contest: of two or more govern- | 
ments for the rule over their subjects. In accordance with Fenelon 


- © Cf, Dr. Eltzbacher, Anarchism (English trans., 1908), chap. x, sec. 3. 
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and Chelčický, Tolstoy condemned war as the source of brutality, 
horror, murder, and all kinds of calamities." Tolstoy insisted that 
wars are conducted by military and capitalistic wealthy y classes, 
which only receive the profit of such anti-Christian and criminal 
acts. With a prophetic credence and self-convicticn Tolstoy con- 
demned the rich as a crime, and the poor, he said, is blessed! Far- 
ther on, he affirmed that the luxury of the wealthy classes!is cause 
of the poverty of the masses. Like Rousseau he brings the charge 
against ecclesiastical and social institutions which keep; men in 
chains and never free them. He sees these chains in ‘religious dog- 
ma and theological systems, in class distinctions, in wage systems, 
false science, and bad art—in one word, everywhere i in the world 
where “civilization” rules. 
One may put a question: Are the people living without our 
civilization happier than we are? Are the people who do riot know | 
-our.wage system, written laws, private property, and money, in 
some better social conditions than the civilized nations which pos- 
"sess these institutions? It is diffftult to get an answer from: Tolstoy 
upon these desiderata. As a practical scheme of social reform, Tol- 
stoy’s theory is‘almost hopeless.: It is based upon what ought to be 
rather than upon what is possible. Tolstoy might have learned a 
valuable lesson in the impossibility of such a theory from! his own 
life. We know that he renounced the ownership of his land, that he 
dressed and worked as a peasant, but he was not able to live a celi- 
bate life, nor could he leave his family nor our other civilized insti- 
tutions. To be compatible with his doctrine the ideal would have 
a to “leave all and follow the Master,” that i is, what. “ought to 
be.” But instead he effected a compromise, that is, “he o in 
favor of what is possible,” and not of what “ought to be.” 
When we look through the history of social reform we find 
l “ The French author of the Télémaque, F. Fénelon, of the. meee century, 
spoke on “The Republic of Salente,” in which he presents us the picture of a people, 


who, with no industry but agriculture, were-able to attain the highest degree of per- 
fection and happiness. Population is to that people the source of all wealth, and war 


. _ the source of all misery. Similar views have been expressed by the Czech writer of 


the fifteenth century, Peter Chelcicky, who also in his Net of Faith denied war, 
social privileges, distinctions, and all other worldly institutions. Cf. F. Liitzow, A 
“History of Bohemian Literature (1899), chap. iv, pp. 153 f. i 
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many visionaries and utopians, who fadded, as Tolstoy; on beauti- 
ful and fine theories. Plato in his Republic dreamed of a golden 
age, when philosophers would be kings; property, goods, wives, and ` 
children would be in common; -and life would be blessedness. The 
. medieval ecclesiastics speculated on a universal theocracy. Thomas 


More cogitated on a social system in which the labor day was to ` 


- consist of only six hours, and the rest of his time a citizen had to use -- 


for the enjoyments of study: and conversation, tg cultivate his taste, y 


-and make pleasure ¢ of fine art. Campanella, in the City of the Sun, 
meditated on the same kind of eugenics (in-old fashion), where he ` 
established the rule of the minister of love affairs to have a care of 
the most favorable time arid circumstarices for the improvement of 
the human race. His shepherd or sovereign pontiff i is like an ab- |. 
solute despot, as Hobbes proposed in Leviathan. | g 
The first half of the nineteenth century witnesséd the- birth of 
the boldest, tke most radical, and the most brilliant utopias: Saint- 
. Simonism, Fcurierism, Proudhonism, and the atheistic theocracy 
. of August Comte. All these. theories are unrealizable dreams, chi- 
meras, and utopias. Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the progress and perfecting of social institutions are. not sudden. 3 
creations, issuing full-fledged from a human brain and governed by. “ 
_ asingle idea, but.the fruit of experience and time, of the thoughts 


+ and the efforts of a-long series of generations. We cannot neglect 
the truth-that the mentioned utopias, however they may be differ- - - 


‘ent in the style and contents of-their works, are pathetically striv- 
ing after human perfectibility, or.as Anatole France says; “With- 
“out the utopias of other times, men would still live i in caves, miser- ; 
able and naked. It was utopians who traced the lines of the first. 
city. Out of generous dreams come beneficial realities. Utopia is 
the principle of all progress, and the essay intoa better future.” 
Centuries pass and will pass. - In each of them we have new. ex- 
amples of new utopias. In the nineteenth century one of nee uto- 
pian is also the Russian populist and idealist, Leo Tolstoy. - 


On this sccial reformer opinions among the critics are divided. Thi 


Some regard him as an idealist, others as a rationalist, and ‘the third 
| compare. him with other utopiaris as More, Saint Simon, Fourier, 
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and Proudhon, and regard him as a faddist. But daei the 
critics of recent times may say of this “utopist” and his theory of — 
social reform, one fact must remain undeniable. He was a man who 
first tried to apply the principles of Love, Labor, and Liberty, not 
only to himself. but to his nation, to all humankind. In his social 
works there are high-sounding*words, as occasion required, and ex- 
aggerated vehemence,- but this fault is unavoidable in such men as 
Tolstoy. He felt igtensely,. and endeavored to excite passion and. 
pity in an age indifferent to the sorrows and sufferings of the 
masses. In the course of his public career may be.errors of judg- 
ment arising from his limited. knowledge of human nature and the 
principles which govern conduct in average men, yet we cannot 
| 

help admiring the sustained force of his stoical zeal, his masculine 
courage and candor, added to the charm of almost childlike simplic- 
ity and feminine sensitiveness, his persistent spirituality andi inspi- 
råtion throughout the various phases of his development asia man 
- and a social reformer. ` ° | 

` If the outlook of Tolstoy was 4ark-and the enoed a reas- 
suring, as the dark shadows gathered round the death-bed jof the 
aged warrior, one gleam of sunlight, at least, might brighten jup the 
darkness without and within; namely, the consciousness of having 
done his duty, as far as he had understood it, and given utterance 
to the convictions of a bewildered soul, very much in the spirit of . 
`- one’of the characters in King Lear: | 


The weight of this sad time we must obey; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
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THE CONCEPT “SOCIAL FORCES”. IN AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY. 


? 


_ SECTION YIL. THEORIES OF SOCIAL CAUSATION MORE OR LESS ` 


“INCONSISTENT WITH THE “SOCIAL FORCES” CONCEPT 
. AS DEVELOPED BY WARD AND HIS FQLLOWERS, 

FLOYD N. HOUSE | 

; : E Pera of pane , 


ABSTRACT - 


Three classes of sociological systems kaving little or no place for the social 
forces concept-—There are three types of sociological theory which are either log- 
ically incompatible with the use of the social forces concept as developed by Ward 
and his followers, or do not find such a concept useful: (1) monistic theories, illus- 
trated in part by the work of Giddings, Cooley, and perhaps by Hayes’s attack upon 
the social forces concept; (2) theories which conceive the social process as so indef- 


initely variable that no universal categories of forces can be identified; and (3) the- - 


ories emphasizing the immediate, concrete factors of particular situations so strongly 
that no place is left for the use of general categories of motives or social forces. 
‘ Giddings’ sociological theory has been „considerably modified by his, latest writings, 


and he would.perhaps now be placed in the second class rather than ‘the first. Ell- « 
wood appeared to be moving in the direction of the third. class in his first publica- 


. tion, but has changed in the direction of the social forces doctrine in more recent 
writings.’ Ross’s “theory of the worries” and passages from Dealey and Todd are 
notable as variants on the types of classifications and treatments previously noted. 
“Bernard’s treatment of Bushee’s classification of social forces can be taken as an ex- 
hibit of the latest type of criticism. l , 


It isno more than aula naturally be expected that in-a mod- 
erately complete survey of the literature of sociological theory in 


the United States since the time of Ward and Spencer we should 


discover formulated theories of social causation which could not be 


) 


entirely reconciled with the “social forces” concept as Ward and l 


his successors in this regard have developed’ it, and that there’ 


should be some direct attack upon the concept and whatever doc- 


trine it is held to imply. In fact, we do find just such divergencies. 


- These conflicting, antagonistic, and divergent: doctrines can be 


classified roughly under three headings: (1) strongly monistic the- 
ories, inconsistent with the conception of a plurality of social forces : 
. because of this very fact of their monism; (2) theories which con-` 
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- ceive of the social process as so completely and indefinitely % Jari iable 

-in its ongoing and ‘in response to indefinitely variable. environment- 
“al conditions that any general classification of social. forces or of. 
human motives which shall be universally valid is held to be im- 
possible, and ‘the attempt to establish such classifications i is depre- 
“cated; (3) theories, not in principte inconistent with the last-men- 
tioned type, nor, perhaps, with the “social forces” concept, ‘but 
given to such emphasis upon the immediate, concrete factors i in a 
particular local and temporal situation that no attention is left’ over 
for an analysis with reference to postulated universal forces or mo- 
tives. This third: classification is intended to apply especially to the 
social theory of the “institutional economics,” and to the theory of 
social forces which seems to underlie much of the literature of so- 
cial work and social reform; this material we have set aside for 


` separate examination in the colomnes section of this paper. Under 


the first two categories suggested above might be grouped. most of 
the material which we propose tg deal with in the present Section. 
When criticism of.the social forces concept is in order, it is ap- 
propriate to begin with Professor Hayes’s article on “The Social 
Forces Error,” which was one of the earliest of such criticisms and’ 
| attracted’ considerable notice from sociologists when it appeared, 
The essence of his criticism Is contained in the following passages:. 


I wish.to protest against ‘the idea that we can explain: social phenomena ) 
by referring them to various “social forces.” The habit, almost universal 
', among sociologists,. of referring frequently to “social. forces” I believe is a 
bad.one that ought to be brokeri. The temptation: to use it lies in its meta- 
physical quality of drugging the ming’s hunger for explanation ‘with a false 
satisfaction by yielding the complaisance of understanding without the labor 
of obstinate analysis. ... . . Explanation of the phenomenon X (in! the case 
of sociology oftenest a prevalent mode of activity) consists in. showing E 
phenomenon 'X in its relations to the conditioning phenomena a, b, C, etc., 
the presence of which X emerges, by the. increase of which X incredses, ee 
by the diminution of which X diminishes kf de de Ba Sociological explanation can ' 
relate prevalent modes of activity to the conditions by virtue, of which they 
become -prevalent at one place and time and not at another, with thel increase 


*We have presented i in Séétion III cf this apei a aee of Haye’ treat- 
ment of “conditioning factors” in his Introduction to the Study of-Sociology, pub- 
lished four years later’ than the article cited above. i | 
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of which, in passing to another place or time,. they i increase in prevalence, and . 
. with the diminution of which they decrease in prevalence.” 

Now. as often ag we come across a kind of phenomena the conditioning 
of which we do not understand, we are tempted to say. it is caused by. a force. 
It is indeed caused by the force [allusion to preceding paragraphs, i in which 
is developed a brief account of ‘the metaphysical concept of “force? underly- - 
ing physical science; “energy” would be. ntarer the correct term—F., N. H. IA 
as all phenomena are, if we accept the metaphysics just outlined; but what 
we are tempted to say is that any particular. phenomena the conditioning of 
which we cannot unravel are causéd by a force. And: if there are many kinds © 
of phenomena which we cannot explain, we suppose a large number of forces, 
-one for each great unsolved problem in causation. This is the second mean-' 
ing of the word “force,” and the one to which I object. Every time that we 
solve one of the problems we get rid of a supposed.force and replace it with a 
statement of the recognized combination of conditions under which the one 
force operates in the causatior of the phenomena thus explained. _ 

It is in this way that we pass from what Comte called the metaphysical 
to what he called the positive stage of explanation. We are in the metaphysical ` 
stage as long as we imagine a number of forces about. which we know nothing 
save that each is the supposed cause of a kind of phenomena, the-real causa- ` 
tion of which, we do not understand. *We are in the scientific stage when we 


have replaced these “forces”. with explanations stated in terms of antecedent. | | 


phenomena, or when we have at least gone far enough to become convinced 
` that such explanation is possible, sO that we give up talking about the sup- 
posed force which we had used as a false denial of our ignorance-and offered. 
-as a-stone to the hunger of the mind. . Thus sociology will pass from . 
the metaphysical to the scientific stage wien it ceases to talk about social 
forces and-becomes convinced that social, phenomena can x explained in 
terms of logically aritecedent phenomena.’ 


' The present writer is forced to admit that he has never been. 
able to ascertain definitely to what or whom Hayes was referring in 
-this article. When one examines his argument carefully and con- 
siders its possible relevancy to the use of the term “social forces” 
by Lester F. Ward and some of the other writers whom we have - 
quoted in the present study, one is tempted to accuse Hayes of set- 
ting up a straw man in order that he may knock it down.. Certainly 
it does not seem that Ward was guilty of multiplying “forces” sim- 
ply i in order to-account for-all the divergencies and complexities of 

“AELG Hayes, “The ' Social Forces Error,” American Journal of Soolo 
(1911), XVI, 616 (quoting author’s previous article, A. J. S., XII, A 
l . * Loe. cit, A.J. So XVL Orth 
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| Social phenomena hich he could not oikeni explain; although 
itis true that Ward wrote in such a style that he gave a false ap- 
pearance of finality and completeness to his works: That which, in - 
the first passage we have just quoted, Hayes states as the ideal of 
. sociological explanation, seems to the present writer to be/almost 
exactly what could be given a$ a generalized statement of the ideal 
of-the writers who have striven to formulate lists of universal “so- 
_ cial forces.” Indegd, it will be noted that we have stated the gen- 
eral nature of the social forces concept in Section I of this paper in 

- terms which correspond very closely to those used by Hayes in his 
criticism, and we may volunteer the information that the passage 
in the present paper was written without the writer’s having Hayes’ S 
comment in mind at all.* It has been true, however, that sociology 
has, through the years of its early development, been much handi- 
capped by the tendency of its proponents to resort to “metaphys- 
ical” explanations, i. e., as we understood the Comtean sense of thë 
term, and as Hayes seems to have intended it, the metaphysical 
tendency consists in identifying certain phenomena as representa- - 
tives of a class, and postulating some force or principle with a long 
name as the cause of the class of phenomena. Ward was the chief- 
est of sinners in this direction, though the tendency is not sp strik- 
ingly manifested in his theory of the social forces as in some other 
features of his sociology. Mention might be made in this connec- 
tion of the tendency, which is mainly of recent manifestation, to 
postulate a specific “instinct” as the motive of every common fea- 
ture of human behavior. In so far as Hayes’s criticism probably 

has aided to correct a real fault of early sociology, we must give 
him credit for making a contribution to the science with this article ; 
even though wé cannot concede that it was altogether valid as an 


- attack upon the social forces concept in the sense in which'we are 


concerned with it in this paper. 
It will be interesting to examine, in connection with, Hayes’s s 
criticism, a passage in which Ellwood has commented upon Hayes’: S 
article: 
4 The present writer’s inspiration for the passage in Section I, abovd, can be 
found i in Small, Genera emia any, pp. 257-18. 
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The only sense in which the term “force” can be used i in the social sciences 
is in the sense-of an active element or factor in social situations. There are 
grave objections to the use of the term: “force” at all in the physical sciences, ` 
and these objections are intensified when there is any assumption: of a pe- 
culiar social force'or forces. As Professor Hayes has insisted, the assumption 
of peculiar social forces is as metaphysical as the assumption of a peculiar 
_vital force in biology. However, just as ih biology there is no objection to 

speaking of the special forces or factors which have shaped a given situation, 
so in sociology there is no objection to speaking of the concrete factors which 
are at work in a given situation as social forces, provided we simply mean by 
such an expression that they are the active elements or factors in the situa- 
tion. ` i 


| Reading this passage from Ellwood « carefully; and re-examining the 
quotations from Hayes in the light of Ellwood’s comment, we can 


find some ground for the belief that the criticism was.directed'more ` ' 


` particularly against the use of the term “social forces”—or often 
simply “forces”—by the social workers and reformers in the man- 
ner which we shall note in'the following. section of this paper. 
. There has been some disposition, on the part of persons having 
practical interests in social and economic problems, to apply the 
term “forces”-to existing institutions and features of the social 


_ process. in such a way as to imply that these factors’ of concrete | 


situations were metaphysically absolute, not subject to voluntary 
human influence or direction. The ‘ ‘supply and demand” of the 
"earlier economists and contemporary ‘popular writers of a certain 
bias would be perhaps an illustration of the sort of thing to which 
Hayes objected. In part, of course, Hayes may have been influ- 
| enced by the point of view which assumes that valid science must 
remain purely descriptive—that there are no valid generalizations 
which hold universally. To this attitude there is no effective coun- _ 
ter; adherence to it is.a matter of temperament and of personal 
judgment concerning the. pragmatic value of generalizations in a’ 
science, and in social science in particular. If it is believed that - 
there are generalizations which have such value to sociological re- 
search and to the cause of social reform, then Hayes’s attack i is un- 
convincing as against any and all uses i the social-forces concept, 


°C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), p2 78, 


j 
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and has apparently Bean g0 regarded by many ý sociologists since he - 
_. wrote. i we a i= 
We have tiken as one of three general types of sociological the-. 
ories which are more or less inconsistent with the social forces con- 
cept, monis-ic theories.. It must ke admitted that this category has - 
more theoretic than practical-vahie i in connection with the present 
survey, as it is.a-class to which no American sociologist can be as- 
signed without reservations. Lester F. Ward is without. doubt the 
: outstanding monist among the number, and he is, curiously enough, l 
the principal originator of the category, ‘ ‘social forces.” As: was 
suggested i in the opening paragraph of this section, the philésophic i 
` monist is likely to be prejudiced İn advance, by. the very nature of 
his metaphysical assumptions, against any theory of social causa- 
tion which gives a place to.a plurum of social forces. Ward, how- 
ever, apparently held his philosophic monism as a species of scien- 
_ tific creed of profession of faith: he felt himself. constrained on 

~ philosophical grounds to proclaim his adherence to. the dogma, but 
he was a thinker of such caliber that he did not allow his creed to 
` stand in his way. when it-came to a question of setting forth’a the- 
ory of social causation which was perhaps not entirely consistent | 
with his creed. It was, in substance, his method to push out as far ` 
as he was able the logical implications of the theses to which he ad-- - 
hered, and to leave. it to others to reconcile the seeming discrep- 
ancies. a, 

_ The issue here avavad has been very well summed up by 

Small in a few sentences, as follows: 

_ In‘point of fact, all the philosophers in the ‘world today a are dualists i in the 
sense indicated above’ [especially with reference to the mind and matter 
problem. —F.N. HJ.. The fact that a few will not admit the impotence of 

. their formal monism does not affect the proposition. That is to say; lno mat- ` 
ter how prominent the assertion of fundamental unity may be in our |Philoso- 


phy today, there is practically no difference of opinion as to the methodo- 


logical necessity of recognizing a phenomenal duality. The diversity of matter 
-and spirit must be admitted by all to this extent, namely, -whether we assert 
an underlying unity or not; we cannot successfully express what we see in the 
objective world without ecu elements that seem distinct inj quality. 
That which is phenomenally. psychic is not reducible by any mearis at our 
disposal to terms of physics. 6 . ae i - | 


fas Y Small, General Sociology, p. gr. 
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Bya little a oi the y. Giddings can Bs classified 


among the monistic sociologists. The following passages exhibit his 
tendency in this direction at the time he wrote his first great book: 
. Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution. All social- energy is 


transmuted physical energy. The conversion of physical into social energy is ` 


inevitable, and it necessarily occasions those orderly changes in groupings 


‘and relationships that constitute deyelopment. Or, if the statement maybe *. 
made in slightly different ternis, the original causes of social evolution are the . : 


processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in the integration of mat- 
ter with the dissipation of motion, or in the: integration J motion with the 
disintegration of matter.” 

All the energy expended. in the growth and activity na a pomata iş 
‘derived from the physical world. It is physical energy. Here let me explain 
what I mean by social energy. Throughout this work society has been re- 


_ garded as essentially a phenomenon of thought and feeling: Now thought and ` 


feeling; merely as states of consciousness, are not energy. Apart from energy, 


however, they can do nothing. They can manifest themselves in external ac- . 


‘tion only through the physical energy of nerve and muscle. Therefore all that 


is done in society, or by society, whether consciously or otherwise, is accom- - 


plished by physical energy. . Neither inesociety nor elsewhere is there any other 


kind of energy. Accordingly, if we speak of psychical energy,.we use for con- . 
venience a term that can‘denote nothing more than a.special form of physical 


energy; namely, the nervous energy that is diréctly associated with: con- 


sciousness. Briefly, then, although social phenomena are fot the most part ` 


conscious phenomena, there i is no Social activity that is not physical activity. 


Giddings is best known to contemporary students of sociology 2 
through his earlier. writings, as an example ‘of the “sociologist of 


one idea,” -a general type which. was quite prevalent in the early 
history of the science. His Principles of Sociology and his Ele- 
ae of Sociology set forth a theory which centers in his concept, 
“consciousness of kind,” which in turn rests upon the conception 
of “like-mindedness.” It is ‘plausible to suppose that the monistic 


predisposition should operate also as a predisposition to evolve the- 


ories of explanation in particular fields of science which should de- 


pend chiefly upon some one principle of explanation. The monist is | 


probably, as a rule, a type of person who is temperamentally given 


"F, H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 363-64 (in the following para- 


graph in’ the original text the author gives credit to Herbert, Spencer for the idea 


used). 
8 Loc. cit., pp. 365-66. 
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`. to an intellectual craving for simple, unified explanations of things. 
Be that as iz may, a number of sociologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wrote sociological treatises. in which the emphasis was laid 
-upon some cne principle in each case; Tarde, with his sociology of 
imitation, is an outstanding example, and Ward’s strong emphasis 
of the idea of teleology is in so fat another case. Giddings’ con- 
sciousness-of-kind doctrine is briefly stated in the following: 


Since contract arf alliance are phenomena obviously more special than - 
association or society, and imitation and irgpression are phenomena obvidusly 
more general, we must look for the psychic datum, motive; or principle of so- 
ciety in the one phenomenon that is intermediate. Accordingly, the sociological 
postulate can bè no other than this, namely. The original and elementary sub- 
jective fact in society is the consciousness of kind. By this term I} mean a 
state of consciousness in which any being, whether low or high in the scale of 
life, recognizes another conscious being as of like kind with itself: Such a con- 
- sciousness may be an effect of impression and imitation, but it is not the only’ 
effect that they produce. It may cause contract and alliance, but it causes 
other things as well. It is, therefore, ess general than impression and imita- 
tion, which ar2 more general than asscviation. It is more general than con- 
tract and alliance, which are less general than association. It acts on conduct 


in many ways, and all the conduct tha: we can properly call social is deter- 


mined by it. In short, it fulfils the sociological requirement ; it is coextensive 


with potential society and with nothing else.’ 

- A critique of Giddings’ consciousness-of-kind concept and the 
extended us2 he makes of it would fall outside the scope of this 
study; it is sufficient for our purposes to note the fact of aj diver- 
gent theory of social causation which has no place in it for a theory 

of “social forces,” and to place on exhibition the author/s own 
Statement of his conception. We are under the same logical . limita- 
tion in the case of Giddings’ theory- as modified in his latest book, 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society (1922). We have noted 
in Section II, preceding, that Giddings gave brief passing recogni- 
tion, but no emphasis, in his Principles to the idea of Ward that the . 
social forces are the “desires of men.” In Studies in the Theory of 
‘Human Society he has expanded this topic considerably, but has . 
developed it into a theory of struggle for existence like that used 
by the economists, rather than into a doctrine of social forces like 


° Giddings, Principles of Sociology: (1896), pp. 17-18. 
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that of Ward. We append one of the significant passages (coritinu-. os 


ing a discussion of Benjarnin. Kidd’s theory of the “super-rational 
“sanction” for progress) : i 


- Obviously, while no family stock. or race at any u existing can cer- 
tainly know, or, while it still remains vigorous, find -sufficient ground to be- 
lieve, that it is doomed to perish, neither ean it certainly know that it is in- - 
definitely to survive., It struggles instinctively and it achieves not altogether ` 
by knowledge or reason, but also in part by faith. It impulsively goes for- ° 
. ward, and it hopes, it expects, to-endure. It believes in its future. E 

Therefore the ongoing drive hy which a race, a family, or an individual 
lives is not anti-rational, nor yet super-rational.. It is rather sub-rational or _ 
proto raniona It is deéper and more elemental than reason. It is the will to 

“carry on” sustained by faith in the possibilities of life.?° | 


_ In the following passage, which carries the same approach still - 
further into details of analysis, there is a noticeable analogy with 
other writers’ lists of “social forces,” “instincts,” or “interests,” 
but the classification is different, in content and in principle. The . 
basis of classification is biological and mechanical; it is a classifi- 
cation of behavior tendencies with respect to the ends which they 
are conceived to promote, but the: ends are conceived i in sweeping 
biological fashion: 

- If, then, it is legitimate to use the term “struggle for existence,” “in g 
large-and metaphorical sense,” as Mr. Darwin says his practice is, the strug- 

. gle itself obviously consists of four specific and distinct ‘struggles, namely: ` 
~ (3Y the struggle to react, to endure heat and cold and storm, to draw the next 
breath, to crawl the next yard, to hold out against fatigue and dispair, to ex- 
plore and analyze the situation; (2) the struggle for subsistence wherewith to 
repair the waste of reaction; (3) the struggle for adaptation by’ every organ- — 
ism to the objective conditions of its life; and, (4) the struggle for adjustment, 
by group-living individuals to one anóther. 1 l 


_ This conception of a struggle for existence having certain well- 


marked phases, however, Giddings evidently takes as entirely pre- > `’ 


liminary | to the explanation of kuman social behavior as such, or.. 
“pluralistic behavior,” as he terms it. In this explanation he still ` 
retains his “consciousness of kind”.concept and its foundation’ of: 
. like-mindedness or like response to stimulus,” but he supplements 
‘it with a description of interstimulation not unlike that of Le Bon: 


© Studies in the theory of Human Society, p. Io. 
a Ibid., p. 14. a Tbid,p. 163. 
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When . . masses ‘of’ men siriultaneously respond to a ‘party, cry or 
symbol, the aeon for thè moment is merely a like responsiveness to the same 
stimulus. An instant later, when each man perceives that, in this respect, his 
fellow-beings are resembling himself in feeling and in action, his own emotion > 
is enormously intensified. It is this which gives to all symbols and shibboléths 
- their tremendous practical importance. 13 


Taking this later book as a , whole, and comparing one part with - 
- another, we can find in it lines of thought which seem to place it in 
a marginal or tran$ition class with reference to the topic in which 
we are especially interested. On theone hand, and in certain pas- . 
sages, as we have seen, Giddings seems to cling to his monistic, 
‘` one-idea sociology of the “consciousness of kind.” Other passages 
taken separately would justify classing this book under the second 
-category which we specified at the opening of this section, theories 
which conceive of the social process as so indefinitely variable that 
any valid general. classification of tendencies or social forces is im- 


J possible: 44 The following passage points especially in this latter 


direction: zr 

Behavior is a function of two variables, namely, stimulation and the per- 
formance of a reaction apparatus. Development of the reaction apparatus, l 
including internal controls, limits and defines the possibilities’ of behavior. 
Stimulation i is indeterminate, and forever will be.15 , 

In this passage there is a noticeable resemblance to Thomas’ the- 
ory of attitudes and values, or Park and Burgess’ correlation. of 
attitude with situation; it also beats a resemblance to Dewey’s an- 
alysis of human behat in Human Nature and Conduct. 

On the whole, our-net finding from the examination of Gid- 
. dings’ writings with reference to his use of the social forces .con- 
cept must be that while some of his later work seems to place him in’ 
a position not absolutely incompatible with the ‘acceptance! of the 
social forces concept, he has never found it particularly useful in 

the development of his sociology. 

. It is possible, if we do not press the distinctions too sharply, to 
classify the sociology of Cooley also under our second category of 


ae Loc. cit., pp. 165-66 (quoted in ancther connection in section IV, above). 


' * Giddings’ attempt at reconciliation of the two points of view can be found i in . 
paragraphs on p. 252, ibid. See also p. 25c. 


2 Ibid., p. 141. ° 


| 
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` theories not involving the use of the social forces concept; . Viz., 
those assuming the social process to be too ‘variable to permit of 
any valid general classification of social forces. Cooley has never, 


< so far as is known to the present writer, definitely assertéd his op- . 


position to the notion of social forces, but he has.made no use of it 
and his doctrine of mind as'an “organic whole .’*® and the inferences 


he draws from this doctrine do not have-the effect of leading him `. 


into a classification of universal kinds of social tendencies or forces. 
_ It will be sufficient for our purposes to present two passages from 
his writings as an exhibit of this general trend in his thought: 


The study of speech reveals a truth which we may: also reach in other - 


l ways, namely, that the growth of the individual mind is not a separate growth, 


but rather a differentiation within the general mind. Our personal mind, so` 
far as we can make out, has its sources partly in congenital tendency and’ ` 


partly in the stream of communication, both of which flow from the corporate : 


life of the race. The individual has no better ground- for thinking of himself 


as separate from humanity than he has for thinking of the self he is today as 
separate from the self he. was yesterday; the continuity. being no more cer- 
. tain in the one case than in the other. “If it be said that he is separate because 
he ‘feels . separate, it may be answered that.to the. infant each moment. is 
separate, and that we know our personal life to be a whole only through the 
growth of thought arid memoczy. In the same ` way the sense of a larger or 
social wholeness. is perhaps merely a question of our growing into more vivid 


and intelligent consciousness of a unity which ` is already clear enough to re-. 


flective consciousness.27. 


In the following passage there is a suggestion of the sgal worker’ S 
use of the term “social forces,” although Cooley does not employ 
that particular term at all; his notion of the “cause” is here a no- 
tion.of something particular and CORRE not of a gencral type of 
human nature tendency: 


Everything in life is dependent upon ‘a complex ee of sateen ats 
without which it could not have come to pass; and yet it may often be~ 
proper, froma practical standpoint, to speak of “the cause” of an event. Com- ` 
monly we mean by this the exceptional or variant‘ factor in the course of.. 


things.. There is-a sound and regular process of some sort which is broken in 


' -upon by something irregular:and: abnormal, as when a man of habitually, 
_ vigorous health is seized with weakness and chills which prove to be dueto an ` 


irruption of the germs ‘of typhoid fever: Something analogous i is often found 


48 Charles Horton Cooley, Secial aaa (1909) : P- 3. 
“bid, pp: 71-72. 


t 
t 
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| 
in seal procésses, as when poverty and a sequence of other ills are| brought 
‘upon a normal family by 4 quite exceptional event, like the failure of a bank, | 
or an unforeseeable accident, and it is right to speak of this as “the cause.”18 


It is quite evident to anyone who is familiar with the writings © 


of the two authors that Cooley has been considerably influenced ~ 


and inspired by the earlier work af J. Mark Baldwin, and. by his 
general conception that “a.man is a social outcome rather than a so- 
cial unit.” Referring to passages in Baldwin’s writings in which 
he sets forth this fundamental thesis, Small has made a very perti- 
nent statement with regard to the needs of sociology as a separate 
discipline, which we may very aptly place i in juxtaposition to our 
materials from Cooley: ! 

“At the same time, there should. be no dias in getting it in derstoai 
l that, while biology and psychology have to do with the individual when he is 
in the making, sociology wants to start with him as the finished product. There 
is a certain impossible antinomy about this, to be. sure; for our fundamental 
conception is that the mdividual and his associations are constantly in the 
reciprocal making by each other. Nevertheless, there are certain constant as- 
pects of the individual which furnish ‘known terms for sociology. They are 
aspects which present their own problems to physiology and psychology on 
the one hand, and to sociology onthe other; but in themselves they must be 
assumed at the beginning of sociological i inquiry.”° | 


'. This is just where the “social forces,” “wishes,” “interests,” and 
similar doctrines come into the literature of sociology. They are, 
based on the assumptions that (1) though we may grant that the 
individual is as much a social outcome as a social factor, we do not 
find it misleading, but on the contrary, very helpful, to assume that 
he is a social factor; and (2) that human nature presents|certain 
“constant aspects,” some of which are in the nature of motives, 
‘ cravings, or demands upon the social milieu, some expression or 
realization of which is essential to wholesome group life, the alter- 
' native being social unrest and disorganization.. 
We have now to notice several different developments i in Amer- 
ican sociological theory which are interesting i in connection with the. 


18 Charles Horton Cooley, Social Prosess (1918), p. 163 


-2 James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development i in the Child and the Race (1906), 
passim; Social and’ Ethical Interpretations in Mental Developments goa passim. 


- 2A, W. Small, General Sociology, PE. 430-31. 
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. subject of this study especially because they offer UES in 
effect, for the sort of social- forces doctrine which we have been sur- 


`- veying in its various expressions in sociological literature. If they . 


do not directly and explicitly offer a substitution for that particular 
doctrine, then they seem to leave it more or less superfluous i in the 
conception of their authors. = ° 

We have noted in Section II, aiin that Professor El- 
wood, in some of his more recent writings, seems to have become an 
adherent of a social-forces doctrine much like that of Ward. In his 
Introduction to Social Psychology (1917), he gives an outline of 
“original active factors of human association” and “derived, com- 
plex factors.” In his Prolegomena to Social Psychology (1899), 
however, he had taken, on the whole, quite a different line. At that 
time he was more or less under the influence of Dewey,” and in the 
Prolegomena he works oui, along lines doubtless suggested by 
the latter, an interpretation of human behavior in terms of func- 
tional co-ordination of behavior elements with reference to objects, 
phases, or aspects of the environment not unlike that given by E. B. 
Holt in The Freudian Wish. It is obvious that this particular de- . 
velopment of psychological theory has a tendency, on the face of- 
things at least, to locate the causes determining and differentiating 
human behavior outside the person, in the material or social envi- ` 
ronment, presumably capable of indefinite variation, and to leave 
no apparent place for a theory of persistent, universal human-na- 
ture cravings—desires, wishes, attitudes, interests—as forces giv- 
ing some sort of general direction and limitation to the social proc- 
ess. It seems to the present writer probably true that there is no 
absolute logical incompatibility between the notion that behavior is 
co-ordination.of responses with reference to objects or aspects of 
the environment, and the notion that there are universal and im- 
portant desires or interests; writers greatly interested in the former 
theory, however, appear to have been typically uninterested in the 
latter at the time. It was not until Ellwood lost much of his interest.. 
‘in the idea of behavior as co-ordination of responses with reference 
to the environment, as he seems to have done in the preparation of 


,™ Ellwood refers to Dewey’s important article on the reflex arc in the Psycho- 
logical Review for ee uly, 1896, in his Prolegomena to Social ‘Psychology. 
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his J ntroduction to Social Pachia: that he became more inter- | 
_ ested in the doctrine of social forces as desires and interests, k 
While Ellwood was concerned with the co-ordination aspect of 
social behavior, his preponderant idea of the objective of social 
psychology was that.it should study the mechanism of social proc- 
esses. If he had set himself about it at this time to formulate a se- — 
‘ ries of tentative general categories or. concepts for dealing with the 
materials of sociojogy and social psychology, the terms of that sys- 
` tem would have been, presumably, developed by the classification 
of observable social processes, or process-patterns, under} general 
headings.”? Again, we should notice carefully that it is riot clear 
that this is logically incompatible with the concurrent existence of 
. terms designating general classes of human motives; our point here 
is one of historical interest simply—that at the time of writing the 
Prolegomena Ellwood apparently felt no ) urge to study. the latter 
problem; a 
Two quotations. from the iinet will help to make clear 
the trend of Ellwood’s thought af the time: 


We have styled social psychology the science of the edian ‘or tech- 
nique of socio-psychical processes. Just as individual psychology does not in- 
vestigate directly the psychical elements of individual consciousness, but 
_yather the mechanism of psychical processes, so the task of social psychology 


"is to examine, not public opinion, language, customs, institutions, and the 


like, as products of the collective psychical life, but the mechanifm of the 
sécio-paychical processes through which these products arise and change.?3 _ 


l Now, the assumption that there are “mental phenomena dependent upon 
a community of individuals” [reference is to Külpe’s definition| of -social 
psychology, quoted in previous passage], presupposes psychical processes 
“which are more than merely individual, which. are inter-individual; in the last 
analysis it implies that through the action and reaction of individuals ina: 
: group upon one another there arise psychical processes which. cannot be ex- 


plained by reference to any or all of the individuals as such, but only by ` 


. reference to the group-life considered. itself as a unity. Social psychology, 
then, if somewhat more strictly defined, has as its task.to examine and ex- 
plain the form or mechanism of these group psychical processes, It is an 
interpretation of the psychical processes manifested in the growth ‘and func- 
tioning of the group as a unity. Whatever psychical phenomena may be’ re- 


a Many of the chapter titles of Ross’ Principles of. Sociology would serve as 
examples. 


3 A, J.S., IL, ros. 
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garded as pertaining to grout-life as such, therefore, are the proper subject- 
- matter of social psychology. As such phenomena we may ‘instance, for the 
sake of provisional illustration, political revolutions, mob action, group action 
and organization of all sorts, down even to the psychical adjustments, which 
take place in small groups, such as a family or a committee.*4 

It may be remarked, in connection with this abstract from Ell- 
wood’s early work, that sociologists’ and social psychologists today 
would scarcely take sericus exception to anything he wrote in the 
Prolegomena; indeed, the last few years have witnessed a strength- 
ening of interest in the study.of the mechanism of social processes. 
The only question which can be raised by the proponents of the 
social-forces doctrine would concern the probable need, in any at- 
tempt to use in concrete studies, a tentative classification of social 
mechanisms, of a general classification of motives, interests, or 
‘wishes with the aid of which the situation might be classified and 
the process predicted or controlled. To the present writer, the 
study of social process and the eee of some classification 
of social forces are correlative. ,; 

In his Principles of Sociology Professor Ross has made a sug- 
gestion concerning social causation which deserves mention here, 
not because it conflicts, in our opinion or his, with the notion of in- 
terests, which as we have seen he accepts, but because it might be 
taken as a variant of the social-forces idea, and a very stimulating 
one. 


Theories of social determinism.—The dominance of now this interest and 
now that creates the illusion that some one force is the shaper of social destiny. 
At the moment when the state attains its broadest significance the military- 
political interest seems to be the swaying force in history. At the moment 
when religion reaches its broadest significance the religious interest appears 
as the chief uniter and divider of men. Now it happens that in modern times 
certain well-understood influences have weakened the political and religious in- 
terests, and thereby ‘thrown into relief other interests, chief among which is 
the economic. Economism, so helpful a key to the evolution of modern so- 
ciety, is now offered as the “open sesame”! to the locked chambers‘of the 
past, the one magic formula to the interpretation of history. Its one rival is 
intellectualism, which pivots the whole social life of an age on its knowlelge 
and beliefs. But these are one-sided theories, and cannot explain the past as 
successfully as they explain the present. 


“A.J. S, IV, 656-57. 


~ 


Theory of the worries as prime determiners of history:—It is reasonable 
to suppose that men’s attitudes and actions depend on what most worries 
them. When they worry chiefly about what the Unseen will do to them, the 
course of society will be most affected by developments in the field of religion. . 
When they lie awake for fear their property or their lives will be taken, their 
attitude toward everything will depend on how it is related to the security- 
furnishing organization, i.e., the state. When their supreme anxiety is} where 
the next meal is coming rom, they will be for everything that promises to 
promote economic success, and against every thing which appears to hinder it. 
As soon as one worry is soothed it ceases to shape the course of history, and 
some other worry takes its place.?5 g | 

Professor Dealey has discussed the notion of social forces in 
two passages which we quote, among others. These quotations are 
interesting, partly because they exhibit the attitude toward the SO- 
cial forces concept of one of the leading saat ale of today, and 
partly because they illustrate the use of the term “social forces” 
with a different meaning than that which Ward gave it, one which, 
however, Small and Park and Burgess have been somewhat . in- 
clined to accept, as some passages ‘ip their writings show. Although: 
in the first passage we quote below, Dealey speaks of “progress,” 
the notion of progress is not, apparently, determinative of his 
thought in the sentences which follow. The thing which we desire 
to notice is that for him social forces is a term which should apply 
properly only to forces which: make behavior social, i.e., forces 


which cause individuals to act in and through groups. | 


Perception of social utility —Now this perception of utility is an lessen- 
tial point in sociological teaching respecting social forces. In passing, it may 
be said that there are no mherent social forces driving groups irresistibly on- 
ward toward progress, but when groups perceive the desires common to men 
and grasp the idea ‘that men unitedly are in need of social recognition, tegula- 
tion, and expression, then the conventional term “social force” may properly 
be used. An individual may see the utility of securing for himself the: prime 
necessities of life, but that does not make his activities social. There may be 
and are many indirect benefits to society through such purposive acts'of in- 
dividuals, but after all, as Lester F. Ward has so fully shown, so. far jas so- 
ciety is concerned, such growth is unconscious in kind. It is individual, not 
social telesis, and should be sharply distinguished in thought, at least, from the 
conscious, purposive, telic action of social groups. A group as a group should 
see the utility of its action; it is not necessary that all the members of the 
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* E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (1920), pp. 57-58. 
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group see this, or all as clearly as some, but the “mind” of the group, the 
agreement of the group, should be present, however far apart the individuals 
of the group may be in the clearness of their insight. This emphasis is pos- 
sible only when the group, not society, is emphasized.”® 


There is something ‘impossibly intellectualistic in the foregoing; 
_ forces can operate powerfully | to draw and hold men together in 
groups, and to cause them to engage in corporate group action very. ` 
' effectively, without any person’s seeing the value or necessity of 
group action—for example, in the case of a lynéhing mob. The re- 
_ mark may also be made that the passage just quoted is ambiguous, 
in that it is not entirely clear whether a scientific or an ethical 
“should” is intended in the closing sentences. In another passage, 
the author appears to use the term “‘social forces” in an entirely 
different sense; ; 

Social forces—Just as the steering gear of a steamer is useless if there is 
no steam to regulate, so there can be no social control unless there be some-' 
-~ thing to control. This something in society is the mass of bodily passions, the 
desires of the human mind, its ambitiots and its demands—the social forces. 
In a weakling individual or group these are feeble, and there is nothing worth 
controlling. Such people are molded by environment and companionship. As 
a basis for effective social control, therefore, it is vastly important that pow- 
erful desires surge through the individuals of society. An ascetic contempt 
for the joys and ambitions of life is socially suicidal. Men must wish vigor- ~ 
ously and work mightily to accomplish their desires. Through society as a 
whole there should be a craving for wealth, for bodily comfort, for the satis- 
faction of conjugal and parental feelings, for altruistic service, for a realiza- 
tion of ideals of morality and beauty, and for a conception of the essential 
harmony of the universe. A society lacking these is inert and contemptible, 
and destined to extinction; but with them, though there is the possibility that 
the violence of its ambitions may work its oesmucue it may also become an 
irresistible factor for progress,.** 


It will be noticed that in this latter passage there is suggested, 
somewhat indefinitely, a classification of óbjects of desire in some 
six categories, resembling Small’s interests, 

A. J. Todd, in Theories of Social Progress, has been MET 
concerned, as his title wou?d indicate, in the survey and criticism of 

*° James Quayle Dealey, Sociology—I ts Development and Applications (1920), 
pp. 104-5. 

" Loc. cit., pp. 134-35. 
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prominent or interesting theories of progress and change. | In his . 
chapters, however, it is possible to discover quite clearly his own 
beliefs regarding social causation. What he gives us is a thorough- 
going recognition of the essential complexity of social causation. He 
asserts and reiterates that a multitude of factors which enter into 
the self and into group life muet be taken into account in order that 
‘we may explain progress. Todd is, in some degree, a disciple of 
Dewey, and it may be for this reason that he consistently refrains 
from laying any emphasis upon any concise scheme of social forces 
arranged in a few general classes. In fact, as the following passage 
will show, he is rather definitely opposed to the use of the social- 
forces concept, ard we may place his argument in evidence as an 
example of the attitude of those who do so oppose it. 

Sociology must not even accept certain primary impulses (the impulse 
to self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, self-gratification, altruism, good will) 
or certain groups of “feelings” or “interests” as final causes or undecomposable 
forces; or at least not before a persistent attempt to reduce them to lower 
terms. Hence, it is altogether possiblé that there is a force for progress, but 
that if we look close:y enough. we shall discover certain busy, thinking, feel- 
ing individuals grouped into an organic association, and that they, their as- 
sociation, and their doings are the real social forces.?* - : 

The keynote i in the foregoing passage, it will be noticed, is the sug- 
gestion that not desires, but individuals are the social forces, The 
issue involved here is essentially one of psychology rather than of 
sociology; it may be clarified somewhat by restatement, however. 
The premise that theultimate factors of social phenomena are indi- 
viduals appears to imply some hypothesis like the Freudian one 
wish. To the sociologist for whom the individual human beings ap- 
_ pear to be the ultimate factors, the fundamental unity of the aver- 

‘age human individual must in logic be onè of the most striking 
things about him. To those who stress a multiplicity of desires as 
the components, in some sense, of each and every person, the indi- 
vidual human being is`not strikingly a unity to begin with, but the 
battle ground of divergent, sometimes conflicting forces. Whatever 
unity and consistency of behavior the person displays to observers 
is to be regarded as an achievement rather than an original endow- 
ment. It is not within the scope of the present study to attempt to 
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settle the issue one way or the other. It may be remarked, however, — 
that what is needed for purposes of sociological analysis of concrete 
problems is not some generalized proposition, true though it may 
be, which explains everything, but an explanation which accounts 
for differences, which will help us to see why this situation is dif- 
ferent from that, and why the remedy or constructive measure 
which worked in that previous situation is failing in this. The hy- 
pothesis of a number of separate and fundamegital human desires, 
interests, or cravings, no one of which is necessarily satisfied by 
that which satisfies any or all of the others, appears to meet just 
that need. 

In several of the re which have ka used in this sec- 
tion we have already noticed the disposition of their authors to 
shift emphasis from the impulse to the external object or situation | 
which affords the stimulus, and to suggest that the variations of 
human behavior are to be accounted for primarily as responses to a 
complex and variable environment. This line of reasoning, as we 
have seen; tends to lead to the further assumption that xo classifi- 
cation of human interests or desires can have universal validity, 
that all we can classify is the stimuli or situations, and these cannot 
be classified in any way that has fundamental validity, since the en- 
vironmental varies indefinitely. An emphatic recent expression of 
this point of view may be quoted very aptly in concluding this sur- 
vey of sociological theories more or less inconsistent with the social- 
` forces doctrine. Professor L. L. Bernard, in a recent review of 
Bushee’s Principles of Sociology, from which we quoted near the 
close of Section IT preceding, has this to say about his classification 
of social forces or desires: 


But his concept of social forces is decidedly primitive. It is the psy- 
chology of Lester F. Ward and the intellectualistic psychologists and meta- 
physicians exhumed from the past. He has four fundamental desires—for 
self-preservation, for race continuance, for approbation,. and for the con- 
sciousness of life—which are basic to all social adjustment and organization. 
He makes them central to the whole of his treatment of sociology. They are, 
of course, not desires at all, but classifications of activities from the stand- 
point of the onlooker. The actor does not conceive of his motives in any 
such ways. Whoever desires self-preservation or race continuance? What 
one wants is a steak or a har sandwich, or to get across a crowded street, or 
a better income. It is a particular woman or child he is interested in that’ap- 
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peals. Only philosophers desire such general values, and not even they as a 
' habit and when off duty. Imagine the consciousness of life s a unit object 
of value or desire! -How much better it would have been if the author had 
dropped the outworn pseudo-psychological cant of desires and had | simply 
said, man is so organized by inheritance and by habit as to respond toicertain 
types of stimuli which relate themselves to such behavior processes as food, 
danger, sex, association with others, and, the multitude of acquired adjust- 
ments and values which we call cultural. His psychology is not behavioristic. 29 


And so the debate runs. It might be said that it is shaping itself 
more and more, in the most recent years, into a struggle of two op- 
. posing doctrines. The one may be called agnostic, and asserts the 
impossibility of classifying - human interests, wishes, or desires as 
social forces. The other might be called pragmatic, and it asserts 
the extreme usefulness to sociologist and social worker of some 
such classification, granting that the one we are working with at a 
- given time is probably not accurate and will in time be replaced by 
a better one. Of course it remains eternally possible that some such 
classification can be made which js extremely useful for analyzing 
all the social phenomena of a long epoch, but which is after all in 
the last ADAR only relative. | 
! 

SECTION VIII. INSTITUTIONS, GROUPS, AND PERSONS SEEN AS 

SOCTAL FORCES—THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ POINT OF VIEW l 


ABSTRACT | 


Types of writers emphasizing concrete factors as social forces —Historians, 
economists of the modern “historical” and “institutional” schools, and certain types 
of social workers, particularly community organization workers, and social reformers 
are all inclined to think of the social forces in terms somewhat more concrete than 
the sociologists’ categories of motives, desires, or interests. Many historians have 
thought of the main trends of change taking place in a period as social forces; the 
other classes of writers mentioned think of tae more conspicuous institutions, groups, 
organizations, and persons which appear to have active or potential influence jupon a 
particular situation or problem as “social forces.” There is probably no logical in- 
compatibility between these concrete concep-ions of social forces and the sociologists’ 
use of the term to designate general classes of human nature tendencies or motives. 

——— 
} 

Up to this point in our study we have been concerned primarily 
with the use ‘of the term “‘social forces” by writers who have classed 
themselves as sociologists. As we have seen, there has grown up and 


persisted among these writers a usage according to which the term 
” A. J. S, XXIX (May, 1924), pp. 755-57. 
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“social forces’ is applied as a rule to general classifications of hu- 
man desires ormotives, made for the purpose of rendering the com- 
parison and analysis of group phenomena simpler. During the. 
same period ir. which this very. abstract use of the term has been 
in vogue amonz the theoretic sociologists, however, the term “social 
forces” (or, al-ernatively, “historical, forces,” “community forces,” 
or simply “forzes”) has been in use by other groups of writers who 
assign to it ccnnotations of two sorts, both of them more or less 
-= clearly disting 1ishable from those assumed by the sociologists. 
The histonans, Logetier with some of the economists who have 
_ favored the h:storical or “institutional” method for dealing with ` 
their problems, have used the term variously, in some cases to refer 
to main trends of change which they have believed themselves able 
to distinguish in the life of epochs in which they were interested, 
and in other instances to refer to influential institutions, to com- 
monly accepted beliefs and ideas, and to powerful interest groups. 
The trends of <hange which the historians have perhaps most com- 
monly wished to identify as “sotial forces” or “historical forces” 
they have conceived of as having a momentum which made them 
somehow self-Jerpetuating. Somewhat more recently, as the social 
workers and reformers have arrived at a substantial degree of pro- _ 
fessional consciousness, they have used the term “‘social-forces”’ to 
refer to the various elements—kinship cliques, business groups, or- 
ganized vice, political parties, gangs, churches, and prominent per- 
sons—which, they have found it necessary or desirable to take into 
account in administering social work or in promoting programs of 
social betterment in particular communities and neighborhoods. 
' Now it does mot appear that the historians’ conception of social 
forces has had any very great direct influence upon the develop- 
ment of sociobgical theory down to very recent times. Such an in- 
fluence may te developing through the agency of the writings of 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes. He is striving to gain recognition 
for the study of “the new history” and the related discipline of 
“historical sodology.” That propaganda has appeared too recently 
to be surveyec at length in the present study, the early instalments. 
of which had been sent to the editor for publication before Profes- 
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sor Barnes’s writings had appeared. Similarly, it does not appear 
that the economists’ conception of social forces, or “economic 
forces,” has exerted any great direct influence upon the develop- 
ment of sociological theory, with one important exception, to be 
dealt with presently. Consequently, in this paper, which was in- 
tended primarily for sociologists, it has seemed best to omit any ex- 
tended survey of the historians’ and economists’ treatment of the 

social-forces concept. | 
The social workers’ conception of social forces, on the other | 
hand, appears to have had a considerable influence upon the devel- 
opment of sociological theory, and there is some reason to believe 
that it may further influence sociological theory in the future. Al- 
though the relations of professional social workers and academic 
sociologists have not been entirely free from antagonism and pro- 
fessional rivalry, still a great many persons have been active in 
both fields, and careful study of the literature of theoretic sociology 
will reveal at least that the fundegl experience of the social workers 
has constantly enriched and revi3ed the vocabulary and the con- 
noted conceptual equipment of the academic sociologists. | Social 
analysis is gradually gaining recognition as one of the fundamental 
divisions of theoretic sociology, and in this division—the analysis 
of particular concrete situations and problems, either for practical 
purposes or for the correction of our theory—the social workers’ 
conception of social forces promises to be extremely useful: .Time 
and experience may help us to arrive at a nicer discrimination of 
terms, so that the same term may not be used now in -one sense and 
how in another, but meanwhile we must recognize and use the ter- 
minology which exists, in: so far as it proves. itself serviceable for 
our purposes. It is the principal purpose of this section, therefore, 
to study the nature of the social-forces concept as it is used by so- 
cial workers. This purpose can be subserved best by paying some 
attention to the actual historical development of the social workers’ 

conception of social forces. | | 
The one contribution by an economist to the development of 
the social-forces concept which has had an important influence 
upon the sociologists’ use of the concept is to be found in Professor 
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Simon N. Patten’s monograph, The Theory of Social Forces The 
present writer confesses his inability to cite any direct evidence of 
influence exercised by this monograph upon the sociologists, but 
such evidence could probably be discovered by sufficiently thor- 
ough examination of the writings and correspondence of the early 
American sociologists, and, indeed,,one can hardly believe that a 
study of this title by so eminent an economist as Patten would have 
passed without examination by the sociologists.” This is the more 
unlikely since sociological literature was not at that time by any 
means voluminous. It seems"to the writer particularly significant 
that this monograph by Professor Patten appeared in print during 
the winter when Washington Gladden was delivering the lectures — 
which he incorporated a year later in a little book which he called 
Social Facts and Forces. We shall refer again to the meaning which 
Gladden seems to have intended to give to the term “social forces.” 
The book bears no obvicus marks of having been influenced by 
Patten’s monograph. Whether there was such an influence in that — 
case or not, however, there are in Patten surprisingly close adum- 
brations of both the socio-psychological doctrine of attitudes and 
values which Thomas set forth in his Polish Peasant over twenty 
years later, and of the conception of social forces which the social 
workers and social reformers began immediately afterward to 
shape for their own purpcses.* 

We may profitably include here, first, a passage which serves 
. fairly well in a short space to give an indication of the fundamental 
theory which Patten sought to develop: 

It is upon this supposition that the reasoning of the present essay is 
based. It is assumed that there are certain simple elements: of thought dis- 

= Published as a supplement to the Annals of the American anne of Politi- 
cal and Social Science for January, 1896. 


* When, and to what extent, Professor Patten later tended to regard himself as 
a sociologist rather than an economist is a question of fact upon which the present 
. writer does not venture to enter. 


= Besides the passages quoted here, see also op. cit, pp. 18-19, 22-23. Patten’s 
theory in the passages quoted, end still more in‘those referred to, will seem quite 
erroneous in many particulars when viewed in the light of the findings of recent 
psychological research, but he had an astonishing intuition of matters which psycho- 
logical research has since confirmed. 
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tinguished by introspection, and certain elements of the rervous system dis- 
covered by a physical analysis of the brain; and that by different arrangements 
of these elements the various forms of mental activity are secured. If these 
assumptions are even in a measure correct, a new type oi psychology arises 
which concerns itself solely with the mechanism of the mind. | 
Sociology furnishes a useful illustration. Suppose one who had nolknowl- 
edge of the individuals that compose the, society to be observing the; opera- 
tion of certain social institutions such as the church, the factory, the city, the 
nation. It would be impossible for him to explain any one of these phenomena 
in terms of the others.e Churches do no-z, when aggregated, become factories; i 
factories do not constitute cities; nor are cities the elements out of, which 
nations are made. When, however, it, is recognized that the unit from which 
all the institutions are formed are men, then it is easy to see the relations that 
exist between the institutions formed by aggregations of men on various 
principles. These institutions are merely the mechanism of society, and the 
problems of this mechanism are distiact from those which relate | ‘to the 
qualities of the individual members of society.8 i 


Other passages in Patten’s essay, however, give a better clue to 
the denotation which he intended to attach to the particular term 
“social forces,” a term which he néwhere formally defines, although 


one would expect such a definition in view of the title of the study. 


In this respect his essay affords us one more illustration ‘of the way 
in which certain concepts are finding their way into the technical 
equipment of sociclogists from the vernacular, being used at first, 


. apparently, simply because they appeal to some writer as sugges- 


tive of points they have desired to bring out. The following; then, 
are passages in which Patten uses the term “social forces” in such a 
way as to make fairly clear the connotations which he wishes to 
attach toit: . . | 


Economic motives become a determining force only after the evils of a 
pain economy are sufficiently removed to allow a conscious pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The aesthetic motives which normally should follow after the economic 
motives do not acquire sufficient importance to become requirements for sur- 
vival..... 

The oriel order of social forces must depend upon the order i itt which 
the mental powers of man develop. Institutions, beliefs, and ideals which de- 
pend on complex.mental states and on the union of many areas of knowledge 
should follow the more simple forms of the subjective environment which de- 
mand a less complex development of the mental mechanism for their visuali- 
zation.’* 


3 Op. cit., p.20. = Ibid., p. 109. 
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Race ideals are the highest type of šocial forces. .... = 

All other social problems are civic. They include everything relating to 
the preservation and perfection. of the best type of man for the one general 
environment that our planet affords. There are no elementary civic forces. 
All the forces are moral, aesthetic, and economic, combined and blended in 
many complex forms to meet the peculiar conditions demanded by human 


progress. l ' ° . . 
The civic forces are largety made up of three elements, civic customs, 
civic ideals, and civic instincts. .... fe 


Washington Gladden’s little book, Social Facts and Forces, to 
which we have referred above, signalizes the development of the 
social workers’ and social reformers’ conception of social forces 
‘much more definitely than does Patten’s rather abstruse and aca- 
demic essay, which, indeed, as we have seen, was more in the Ward 
tradition, though Patten gives no credit, to Ward for his ideas, and 
may not have been consciously influenced by him, if he had ever — 
read Dynamic Sociology at all. Apparently, if one may judge from 
the content of Gladden’s book, allhat he did was to select the title 
“social forces” as an apt and apfealing term from the vernacular 
with which to christen the somewhat rambling ideas concerning so- 
cial conditions of the day which are collected together between its 
covers. One is inclined to think, however, that there must have 
been in his mind, in choosing this title, some more-or-less vague 
perception that these institutions, social movements, and conditions 
which he was attempting to describe, and, in a measure to analyze, 
constituted so many interacting factors in that total milieu which 
he would probably have called “society.” A few items from the ` 
contents of the book will help to show the author’s point of view, 
and make it possible for the reader of this study to judge for him- 
self of the exact place of Gladden’s contribution in the develop- 
ment of the contemporary social-forces concept. In the introduc- 
_ tion which the author wrote for the published form of his lectures 
he said: | l 


The pages which follow are devoted to an elementary study of a few 
of the more important of those social questions which are forcing themselves 
upon the attention of all intelligent and patriotic Americans. Every genera- 
tion has social questions of its own, because in every generation of a progres- 


3 Ibid., p. 119. ` = Ibid., p. 133. 
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sive people “the old order changeth, giving place to new,” and new adjust- 
ments of thought and life are constantly demanded. But the day in which 
we live is one in which the movements are more rapid and the changes more 
radical than the world has ever before witnessed, and the obligation laid upon 
us of watching those movements and guiding those changes is correspondingly 
-= stringent. For I suppose that we have some control over these social forces; 
that we may check them, and dwect them to beneficent ends. There is a 
materialistic doctrine of political economy which represents them as unchange- 
able, inexorable, irreversible; which assumes that human will.can do nothing 
to modify human conditions. The doctrine is false and mischievous. | 

It will be seen that the author useg the term “social forces” here 
almost casually, in a matter-of-fact way, as if anyone might be ex- 
pected to appreciate as a matter of course what he intended by it. 
This is characteristic, in fact, of the development of the vocabulary 
of theoretic sociology. Nothing is, after all, more natural than that 
in a science, better, in the attempt to establish a science) which 
should deal with the material and problems of ordinary human ex- 
perience, terms should be used which were familiar, from ordinary 
human intercourse. Small has peinted out, in a discussion of the 
development of the category “process” into a formal sociological 
concept, that the term was absorbed in this same manner.) It can 
also be noticed in the foregoing passage that the author uses the . 
term “social forces” in a-sense not unlike that which we have noted 
as the historians’ conception. -It seems not unlikely that the term 
may have been suggested to him for this purpose by his reading i in 
historical writings of the time. 

What Gladden understood “social forces” to be is further 
brought out by the chapter headings of his book, which were as 
follows: i, “The Factory”; ii, “The Labor Union”; iii, “The Cor- 
poration”: iv, “The Railway”: v, “The City”; vi, “The Church.” 
Probably he recognized that to place these topics side by side under 
the general heading “social forces” was not a practice which would 
commend itself to critical thought, but his lectures were addressed 
to popular audiences, and he was making no attempt to Ibe sci- 
entific. | 

When we turn to the main text of the book, we find that Glad- 
den has introduced still another idea into his concept “social 
forces”: social forces are taken to be those which draw and hold 
people together in effective social organizations; forces which make 
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for disorganization are “unsocial forces.” We have already noted 
that some tendency to use the term in this sense appears in the lit- 
erature of sociological theory: 


Thus we see that while the factory is a social force in one way, it may 
become, and in fact is becoming, an unsocial force in another; it draws to- 
gether in close relations people of the same class, but it tends, at present, to 
separate classes—to dig chasms and build barriers between the capitalists and 
the laborers, the employers and the employed.*? 


It is not certain just how much influence Wa8hington Gladden’s 
little book and its title had, either upon sociologists or upon social 
workers; but that it helped to make the term “social forces” famil- 
iar to those interested in concrete social questions and problems 
one can scarcely doubt. Park and Burgess have recorded a later 
appearance of the term among social workers: ; 


Beginning in October, 1906, there appeared for several years in the jour- 
nal of social workers, Charities and Commons, now The Survey, editorial 
essays upon social, industrial, and civic questions under the heading “Social 
Forces.” In the first article E. T. Devine made the following statement: “In 
this column the editor intends to have ‘his say from month to month about the 
persons, books, and events which have significance as social forces. .... Not 
all the social forces are obviously forces of good, although they are all under 
the ultimate control of a power which makes for righteousness.” 

Ten years later a group of members in the National Conference of Social 
Work formed a division under the title “The Organization of the Social 
Forces of the Community.” The term community, in connection with that 
of social forces, suggests that every community may be conceived as a definite 
constellation of social forces. In this form the notion has been fruitful in 
suggesting a more abstract, intelligible, and at the same time sounder, con- 
ception of the community life. l 

Most of the social surveys made in recent years are based upon this con- 
ception of the community as a complex of social forces embodied in institu- 
tions and organizations.3% 


It is, after all, not the “social workers” in the narrowest con- 
ventional sense, i.e., the case workers attached to the social agencies 
of the large cities, and their immediate supervisors, who have been 


7 Loc. cit., p. 25. See also pp. 52-53: “The instinct of self-preservation was the 
force that drew them together”; also pp. 194-95, distinction between “centrifugal 
force” and “centripedal force.” 

* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Vitrotuction to the Science of Soci- 


ology, pp. 491-92; see also the context, and chap. vii, passim—the quotation is taken 
from the concluding section of the chapter. 
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, given to talk of “social forces in the community,” or “community 
“forces.” The social case workers, in this narrow sense of the term, 
have their attention focused upon problems of “helping people (and 


_ , families) out of trouble.” But there are other types of workers i in 


- the general field of social practice: those employed in one capacity 
or another in the new profession of “community organization,” set- 
tlement workers, and persons, often of great talent and vision, who 
have risen to positions where they are responsible for the|funda- 
mentals of administration and planning of the work of social 
agencies. These people, forced by the very nature of their work to 
seek for materials of social construction, have been naturally re- 
ceptive to the conception of “social forces” which are more or less 
subject to control by social workers and reformers, and lcan be 
mobilized in constructive programs for community organization 
and community betterment. = 29 

Now the social case worker of today does not think of her cases | 
as existing in a social vacuum, or desert; on the contrary she _ 
- knows very well that social case work ponai ts in large part i in read- 
justment of the person or family with reference to the social envi- 
ronment. But in diagnosing such a case the worker quite naturally 
and automatically enumerates and evaluates the factors of the so- 
- cial environment which are or may be significant in this case; in 
terms which serve to emphasize their meaning for this case, and 
these terms are quite likely to be different from those the commu- 

nity organization worker or the maker of a community survey 

- would use in listing social forces in that community. Also the social 
case worker has a natural tendency to think of the forces having 
meaning for a particular case as “personal” forces, or as factors in 
a personal situation; hence the term “social forces” does not occur 
so frequently in their reports and literature. 

With this explanation of the social case worker’s point of view, 
it is not difficult to see in the following selections from a handbook 
for social case workers abundant content for the concept ‘‘social 
forces” in the concrete sense in which we are taking it in this sec- 
tion, although the expression “social forces” does not itself appear 
at all: | 
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It should not be called “interpreting” a case merely to select ‘out from 
the recorded items any one or two factors. This is rather the preliminary step 
toward interpretation. What has just been called the “conception” to which .: 
the facts in the case point is simply the.idea of the whole network of cause- 
effect items which constitute it a “case.” . . . . The-social diagnosis must in- . 
clude this whole nexus of causal factors which make up its explanation. 
[Author illustrates with records of a case in which wife’s failure to appreciate 
seriousness of husband’s state of health, and her fear that the family would © 
be separated, had been designated by the case worker as causal factors—bet- 
ter terms for the “key concepts,” in the opinion of theeauthor, would have 
been “wife and mother ignorant of health laws,” and agnerance of social 
resources. 7182 


In the following there is rather more than a bare suggestion of the . 
probable value to social workers of the classification of recurrent 
types of factors which occur.in their cases: 


Since any interpretation of facts relates them to a key concept, the in- 
terpretation.of social facts, which in case work lie in many relations of the 
client’s life, relates them not to oné concept, but to what might be described 
as a constellation of concepts. Some of these meanings may be economic, 
some medical, some psychological and social. ... . It is possible that these 
constellations of meanings, or of causally interwoven factors—different names 
for the same thing—are recurringly ,constant. That is, more knowledge and 
study may show that a certain type of sex misconduct in a girl is accom- 
panied by other fairly constant characteristic social relationships and economic 
situations; that a given sort of mental makeup is found again and again in 
conjunction with the same social maladjustments.?° 


Probably no better summary of the present frontier of advance in 
social case work could be fcund than the following passage, which 
designates clearly enough the ground on which social worker and 
sociologist should be able to establish common conceptions of social 
forces: 


The advance of knowledge in our field entails on the one hand a less 
simple idea of character than that which gets recorded’ in mere enumerations 
of traits. We must recognize it as a system of forces in which primary in- 
stincts are wrought upon by impulses deriving from man’s innate social sensi- 
tiveness, so that a client’s adjustment, from a “moral” point of view, is to be . 
sought in part in motivations of which the client is unconscious. Our grow- 
ing knowledge entails on the other hand a view of the social environment as 


= Ada Eliot Sheffield, The Social Case History (1920), pp. 144-45. 
” Ibid., pp. 148-49; see also p. 201. 
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something less external to the personality involved in it. Its dains operate 
as strong suggestions operating within a socialized mind. The case worker, 
therefore, will be incr2asingly an expert engaged in mobilizing remedial in- 
fluences by establishing relationships in her client’s life: relationships that — 
energize salutary motives among all the related parties. To this end she needs 
identified types of conduct and situation in order to control. She will, accord- 
ingly, so write her case histories as to clarify her own social concepts and to 
leave documents contributing something to the integrated insight of social 
science,*! | 


Thomas has expressed very much the same ideas in the following: 


The problem of the individual involves in its details the study of all the 
social influences and institutions—family, school, church, the law, the news- 
paper, the story, the motion picture, the occupations, the economic system,- 
the unorganized personal relationships, the division of life into work and 
leisure time, etc. But the human wish underlies all social happenings and in- 
stitutions, and human experiences ccnstitute the reality beneath the formal 
social organization and behind the statistically formulated mass:plienomena. 
Taken in themselves, statistics are nothing more than symptoms of! unknown 
causal processes. A social institution can be understood and modified only if 
we do not limit ourselves to the studw of its formal organization, but analyze 
the way in which it appears in the personal experience of various members of 
the group, and follow the influence which it has in their lives. And an in- 
dividual can be understood only if we do not limit ourselves to a cross-sec- 
tion of his life as revealed by a given act, a court record or a confession, or 
to the determination of what type of life-organization exists, but determine 
the means by which a certain life-organization is developed.*? | | 


: | 
In other words, when it is a question of dealing with concrete 


cases and problems, but also of developing an increasingly scientific 
technique for doing so, the methodological propositions of theorist 
and social worker converge.** Park has said, “Sociology seems now 
in a way to become, in some fashion or other, an experimental sci- 
ence. It will become so as soon as it can state existing problems í in 
such a way that the results in one case will demonstrate what can 


“ Sheffield, loc. cit., pp..218~r9. 

ow. I. Thomas, Tke Unadjusted Gil, p. 244. 

“ Miss Sheffield represents, of course, the social worker’s point of view. W. I. 
Thomas is primarily interested in reaching theoretic conclusions; he considers him- 


self a worker in the field of sociological research, although he has worked with very 
concrete materials and problems. 
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and should be done in another.“ Even as the sociological research 
worker makes it his business to build up sound general categories 
and theories of lines of causal development, so the social workers, 
if they are to improve their practice through profiting by experi- 
ence, are finding themselves constrained to generalize and classify 
their findings; and this means, ameng other things, apparently, a 
need for the formulation of general categories of human motives. 
So far as is known to the writer, no social agency has yet instructed 
its workers to use any particular classification of human nature ` 
cravings—interests, wishes, or desires—as a basis for the diagnosis 
of cases, but there appears to be no good reason why this should 
not soon be tried. 

E. T. Devine, who by reason of the nature of his work and con- 
tacts has had his attention strongly drawn to some of the more uni- 
versal and fundamental aspects of the problems of social work, has 
expressed his conviction of the need for a body of social science as 
a foundation for improved practice in the field of social work, in the 
opening chapter of his recent textbook of social work: 

Social economics deals with social needs and with the institutions ee 
which they are met; with the need for education, for example, and the schools; 
with the need for Justice anc the courts; with the need of children for pa- 
rental care and the family. Smoothly organized households may seem to the 
stranger to present no problems of household management. So prosperous 
and well-managed communities may appear deficient in social problems. The 
social economist, theoretically, would deal equally with the normal operation 
of social forces working advantageously and equitably and with the path- 
ological conditions which are evidence of friction or failure... .. 

Seeking first to understand social conditions and to become able to dis- 
tinguish between such as are favorable to social welfare and progress and 
such as, on the contrary, are socially destructive, the social economist does 
not rest content with this analysis, but attempts to estimate also the social 
forces operating in the community, his purpose being to furnish the informa- 
tion, the principles, and the methods, which will enable socially minded, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to work with others of similar aim.*® 


“Robert E. Park, Sociology and the Social Sciences, A. J. S Vols. XXVI- 
XXVII, quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Socioiogy, D. 45. 


SE, T. Devine, Social Work (1922), pp. 1-2. 
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ABSTRACT 


The emergence and persistence of the social-forces concept in: American soci~ 
ology has been due fundamentally to a logical need for the concept, arising out of 
other phases of the development of sociology, rather than to the prestige of! this or 
that writer who has used and emphasized the concept. The ultimate survival of the 
concept, and its form or forms if it does survive, will be similarly determined. The 
main drive in economic theory today appears to be in the direction of the survey 
and study of existing institutions and other culture facts, which is in fact, if not in 
logical necessity, more or less opposed to the use and development of general cate- 
gories of human motives® Those sociologists who adhere to some form of the social 
forces concept conceive of their classifications as (1) instruments of research, (2) 
tools of diagnosis in particular problem situatiofis, and (3) bases of social evaluation. 


p] 

. We have seen that the concept “social forces,” taken as bne of 
the stock tools of sociological analysis and explanation, had its 
origin more particularly in two contributions to early sociólogical 
theory: Herbert Spencer’s outline of the “factors of social phe- 
nomena” set forth in the opening chapters of his Principles of Soci- 
ology, and Ward’s outlines of “social forces” in his Dynamic Soci- 
ology and later works. We have noted also the appearance of the 
term “social forces” in the title and text of a popular book on cur- 
rent social questions published for Washington Gladden in 1807; 
an episode which probably helped to suggest to sociologists the pos- 
sible utility of the concept. We have taken note also of the general 
probability that the sociological concept “social forces” was deter- 
mined in part by historical writers’ use of such terms as “forces,” 
“historical forces,” and even “social forces” to designate | main 
trends and influential conditions and institutions of a given histori- 
cal period. The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Small’s 
studies of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century origins of the S0- 
ciological movement as such, in certain developments whichi went 
on among historians, political scientists, and economists in Eu- 
rope,** but the present study is not based on sufficient examination 
of European sources to make possible the tracing of the social- 
forces concept through those origins to any great degree. Professor 
Small himself, in his General Sociology, gives Ratzenhofer credit, 

“A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology (1923). The writer has also = privi- 


leged to examine Professor Small’s unpublished manuscript , on the American socio- 
logical movement since 1885. 
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as we have seen, for the “interest” concept, but as we have also 
noted above, a comparison of Small’s presentation ‘of the interest 
concept with Ratzenhofer’s use.of the term reveals that it became 
practically a new concept in Small’s hands. 

What this paper has tried to show is. that the social-forces con- 
cept has found its way into American, sociology, not so much, fun- . 
damentally, because of the influence of any one writer’s use of the 
term—-Ward’s conception of social forces was as strongly attacked 
as favored by particular writers—as it was because some of the 
other developments of sociological theory and method which were 
taking place in the latter part of the nineteenth century rendered 
the appearance of something like the social-forces concept logically - 
necessary and inevitable. The various concepts, categories, and hy- 
potheses which make up the methodological equipment of social 
science are constantly being subjected to a pragmatic test—a proc- 
ess of adjustment with one another—the issue of which, up to a 
given time, is determined largely by the value of one combination 
of ‘such concepts and hypotheses, as compared with others which 
` are being experimented with, as an organ of further sociological re- 
search and discovery. It is undoubtedly true to some extent that 
the accident of early appearance of certain terms as candidates for 
a place in the vocabulary of ‘social science, or even of certain fea- 
tures of sociological method in a more fundamental sense, will ac- 
count for the prestige of those terms and those methods among 
sociologists some years afterward. But in the long run we can 
scarcely avoid the assumption that the utility of certain concepts 
as instruments for research and explanation in a certain science is 
_ measured by their power of survival in competition with others. 
The social-forces concept, and its different variations—wishes, in- 
terests, desires, attitudes, instincts, and so on—are presumably just 
passing through that process ‘of competition and selection. The 
writer has taken occasion, in passing, to indicate some of the rea- 
-sons which lead him to believe that some variant of the concept is 
likely to endure indefinitely, but in the last analysis the greatest 
service that can be performed by a study like the one herewith pre- 
sented is to enable students of a given field to see, by having the 
materials brought into immediate juxtaposition, just what some of © 


* 
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the variants of a given concept are, in order that the selective judg- 
ment and experimental efforts of as large a number as possible of 
interested persons may be brought to bear upon them. i, 

In the process of competitive selection and elimination of cate- 
gories for the uses of social science that has gone on in the last 
. fifty years in the United States; several variants of the social- forces 
concept have been proposed or experimented with, as we have seen, 
as well as several systems of sociology which make no provision for 
a classification of social forces, desires, or motives. Besides the va- 
rious classifications of fundamental human motives formulated by 
Ward, Ellwood, Blackmar and Gillin, Ross, Thomas, and Bushee, 
Park oa Burgess have suggested a classification of attitudes as 
such—approaching, withdrawing, subordination, superordination 
—we have found the social workers assuming as social forces the 
immediate, concrete persons, organizations, groups, agencies, and 
institutions which have meaning as factors affecting a particular 
case or a particular program of «eform; several sociologists and 
others have proposed, following the lead of Spencer, to include the 
universal types of geographic and physical factors as social forces; 
other theorists have tended to recognize as social forces only! ieee 
which promote group activity, as compared with forces which dis- 
organize or encourage individual activity; and, finally, we observe 
the historians clinging to their use of the term “forces” to denote 
trends of evolution or change, and a certain school of economists 
treating the znstitutions of a given culture group at a given time as 
the significant factors affecting human behavior. 2 

This last-mentioned group of theorists, the proponents of “in- 
stitutional economics,” have been allowed to remain without speci- 
fic representation in the present study up to this point. Since the 
movement is not only interesting per se, but is also illustrative ofa 
certain type of critique of the social-forces concept, in the sense in 
which we have primarily taken it in this paper, it may not be out 
of place to quote one of the most authoritative recent expressions 
of the doctrine by an eminent American economist: | 


The significance of institutions in economic behavior. —From all that we 
‘know about the history of our race it seems probable that the equipment with 
which men are born alters little, if at all, through millenniums. Our reflexes, 
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instincts, and capacity to learn are believed to be substantially the same as 
those of our cave-dwelling ancestors. If our lives are radically different from 
theirs, it is because we have developed, through a long process of cumulative 
change, more effective ways of training our native capacities. We have ac- 
quired certain ways of dealing with each other and with material things that 
are roughly standardized and taught to our children—ways of behaving that 
have their aspects of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is these widely prevalent 
social habits, learnt afresh with modifications by each generation, that make 
our behavior so different from that of our ancestors, and that will make the 
behavior of our descendants different from ours. = * 

Accordingly, it is in these habits that the student of economic behavior 
finds his chief problems when he studies the past or the present, and his chief 
hope when he thinks of the future. “Institutions” is merely a convenient term 
for the more important among the widely. prevalent, highly standardized so- 
cial habits. And so it seems that the behavioristic viewpoint will make 
economic theory more and more a study of economic institutions. .... The 
generation that is rising will accept as “scientific” only those theorists who 
make the cumulative change of institutions their chief concern.* d 

For those who believe that institutions, culture facts, “social 
habits” are the significant data ef social science, and the only sig- 
nificant data in that field of thought and research, it appears, as we 
have noted in earlier sections of this study, that there can be no 
social science in the older, formal conception of science; that is, 
there can be no universal, permanent generalizations. For institu- 
tions and culture generally are, as the duthor hints in the above se- 
lection, involved in a process of cumulative change. If these as- 
sumptions are valid, the scientific categories which are useful today 
- may be quite misleading when we have to deal with the problems 
. of a hundred years hence, and the classification of human wishes 
and activities in the attempt to expose basic universal cravings 
which must be taken into account is essentially futile, except per- 
haps for temporary purposes. We might, nevertheless, arrive, by a- 
process of classification of human activities and the wishes of per- 
sons as declared by them or inferred from their actions, at a list of 
motives which were not deeply ingrained in “original nature,” but 
are active in the “human nature” of our time and place, and which 
must, therefore, be taken into account in constructive and remedial 


“Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Prospects of Economics,” in The Trend of Eco- 
nomics (1924), edited by Rexford Guy Tugwell, p. 25. 
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measures by which we might hope to change the present order; but 
we might not assume, with any certainty of being right, that our 
list of motives was valid for the future indefinitely, nor for other 
quite different culture groups. : 

That is, then, one of the issues concerning the use and theaning 
of the social-forces concept. ‘Doubtless Thomas, Small, Park and 
Burgess, Bushee, and any other authors who have proposed classi- 
‘fications of “socia] forces” are willing to admit that the particular 
classifications they have made may be erroneous in some respects, 
that they may have included desires or interests which would have 
no existence in some perfectly normal, wholesome groups, and that 
they may have failed to give separate recognition to desires or in- 
terests which, in fact, should be separately specified. But that they 
are not on the right track in trying to formulate universally valid 
classifications, the present writer believes they would not admit. 
To emphasize the issue let us examine a passage, repeated in part 
from Section VI, preceding, inewhich Park and Burgess express 
their understanding of the function of Thomas’ fourfold classifica- 
tion of wishes: | 


The fundamental value of the classification inheres in the fact ‘that the 


wishes in one class cannot be substitutad for wishes in another class. | The de- 
sire for response and affection cannot be satisfied by fame and recognition, or 
‘only partially so. The wholesome individual is -he who, in some iform or 
other, realizes all the four wishes. Tke security and permanence of any so- 
ciety or association depends upon the extent to which it permits the individuals 
who compose it to realize their fundamental wishes. The restless individual is . 
the individual whose wishes are not realized even in dreams. 

This suggests the significance of the classification for the purposes of so- 
cial science. Human. nature, arid personality as we know it, requires for its 
healthy growth security, new experience, response, and recognition, In all 
races and in all times these fundamental longings of human nature have mani- 
fested themselves; the particular patterns in which the wish finds expression 
and becomes fixed depends upon some special experience of the person, is in- 
fluenced by individual differences in original nature, and is circumscribed by 


the folkways, the mores, the conventions, and the culture of the group.*® 


In order to forestall possible criticism, the writer would like to 
place himself on record once more as believing that it is not at all 


t Park and Burgess, loc. cit. (1924), Pp- 442-43. 
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impossible to develop a sociological method’ by expansion of the 
“institutional” -theory of economics, as set forth in the passage 
quoted above, which would be entirely compatible with the use also 
of a classification of fundamental human motives in the manner in- . 
dicated by Park and Burgess. The primary purpose of the present 
' study is to survey current sociglogigal and related literature with 
reference to the social-forces concept, and we should observe sim- 
ply that in fact it appears that those writers who > emphasize the im- 
portance of cultural factors—institutions and social habits—in the 
determination of social behavior are also as a rule apparently dis- 
posed to make little of any classification of fundamental motives. 
Perhaps it is also true, conversely, that those who emphasize such 
a classification of motives do not as a rule pay enough attention to 
‘the influence of-existing cultural forces. 
To summarize now the findings of this study with respect to 
that phase of the social-forces doctrine upon which we have placed 
the greatest emphasis: It can be gaid, in the first place, that it ap- 
pears that several different type$ of classification of fundamental 
human nature, or “behavior, ” tendencies are possible, according to 
the point of view assumed and the purpose with which the classifi- - 
cation is made. Small’s “interests,” Thomas’ fourfold classification 


- of “wishes,” and Park’s fourfold classification of attitudes are 


made on different bases, and may conceivably all be valid.*® In the . 
second place, those who have attempted to form such classifications 
appear to expect that they will serve at least three distinguishable 
purposes—not all these purposes being equally of interest to all the 
writers who have made classifications: (a) they are expected to 
serve as instruments of sociological research, to aid in the advance- 
. ment of other.phases of the science of sociology; (b) they are in- 
tended to be useful as tools of social diagnosis, for social work and 
social reform; and (c) some authors, at least, have thought of them 
_as affording ieee for social evaluation, i.e., fundamental social ` 
. values are those which realize fundamental interests. l 

“ Professor Ellsworth Faris is engaged at the University of Chicago, with the 
aid of his graduate students, in ‘perfecting and testing a classification of motives 


which is still of a different order from the three mentioned; it attempts to classify 
the original, organic tendencies more closely than do the others. ` 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present “century of the child” is bringing us little by little 
to a consideration of beginnings, in our attempt to understand hu- - 
man life. Gesell (14, pp. 8—9)" writes: 

We are witnessing a most interesting shift of attention to the early period 
of childhood. .... Within the next few decades there will probably take 
place a reoriertation in social and edugational arrangements which will confer 
a much-altered status upon the preschoel child... .. In law, in school prac- 
tice, in home life, in public health provisions, in the clinic, and in the laboratory 
we see a new tzend in the times. | 


een were ee me A PONER ox ae ee ttt 


The purpose of the present discussion is to summarize briefly the 
more significant literature appearing in English since about! 1919- 
20 on the behavior of the little child, and to indicate certain tenden- 
cies in preschool education and research. The reader interested i in 
tracing the historical development of child study from the days of 
Darwin, Preyer, and the other pioneers will find concise treatments 
in the works of Mateer (24, 25), Baldwin and Stecher (2), and 
Stern (37). 

It is a somewhat surprising fact that psychological and Te: 
tional publications contain the bulk of the material on development 
in- early life. With the possible exception of articles on the instinct 


EprrorraL Nore.—With this article the Journal begins a series of reviews and 
summaries which it is planned to make a permanent feature covering all the impor- 
tant subjects of investigation in the field of sociology and social psychology. Re- 
views already in preparation which will be published in the immediately succeeding 
issues include the family, social psychology, the city, and general me-hodology. 
These will be fcllowed in turn by other reviews covering the entire field of| interest 
of the readers of the Journal. | 


1 Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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controversy, nothing in the thirty volumes of this Journal could be 
construed as child study, even in theory. Sociology has not yet dis- 
covered the infant. The facts of social experience in these first 
years are beginning to be taken into account, however, by psychol- 
ogists. Attempts to measure and describe so-called “non-intellec- 
tual personality traits” foreshadow a new emphasis on the func- 
tioning of group relationships. The study by Verry (42) of per- 
sonality in preschool play groups points the way. 

This fresh impulse has grown out of the relation een ex- 
perimental psychology on the one hand and the experience of the 
teacher, psychiatrist, and clinical psychologist on the other. Estab- 
lished laboratory procedure, the determination of memory spans, 
reaction times, etc., soon demonstrated its limitations at this early 
age level. The advent of behaviorism led to a redirection of atten- 
tion and to the study oi the organism as a whole. Its first re- 
searches, however, were largely physiological in nature. Mateer 
(25), in á critical evaluation of the work of Krasnogorski (of the 
Pavlov school) in the field of thè conditioned reflex, gives an excel- 
lent statement of the bearing of behaviorism upon child psychol- 
ogy. The Russians have contributed a viewpoint which promises to 
be of lasting value for the study of more complex responses, includ- 
ing the effects of social interaction. Watson (45), in the first exten- 
sive behavior study of young infants in this country, observed 
reaching, right- and left-handedness, the Babinski reflex, early eye 
‘movement, sitting alone, and other activities in several hundred in- 
fants, chiefly under ten months of age. His conclusion that fear, 
rage, and love represent man’s original.emotional equipment is well 
known, as also the statement: “One can make or break the child, 
so far as its personality is concerned, long before the age of five is 
reached. We believe that by the end of the second year the pattern 
of the future individual is already laid down” (p. 494). He demon- 
strated the conditioning of a fear response In oné subject. Moss 
(28) and Skerrett (36) report experiments.along similar lines, also 
dealing with one or two children only. These few studies indicate 
the range of the strictly experimental work with young children 
which preceded the era of group observation and performance 
testing. 
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The psychoanalyst as well as the behaviorist prefers to deal 
with an integrated personality rather than a mosaic of separate 
powers. But, while emphasizing the potency of infantile experi- 
ence, psychoanalysis has wholly ignored the need for detailed, un- . 
biased observation of behavior in early life. The study by Hug-. 
Hellmuth (16) invokes the seudign hypothesis in its most dis- 
torted and extreme form as an a priori explanation of all that hap- 
. pens during the child’s day. | 
It is the habit clinic, the child-guidance clinic, the preschool 
laboratory, and the nursery school which represent the newer ap- 
proach, concerned first of all with total concrete situations in the 
lives of real children. The trend of modern psychology can hardly 
be understood apart from a consideration of these influences. i 

1. Mental hygiene.—The rôle of the psychiatrist is that of the 
` physician offering expert advice as to the adjustment of habit diffi- 
culties in the home. Success depends largely upon- his ability to 
give the parents insight into a situation in which they themselves 
are important factors—always a Gelicate and difficult task. Ac- 
cording to Mateer (24, p. 10), “A quaint mixture of the primitive 
in psychology, the obvious in ae life, the useful in medical 
practice, grew up into psychiatry.” Thom (39) presents aj clear 
statement of habit-clinic procedure, stresses the importance of en- 
vironment in shaping the child’s personality, and cites a number of 
illuminating case-records. Glueck (15) also recognizes the power 
of social influences, to which the child reacts “as a person and not 
merely as a physical organism,” and admits the poverty of our 

` knowledge in this realm. Witmer (47) describes in detail the suc- 
cessful treatment (in an orthogenic school) of a boy who at two 
and a half was diagnosed as feeble-minded by two competent ex- 
perts. Àt seven years he was doing normally the work of the second 
school grade, the retardation having been due, apparently, to in- 
tense fear in early life—an actual psychosis. Woolley (48) reports 
the sudden appearance of a phobia in a three-year-old, finally 
` traced to a repressed mental conflict regarding the birth of a broth- 
er. Mateer (24) ascribes many apparent mental defects to munc 
tional disturbances. 
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2. The preschool laboratory and the nursery school.—It is not 
only the exceptional or “problem” child who commands attention 


today, however. Careful studies are being made of normal groups 


under controlled conditions. The Preschool Psychological Labora- 
tories of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of 
Iowa (46), the Institute for Childe Welfare Research at Teachers ~ 
College, Columbia University (18), dnd the Institute of Child Wel- 
' fare, University of Minnesota (9), represent the combining of ad- 
vanced educational ‘practice with unusual opportunities for re- 
-, search. Aside from the groups under observation in these univer- 
sity laboratories, “schocls” for children of prekindergarten age 
(usually from two to five) are springing up in all parts of the coun- 
try. These are by no means day nurseries, in the older meaning of 
the term. Neither has their program anything in common with the 

formal academic work of the grades. Aims and methods vary, but © 
in general the child’s day and his environment are carefully planned 
to give a wide range of experience, to establish habits considered 
desirable, and to accustom him to the co-operative life of the group. - 
Pollitzer ( 33, P. 17) pictures what this means: 


In the Walden School nursery we see the beginnings of social relations on . 


the most primitive level. The children, when they enter, are like separate little 
worlds. They explore other children as part of the environment.and are much 
interested when they get a human response. They desire to attract each other’s’ 
attention, to win approval and affection. Their social intercourse is apt to take 
strange forms to adult eyes. .... We have learned a great deal by leaving 
the children alone, within the limits set by safety, and watching them work out 
their rélations on their own plane. 


. The interest in this country is an outgrowth of recent events in 
England, where the nursery school movement has, since the war, 
attained governmental recognition and support. The Education 
Act of 1918; quoted by Owen (30), makes possible the establish- 
ment of such schools throughout the country. They are, however, 
still philanthropic and educational in purpose, rather than experi- 
mental. Pearson (31, p. 20) describes the nursery school ensemble 
as we know it: “Educational expert, dietician, doctor, nurse, psy- 
. chiatrist; health records and behavior records, mothers’ meetings 
and mothers’ co-operation—all are working together ... . to 
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produce an atmosphere of happiness, purposefulness, order, and 
spontaneity nothing less than astcunding to the visitor wholis noć 
dealing professionally with the preschool age.” We have here a 
new type of social situation in the child’s life: an ordered universe. 
All furnishings and equipment are appropriate in size and intended | 
to be handled and used by children. Much time is given to free 
play, indoors and out, with sand, lumber, saws, nails, hammers, 
largė blocks, dolls, oys, and books. Results already apparent in- 
clude accelerated growth, both physical and mental, and the defi- 
nite modification of habit tendencies. Again quoting Pollitzer (33, ` 
` P. 17): 

Over and over again we find that children come to school with ager 
istics and attitudes which seem at first sight to be fixed and permanent. Careful 
study of personality shows that many of these apparent character traits are 
nothing but the protective reaction to home environment. A fundamental 
change in handling the child results in an equally fundamental change | in per- 
sonality.” | 


Woolley (49), Johnson (20), and. Watson (44) report similar re- 
sults, and agree as to the importance of research. It is this attitude 
hick makes the movement not only a vital fact to the student of 
society, but a promising field in which to gather data. Few educa- 
tional innovations have been so closely i in touch with the scientific 
frontier. There is as yet no literature of opposition, though Jobn- 
son (20, p. 29) points out divergent possibilities: | 


The baby, along with the flapper and grandmother, has left the ‘homie’ 


Whether he finds the world one of real, >rofitable, adventurous experiences or 
a subtly devised and charmingly fashioned mold into which he is skilfully di- 


rected and fitted, remains in the hands of those of us who are responsible for 
nursery schools. .... ‘The nursery school i Is young. Let us keep it so.| 


Bass (3) describes an instance of mothers’ co-operation in the con- 


duct of such a school. Cleveland (5) suggests basic standards for 
. home training. | | 
From Russia comes a report of the Medico-Pedological Tnsti- 
tute at Moscow (Tutyshkin, 41), based upon the oan of G. 
Stanley Hall, and devoted to the “new, strict, natural science of 
child development.” Regulation of the social environment is held 
to be of great importance. | 


| 
*Ttalics the reviewer's. : 
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3. Experimental psychology and mental testing -—The meth- 
ods of experimental and clinical psychology have changed with this 
changing world of infancy. According to Baldwin and Stecher (2, 
p. 50), “Three years’ experience in the preschool laboratories has 
demonstrated . . . . that the child from two to six is a fertile and 
satisfactory subject for psychological experimentation.” The au- 
thors sum.up the physical, mental, and social growth of a group of 
normal and superior children based on consecytive daily studies 
‘ over a period of from one to three years for each child. Tentative 
standards for developmental measurement are proposed and new 
tests described, some invented unknowingly by the children them- 
selves, and all involving material with an intrinsic appeal. Young 
children, as Cunningham (6, Introduction, p. ix) points out, 
“do not habitually attend to any but interesting problems.” Mar- 
ston (23), in anoteworthy attempt to measure emotional introver- 
sion and extroversion, correlates a series of trait ratings with the 
results of experiments designed te measure four of the traits, viz., 
social resistance to a stranger, compliance with the request to per- 
form a difficult task, interest reactions to a varied and novel en- 
vironment, and self-assertion-in response to the denial of a wish. A 
decrease in extroversion is found with increase in chronological age. 
The social psychologist will perhaps question his definitions and 
ask to know something of the social background of the subjecis 
studied. The conclusions offered do not, however, deny the possible 
effect of previous experience in determining the child’s reactions. 
Wagoner (43) finds that constructive ability is apparently not a 
function of intelligence. Town (40), in an analytic study of fifty- 
two children just entering school, did not discover one free from 
both physical and mental defect. Individual psychological profiles 
were constructed, after the plan of Claparéde.. The social setting in 
each case was also studied in a cursory way, the investigator recog- 
nizing the fact, so generally overlooked, that “each little child of 
the group is the result of six years of development under a home in- 
fluence differing from the home influence acting upon every other 
child of the group” (p. 8). Meek (26), in a very specialized experi- 
ment with word learning, finds evidence of the need for organizing 
the learning situation to protect children from continued failure 
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and dieas and for realizing the effect of emotional dis- 
turbances upon learning. : 

Gesell (13) agrees with Watson (45) as to the value of cross- 
section behavior pictures. Five hundred preschool children have 
been studied in the Yale Psycho-Clinic, fifty at each of ten age 
levels, and the results codjfied into a set of developmental sched- 
ules. The aim is not to construct a measuring scale of intelligence, 
but to set up tentgtive norms, based on a “‘clinical and natural his- 
tory approach. ” Liberal use of photographic material makes this a 
vivid record of what a child may be expected to do at successive 
ages. The author sees personality makeup as a challenging prob- 
lem, and says: “In the present stage of psycho-technology we have 

scarcely any means of objectively measuring personality traits. 
. . We have not even worked out a satisfactory descriptive 
technique” (p. 419). The tentative inventory of the habits or abil- 
ities of young children devised by Andrus (1) is of interest in this 
connection. Her schedules are based on data secured from the ob- 
servation of fifty-two nursery school children, by sixty-seven stu- 
dent observers. Each made a diary record while watching one 
child’s activity and later filled out the inventory from these records. 
Behavior is classified as mental, motor, emotional, and social- 
moral; Gesell’s categories being language, motor, adaptive, and 
personal-social. The results secured by Andrus suggest that a fair- 
er estimate of the young child may be obtained by observing his 
spontaneous behavior than by placing him in a test situation. Ap- 
_ proaching the subject from an altogether different angle, Brooks 
(4, p- 11) records her conviction that “we never truly know the 
child until we study his free play and discover by cautious and sci- 
entific observations ‘its relation to his mental content.” l 

Attempts have of course been made to test little children by the . 
methods in vogue at higher age levels. Mitchell (27) examined 355 
children entering the New York schools in 1922 by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. Seventy-five per cent received 
an I.Q. of less than 100, 25 per cent falling below 80. The author’s 
_ attempt to explain his unusual findings on the basis of innate capac- 
ity plus home influences of which he had no exact knowledge illus- 
trates the shortcomings of the method. Many feel, however, with © 
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Franzen (12), that neairt is s the very life of progress.” 
Levy and Tulchin (22), from a study-of the behavior of 983 infants | 
and small children during mental tests, conclude that resistance is 
evidence of some innate behavior pattern, and “not measurably 
affected by previous experience.” Ide (17) and Saer (35) analyze . 
certain environmental factors which, appear to affect test results, 
especially cultural differences and bilingualism. Pintner and Cun- 
ningham (32) have standardized a group mental test for small chil- 
dren involving neither letters nor numbers. But the trend is defi- 
nitely in the direction of substituting performance tests, such as the 
building of the Montessori Tower; picture-completion, the match- 
ing of pictures, use of form-boards, etc., for those involving. lan- 
guage concepts. Stutsman (38) presents a preliminary report on 
the standardization of such tests. Johnson (19, p. xi) holds that 
“the rate of growth of an individual is of relatively greater upor 
tance than the particular stage at which our tests locate him.” 

The more comprehensive of the recent works on child psychol- 
ogy fall into two classes: those based on studies and tests of the 
sort already discussed (Baldwin and Stecher, Gesell), and those 
based largely on diary records of individual children, kept by rela- 
_ tives, the traditional child-study method. Of the latter, which sums 
up the available material of this sort, Stern’s revised edition of an 
earlier volume (37) is outstanding. He mentions the want of “sci- 
entifically unprejudiced and copious observations of the little child — 
of the proletariat,” gives many valuable hints as to methods of ob- 
serving spontaneous behavior, which he considers more significant 
than the child’s reactions in an experimental situation, and analyzes 
various. aspects of mental life, notably speech development. The 
book is rich in problems and points of view which suggest further 
research. Koffka (21), in presenting the viewpoint of the Gestalt 
or form psychologists, offers a new interpretation of infantile expe- 
rience. Abandoning the theory of an original chaotic confusion, he 
would characterize first impressions as “qualities upon a ground— 
the simplest mental configurations,” and asks, “Is it not possible 
that phenomena such as friendliness and unfriendliness are very 
primitive—even more so than the visual impression ofa ‘blue 
spot’?” (p. 133). An impressive mass of data is brought together 
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and reinterpreted, from the fields of comparative, abnormal, and 
child psychology. Rasmussen (34) and Drummond (7, 8) contrib- 
ute many interesting notes on child life, though their works are 
_ popular rather than scientific in nature. Fenton (11) attempts to 
systematize the familiar but difficult method of home observation. 
Myers (29), summing up in article, form his observations of inhibi- 
tion in his two infants to the beginning of the third year, finds that 
inhibition occurs at first in connection with the fixing of attention 
due to each new sensory stimulus, and later without the overt stim- 
ulus. His conclusions amount to a formulation of the processes of 
social control, the secret being “to lead the other person to want to 
do what we want him to do—in other words, to make our wishes 
his” (p. 294). 
CONCLUSION ~ 

_ This rapid survey merely indicates the amount and sort of ac- 
tivity at present manifested in the field of preschool child psychol- 
ogy. A trend can be distinguished toward the study of children, not 
as isolated individual facts, but in relation to the social groups’ 
which receive them at birth. Tutyshkin defines the child—which, 
by the way, no one else seems to have thought of doing—as a dy- 
namic process of personality development. What other task can 
social psychology have than the description of this dynamic proc- 
ess as revealed in specific situations? We are beginning to think of 
intelligence in terms of adjustment rather than of innate capacity. 
Those minute differences which distinguish the environment and 
. therefore the adjustment-problem of one infant from that of an- 
other have not yet been made the goal of serious research, nor has 
any objective classification been attempted on the basis of common 
- aspects. Our “common-sense” grouping of environments remains 
impressionistic and inconceivably clumsy. Social stimuli, family 
structure; the social: situation, personality makeup, motivation, 
are still obscure notions. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and educa- 
tors alike recognize the need for further knowledge, but are ham- 
pered by the lack of any adequate technique. Verry (42, p. 645) 
‘says: “The importance of the family is due not so much to sex- 
conditioned complexes as to the type of social image of himself 
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which the child gets from this his first group.” Faris (10, p. 194) 
has stated his viewpoint as follows: 


The social psychologist should fasten his attention on the facts of human 
nature which lie all around us in the form of attitudes, desires, and wishes 
which can be recorded, studied, collected, classified, and explained, and which 
‘are open to no such objection as the instincts, which in the nature of the case 
are always hypothetical components of a cemplex form of behavior. .... Ge- — 
- netic psychology would be not only defensible, but in the highest degree valu- 
able, if it abandoned its attempt to explain human nature as a whole and con- 
fined itself to the study of particular groups. ° 


"There can be little doubt that we are already past the.threshold of 
this new era. ` | 
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ALBION WOODBURY SMALL, 1854-1926 





Albion W. Small p away March 24. Although he had 
been in failing health for several months, he was engaged in the 
activities in which he was interested until the last. Religious serv- 
ices were held in Mandel Hall on March 26. It is planned to hold, 
June 8, a Commemorative Service in which recognition will be 
given at his contributions to higher education and to social science. 

With ‘the foundation of the University of Chicago in 1892, 
President Harper appointed Dr. Small head of the first depart- 
ment of sociology in this country, or indeed in any country, a posi- 
tion which he held until his retirement last July. He has been the 
editor in charge of the American Journal of Sociology since its be- 
ginning in 1895. He was president of the American Sociological 
Society in 1912-13, and of the Toternatignal Institute of Sociology 
(Paris) in r922. ` 

In the July issue of the Journal it js planned to publish articles 
giving the history of bis life and an estimate of his contribution to 
sociology. 
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NEWS AND N OTES 


Notes of interest to the M of the J Etke Fouradi should be in the hands of the edi- 
tor of “News and Notes” not later than the’ on of the month preceding ao 


The Death of René ; Worms René Worms, the Hench sociologist, 
died in February at the age of fifty-six. He has been the editor of Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie since its beginning in 1893, and of Annales 
de U Institut International de Sociologie since its first publication in 1894. 
He was founder and general secretary of L'Institut International de Soci- 
ologie, organized in 1893, and of the Société de Sociologie de Paris, estab- 
lished in 1894. He was since 1906 professor of the history of sociology in 
L'École Interalliée-des Hautes Etudes Sociales, and since roro lecturer 
on the history of sociology in the Law School, Université de Paris. He 
was the author, among other works, of Organisme et Société (1896); Les 
Principes Biologiques de L Évolution Sociale (1910); and La Sociologie, 

_sa Nature, son Contenu, ses Attaches (1921). At the last meeting of the 
American Sociological Society Dr. Worms was elected an honorary mem- 
þer. 


German Sociological Society. —The fifth meeting of the German So- 
ciological Society will be held in Vienna, in September, 1926. The cen- 
tral theme. of the meeting will be “Democracy,” for the first day, with 
_papers by Tonnies and'Kelsen. The second and third days will be given 
over to the presentation and discussions of special subjects. 


~ -Institut International de Sociologie et de Réformes Politiques et So- 
ciales.—The International Institute of Sociology and Political and Social 
Reform of Turin will hold its fourth international sociological congress at 
Panama, June 26-30, 1926. Its provisional program includes sections on 
general sociology, political problems, international juridical problems, 
economic problems, labor problems, the feminist movement, bio-sociology 
and eugenics, and international intellectual co-operation. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Professor. F. Cosentini; Pasututo nacional, 
Panama, Central America. 


Sociology in China.—Professor Yu Tinn Hugh will offer, in the soci- 
ology department of Eastern University, courses in “Chinese Social Prob- 
lems” and “Chinese social Psychology,” to meet the special needs of 
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European and American residents and travelers in China. “Dr. Yu is 
author of Progress in Social Control in China, founder of the Chinese 
Sociological Society, and editor of the Chinese Journal of Sociology. 
Eastern University is located in Peking. : 


The American Year Book.—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of the American Yean Book, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and William Schuyler. This annual was first published in 1909, discon- 
tinued in 1919, and publication is now resumed by the American Year 
' Book Corporation, composed of representatives of fifty learned societies. 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings is the representative of the American 
Sociological Society.’ Among the members of the American Sociological - 
Society contributing articles are Leroy E. Bowman,C. C, Carstens, Frank - 
H. Hankins, Hornell Hart, F. Ernest Johnson, Owen R. Lovejoy, Howard 
W. Odum, Stuart A. Rice, Herbert N. Shenton, Malcolm M. Willey, 


National Conference of Social Work.—The fifty-third annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work will be held in Cleveland, 
aaa May 26 to June 2. 


é 
Hospital Social Workers .—The *\ merican Asoo of Hospital 
‘Social Workers will hold its annual meeting May 25 to Janes 2,.at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ° l 


Boston University —Professor Ernest R. Groves, of the Department 
of Sociology of Boston University, has been graten sabbatical leave for 
1040727; 


Cornell University —During the summer school of 1926, Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will offer two 
courses in sociology; one of these courses is on the “Standard of Living,” 
and the other on the “Social Problems of Rural Life.” The two extension — 
- workers in the’ field of rural social organization, Professor Ralph A. Fel- 
. ton and Miss Mary Eva Duthie, will offer special courses on community 
organization and play and dramatics as used in organizing communities. 
Professor Bruce L. Melvin will offer the general course in sociology, and 
one advanced course in social psychology. . 


Dartmouth College~—During the four years’ undergraduate work, 
nearly every student in this institution takes at least one course in soci- 
ology. To encourage continued interest in the field of sociology after 
graduation, the department of sociology has prepared a list of sixty-five 
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books having general sociological interest, with a bibliographical com- _ 
ment concerning each, which is being sent to the alumni. 


Howard University.—The work in sociology has been enlarged. dur- 
-ing the past two years, Courses are now being given in “Race Problems,” 
“Criminology,” ‘Populations,’ “Social Pathology,” “Social Origins,” 
“Social Psychology,” “Social Survey, ” “Family Case Work,” “Field 
Studies,” and “Urban and Rural Sociolégy.” ‘About two hundred and 
_ -fifty students are instructed each quarter. 

Two full professors and one student instructorscomprise the teaching . 
_ staff. Professor William H.. sons has been appoinied chairman of the 


department. a e 


Three surveys have been ‘sate within the past ten ‘months. The first 
was a study of recreation and amusement among colored people in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This study is now being prepared for publication. The sec- 


_ ond was a statistical study of the conditions of colored children in the 


District of Columbia. This survey had the co-operation of such agencies 
as the Juvenile Court, Juvenile Protective Association, Bureau of Chil- 
_ dren’s Guardians, Federal Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Public Health, 

Bureau of Vital Statistics, municipal hospitals, clinics, and schools.. The 
third survey is a study of religious institutions in Washington, D.C., for 
colored people. This study is now in’ progress. These studies are to be: 
published this year. 


University of Kansas-—The History of Human Soie, by Frank 
W. Blackmar, is announced by Charles Scribner’s š Sons. 


Lafayette College —The work in sociology i is now given in an inde- 
pendent department, of which Professor Samuel H. Jameson is the head. 


University of Maryland.—Dr. George P. Murdock, who took his 
Doctor’s degree at Yale University last June, is teaching i in the depart-" 
ment of sociology. i in this university. . gaai 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Pitirim -A. Sorokin has pub- 


lished in the Czecho-Slovakian sociological-philosophical journal, Tke- ` 


Czech Thought, an article entitled “Recent American Sociological Litera- 
ture.” This article is to be re-published in the Ukrainan sociological 
journal, Society. . 


N orthwestern University—In view of the relatively small numbers 
admitted to sociology, and the fact that most students at Northwestern 
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University do not take up the subject until their Junior year, the six-year. 
record of those who have worked in the department is interesting. It in- 
cludes: 4 summer fellowships in social work; 4 graduate scholarships; 6 
graduate fellowships; 1 teaching fellowship; 8 instructorships; 6 high- 
school instructorships in social studies; 5 men of professional rank; and 
22 positions in social work. This does not include the Wieboldt fellow- 
ships and scholarships, which were granted by Northwestern University 
itself. 


Ohio State University,—Professor ‘Herbert A. Miller is absent on 
leave for this year. During the autumn he spent sixteen days in Russia, 
and -visited Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Polanę, and Czechoslovakia. 
His plans include a visit to Palestine. He is particularly interested in 
studying a prejudice in the states formed since the world-war. 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station—-Professor W. E. Garnet, 
formerly with the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, has been 
working during the year on a study of the “Virginia Rural Organizational 
Situation,” a project which is carried on in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ghe unit upon which he is working 
this year is a study of the farmers’ org@nizational attitudes. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 

At the luncheon meeting on “The Teaching of Social Sciences in the 
Schools,” during the last annual meeting of the Society, the experiences 
of a number of teachers of sociology were presented. The speakers had 
been engaged in a variety of experiments looking toward more effective 
enlistment of the interest and enthusiasm of their students and toward 
the development of intellectual initiative in their classes. These contri- 
butions were so valuable that it seems worth while to reduce them to writ- 
ten form, at least in brief summary, and to incorporate with them brief 
accounts of similar experiments being tried by other teachers of social 
science who did not participate in that experience meeting. Teachers to 
whose attention this note comes are therefore invited to send to Hornell 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, statements of 
about 500 to 1,000 words describing the nature and the results of actual 
experiments which they are trying in the classroom. The replies will be 
analyzed, combined, and made available in some way to those who reply 
and to other sociologists. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Human S beiei. By Frank W. BLACKMAR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xii-+s512. 


At last a scholar dares to tell the story of civilization in terms of 
cardinal interest, instead of filling his pages with kings, and fighters, and 
politicians, and dates, and like rubbish. Here is history, not in the form 
of a superannuated world’s almanac, but as the epic,of the advance of the 
species from the level of the earthworm to lordship of creation and cap- 
taincy of its soul. Giveg such an introduction, in place of the desiccated 
stuff that has been called history since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, and young people are in a fair way to grow up with healthy 
intelligence and curiosity about the important concerns of life. 

This book is calculated to leave on the minds of students the impres- 
sion that mankind is not only the most proper study for man, but that 
it is also the most fascinating and instructive. It presents civilization, 
not as an ash heap of chance results, but as a vast co-operative exploit 
in which every sort of honest effort, has reinforced every other. It treats 
civilization, too, not as a tale that is told, not as a closed incident, but as 
an adventure at its most thrilling stage, an opportunity to get into the 
game to more effect than at arfy previous time. It wastes no thought in 
profane and vain babblings over the sciolistic problem whether there is 
= such a thing as progress. It starts unashamed with the common-sense 
philosophy that progress is the central business of life. It shows how 
progress has consisted of the discovery and accumulation and preserva- 
tion of values, and it holds out the prospect that the long dimension of 
. progress is not in the past but in the future. It is a profoundly sound, 
sane, and sanitary book. Yet it does not parade its learning, but seems 
to meet plain folks on their own ground. It deserves to be adopted as one 
of the indispensables in American school curricula. 

ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Social Life and Institutions: An Elementary Study of Society. By 
Joser K. Harr, Lecturer, the New York School for Social 
Research,sometime Professor of Education, Reed College and 
the University of Washington. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1924. Pp. vi-+-423. eae $1. 80. 
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Social Problems of Today. By Grove S. Dow, Head of the De-. 
partment of Sociology, University of Denver, in collaboration 
with Epcar B. Westry, Head of the Social. Science Depart- 
ment, University City (Mo.) High School. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co:, 1925. Pp. xvit+337. Illustrated. $2.00. 


How the World Grows Smallgr. “The Community-Life History 
Series,” Book I. By DANIEL J. BEEsy, Principal of the Ogles- 
by Public School, Chicago, and DororHEA BEEBY. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co. es Pp. vi-+293. Illustrated. 
$0.96. 

Community Life Today andi in Colonial A “The E 
Life History Series,” Book IJ. By DANIL J. BerBy, Princi- 
pal of the Oglesby Public School, Chicago, and DOROTHEA g 
BErBY: New York: Charles E. MENI Si , 192 5. Pp. iv-+ 
369. Illustrated. $0:96. | 

Textbooks in social science for the senior year of the high school may 
‘be divided into two main groups. The first group follows tradition in 
that it presents economics, sociology, and political science as separate 
courses. Each course of this type maintains the boundary lines defined 
by university research and technique. It, bears quite distinctly the ear- 
marks of its descent from the higher. to the lower institutions of learn- 
ing. The second group of texts treats life as a unity, paying little heed to | 
the defined limits of traditional courses of study in the ‘university, and 
crossing.at will the boundary lines of all the social sciences. Authors of 
this group of texts contend that an intelligent person in a life-situation 
seeks the solution of a problem not by restricting his researches or think- 
ing to a specialized field, but by exploring all fields which give promise 
of suggestions for the solution of his problems. A textbook in this group 
should therefore contain materials selected and presented in a manner 

‘conducive to the development of an understanding of the basic social . 

relationships. Further, it should contain suggestions for projects which 

will assist the student to acquire some skill in the technique of problem 

‘solving, together with an active and personal interest in social adjust- 

ment and maladjustment. . 

| Social Problems of Today clearly belongs to the first group, for at 

' basis the book is college sociology simplified and clarified for use by 

high-school students. In his preface Professor Dow states that he aims | 
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to present (1) materials on the structure and nature of society, (2) some 


understanding of social institutions, and » (3) some knowledge of social `. 
`- defects. The organization of the book is much what we expect to find. . 


‘The first three chapters are devoted to a traditional and academic dis- 
cussion of the nature of sociology, of the influence of geographic environ- 


: ment, and of heredity. Then follow seven chapters on conditions which — 


arise in the evolution of society, such 4s population, immigration, urban 
migration, race problems, the family, and industry. The next four chap- 
ters deal with typical maladjustments: women and, children in industry, 


poverty, crime, and defectives. The last. chapter is on progress. Practi- ` 


cally all the references gre to college texts and treatises. There are no 
annotations as to chapters of special interest, as to’ the ease or difficulty 
of the book, or as to its distinctive merits. This lack of-modern teaching 
materials is the book’s greatest defect. 


Social Life and Institutions, by Professor Hart, is a superior example 


- of the second group. It raises questions for discussion and then it pro- 


duces a mass of evidence drawn from sociology, economics, political sci- - 


- ence, history, and biology. The first, half of the book deals with the or- 
. ganization and development of ‘sofiety. Here we find discussions on 
individual differences,.on group controls, on the sources of our social 


problems, etc. The second part of the book is from the general stand- _ 
point of the problems, tasks, &nd promises of society. Here Professor’ 


. Hart has chapters on stability and change, on religion and the church, 
‘on the meeting of races, on perversions of the social instinct, on the 
democratic, movement, etc. At the end of each: chapter are problems for 
study. Their main aims are to enlarge the pupil’s range of observation 
and to stimulate analysis. of the institutions and customs of his own com- 
munity. Under each problem for stlidy are grouped reference readings 
with pages and chapters. For the most part the references are to other 
texts and ‘treatises. There are very few references to biography, travel, 
| fiction, or essay, whereas many could have ‘been used to great advantage. 

In his problems for study Professor Hart uses very little of the social 
“survey technique, a tool which would have increased their usefulness 
greatly. However, he does smooth the road to the goal toward which he 
strives, namely, that at the end of the.course the student. “will find him- 
self interested-in some fundamental social task or problem, ready to join 


hands with some congenial group in an effort to help guide society to 


f 


intelligent and socially justifiable objectives” (p. 4). 
How the World Grows Smaller and Community Life Today and in 


T 
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Colonial Times represent a new venture in the field of history and civics. 
They aim to give pupils in the elementary grades an opportunity to study ` 
history as a branch of social science rather than as a collection of facts 
about people and institutions in remote times and places. How the World 
Grows Smaller, which is intended for the fourth grade, begins the work 

of building an understanding of ‘group life. It.-has two main divisions: ` 
Part I, “Travel,” and Part II, “Communication.” Under “Travel” we 
find such topics as city streets, country roads, automobiles, steamships, 


- railroads, etc. The tgpics under “Communication” include the telephone, 


- telegraph, mail, and newspapers. Using these familiar evidences of mod- 
ern community life as starting-points, the authors then proceed to the 
historical origins of the various conveniences of travel and communica- 
tion. From this treatment the pupil comes to see the present as an out- 
‘growth of the past, and i in an elementary way sees dynamic forces ait 
work, 

The purpose of Community Life Today and in Colonial Times is to 
extend and deépen the children’s insight into methods of community co- 
operation; In Part I there are chapters on public education, community 
health, fire and police protection, afid parks and playgrounds. All these 
topics are treated in such a way that they form an introduction to the 
study of the past, which comprises Part H of the book. Here we find the 
= story of the Pilgrims and of the other éarly colonists and explorers in 
North America. Since life in these early settlements was reduced: to its 
. simplest elements, it is easy for children to see how the people co-oper- 
ated, first for their daily necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, and 
later to satisfy their desires on higher levels. 

On the whole, these two volumes are a valuable contribution to the 
teaching of social science in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Their 
chief weakness lies in the assignment of space. For example, in How the 
World Grows Smaller about sixty-five pages are devoted to the telephone 
and telegraph, while radio is barely mentioned. Also, there are thirty 
pages on the mail; but the airplane mail is given only two lines. The 
chief strength of the two books is their equipment of modern teaching 
devices coupled with their interesting and comprehensible viewpoint. 
From them pupils will gain a kind of interest in American life and insti- 
tutions not attainable from the older and more formal texts. 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRANCES K. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA ' 
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Mellows: A Chronicle of Unknown Singers. By R. EMMET KEN- 
NEDY. Decorations by SIMMONS PERSONS. New York: Al- 
bert and Charles Boni. Pp. 186. $5.00. 


On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs. By DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 289. $3.50. 


The Negro and His Songs. A Study» o Í Typical Negro Songs in the 
South. By Howarp W. ODUM, PH.D. , and Guy B. JOHNSON, 
A.M. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. ixt+-306. $3.00. : 


The Book of American N egro Spirituals. Sixty-one songs. Edited 
with an introduction by James WELDON JoHNSoN. Musical 
arrangements by J. RosamonpD JouHNson; additional num- 
bers by LawRENcE Brown. New York: The Viking Press, 
1925. Pp. 187. $3.50. 

Negro Poets and Their Poems. By RoBERT KERLIN. Washington, 
D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1925. Pp. xii-+285. $1.50. 


The New Negro: An Interprefation. Edited by ALAIN Locke. 
Book decoration and portraits by WINoLD Ress. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni, 1925. Pp. xv-+446. $5.00. 


It is an interesting fact that among all the varied racial groups com- 
posing America’s cosmopolitan population, only two, the Negroes, and 
the Jews of Eastern PaO per b have produced in the United States an inde- 
pendent literature. 

What makes this racial literature interesting, what makes, finally, 
any literature significant outside the group for which it is primarily 
written, is the degree to which it gives access to, and knowledge of, lives 
other than our own, lives that in this case are strangely alien to us, con- 
sidering their proximity to our own. 

The Negro has always produced poetry of some sort. It has not al- 
ways been good poetry, but it has always been a faithful reflection of his 
“inner life. The several volumes in which this poetry has recently been 
collected traverse the whole range of the Negro’s racial experience in 
America. Here are reflected the Negro slave’s ecstatic vision of “bright 
mansions above,” visions in which he sought compensation for a real ex- 
istence in which so many of his wishes are unfulfilled. Here also are re- 
corded, with equal candor, the elementary passions of his secular life 
and the hopes and dreams of a dawning racial consciousness. In this lit- 
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erature, including the spirituals, the folk-songs,.and the more formal and 
ambitious poetry of the present day, all the tragedy and the pathos of 
his racial history, as well as the quaint humor of his naturally sunny 
temperament, are recorded with astonishing veracity, simplicity, and 
- naïveté. No other people, in the United States at least, have compressed 
into a career so brief so many transfigurations of their racial life and so 
much that has human interest; and.no other racial group can count 
among its living members representatives of so many grades of culture, - 
ranging from the primitive peasant of southern plantations to the so- 
phisticated singers of the Harlem cabarets and the radical poetry of the 
so-called “Negro Renaissance.” ° 
. It is because these Negro songs and Nexto poetry touch life so in- 
timately and at so many points that they are interesting not only to the 
student of literature but to the student of human nature and social life. 
The collectors of Negro folk-songs have approached them with very 
_ different interests and have discussed them from widely different points 
of view. “Mellows” is the word which Negroes in Louisiana apply to 
what are.elsewhere kriown as spirituals. The collection. which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has brought together under that title includes not devotional songs 
merely, but interesting examples of the Negro’s secular folk-songs, even 
some of the quaint street cries of old New Orleans. He has accompanied 
the songs themselves with an account ofethe circumstances under which 
they were secured and of the singers from whose lips the words and music 
were taken down. Since.the songs themselves have something of the 
character and interest of a human document, this commentary contrib- 
utes something necessary to the appreciation of the songs themselves. 
They are reproduced, for the most part, with a transcript of the melody 
and the accompaniment, of which the author says: “I have tried to fol- 


low, as closely as I know how, the intuitive harmonies and the instinctive 


rhythmic peculiarities of the music of these people, and have tried to sug- 
gest in the accompaniment the primitive, rudimental element so marked 
in all their reproductions.” This volume is written for “those who love 
these songs, for the songs’ sake.” 
Somewhat the same interest has inspired the author of the volume 
On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, which is probably altogether the most 
varied and interesting collection of Negro secular songs that has yet been 
printed. ‘As its title suggests, this volume is the story of an adventure in 
which the author has not merely set down the songs which she discovered, 
but has recorded also, in an intimate and chatty way, her observations 
of Negro life, of which these songs are the unsophisticated expression. 


w 
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The collection includes Negro ballads, reels or dance songs, songs about. 


‘animals, work songs, railroad songs, and blues. The blues seem to be an | 
- invention of the modern song-writer, but in their origin, at least, they 


are also a spontaneous expression of Negro life and temperament. 

The Negro and His Songs is a book of a different sort. Howard 
Odum, professor of sociology at the University of North Carolina, is al- 
ready known as the author of Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, and 
many of these poems were collected while he was gathering the materials 
for that earlier study. In this volume the authors have sought to extend ` 
Professor Odum’s previotis studies, and, above all, to‘gain access, through 


-the medium of Negro folk-poetrys to the fundamental incentives and mo- 


tives of Negro life. The present volume, however, is but the first instal- 
ment of a larger collection, the purpose of which is to exhibit the charac- 
ter and quality, not merely of the Negro’s ‘music, but of the Negro’s life. 
and mind rather than to preserve the songs “for the songs’ sake.” - l 

James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson, being themselves 
Negroes, have brought to the interpretation of the sixty-one spirituals in l 
their collection a totally different body of associations from those of the 
writers already mentioned. Incidentally, they have also given them a 
rather different interpretation. Thé Preface to this volume, written by. 


James Weldon Johnson, is in itself an important and valuable essay.on - - 


Negro folk-music. It is introduged by a notable poem entitled “O Black 
and Unknown Bards, ” which was first published twenty years ago in the 
Century Magazine. It is itself one of the most significant poems ever 
written in America by a Negro. In the last four lines of this poem: 


You sang far better than you knew; the songs 
That for your listeners’ hungry hearts sufficed 
Still live—-but more than this to you belongs; 
You sang a race from wood and stone to Christ. 


is probably the most significant comment, in all that has been yei 
about thern, that has yet been made upon so-called “Negro spirituals.” 
Robert Kerlin, like the collectors of Negro folk-songs mentioned, is 


`a native of the South. His volume, The Voice of the N egro, was the first 


book written by one not himself a Negro in which the significance of re- 


‘cent Negro literature in prose and verse was recognized. Perhaps as much’ 


- as to anyone else, the American public is indebted to him for the recent 


rather widespread interest in Negro poetry and in Negro literature gen- 
erally. The volume which Mr. Kerlin writes’ is not merely an anthology; 
it is at the same time a historical sketch of recent Negro literature and — 
of the men who have pate it. 
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The New Negro, of which Alain Locke is the editor, is undoubtedly 
the most notable book by Negroes. and about Negro life since Du Bois’ 
Souls of Black Folk. Probably nowhere else in recent literature can we 
find so complete, so candid, and so racy—if one may use that term in 
this connection—an expression of contemporary life as in the poetry, the 
essays, and in the several vivid stories of Negro life of which this single 
volume is composed. Here, atany rate, is a book by Negroes that is 
neither an apology nor an appeal, but rather a literary expression of 
Negro life. No formal studies, and certainly no statistics that have yet 
been printed, have fevealed so much that is significant and important 
about the Negro and his problem in America as this single volume, most 
of which was written by the younger generation of Negro writers. 

. RoBert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Tragedy of Waste. By Stuart Cuass, in conjunction with 
the Labor Bureau, Incorporated. New York: The Macmillan l 
Co., 1925. Pp. 296. $2.50. , 

- Coal: Economic Problems of the Mining, Marketing, and Con- 

sumption of Anthracite and Sofi Coal in the United States: 

Facts and Remedies. By Enwaavd T. Devine. Bloomington, 

Illinois: American Review Service Press, 1925. Pp. 448. 

| The Case of Bituminous Coal. By Watton H. Hamitton and 
‘HELEN R. WricuHt, with the aid of the Council and Staff of 
the Institute of Economics. New York: The Macmillan Co. ) 
1925.. Pp. xi+-310. $2.50, 

The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem: A Study of the Economic 
Interdependence of the Two Regions and Their Relation to 
the Reparation Question. By Guy GREER, with the aid of the’ 
Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xx-+328. $2.50. 

` Ourobouros, or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. By GARET 

= GARRETT. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. vii-+- 
IOI. $1.00. 

These five books fall into the same category to the extent that they 
are all attempts to present facts and interpretations of the present eco- 
nomic order in a: form that will be interesting, intelligible, and stimu- 
lating to persons having little special training in economic science. 
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The Tragedy of Waste is a popularly written survey of the various 
types of waste of natural resources and of human energy which charac- 


` terize the contemporary economic organization. The book may serve | 


some useful purpose as propaganda; the plan of analyzing waste into its 
different aspects is, however, not new, and the abundant materials. which 
the author has collected are so carelessly chosen and handled that the 


result’ has little or no scientific value. Most of his chapters afford inter- 


emg, though depressing, reading. _ 

‘Dr. Devine’s purpose in Coal has been to suggest what can be done 
to ‘remedy the present evils of the coal industry. That all parties con- 
cerned except the anthracite producers are confronted with evils he is 


; firmly convinced; he supports his conviction with an impressive show of 


evidence based on the findings of the United States Coal Commission of 
1922—23, of which he was a member. He analyzes each of the two 
branches of the coal industry into its outstanding factors—owners, op- 
erators, mine workers, mine workers’ union, anthracite combination, fin- 
anciers, railroads, and consumers. He then describes the economic 
status of each of these factors, and shows what claims are asserted by the 
group of persons controlling each factor. The account which he gives is, 
on the whole, a very enlightening one, but is weakened for scientific use 
by a rather sentimental bias which is-displayed at several points in his 
treatment. His ‘suggested remedies « do not make a very impressive show- 
ing; it is doubtful, however, whether anyone else could point’ out better 
ones. ‘The volume is provided with numerous graphs, many of which are 
very révealing. a 

Hamilton and Wright, in The Case of Bituminous Coal, have pre- 
sumably attempted to do, in a more thoroughgoing fashion, for one 
branch of the coal industry what Devine has sought to do for both 
branches. Actually, however, this book does not afford so much insight 
into the condition of the bituminous coal industry as does Dr. Devine’s: 
book. It is written in a very readable style, but it is not such as to make ` 
the facts clear to one not already familiar with them. The authors’ con- 
clusions as to the prospects for all parties concerned in the industry are 


strongly pessimistic. The book is nevertheless one that should Beer E 


reflection and further investigation. 
The author of The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem, Mr. Greer, 


was actively concerned in the administration of fuel distribution in Eu- 


rope’as a member of the technical staff of the Reparations Commission; 
his findings are thus based on intimate personal knowledge. To any so- 
ciologist who is desirous of increasing his knowledge and appreciation of 
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economic organization this book should prove very helpful. The statistics 
used might have been easier to understand if they had been further con- 
densed and simplified, and reduced more fully to graphic forms of pres- 
entation. Certainly, however, the author has given us a clear presenta- 
tion of a concrete case which exhibits the intricate economic interde- 
pendence of the modern world, together with a competent summary of 
the political factors involved and’ of the resulting problem of control. 


Garet Garrett, in Ourobouros, has attempted, in a hundred small 


pages, an interpretation and analysis of the modern industrial order. 
His thesis is that people, impelled by their dreams of leisure and plenty, 
have created those mechanical extensions of themselves which we call 
machines. The machines are themselves a kind of organism; they have 
brought forth as their offspring industrial additions to the economic 
population of the earth. The practical problem, as he sees it, is so to co- 
ordinate the various types of production that machine production and the 
industrial population which it calls into existence shall not outrun the 
limits set by the agricultural capacity of the earth. This is essentially 
_ the thesis which was developed by East in Mankind at the Cross-Roads, 
skilfully compressed into much less Space. The economists may be able 
to show that Mr. Garrett’s analysis of the process of exchange is a rather 
superficial one; his little book is none the less a very stimulating one to 
read, and suggests an avenue of approach to the further study of the 
problem. — | 
Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - 


Profits. By W. T. Foster AND WappiLt Catcuincs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 465. $4.00. 

In their former book, Money, the authors of the present volume at- 
tempted to prove that the heart of our financial difficulties lay in a fluc- 
tuating medium of exchange, and that only in a stabilized currency 
could we hope to secure economic justice. The present volume is sup- 
posed to be concentrated on the vexed problem of “profits,” In reality 
it is divided into what might perhaps better have been two books: one a 
defense of our capitalistic order, and the other a condemnation of the re- 
curring, periods of prosperity and depression and their cause. In the first 
division the authors present the conventional arguments: “Profits are 
the heart of the industrial society in which we live. The expectation of 
profits is the pulsating force that drives the life-sustaining blood to every 
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part of the economic body. The blood is money. . . . . In short, the 
chief urge to business activity is the profit motive.” They naturally 
maintain that government control of prices and profits, which might be 
regarded as a substitute for the profit motivé, is impracticable, but the 
argument is not convincing. We now control rates on the railroads, on 


' letters and parcels, on telephone calls, and a host of other things, and by 


comparison manage to get rather-good’service along these lines. 

One might also question whether the treatment is not too particular- 
istic in maintaining that profits must be the summum bonum of all ef- 
fort; that a man cannot stty in business unless his “first aim is profits.” 
These are mere assertiogs, without proof. 

The attacks which they make on the theory of Webb, that income 
from owning should be displaced by income from doing, lack weight. 
Webb maintains that income, to be earned, must be doing a service to 


_ society. His thesis has not been disproved by the authors. Even the point 


which they try to make, that ownership is unimportant and that the real 
question is what is done with the property, would appear to be not en- 
tirely valid. Owning something which has not been earned, regardless of © 
what is done with it, is questionable? s 

The treatment of the first four parts is so full of doubtful assump- 
tions and unproved assertions that it should be read with great care. To 
cite but two more examples: ‘on page 154 it is stated: “The risks and 
losses due to the uncertainties of economic enterprise fall first upon cap- 
ital.” While granting that there is a measute of truth in this statement, 
it is grossly misleading. If there is a business depression, laborers may be 
thrown out of employment by the thousand, yet the preferred stock, and 
even the common stock, may continue to pay dividends. Laboring men 


‘may have given years of their lives in the same business, yet be dis- 


charged at the first serious period of depression. 

The authors attack J. M. Keynes for stating that labor has not re- 
ceived its fair share of the rewards of production by asserting that labor 
gets “two-thirds” of the returns. But when one compares the relative 
numbers involved, the criticism of Keynes apparently still stands. 

In the last section, Part V, the authors have been more painstaking 
in presenting their data. They here attempt to prove that so-called pe- 
riods of overproduction are due merely to-a failure in buying-power. 


` . “Consumer buying lags behind for two reasons: first, because industry 


does not disburse to consumers enough money to buy the goods pro- 
duced; second, because consumers, under the necessity of saving, cannot 
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spend even as much money as they receive.” It is novel to have an eco- 


nomic treatise challenge the platitudinous arguments for thrift. “Sav- 


ings in capital facilities beyond those which are required to satisfy con- 
sumer demand are worse than wasted.” “For society a penny saved is 
sometimes a penny lost.” . l 

Unfortunately, the authors do not attempt to advance any solution. 
The nearest they come to it is tò suggest that just as we now have cre- 
ated a device to provide money for production, so we must create a 
mechanism for supplying additional money for consumption. But kow is 


this to be done? The reader is left to speculate according to his own pet 


hobby or lack of hobby. 

It is refreshing to find a volume which is so eny and interestingly 
written. Whatever may be its defects, the authors have done us all a 
service by challenging accepted econamie theory in a careful and well- 
reasoned attack. At present the book will tend to reinforce the viewpoint 
of the radical socialists and communists, as well as of other advocates 
of a co-operative social order, that sooner or later our ee economic 
order must be displaced. . 

i : JEROME Davis 


e 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Mentality of Apes. By WotrcaNc Koéuter, Professor of Phi- 
-~ Josophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the 2d 
revised ed. by ELLA WINTER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., Inc., 1925. Pp. viiit+342. $4.50. l 

Nature and Development of Learning Capacity. By WILLIAM 
HENRY Pyie. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1925. Pp. 
I22. 

The Emotions, Morality, and the Brain. By C. v. Monaxow, of 
Zurich. Translated by GERTRUDE BARNES and SMITH ELY 
Jetuirre. Washington and New York: Nervous and Mental 
Diseases Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 95. $2.00. 

Köhler has produced one of the most valuable and interesting books 

‘on animal psychology. so far written. Perhaps. we should say that it, 

even more than the work of Yerkes, marks the beginning of a reaction 

against the school of psychologists who found the higher animals com- 


pletely lacking in intelligence and inventiveness. Köhler has worked pri- ` 


marily with chimpanzees, hence his results are more striking than those 
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obtained by experimenters who have used less intelligent types of apes. 
The book records in an interesting way numerous experiments of the 
“qualitative,” rather than of the “quantitative,” type intended to show 
just what the chimpanzee can do. That he manifests intelligence of the 
same order (in less degree) as that of man seems unquestionable. He ap- 
proaches human intelligence more closely in degree than in range, for 
he appears to be limited in his power to grasp visual and behavior forms. 
But he possesses definitely this power to perceive form and relations of 
objects and to control objects through these perceptions. Thus he is in- 
ventive, within limits and on an empirical basis. His lack of ability to 
form definite complex j jmages and to use language proves to be his chief 
handicap. The latter limitation shows up especially in his poverty in co- 
operation in the control of his adaptation to environment. The author 
seems to have proved that the chimpanzee is able to imitate simple acts 
which he has learned to perceive, and that he can suddenly integrate 
fairly complex cortical behavior patterns. These are human types of in- 
telligence. 

Pyle has published, in one small, compact volume, the results of 
several years of testing the learnirfy power of Negro, white, Indian, Chi- 
nese, and rural children, and of boys as compared with that of girls. His 
results agree essentially with those obtained by other testers using other 


methods. One of the distinctive things about the book is the detailed 


analyses of the types of tests developed by Dr. Pyle, including his man- 
thanometer experiment. Another is his own particular theory of learn- - 


- Ing. While these tests are of only secondary interest to sociologists as 


such, they are nevertheless good object-lessons in careful technique. Dr. 
Pyle is more guarded than some of the testers in committing himself on- 
the question of the inherited and acquired nature of the learning ability | 


- disclosed. Also he does not hesitate to point out a ae of the tests 
- to reach the heart of the matter at issue. 


Allowing for a reasonable amount of verbal confusion and domina- - 
tion by the cruder forms of the older biological tradition, Monakow has 
a decidedly modern theory of emotions.. He defines emotion as “a phys- 
iologico-biological process (a tension seeking release)” which may mani- 
fest itself through “unconscious wishes,” urges, and voluntary trends. 
He has some metaphysical twaddle about every cell’s carrying an impulse 
for “a constant blind striving toward some goal useful for the individual 
in some direction or other.” This blind striving later becomes conscious 
striving in men. Emotions are somatic (largely instinctive and serving 
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vital functions) and psychic (largely acquired and serving more or less 
cultural ends). He attempts to show how the psychic emotions are or- 
ganized into the scheme of a human world-pattern. The valuable parts 
of this theory of emotion have been stated elsewhere, but those who like 
difficult mental exercise will find this small volume exhilarating, thanks 
partly to the translators. 

a° L. L. BERNARD 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Fruit of the Family Tree. By ALBER® Epwarp Wiccam. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. 390. 


The New Age of Faith. By Jonn Lancpon-Davies. New York: 


Viking Press, 1925. Pp. 255. $2.50 net. 

Books like Mr. Wiggam’s The Fruit of the Family Tree arouse in 
one a longing for the invention of some safe and sane contraceptive de- 
vice in the interest of literary birth control. By this it is not meant to 
suggest that there is-no legitimate place for books which propose to set 
forth in a. popular and readable mapner the facts and theories of any 
given science. The writings of Slosson*in the field of chemistry, and the 
classic exposition of the principles of biology by Huxley, occur at once 
as illustrations of how well this sort of thigg can be done when scientific 
training and accuracy are father to the thought. In The Fruit of the 
Family Tree the author seeks to present in a dramatic and readable man- 
ner those findings of biological science relating to heredity and eugenics 
which “have passed the gauntlet of scientific criticism.” Like the March 
Hare he boldly declares, “This is the very best butter.” And the answer 
- is that even the very best biological butter sometimes doesn’t suit the 
works. Especially is this true when the butter turns out to be a little 
rancid, and when it is spread too thick. To speak plainly and to the 
point, not only are the simple principles of Mendelian inheritance, with 
its theories of ratios, unit characters, determiners, etc., about which the 
author writes with such assurance now outmoded (see the work of Jen- 
nings, Morgan, Spemann), but the.generalizations about human hered- 
ity which he sets up in so cavalier a manner have no foundation what- 
ever in the science which he seeks to expound. (See his conclusions about 
the inheritance of mathematical ability, energy, poverty, intelligence, 
etc.) Slightly altering the reviewer’s usual formula, one may say by way 
of summary: ‘This is a book which every social scientist can afford to 
be without.” But having said this, one may hasten to amend it. That 
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is, at least Mr. Wiggam’s biological bombast serves the amusing purpose 
of providing a foil for Mr. John Langdon-Davies. It is just such fish as 
the Messrs. Wiggam, Stoddard, McDougall, Grant, Chamberlain, eż al., 
which this young Englishman serves up so nicely browned on both sides 
in his Tke New Age of Faith. In this book Mr. Langdon-Davies is occu- 
pied in the highly amusing indoor sport of scientific de-bunking. The 
race fiends, the heredity fiends, the Jukes, and the Edwards, the naughty 
Nordics, eugenics, Bryanism, progress—all the current fads dressed out 
in the borrowed plumage of science—come in for a few resounding 
whacks. Mr. Langdon-D§vies has performed a signal service. His book 
is an excellent demonstration of the chastening effect of placing what we 
know cheek by jowl with what we would like to believe. 


a Newton SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Diagnosing the Rural Church: A Study in Method. By C. LUTHER 
Fry. New York: i a Doran Co.,1924. Pp. xxvi-+-234. 
$1.50. 

Empty Churches: The Rural-Urban Dilemma. By CHARLES Jo- 
SIAH Galpin. New York: The Century Co., 1925. eee x+ 
150. $1.00. 

‘A New Day for the Country Church. By Rotvix Harran, P.D. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1925. Pp. viii--166. 
$1.25. | 

Diagnosing the Rural Church is a comparative study of Protestant 
churches in rural areas. It is an effort to define “trends.” By “trends” 
the author means a formulation for social life which would compare with 
the “laws” of the physical phenomena. The raw material was collected by 
the Interchurch World Movement in 1920, and by Gill and Pinchot in 

The Country Church, a study of Windsor County, Vermont. The units 

of comparison are communal rather than administrative. This has made 

the task more difficult, because the census is on the basis of formal units. 

As a basis for determining the interest which people have in the church, 

the author uses as an index unit contributions of time rather than money. 

The measurement of “intangible spiritual factors” is a problem in meth- 

odology, which the author seeks to solve in the customary way of dealing 

with subjective phenomena, namely, finding objective indices with which 
they are correlated. That is the way we measure heat, cold, and time. 
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The methods are obviously excellent. The question is whether, how- 
ever, in all this expenditure of statistics, the author has done more than 
elaborate facts that would be perfectly obvious to the intelligent observer. 

_ Galpin’s Empty Churches is not, as the author frankly says, a report 
of facts, but only an interpretation of them. In a very real sense, how- 
ever, this‘book does present the essential facts in the intimate stories ` 
which it records of family life. The problem of the rural churches is the 
problem of distribution. Because of improper distribution thousands of 
country children are upcared for religiously. Rural churches should be | 
distributed-on the basis of need rather than c8mpetition, and the rural 
ministry should be trained in rural theological sgminaries located near 
the great colleges of agriculture. . 

= Rolvix Harlan writes as an evangelist of the country-life movement, 
and as one who has abounding hope in the rural church. His book is a 
manual setting forth the objectives, the programs, and the administrative 
devices for carrying on effective church work in the rural community. 

a | . S. C. KINCHELOE 

Cuicaco Y.M.C.A. CorLecE i 





The Mythology o f All Races, Vol. VIL. Armenian, by Marptros 
H. Ananrxran; African, by Aticg Werner. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1925. Pp. vili-+-448. $8.00. 


This is the latest contribution to that excellent series of volumes 
which aims to collect the world’s mythology. Professcr Ananikian has 
written a brief account of the mythology of his own people. The author’s 
task has been largely to determine the religious customs and beliefs of 
the early Armenians from an examination of the early chronicles. The 
material from these sources is supplemented only to a slight extent by 
material drawn from modern Armenian folk-lore. There are very few 
folk-tales—stories told merely for entertainment. The author devotes his 
attention to describing and identifying the deities and supernatural per- 
sonages about whom the myths were told. He finds the Armenian my- 
thology a conglomerate of native (North Indo-European) elements with 
many Persian contributions, together with a slight Semitic admixture. 
On the whole the mythology is not very different from that of our own 
tradition. Here are myths and customs clustering about fire and water, 
dragons and dragon-slaying heroes, nymphs, demons, and dwarfs. 

. The myths in Professor Werner’s collection, on the other hand, were 
‘. taken down from the mouths of the people who told them. As the volume 
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is written not by an ethnologist but by a student of African languages, ' 
it is perhaps not remarkable that the author is not much concerned with 
distribution or origins. She has simply brought the tales together and 
. grouped them according ‘to their subject matter: “Nature Myths,” 
“Tales of Demons and Ogres,’ ’ «Totemism and Animal Stories,” and so 
forth. There is no attempt-at regional tyeatment. In this respect, if in no 
other, the volume is of less use than Dixon’s treatment of Oceanic my- 
thology. One tale is connected with the preceding simply by the fact 
that the author sees a resemblance or a contrast. A tale from one part of 
\ Africa is followed by a tale¥rom,quite another part. The author does no 
more than occasionally wenture a suggestion as to possible transmission 
‘of an element from one group to another. There is no reference, for 
example, to the work done by Bods and by Espinosa on the problem of 
the origin and distribution of the “Tar Baby” and other Negro stories. 
Professor Werner’s contribution is an anthology, a portfolio, a source 
book. - Work on the problem as to how the tales came to be as mney are 
remains to be done. 


. ROBERT REDFIELD 
‘UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO ` x . 3 


Elementary Statistical Methods. By W1tt1am G. SUTCLIFFE. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+-338. $3.00. 


‘Statistical Method. By. Harry Jerome. New York: Harper 
& Bros. , 1924. Pp. xxiv-+-395. 


Principles and Metheds of Statistics. By ROBERT EMMET CHAD- 
DOCK. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. D 


$3.75. 

The traditional way of beginning a textbook in statistics is to define | 

the subject in a formal way and then proceed to describe the routine for 

collecting statistical data. Sutcliffe conforms to tradition; Chaddock 

does not. On the contrary, his introductory ‘chapter deals with the mis- 

uses of statistical data, and, incidentally, is one of the best chapters in 

the volume. Jerome’makes use of his introductory chapter to- discuss thé 

sampling process, a topic with which it seems that po text in statistics 
might begin. 

The chief defect found in textbooks on statistics, in the opinion of 

the reviewer, lies i in the overemphasis placed upon the technique of sta~ 

tistical analysis, with the resulting failure to give the nenprOpE ae atten- 
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tion to the logical implications of statistical practices. The word “should” 
-is overworked, and the question “why?” is too often left unanswered. 
Of the three books, Chaddock’s is, in this respect, the best, although on 
the whole Sutcliffe’s volume is the most readable of the three. 

Jerome’s book first appeared in mimeographed form, and has not 
been carefully edited. Much the game thing may be said of Chaddock’s 
text. Because of its wealth of ‘llustrative data, its theoretical approach, 
its completeness in detail, and its skepticism, it is the most satisfactory 
textbook now available for use in introductory courses in statistics where 
the aim is not to train statistical technicjans, hut to teach the student to 
understand and appreciate statistical methods evherever he finds them 
used in the social sciences. 


Ernest R. Mowrer 
CHICAGO 


The Child, the Clinic and the Court. A group of papers by JANE 
Appams, and others. New York: New Republic, Inc., 1925. 


Pp. 344. $1.00. “a 

This little book is a collection of ‘twenty-seven papers delivered ata 
meeting in Chicago in January, 1925, celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first fuvenile court and the fifteenth 
anniversary of the first psychopathic institute. It is divided into three ` 
parts. The first is “The Personality of the Child”; the second is “The 
Clinic,” and includes a symposium on fundamental behavior; and the 
third is “The Court.” i 

The contributions are all by arei in their fields, including Healy, 
Child, Herrick, Boas, Lindsey, Mack, and others. The presentation, how- 
ever, is simple and popular in style. The necessity for sympathy and for 
an understanding of the psychology of delinquency is stressed as essen- 
tial for adequate treatment. On the theoretical side the environment is 
emphasized even by the biologists, or rather especially by them, as an 
important factor in delinquency. “Perverted sense of values,” “lack of 
incentives,” “poorly handled superior intellectual endowment,” “misdi- 
rected or unsatisfied fundamental instinctive desires” (including Thom- 
as’ four wishes), slum conditions, poor physical and social sanitation are 
among the factors given by social workers as causing delinquency. There 
-is an “acceptance of the minimized rôle which mental defect plays in the 
genesis of misconduct.” Science is appealed to to furnish a method of 
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handling delinquency, a point of view, data, ‘detailed analyses of environ- 
ment, and incentives, goals, and a philosophy for children. . 

The book isa valuable, though popular, history and theoretical de- 
scription of two very vital and important modern social inventions, the 
juvenile court and the mental hygiene clinic.. 
Jesse S. Ravircu 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ` g a ` 
Ån Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology, with a 

Preliminary Accoum® of the Excavations at Pecos. By ALFRED 
Vincent Kipper. New Haven: Published for the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. Pp. 151. $4.00. 

Nowhere in America has the stratigraphic method been used so effec- 
tively as in the Southwest to determine the history of preliterate cul- 
tures. The results-of the archaeologist are there supplemented by the 
work of the ethnologist among the modern Pueblo Indians. Dr. Kidder’s 
book is a thorough and reliable summary of archaeological contributions 
to the problems. The tentative forfnulation of culture sequences growing 
out of a stratigraphic and comparative study of the many sites in the 
region is here carried from thee‘Basket Makers” to the modern Pueblos, 
to whose culture a chapter is devoted. ' 

The author has for six years been engaged in the scientific excava- 
tion of the large Pecos ruins. The report upon this work affords a con- 
crete illustration of modern archaeological methods. Most of the book is 
devoted to a description and suggested correlation of known southwest- 
ern sites, These are grouped according to the river drainage within which 
each cluster of ruins lies; each such cluster turns out to form an “area of 
specialization,” i.e., a culture area. a 

' With regard to controversial questions it may: be stated that the au- 
thor believes that while pottery, stone masonry, and agriculture were 
‘introduced into the region from Mexico, the characteristic uses and 
styles of these and other traits are indigenous to the region; and that 
the-concentration of the population in the large communities can be ex- 
plained without recourse to the theory of marked climatic changes. 

The book is well illustrated and has a complete bibliography. , ` 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO l l 
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| Gypsy Fires in America. By Irvine Brown. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1924. Pp. vili-+-244. $3.00. 

This is a book about Gypsies, by one who has known them. in many 
countries, speaks their language, and writes his experiences with them 
in a brisk, newsy, journalistic style. From this volume we learn many 
interesting things about Gypsies which are surprising to the layman, and 
interesting to the student of populations and peoples. There are more 
kinds of Gypsies in the United States than in any other part of the world. 
They have given up horse-trading and travel by automobile. There are, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about 100,800 Gypsies in the United 
States, of whom 50,000 are nomads, and 50,ocgof the “other varieties.” 
It is not considered good form to- take tribal and family matters into 
court, but it is done sometimes in America: In their own tribal courts 
Gypsies tell the truth to one another, but in the courts before a judge 
and jury “the old habits of mendacity reassert themselves.” The pros- 
perity of Gypsies in America has increased the price of brides. Whereas 
they sell for a few dollars in Syria, they bring as much as $3,000 in. 


America. One of the principal sources of contention and trouble within . ` 


the clan is over the sale of wives; One of the most striking incidents of 
the present volume is concerned with a feud which began at the celebra- 
tion of a betrothal at the dunes in Indiana, and, after running through 
the courts in Chicago, ended with a family settlement in a garret on 
Halsted Street. It is another chapter in the story of undiscovered 
America. 


| RoBERT E, PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


i 


Roving through Southern China. By Harry A. Franck. New 

' York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xxi+-649. $5.00. 

The author of Vagabonding down the Andes, and Wandering in 
Northern China, and several other well-known books of travel, has now 
written a large volume on his. year or more of leisurely roving on and off 
the beaten track in Southern China. The observations and comments of 
a traveler like Mr. Franck may be very valuable to the sociologist who 
is looking for material on: customs in isolated communities, or the con- 
flicts and adjustments where two civilizations meet, or, for that matter, 
- anything concerned with the habits of different races. 

From the point of view of a student, Roving through Southern China 
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has some very conspicuous faults. There is no index. There is no ana- 
lytical table of-contents. Mr. Franck has not spent all his life in China. . 
He does not pretend to understand the Chinese people. Undoubtedly he 


-has failed to see many things which are important. Probably he has 


overemphasized characteristics that impressed him. But Mr. Franck is 


. an experienced traveler. He has a remarkable ability for seeing and hear- 


ing interesting things at times when most people would be too absorbed 


in their own discomfort to notice their neighbors at all, must less take 


notes on their behavior. Though he traveled too fgst and too far to make 
any careful studies of lo§al conditions, he kept his eyes open and saw ` 
much that foreigners of long residence in China have missed. 


ISABELLA C. MCLAUCHLIN 
CHICAGO 


Community Organization: A Study of Its Theory and Current 
Practice. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: The 
Century Co., 1925. Pp. x-+395. $2.25. 

` The community is receiving iacreasingly more attention from both 

‘social workers and sociologists. The technique of: community ‘develop- 

ment and community rehabilitation has already become a recognized 


social art. Dr. Steiner has played a considerable part in the growth of 


this new technique as a social worker, as a sociologist, and as a trainer of 
community organizers. In this volume he subjects to sociological. exam- 
ination a number of the more important American experiments in com- 
munity organization, including such movements-as the community-center 
movement, the country-life movement, the federation of social agencies, 
the Cincinnati social-unit movement, the public-welfare movement. His 
attitude toward each of these movements is sympathetic but cautious, 
impartial, critical. The chapters dealing-with the theories and principles 
of community organization are of special interest. They provide a scien-- 
tific approach to the problems of community life, though the author does | 
not attempt their application to the problems of specific communities, 
‘The volume is well designed to meet the needs of students and communi- 
ty workers-in-training. The subject matter is well organized, lucidly ` 
written, the'chapters are brief, and there are questions for class discus- 
sion and lists of selected readings. The training schools for social work 
have long needed such a text. : 

| ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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The Romance of Forgotten Towns.. By Jonn T. Farts. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1924. Pp. xiv-+-334. $6. oo. 


This book gives an excellent account of the manner.in which towns 
are founded, flourish, decline, and sink into oblivion. It is somewhat 
encumbered with detail, but, nevertheless, it portrays the economic, geo- 
graphic, social, and historical factors which determine as well as termi- 
nate the existence of towns, “ 

. ' H. O. DEGRAFF 


i 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By N a DELIT., 
D.Sc. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 259. 


Recent teachings of psychology have led us to conceive of consciousness 
and thought as arising in what may be described as the efforts of the organism 
to integrate its impulses so that they may issue in something that has the in- 
tegrity of an act. According to this teaching perception, conception, and ideas 
arise in the process of attention, and attention is nothing but the preparation of 
the organism to act. 

The psychoanalysts have reversed this description. They have assumed 
that perceptions and ideas exist somewhere outside the consciousness in the 
so-called “unconscious.” The unconscious perceptions and ideas are conceived 
as the original sources of action in the organism instead of its incidental 
products. 

The present volume, which is a sequel té the author’s Psychology of Day 
Dreams, attempts to apply the same conception to the explanation of behavior 
in man and in animals and to the phylogenetic evolution of mind. For the 
writer of this volume, consciousness is not a mere fact to be explained: it is an 
organ endowed with faculties, and faculties are self-explanatory. 


The Human Side of Hawaii. By Rev. ALBERT W. PALMER, Pastor of Cen- 
tral Union Congregational Church, Honolulu. Boston: The Pil- ` 
grim Press, 1924. Pp. xvili+-148. $2.00. i 


This volume consists of lectures delivered first at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York and at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. It is an account of the inter-racial experiment going on in these islands 
to which the volume is devoted. From the point of the student of race rela- 
tions, Hawaii is the most interesting and the most problematic place in the 
world. In no other spot have races so different in physical appearance and in 
culture come together under such favorable conditions; nowhere have the mem- 
bers of the different races looked forward more hopefully to a solution of the 
problems that have grown out of their mutual contacts. 

` The purpose of the book, as the author states it, is to point out the under- 
lying forces which are defining race relations in the Hawaiian Islands; to indi- 
cate the general direction in which race relations there are drifting, and to indi- 
cate the bearing of the local situation upon the larger problems of the Pacific. 
i bs 
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Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs. By WILLIAM ROSENAU, 
Pu.D., L.H.D. 3d and rev. ed. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1925. Pp. 190. $2.50. 


The substance of this volume was first presented in the winter of rgoz, 
in the form of a series of lectures which have since been printed and are now 
issued in the third edition, illustrated with photographic plates based on objects 
- in the Sonneborn collection of Jewish ceremonial objects at Johns Hopkins 
University, where the lectures were first delivered. Many of these ceremonies 
` are of comparatively recent origin; many of them have gone out of use among 
Jewish congregations, owing, as the author says, to the disposition in recent 
times “to derabinize Judaism by laying less emphasis upon forms and more on 
the spirit of the faith.” Of ẸI the racial groups in the United States there is 
none whose history is less known, more interesting, and more worth knowing 
than that of the orthodox Jews. This is true for one reason, if for no other, 
namely, it is this religion, with its ritual and its tradition, that has preserved 
the existence of the Jewish race. | 


The Basis of Racial Adjustment. By THOMAS JACKSON WOOFTER, JR., 
Pu.D., Commission of Inter-racial Co-operation. New York: Ginn - 
& Co., 1925. Pp. vili+-258. $1.40. 


This book seeks to compress within the limits of a single volume the 
authentic information now available in gegard to the relations of the black man 
and the white in the United States. ‘dhe volume covers such matters as Negro 
health, the work of Negroes on the farms in the South and in the cities of the 
North, Negro crime and lynch law, Negro education, and the Negro church. It 
is actually a textbook for the education of public opinion in America on the 
subject of race relations. Each chapter is provided with a bibliography and 
with questions which, if answered by the reader, would tend to crystallize opin- 
ion upon the issues under discussion. a 

The author has his own doctrine as to race relations. He believes it is . 
possible for black and white people to live together in peace, without either 
amalgamation or extermination of the black racial minority. Doctrines, how- 
ever, are merely the receptacles in which we enshrine our hopes. 


The Conduct of Life. By Benepetto Croce. Authorized translation by 
ARTHUR Livincston. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 


xiv-++326. $2.50. 


- ~ The papers here assembled under the title The Conduct of Life were first 
printed in the Italian magazine, Critica, under the title “Fragments of Ethics.” 

The great Italian philosopher and student of human nature has here ap- 
plied his practical wisdom of life to. the solution of some of the specific prob- 
lems of everyday life. There are forty-three essays in this little volume, each 
the length of a leading editorial in an English newspaper. The topics seem to - 
cover everything that an intelligent person would want to talk about, and none 
that he would desire to leave untouched: l 

It is to such shrewd comments upon the lives and manners of men like 
Croce that students of human behavior may look first and most hopefully for 
n knowledge of human nature which science has failed to give them else- 
where. 
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_ Essentials of Scientific Method. By A. Wotr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925..Pp..160. $2.00. 


This little book is an elementary” survey of the standard eer in- 
volved in what is.known as “scientific method,” in the more formal and con- 
ventional sense of the term. There are chapters on inductive method, statisti- 
cal methods, probability, and òn a few other, somewhat less commonplace, as- 
pects of the method of science, e.g., a chapter on “Scientific Explanation,” con- 
taining a section on “The validity, of scienge.” This book makes no new con- 
tribution to the field in which it is written, but may prove itself serviceable as 
= introduction to study of methodology in the abstract. | 


M ainsprings of Men’ By Warme Writttams. New ‘York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. ix.+313.¢ 


This is a textbook designed for the use of college classes in labor problems 
and: personnel administration. It is based largely on the author’s experiences 
while mingling with wage-workers in the United States and Europe as one of 
them. These experiences were described at length in his three earlier volumes. 
The’first half of the book, in which the author follows his conċrete materials 
closely, is more convincing than the second half, in which he acne a more 
abstract analysis. _ 


~ 


Cosmic Evolution: Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By Joun ELor Hadise 
New York:. The Macmillan Co.p 1925. Pp. 484. $3.50. | 

This book deals primarily with metaphysical problems. “Those who have 

` been attracted by Simmel’s use of the interaction concept, however, will be in- 


terested in this author’s philosophical elaboration. of the same idea. The™sec- 
tions dealing with the nature of mind and its control function are well written. 


: ‘Evolution and Optimism. By Lupwic STEIN. N ew York: Thomas Seltz- 
er, 1926. Pp. xi-+-241. $3.00. 


This volume consists of philosophical lectures delivered at several Ameri- 
can universities by Professor Stein during his visit to the United States three 
years ago. Sociologists will find-his chapters on “Optimism of the White. Race” 
and “Sociological Optimism” interesting. . K 
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RECENT LITERATURE 
| NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepare under the gen- 
eral direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs, E. R. Rich; P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, 
and P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the J anuary number of this Journal. 


or en: i PERSONALITY : ue, INDIVIDUAL AND: THE PERSON 


Mental Traits and Heredity. —The extent to which mental traits are inde- 
pendent of heredity was tested in a case of identical twins reared apart. “Intelli- 
gence tests” applied to these twins yielded scores very significantly alike, despite 
great differences in the amount of the formal schooling they had had and other en- 
vironmental differénces dating from two weeks of age onward. The non-intellec- 
tual tests—of motor-reaction time, association time; “will-temperament,” emotions, 
and social attitudes—gave results in striking contrast with those of the intelligence 
tests, in that the twins made’ markedly different scores in all these tests—HĦH. J. 
Muller, Journal of Heredity, XVI (December, 1925), 433-48. (1, 2, 4.) P.E.M. 


Women in Rebellion: A Psychological Study. —Hypostatizing that the low 


“birth-rate ... . in cultivated society is a part of the revolt of woman against 
materialism and intellectualism . . . Peit is urged- that most women desire children 


- 
` 


of their own—“to live out the wonderful capacity for personal devotion with ' 


which they ‘have especially been endowed.”—Myerick Booth, Hibbert Journal, 
XXIV (October, 1925), 112-22. e 4). P.B.B. 


JTI. THE F AMILY 


The Family and the Law.—-Withbin a fairly recent past a radical dae has 
' been brought about in the legal relationships existing within the family group; 
that is, between husband and wife on the one hand, and parent and child on the 


other, and in the relationship between the group as a whole and the community of ` 


-which it is a part. The social worker is attempting, through the new formulation of 
' thé law, to point out that the husband and father was never more than trustee 


holding. title for the equitable owner, the true beneficiary—the community, which is . 


now in a position to demand an accounting—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Journal 
. of Social Hygiene, XI (October, 1925), 385-95. CII, 2.) E.R.R. 


Integrating the Carol Kennicotts.—The Institute for Co-ordinating Women’s 
Interests looks toward a reorientation of the family, necessitating modifications in 
the college, the community; and the total economic structure. Adjustments should 


be considered from the point of view of working mothers as well as of college ` 


women. New Repub XLV (December 23, 1925), 130-32. (II, 3.) P. E.M. 


Il. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Study of ‘Primitive Races with Special Reference to Forms of Mariage. 
—We should be slow to force primitive groups to change practices which may be 
at variance with our own views but are essential to the well-being of the individual, 
the stability of the community, and the perpetuation of the race. Variation’ from 
moral convention should be studied in a scientific spirit in all its bearing upon 
ihr) -~E. N. Fallaize, Eugenics Review, XVII (July, 1925), 77-87. (III, x, 5; 

I P. E.M. 
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A | New Interpretation- of the Japanese Mythology and Its Bearing on the 
Ancestral Theory of Shinto.This article undertakes an investigation of Shinto in 
the light of survivals of early practices and ideas connected with certain shrines and 
embodied in ancient literary records. From these it appears that the great deities at 
the head of-the Shinto. genealogies are an original sky-father and earth-mother, and 
that they and their offspring are animistic interpretations of elemental natural phe- 
` nomena. The precise origin and function of these deities are carefully defined on 
the evidence available—Daniel C. Holtom, Journal of Religion, VI (January, 
1926), §8-77. (IU,‘2, 1.) eg P.T.D 

The Scientific Regulation of Inmigration—Of the possible policies of immi- 
gration, those of total or absolute exclusion, unrestricted admission, and intermit- 
tent admission and exclusion are @mpossible and impractical. The remaining forms 
are our present form, whfch is one of per centum limitation, and that of scientific 
restriction. This latter consists of a comprehensive fand far-sighted view of eco- 
nomic development of the country, is determihed by a board with ‘authoritative 
knowledge of the situation, has a policy -of selection 6n the basis of individual 
worth rather than racio-cultural selection, effective distribution by making known 
economic opportunities to those who seek them, a policy of incorporation that 
conceives of the process of the release of hitherto unused and cramped’ powers of 
body and mind, and a generous overflowing of human capacity in an atmosphere 
of liberty. —J ulius Drachsler, Academy of Political Science (Annual Proceedings), 
X (1924), 116-34. (II, 4.) P.T.D. 


Racial Migrations in the Balkans during the Years 1912-24,—The many mi- 
grations in Macedonia, Thrace, and Anatolia have produced relative homogeneity 
in the racial distribution in those areas, thus simplifying political problems which 
arose from racé antipathies. It seems that eluring the past twenty years the birth- 
rate has scarcely balanced the death-rate, even in districts not directly affected by 
wars or mass-migrations. Spanish influenza, mortality among the young men in 
military service, troubled conditions preceding the Balkan wars, malaria, and the 
low standard of living contributed to -this condition—N. A. Pallis, Geographical 
Journal, LXVI (October,.1925), 315-31. (IU, 42) P. B.B. 


Mixing the Issue in Immigration.—Purely qualitative danen in the affected 
populations are the most important result of immigration and emigration. If an 
amelioration in living conditions warrants, the population will increase and take up 
the slack; if not, it stands still. Immigration and emigration move according to 
supply and demand, and it is usually the wealth-producing individuals that do the 
moving. We have been looking at immigration and emigration as presenting a 
problem of quantitative bearing; however, this is wrong, for the. problem they pre- 
sent is one of quality-—Ezra Bowen, Scientific M onthly, XXII (January, 1926), 
30-32. (IU, 4.) PTD. 


' Have We Food to Feed Our Immigrants?—The two ike intentions of our 
immigration policy are: the idea that some selected races, peoples, or nationalities 
are, better material for our citizenship than are people of other populations; and 
the idea that we need no:more people in the United States. For future reference 
let us admit no immigrant who is not actually and demonstrably better than the 
average American, and also try for new citizens who will raise the food-producing 
average of the United States.—E. E. Free, Scientific M ene (February 26, 1926), _ 
77-79. (TEL, 4; VIU, 2.) P.T.D. 


Contrasts between Chinese and American Social Codes.—Chinese and Ameri- 
can etiquette differs in many respects. The Chinese code is more elaborate and 
strict while the American is more direct and expressive: The age of the nation, with 
the fixity of customs and the degree to which emotions are inhibited, aré factors 
which explain such differences——Chiang Liu, Journal of Applied Sociolog , X (Sep- 
R ER 1925), ony (IIT, 6. J P. E.M. 
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Courtship and Marriage Customs of the Turks and Greeks.Among the 
Turks the parents of the contracting parties take the initiative in finding a mate 
for their offspring, and each family investigates the character and financial. standing 
of the other. The wedding ceremony consists of the consummation and fulfilment 
of the contract. Among the educated Greeks there is a movement in the direction 
of young people’s doing their own courting, and the dowry is often omitted. Mar- 
riage is more safeguarded and the element of bargaining is more important among 
the majority of Greeks than among the educated class—Clarence R. Johnson, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, X (September—October, 1925), 54-62. oe 2 i 


@ - 


Climatic Influence in Some Ancient Mediterranean Religions.-The some- 
what scanty mean rainfall of the Mediterranean lands, broken only by the pro- 
longed: rainy seasons in the high mountains and by occasional thunderstorms on 
their slopes during the summer drought, is reflected in thé rain functions of Zeus, 
Jupiter, Jove, Jehovah, and Wace gods replaced by Zeus in the course of Greek 
expansion, and in the mountain and hill sanctuaries of these deities-—-Ellen Church- 
ill Semple, Scottish Geographic Magazine, XLI (July and September, 1925), 214-21, 
257-65. (III, 6.) P.B.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


A Light unto the Jew—The American Jew, in his abject adhesion to Ameri- 
can ways, has nourished the conditions he deplores. The Menorah, stimulating cre- 
ative work among the Jews, points the way out—-Waldo Frank, New Republic, 
XLV (December 23, 1925), 135-36. (IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


_ V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Distribution of Population in fhe Amazon Valley.—The very wealth and > 
ease of exploitation of natural resources seems to have hindered settlement of the 
Amazon Valley. Elevations above flood-level but close to navigable streams, cli- 
matic fluctuations, market fluctuations in rubber prices, methods of extraction of 
latex, production of foodstuffs, angl ease of land ownership enter into the making 
of settlements and their permanence-—-W. L. Schurz, Geographical Review, XV 
(April, 1925), 206-36. (V, 4.) . P.B.B 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Personality Deviations and Their Relation to the Home.—The home has a 
tremendous power in a child’s life, both destructive and constructive. We must 
therefore bend our energies toward giving parents every opportunity for normal, 
unwarped development, in order that they may be the splendid factors for good 
that they should be in the lives of their children—Sybil Foster, Mental Hygiene, 
IX (October, 1925), 735-42. (VI, xr.) ` E.R. R. 


What Social Workers Should Demand of Education.—The study of biology is 
advocated to give teachers and pupils scientific orientation and an appreciation of 
the need of the body for “a balanced normal development.” The school, with the 
co-operation of the family rather than remedial agencies, must correct the igno- 
rance resulting from exaggeration of the desirability of great material possessions — 
Ellen Torelle Nagles, Education, XLV (April, 1925), 472-82. (VI, 3.) P.B.B. 


Trends of Social Work in the United States—The National Conference of 
Social Work has provided a channel for co-operative thinking, and has aided in 
broadening the field, standardizing technique, formulating aims, and organizing the- 
ories, attitudes, and sentiments into movements characterized by institutions and 
legislation. The emphasis has shifted from relief to prevention, to construction, 
and the five main trends of interest are institutional, child, family, health, and eco- 
nomic problems.-Ella L. C. Vollstedt, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (Septem- 
ber-October, 1925), 25-40. (VI, 6.) P.E.M. 


a 
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Public Morals and the Newspapers.—Daily exaggeration of the vulgar and 
criminal aspects of society always appears on the first page of the newspaper. 
What is being asked is that they receive no more than their proportionate atten- 
tion. One paper is already reducing the prominence given lawlessness, but on ac- 
count of possible financial difficulties few others are following. The whole issue is 
that lawlessness should not be magnified, much less glorified. If the editors want 
to, they can work out a new method of evaluating and reporting the news.—Paul 
Hutchinson, Methodist Review, XLII (January-February, 1926), 66-74. ae 7 


d - 
VII. SOCIAL. SCIENGE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


A Policy of Adaptation.—That of the coal situation to meet the present needs 
and demands. Gradual changes*can be brought about without any revolutionary 
scrapping of the present“order. The most practical policy is not necessarily that of 
aiming at the maximum theoretical efficiency, but i@may be better to put up with 
a somewhat lower efficiency if thereby existing engines and plants can be made use 
of, This would avoid the extremely high capital cots of the more ambitious 
schemes.—C. H. Desch, Sociological Review, XVIII (January, 1926), 17-21. ae 

; i P.T. D. 


An Engineer’s Suggestion.—In regard to the present coal situation, the writer 
visualizes the. super-power station of the future as being one that will supply in- 
dustrial gas in bulk, electricity in bulk, at high pressure for power and at low 
pressure for electrolysis, and electric furnaces and the by-products that are avail- 
able from coal, including smokeless fuel. This implies a policy of regional planning 
for the provision of facilities to induce the gathering of industries requiring elec- 
tricity and -heat-energy in bulk in suitable locations around such super-power sta- 
tions—E. K. Scott, Sociological Review, XVIIL (January, 1926), 22-27. Se 

s , P. T.D. 


The Planning of a New Coal Field in East Kent.—A plan is here set in mo- 
tion for securing efficient coal exploitation without its old attendant evils of dirt, 
discomfort, and discontent. The natural beautie$ of the district are to be preserved 
from indiscriminate building and consequent spoliation. The towns are to be de- 
veloped harmoniously, and to be under one ownership. Although this project is - 


. mainly economical, education, public service, social institutions, etc., will doubtless 


be taken into consideration after the plan is a little more mature.—P. Abercrombie, 
Sociological Review, XVIII (January, 1926), 35-40. (VII, 1.)- P.T.D. 


Las universidades con mas de 4,000 estudiantes—In 1913 there were thirty- 
one universities in the world having each a student population of over 4,000, This 
had increased to sixty-nine such universities in 1924. Of these, thirty-six were lo- 
cated in North America, as compared with thirteen so located in.1913. Europe had 
twenty-nine such universities in 1924, as compared with seventeen in 1913. Large 
universities are growing most rapidly in the United States. Of the eleven largest 
universities in the world, all except one (University of Paris) are Iccated in the 
United States. These point to and prove the enormous cultural development which 
has taken place in the United States during the last decade. Several maps are in- 
cluded to show the specific territorial distribution of the universities—Enrique 
Sparn, Academia. Nacional de Ciencias, Miscelanea No. 12. (Pamphlet) Cordoba, 
Argentina, 1925. (VII, 2.) 

“The Stimulus-Error.”—-The stimulus-error may be considered as the fallacy 
of supposing that we see what we look at rather than what we see. Owing to the 
stimulus-error we confuse with the business of living, the business of making a liv- 
ing. It is hard to know or to tell the truth because of this error. One is confused 
always by misdirected attention to a stimulus which is but an adventitious object, 
some partial aspect to which one bears reluctant witness—-Maud A, Merrill, Jour- 
nal of Delinquency, IX (September, 1925), 170-77. (VII, 2.) E.R.R. 
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An repeats in Teaching Philosophy to. the Whittier State Schoolboys.— 
Some elementary ideas in ethics and morality were taught to a class of boys (or- 
phans and those who came into conflict with the law) of about fifteen years of age. 
The capacity of the boys was fully equal to the instruction, and it was not without 
interest for them.—Kate eae Journal of Delinquency, IX (September, 1925), 
161-69. (VII, 2.) E. R. R. 


The Religion of the Undergraduate. —The normal undergraduate has a reli- 
gion postulated on faith in the existence of a God, and which consists principally in 
a Christian code of ethics. Interest in religion comes with maturity, and the nor- 
mal, care-free youth leading an intellecfually hand-to-mouth existence does not 
stop to meditate on religious things—-Paul Whitcomb Williams, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, XCVII (September, 1925), 409-14. (VII, 2.) P. E.M. 


The Social Implications of Prayer—The very factors of prayer—the wor- 
shiper, the deity, and the ogjects and persons mentioned-—have social implications, 
‘as do the ways in which prayer cin be effective. Prayer can be a token of attach- 
ment to a given social g#oup, it can influence the circumstances and state of mind 
of the suppliant directly; it can influence others indirectly, and is an instrument of 
social control, while God is a confidant and leader. Prayer is not necessarily anti- - 
social, nor does it always express a shrinking from reality, for it represents organi- 
. zation of experience—Abraham Cronbach, Reprint from Hebrew Union College 
Jubilee Volume, Cincinnati, 1925. (VIL 2.) pi P.E.M. 


Adult Education. —There is a growing tendency for adults to continue their 
education while earning a living. Adult education has the advantage of voluntary 
school attendance by students with practical experience, resulting in benefit to in- 
structors as well as to students. Its success will depend upon its freedom from sus- 
picion of Ppa Republic, as (November 25, 1925), 7-8. Ea 2.) eg 


What Makes a First-Page Story ?—The first-page ioe is the story of a per- 
sonal fight between well-identified antagonists which involves the element of sus- 
pense. This explains why the přess appears wilfully destructive, why it fails in the 
creation of intelligent public opinion, and why the newspaper’s dominating interest 
seems to be in sex and crime -—Charles Merz, New Republic, XLV (December 30, 
1925), 156-58. (VII, 3.) P.E.M. 


The Crisis in India—India is in the midst of a tremendous crisis, The revolt 
is not against the British alone, but it is a general revolt against anything and 
everything, both internal and external, that stands in the way of progress, The 
British feel this general revolt the most because they are the worst impediment in 
the path of the progress of India. Sooner or later an armed conflict is inevitable. 
The awakening of India is of such a fundamental nature that none need long de- 
spair of India’s taking her rightful place among the independent republics of the 
world.—Rasanta acre Roy, Open Court, XL (January, 1926), 14-32. (VII,.4.) 

P.T.D. 


Religion in India’s Political Psychology.—Sculpture, painting, music, litera- 
ture—art as a whole—philosophy, education have all existed in India of the past 
chiefly as they have served the ends of religion. The other phases of life have been 
comparatively undeveloped. Religion enters into all three of the serious obstacles 
with which the nationalistic leaders have to contend. They are the apathy of the 
masses toward political change, lack of coherence of action among the Indians, and 
lastly the Hindu Moslem antipathy.—W. N. Brown, ee XXVI (February, 1926), 
149-53. (VIL, 4.) P.T.D. 


The Cultural or Psychological Theory of Society. The psychological theory 
of human society is that society is the behavior process which arises from living to- 
gether. It isa Process in which the psychic elementa of impulse, habit, feeling, and 
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ideation, and their social expressions in communication, imitation, suggestion, sym- 
pathy, and other types of mental interaction function as the vital constituent ele- 
ments.—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (September—Octo- 
ber, 1925), ro-16. (VIL, 4.) P.E.M. 


VOL SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION ` 


The People of Moronia.—The real victims of the tragedies which cccur in the 
life of morons are the children. Many are the remedies which have been suggested; 
none, perhaps, is adequate. Certainly fone as been adequately tried. In the 
meantime they multiply. Their children die like flies from epidemics, but pass the 
germs on to our children before they go. Their children see us in automobiles and 
steal them from us. They all gladI¥ flock toward any frivolity or indecency which 
we commercialize. In the final tragedy, who are the villains and who are the vic- 
tims-——they or we?——Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Antrican Mercury, VIL g anu~ 
ary, 1926), 1-7. (VIII, i.) R E. R.R. 


English Poor-Relief Methods through Foreign Eyes.—It is costly and unfair 
to place children in institutions rather than in good homes. Administration by 
honorary officials is inefficient and lacks continuity. Relief should be given before 
the individual becomes destitute, and the treatment of all the poor on a-par is 
wasteful and unjust—-Edith Sellers, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (November, 
1925), 679-88. (VIII, x; VI, 6.) P.E.M. 


The Rising Tide of Crime—The great increase of crime in the United States 
may be explained by the increasing desire for luxury, the failure to bring criminals 
to justice, and the profitableness of organized crime. To decrease crime it should be 
made unprofitable and hazardous, and the aquisition of firearms and the theft of 
motor cars made more difficult—-Lawrence Vailler, World’s Work, LI (December, 


` 1925), 133-43. (VIIL, x.) P.E.M. 


A Résumé of Research Work at Letchworth Village.—The research depart- 
ment at Letchworth Village has developed a cla%siñcation of mental defectives 
which is widely used. Work done on the personality of the defective is in part re- 
sponsible for the interest shown today throughout this country in the personality 
of the defective as an important factor in his adaptation; an interest that is mak- 
ing for a more inteligent understanding and a more successful handling óf the 
problems of social and economic adaptation of the mental defective—Howard W, 
Potter, Mental Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 772-82. (VII, 17 IX, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Case for the Mentally Retarded.-Both the public and school officials 
care less about educating the mentally handicapped than they do blind, deaf, or 
crippled children. This situation is due in part to the fact that the feebleminded 
elicit less sympathy than do other classes, and in part to doubts as to whether they 
are worth educating. The argument that they are destined to become delinquents is 
false, as the grade of mental deficiency found in special classes forms but a small 
proportion of delinquents. Most of them can be educated to be law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. If this end is to be accomplished the child must enter the spe- 
cial class at the beginning of his school career, and instruction must extend beyond 
the school to the home, Birth control should be taught in order to prevent in- 
crease in the numbers of the feebleminded.—Charles Scott Berry, Mental Hygiene, 
IX (October, 1925), 725-34. (VILI, 1; VII, 2.) E. R.R. 


Syphilis in the Etiology of Mental Deficiency.—A review of 15,392 cases of 
mental defect which were given the Wasserman test showed positive reactions in 
7.3 per cent, as compared with positive reactions in 5.3 per cent of 25,376 non- 
defective children similarly tested. An analysis of positive cases at the Wrentham 
State School showed that only 1.7 per cent of the total number tested could be 
considered as due to congenital syphilis uncomplicated by other major factors, 
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These facts tend to revise our estimate of syphilis as a cause of mental deficiency 
and to place this disease among the negligible factors—-Neil A. Dayton, Mental 
Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 760-71. (VIIL, r.) E.R.R. 


Civilization and Population.—The decline of the birth-rate is due to volun- 
tary restriction, and the concomitant decline of the two vital rates is civilization’s 
means of population control. Differences of race, religion, climate, or geography 
have a less direct significance than differences in the mode and standard of life. 
Differences in the rates of classes are temporary—R. M. MacIver, New Republic, 
XLV (December 2, 1925), 37-39. (VII, e. a P.E.M. 


The Present Tendencies of Population in Great Britain with Respect to ` 
Quantity and Quality—Great variations in numpers occur at certain times without 
any apparent cause, and quality appears related to quagtity, the birth of eminent 
men being associated with a birth-rate. These variations may be explained by 
race physiology rather than“by birth control—John Brownlee, Eugenics Review, 
XVII (July, 1925), 73-79. (VII, 2.) P.E 


When the World Will Starve.—-The many plans of increasing food supply are 
only ways of staving off the climax foreseen by Malthus. Ultimately the world 
must face birth control—or pestilence and war—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, World’s 
Work, L (October, 1925), 639-44. (VIII, 2.) ~ PEM 


The Distribution of Population in China: Economic and Political Sig- 
nificance—China must have a changed social philosophy regarding offspring if the 
overcrowding in the richest regions is to be permanently relieved by either land 
‘reclamation or industrialization. Such relief ‘measures depend on political stability 
and favorable relations with Russia regarding Manchuria.—Percy M. Roxby, Geo- 
graphical Review, XV (January, 1925), 1—24. (VIII, 2; V, 4.) P.B.B. 


The Average Sex Life of American Women.—Masturbation seems to be a 
normal sex experience among women, starting as early as five years of age, with 
the greatest number at eight; go secure pleasure (easily discontinued) and relief 
from tension (difficult to break off) being the general reasons given-——-R. L. Dickin- 
son and H. H. Pierson, Journal of the American Medical Association, aad 
(October 10, 1925), 1113-17. (VIII, 3; 5.) P. B.B. 


Venereal Diseases and the Family.—-Social work in the venereal-disease field 
calls for sanity and common sense—the avoidance of the spectacular and the bi- 
zarre. In many respects the social hygiene campaign stands where the tuberculosis 
campaign stood some ten or fifteen years ago. In tuberculosis work we now accept 
as routine, procedures which were looked upon as doubtful or dangerous when 
they were first proposed. So it is with our efforts to bring venereal disease out into 
` the open and rob it of the terrors that go with secrecy and ignorance. The social 
worker has the opportunity—the responsibility—of spreading the gospel of truth, 
of sane thinking, and of sympathetic treatment—-A. J. Lanza, Journal of Social 
Hygiene, XI (October, 1925), 396-402. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R., 


The Rôle of the Nurse in the Social Hygiene Movement.—The whole object 
of the sex-education movement should not be to get a certain number of facts, but 
to develop charactér by the best possible use of these facts. The schools of nurs- 
ing should see to it that their students are not only acquainted with the facts of 
social hygiene, but that they are imbued with high ideals of sex so that their own 
lives may be examples and their advice may lead others to a higher plane of living. 
—Claribel A. Wheeler, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (October, r92 5) 402~6. 
(VIIL, 3.) E.R.R. 


The Organization of Antiprostitutional Work in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
—Antiprostitutional work in the Czechoslovak Republic is very insufficient as yet, 
but it has a promising beginning. In 1923 a law was passed abolishing all police 


f 
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provisions which regulated prostitution, and the disorderly houses were closed. 


. “The Ministry of Public Health has a committee composed of physicians, lawyers, 


and sociologists, which directs the campaign against venereal disease and prostitu- 


tion. Various organizations are directing their work along preventive lines by in- 


stituting dormitories in the various cities, where girls may live and be protecied.— 
Marie Zahorova-Némcova, Journal of Social H Hygiene, XI (October, I 1925), 407—16. 


. (VOL, 3.) | E.R R. 


Life’s Gei Tragedy. -—Àt Carville, Louisiana, is located the federal iepro- 
sarium, with about-two hundred inmates.* Through motion pictures, pleasant recre- 


_ ation apd, reading-rooms, and a homblike atmosphere, life is made endurable for 


those unfortunates who bear the frightful burden of being looked upon with un- 
speakable horror and apprehensior@—Frederick L. Hoffman, The Nation’s Health, 
VII (July, 1925), 480-81. VIIL, 3.) |» E. R.R. 


Analysis of the Nut File of the Los. -Angeles Pofice Department. —AÀ psychi- 
atric analysis of the letters written by cranks to men hokling public office in Los 
Angeles led to the recommendations that a psychiatric officer be appointed as head 
of a psychiatric detail in the police department, that a psychiatric adviser to the 
police, district attorney’s, and sheriff’s offices be eppointed, and that the state and 
county facilities for caring for the insane be supported and developed——H. Do "glas 
Eaton, Samuel Ingham, and Thomas J. Orbison; Journal of OenauENE E (Sep- 


tember, 1925), 158-60. (VIIL, 4.) 


. The Rôle of Conferences with Relatives - in the Educational Program sf a 


r> 


State Psychopathic Hospital.—_Conferences with, relatives on visiting days repre- - 


sent a very important part of the educational program of a state psychopathic hos- 
pital. Relatives are enabled to come into congact with the entire staff of the hospi- 
tal and are helped to understand the aims and ideals of the departments in their 
care of individual patients Franklin G: Ebaugh, Mental Hygiene, IX ae 
1925), 753-59. (VII, 4.) RR. 


The Mental, Disorders of Childhood.—J uvenilð paresis is congenital; idiocy, in 
cases of spastic hemiplegia and diplegia (muscular twitching or spasms), may be 
social rather than innate; emotional excitement, such as attempts to praselytize a 
precocious Jewish girl of thirteen, may be the occasion for breakdown, and possibly 
other social factors may be found in the discussion of eighteen disorders of children 
apparently healthy at birth——Charles W. Burr, American Jotirnal A Psychiatry, V 
(July, 1925), 145-61. (VIII, 4.) P.B.B.. 


The Masculine Side of Occupational Therapy-—The purpose of occupational 
therapy is not to get a necessary task done, as‘in.the industrial occupation of men- 
tal patients. On the contrary, the patient is employed for therapeutic reasons only, 
and the task is selected to treat or employ the patient. The field that now appears 
to require the services of men therapists is the men’s department of the mental and 
nervous hospital.—Louis J. Haas, Mental Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 743-52. 
(VII, 4.) E.ReR. 


A Tentative Program of Co-operation between Psychiatrists and Lawyers.— 
Proper co-operation between the leaders of the legal and psychiatric profession will 
do much to improve the administration of justice and to reduce the volume of un- 
happiness, vice, and crime. These practical tasks wait for practical solution on the 
basis of constant study of conditions, and in the light of sound, social policy. To 
effect co-operation, psychiatrists should focus their 2fforts on the problems of psy- 


t 


- chiatric terminology, mental examination of accused persons before trial, the status, 


of expert, testimony, psychological tests, and legal tests of responsibility of the :n- 
sane, methods of release of criminal insane, and examinations of persons committed 
for repeated minor offenses.—S. a Glueck, Mental Hygiene, TX a 
1925), 686-98. (VI, 5; VII, h4: } E.R.R. 
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Outcome of Mental Diseases in the United States—The special census of 
Hospitals for mental disease taken by the federal census bureau as of January 1, 
1923, gives more comprehensive data concerning the outcome of mental disease in‘ 
this country as a whole than have hitherto been available. They aid in giving a 
clear picture of the results of institutional treatment of mental disease—-Horatio 
M. Pollock, Mental Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 783-804. (VIL, 4; Eo .) i 


Prohibition and Crime.—The highest courts recognize that the liquor traffic 
` has been the dominant cause of crime, miserye and pauperism. Further reduction of 
crime relating to liquor depends upon the enforcement of the law and strong public 
opinion reflected in voluntary obedience to law and the election of honest officials. 
—Richard J. Hopkins, North American Review, CCXXTI (September, October, 
November, 1925), 40-44. (VIII, 5,1.) - | n P.E.M. 


Prohibition and Prosperit®. —-Prohibition is a contributing factor in the in- 
creased prosperity among oy working classes. This prosperity is seen in a higher 
‘standard of living, the extent,to which laborers are entering the capitalist class, 
and the growth of labor banks.—Thomas N. Carver, North American Review, 
CCXXII (September, October, November, 1925), 69-73. (VIIL 5, 1.) P.E.M. 


Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction. -—Opiates produce no 
mental pleasure in stable persons except that due to relief of acute pain. In un- 
stable persons they produce pleasure only during the early period of addiction. 
Cocaine may produce pleasurable stimulation in both types. Nervously normal 
opium addicts do not undergo appreciable mental or moral deterioration. In those 
who appear to be morally degenerated this:is due more to original nervous in- 
stability than it is to the effect of the dryg. Opiates are less harmful than cocaine 
and do not produce noticeable intellectyal. deterioration Lawrence Kolb, Mental 
Hygiene, UX (October, 1925), 699-724. (VIII, g.) E.R. R.. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Individualism and the Organization of Neuropsychiatric Work in the Com- 
munity.—In the organization of neuropsychiatric work in a community the pres- 
ent-day rise of individualism urges us in a number of directions. It keeps before us 
a philosophy of evolution and growth; cultivates a respect for individual differ- 
ences, and a desire to understand and use individual qualities; encourages teaching 
by doing,.and confidence in the worker, and tends toward the cultivation of a 
truly fundamental and creative and progressive fundamentalism, with faith in that 
type of evolution which is the philosophy and gospel of growth.—Adolf Meyer, 


Mental Hygiene, IX. (October, 1925), 673-85. (IX, 3.) E.R.R. 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Dilthey’s Methodology of the Geisteswissenschaften (Mental Sciences).— 
Dilthey insisted-on the historical approach, mastery of large masses of knowledge 
in various fields, recognition of the organic unity (Strukiurzusammenhang) of man, 
the existence of individuals only in groups, in each of which they have a double 
relationship (to something general, and among each other), and experience and 
concept (Erlebnis und Beégriff) as functions. Though differing in. fundamental 
points, the systems of Dilthey and Koffka both start with a synthesis, their funda- 
mental concepts, unity and configuration (Struktur and Gestalt) tend to expand, 
and their parts “have meaning for the whole in which they occur.” —Bonno Tp: 
per, Philosophical Review, XXXIV (July, 1925), 333-49. (X, 1, 3: ) P. B.B. 


Sozialpolitik-—The word Sozialpolitik is an abstract, compound noun peculiar 
to the German language; it cannot be accurately translated. Historically it has not 
been a scientific term, but the slogan of a loosely articulated propagandist group. 


t 
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The term has been defined by various German writers to mean (1) the mobiliza- 
tion of a common will for the correction of defects in the social order supposed to 
be obvious; (2) a more cr less definite program for the legislative improvement of 
the social order, particularly for the greater equalization of the distribution of in- 
come; (3) a program of social reform, to be distinguished from programs for the 
legislative reform of economic matters (Wirtschaftspolitik); (4) a program for the 
realization of some metaphysically defined s=cial ideal, such as “justice,” “social 
purpose,” “social unity.” - 

Sozialpolitik is relat to labor Jaw, economic science, political science, and 
philosophy; it is, however, to be dfstinguished from all these studies as most 
strictly defined. It is taught as a sbecial subject in German universities, and its ex- 
ponents have assembled a considerable body of systematized and universally valid 
knowledge. It is not a science ®& the strictest logical sense of the term. 

During the period @fter the Great War the social-democratic forces came into 
political power, but under circumstances which regdered them powerless to carry 
out their cherished projects. The result has Been a distinct political movement to 
the right. These events have led naturally to renewed @iscussion of underlying the- 
oretic and doctrinaire issues; hence it has become customary to speak of a crisis in 
Sozialpolitik. Discussion culminated in a symposium in a number of German periodi- 
cals in April, 1923, and following months. The consensus seemed to le with Herk- 
ner, who criticized the expression “crisis in Sozialpolitik” as misleading. He pointed 
out that Sozialpolitik represented no end in itself; it is concerned solely with the 
means of improving the conditions of life for the masses-—Leopold von Wiese, re- 
print from the Handwörterbuch der Staatwissenschaften, 4th ed., Bd. VIL (1929), 
612—22, (X, 2, 4.) 


Mechanism and Vitalism: A Criticism of Loeb’s “Regeneration.” —Mechanism 
is an inadequate philosophical system. Mhe work of Mme. Curie on radium and 
radio-activity, of Rutherford and Soddy om ckange of atoms in radiation, and Sir 
Norman Lockyer on spectral, lines of the “hottest stars” leads back to the scholastic 
doctrine of matter and ferm; the single substratum of matter in the shape of 
atoms or electrons being maintained in a stable system by an inner energy — 
J. Albert Haldi, Monist, XXXV (October, 1925), 590-604. (X, 2,3.) P.B.B. 


The Value of Sociology—The study of sociclogy has real cultural value, and 
it helps to prepare the students for effective citizenship. It promotes culture and 
has practical worth for life‘ because it has a direct bearing on the conduct and 
problems of life. There are four important things that the study of sociology will 
do for the student: It will help him to enjoy life, prepare him for duty, give him 
a desire to participate intelligently in the world’s work, and help him to render 
ces social service—R. A. Mackie, Science, LXIII ( J anuary 22, a0) $594: 
(X, 4 -D. 


Objectives of Geography Instruction.—The understanding of map symbolism 
and drill on “place geography” are important, but should be subordinated to the 
development of a sympathetic understanding of various peoples and ‘of interest in 
economic, political, and social problems.—W. R. McConnell, Journal of Geography, 
XXIV (September, 1925), 203-12. (X, 5, 4.) P. B. B. 


Geography as a Social Science in the Junior High School.—Geography in- 
struction must be based on genuinely geographic material intimately related with 
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contribute to producing effective citizenship.” Contrast of the needs and wants of 
contemporary and primitive man should be followed by detailed study of one sub- 
ject to demonstrate human relationship of geography.—George J. Miller, Educa- 
tional Review, LXX (November, 1925), 213~18, reprinted, Journal of Gedkrop hy; 
XXIV (December, 1925), 341-49. (X, 5.) 
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